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rPHE beginnings of the novel as a literary art in tigypt are so recent 
that the student of contemporary Arabic literature might well 
be excused for seeking to trace some genetic oonnectbn between 
its development and the earlier productions of the Syrian school 
of writers. But except for the possibility that the success of 
the Syrian novelists (whose works have been admirably described 
by Professor Kratchkowaky in the study frequently quoted in the 
previous articles of this series, and now available in a. German 
translation may have encouraged the Egyptian writera to produce 
a class of works which would appeal to the same public, the literary 
£nb?ement which forms the subject of the ^esenS article has remained 
in general entirely independent of th«f Syrian historical novel. Weetem 
influences, which are very marked in the later stages, have been 
exercised directly, but Egyptian recreational literature contmued for 
a long time, to lean rather on classical and conventional models. It is 
only very slowly and hesitatingly that it has emancipated itself, and its 
progress in this direction has been sporadic and individual rather than 
the result of a steady evolution . We .can, in fact, speak of a “ develop- 
ment V of the novel in Egypt only by stretching the term “ novel ” 
to include a rather wide range of works with a fictional framework, 
many of which are not, strictly speaking, novels at all. 

^ IgnEU! KraSkovskii, “ X>er historiBsho Roman in der neuerea aiabisohen 
literator," tianslated by 6. von ^aade, in DU W&lt du Islame, Band 12, Heft 1-2, 
Leipzig, 1930. 
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The tardiness o£ Egypt in this field of literature, as compared with. 
Turkey and India, the other two main centres of Islamic culture, 
may be traced to several causes, The general educational and literary- 
aesthetic factors which hindered the rise of a new type of recreational 
literature have been examined in an earlier article,* and the greater 
variety and satisfaction to be enjoyed in classical Arabic Hterature 
than in either Turkish or Urdu may also have played a part. Added 
to this were several special or local causes, which will be discussed more 
fully below. But at least part of the explanation lies in the fact that 
the rather narrow sections of the Eg 5 ^tian public which had received 
a modem education were able to find for themselves all that they 
wanted in Eteneh (and to a lesser extent English) literature. The 
incentive was thim lacking in literary circles to the composition of 
works of a similar Idnd in Arabic. As the demand grew, the most 
natural course was to meet it by translating French and English 
novels, instead of setting to the ungrateful task of building up an 
indigenous novelistio literature, which involved the creation of an 
entirely new literary technique.® Bald and jejune as these translations 
may have been, and ill-adapted to Egyptian social and cultural 
conditions and literary taste, their reception showed that there was 
a public which appreciated them. With what skill, on the other hand, 
a translator of genius could adapt a European novel to a Muslim 
Egyptian public may be seen in ‘Osman 6alal’s version of Paul et 
Virginie.^ The translation, though slightly abridged and shorn of its 
more exotic features, remains on the whole faithful to the word 
and spirit of the original, while the use of simple but elegant rhymed 
prose throughout and the replacement of the numerous philosophical 
reflections by short poetic pieces give it a natural .^abio flavour, 
which is sadly lacking in most of the conten^bmry and later trans- 
lations.* Amidst the many hundreds of these there Are, -of bourse, 

' See Manfamti and JAe "Xeio StyU", v, 2, pp 311 ft. 

* The almost exolosive ouItiTOfcion of the historical romance by tlfe Syrian writers 
may possibly be explained by the lighter demands which it made in this direction. 

* Al-amani wa'l-minna /» badith Qabiil !wi Ward Janna, pablished by Shaykh 
Mnttsfa T5J, Cairo, n.d. (bnt in the reign of Tawflq, i.e. before 1892), pp. 103. On 
‘Oeman Galfil see the first of those studies, BSOS., IV, 4, p. 74S, and the article of 
Sobemheini in Enc. of Islam, s.v. Muhammad Bey ‘Othinan al-Djalal. 

* The following extract may serve as an illustration of the style of this rendering 
and of the translator's success in adapting it, in spite of Che slight deformation of 
the sentiment at the end. Tbepaseagsis that in which the missionary priest peisimdes 
Virginia to leave her home : “ Mais vous, jeune demoiselle, vous n’avez point d'exouse. 
U faut ob^r i. la Providence, i nos vieux parents, m^mo iujustes. C'est uii sacrifice, 
mais o’est I’ordre de Dieu. B s’est ddvoud pour nous : il faut, h son exemple, se 
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not a few in which the translators have adapted the original to a greater 
or less extent, notably the well-known translations of aI-!ManlaliitI, 
but in spite of the brilliance of the latter’s style, his versions lack the 
quality of ‘Osman Gaial’s work.^ A full investigation into the character 
and circulation of the translated fictional literature would no doubt 
yield important results for the social study of modem Egypt, but 
for ite relation to the literary problem of the Egyptian novel it is not 
necessary to do more at this point than to note its very large output 
and apparent popularity. 

The characteristic tendency of Eg)^tian WTiters to remain faithful 
to the traditional forms and graft new elements upon them is clearly 
to be seen, though in a very unusual combination, in the first Egyptian 
romance with literary pretensions which I have traced, an early 
production of the , famous poet Ahmad Shawqi (1868-1932), entitled 
The Maid of India? The traditional background of this work, however, 
is neither the .classical belles-lettres nor the romance of the Arabian 
Nights or Sira types, but the fantastic popular stories known as 
■Jiawddtth? supplemented and expanded along the lines of the historical 

devouer pour le bien de aa famille. Votre Toyage on France aura une fin heurevae. 
Ne Toulez-vous pas bien y aller, ma chirc demoiselle 1 ” The priest is transformed, 
naturally, into a “ Sbayih faqlh " and his argument is rendered thus (p. 44) : 

^ j 'ill jJA ^ .ijl Utj 

V 0^ J'i o'* ^ O'j O'i 

«iJ ,;;Lj ^ j (JL> jji Jjls ^1 |»C. t" ^ ^ 

ill Ai. OjSlI J V! Ijt-I AJe 

juill ^^.^1...' fi i>! 

* See the exhaustive and peuetrating criticism of M.’s translation of Paul et 
rirginie by E. Saussey : " Une adaptation arabe de ‘ Paul et V'irginie in BulUlin 
iet ^udes orientaUa de Vlnililut fton^ia de Darnas, Tom. 1 (Paris, 1932), pp. 49-80. 
It does not appear that M. based his translation in an}' way on that of ‘Osman dalal j 
cf. his version of the passage quoted in the preceding note, ap. Saussey. p. 71. For 
a general characterization of the work of recent translators see Tahir Khemiri and 
Q. Kampffmeyer, Leaders in rontempsrary Arabic lUeralure, pt. i, (Leipzig, Cairo 
and London, 1930), p. 23. 

- Pitmyal 'AdhrA'al-Hind 'aw Tamaddun al-Para'ina lintunshi'ihd 
Abroad Shaaqi (Alexandria ; Math. al-Ahrim, 1897), pp. 150. 

» See on these Mahmud Taymur, Introduction to Aeh-Shaykh Sayyid al-‘At>t( 
(Cairo, 1344/1926), pp. 39-40 ; revised German translation by O. Widmer, Die H'eli des 
Islams, Bd. 13 (Berlin, 1032), 9 if., and especially pp. 44-6. This valuable introduction 
gives a survey of the development of the novel and short story in Arabic literature, 
both medieval and modern. Particularly noteworthy are the analyses of the styles 
and powers of characterization of the writers mentioned, coming from the pen of 
one of the most talented and successful of modern Arabic authors. 
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novel. The story is frankly preposterous, not so much in plot as in 
the portentous supernatural machinery of magicians and sorcerers 
invoked on nearly every page. But it inherits from its popular ancestry 
a keen instinct for movement and adventure which ofiers some 
compensation, and where the supernatural is not too forcibly obtruded 
there is real pleasure to be got out of the vivid narrative. To its other 
parent, the historical novel, it owes its quasi-historical setting, which, 
as the expression of a new sense of pride in the greatness and glory of 
ancient Egypt, is worthy of notice. The feature, however, which gives 
this romance its special literary interest is that it is written with all 
that mastery of language and verbal artifice which has gained for 
Shawqi his outstanding place in modern Arabic poetry. The rhymed 
prose in which much of it is composed is of the most elaborate kind, 
the rhymes often recurring four or five times (more solemn passages, 
such as prayers and invocations, are generally rhymed throughout), 
and interspersed with long or short pieces of original verse,' and one 
can only regret that so much virtuosity could not find better materials 
on which to expend itself. 

"While Ahmad Shawqi’s romance has remained a solitary tour de 
force, a much more successful attempt was made a few yearn later to 
adapt to the new requirements the literary genre knowm as Maqaindt, 
familiar to students of medieval Arabic literature as its nearest 
approach (at least in the domain of belles-lettres) to the novel.^ The 
mtxqama in its traditional form continued to be cultivated right down 
to the end of the nineteenth century, notably by Na^ al-YazijT 
and ‘Abdallah Pasha Fikci,* but with these and other writers of the 
same school it still moved wi thin the old circle of established themes, 
and had but little connection with the life and problems of the age. 
Totally distinct from this was the new function of social criticism, 
to which the maqdma-iomi, more or less modified and simplified, was 
now applied by several Egyptian writers in a series of works which 
constitute one of the characteristic types of Egyptian literary 
production in the decade prior to 1914. 

The earliest and best work of this group, and the one which 
approaches most closely in conception and treatment to the novel in. 


^ See Broclcelmaaa's article “ MaVema. ” ia Eneyo. <4 liiam ; also L. Massignoa, 
Essai eur let oriyines du JgiWfits technigiie de la mystipte mumlvume (Paris, 1922), 
p. 298. 

• See BSOS., IV, 4, pp. 760 and 763. Pltri Pashi’s famous Magama Eikriya, 
whioh is a short story, already illustrates the widcniog eoope of the maqama. 
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the strict sense, is the well-known and still popular ffadith ‘Isa'bni 
Hishdm of Muhammad Ibrahim al-Muwaylhi (1858-1930),* already 
referred to in a former article in this series.* In this work too (as in all 
the others of its kind to be mentioned shortly) the supernatural is 
invoked, as the thread of the narrative hangs upon the experiences of 
a Pasha of Muhammad ‘Ali’s time who rises from the grave and finds 
himself, to his confusion and astonishment, in an unfamiliar and 
Europeanized Cairo. By means of this de\'ice the author b enabled to 
deal in turn with different aspects of the social life of his time, depicting 
it in lively dialogue, comparing it with the past, and criticizing its 
falsity and aping of the worst European standards. Such a work lacks, 
of course, as Mahmud Taymur has remarked,® the essential 
characteristics of the novel, namely development and plot, but succeeds 
to a remarkable degree in the delineation of character. In its original 
form the work was unfinished, ending abruptly in the middle of an 
episode. The fourth and last edition rounded off this episode rapidly, 
and added a short second part (ar-nhla ath-thaniya), in which the scene 
is changed to Paris at the time of the Great Eidiibition in 1900, and 
the evils of westernization are attacked at their source. Even at the 
end of this, however, the Pasha is not safely relaid in his grave, and 
there are suggestions in the course of the book that the author had 
foi^tten the scene with which hk narrative opens. 

It is less the story itself and its moral than its brilliant style and 
power of description that have won for it a deserved reputation. It 
forges together all the best characteristics of the maqdma prose with 
a modem smoothness and humour. The rhy m ing prose of the narrative 


> The SIuwayihiB same of a mercantile family of Sayyids, and MuIj.’b great- 
grandfather was »aT-tuijaT of Egypt tinder Mub- ‘AH- Mnhammad studied in al-Aahar 
and IsmS^i's madratai a/-a»ijal ; he joined the party of ‘Aribi Pasha, and afterwards 
assisted Jamal ad-DIn al-Afghanl in Paris in fhe joumsl Mir'at ash-SMrq. After 
spending some time in Constantinople, where he published al-Ma'anra Bitahil 
al-Qkufr&n and other early Arabic literary works from MSS. there, he returned to 
Egypt and engaged in journalism (in aJ-Akrtm, ftUyiu'ayyaJ, etc.), and subsequently 
held a post in the Ministry of Awqaf until his retirement in 191fi. A number of side- 
lights on his career aill be found in the Diaries of Wilfrid Scawen Blunt (see Index, 
s.v. Jfohammed Moelhi). His father, Ibrahim Bey, was a.lso a man of literary 
attainments, and published a volume of essaja under the title of 3fa hwiiku (Muqtataf 
Press, 1896). See also al-AqjQd, Ifiiraja'of, p. 173. iiadilh 'fed'bni Uisham was 
originally published in parts in the journal i/isbdi ash-Sharq; 1st collected ed. 
Matb. al.Ma‘arif, 1324/1907 ; 4th ed. Matb. Mifr, n.d. (e. 1928-1930). 

‘ BSOS., V, 2, p. 315. 

• Introduction to Ash-Shetyl-h Sayyid al-'Abil, p- 42; tr. Widmer, W.I-, xiii, 
pp. 47-8. 
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sections {which, by being put in the mouth of that incomparable master 
of Hannan saf, ‘Isa b. Hisham, openly challenges his creator) is 
skilfully broken up by dialogue in simple modem language, which 
does not disdain at times the colloquial idiom, even though the 
dialogue itself occasionally develops into lengthy explanatory 
monologue. The saf likewise is a skilful blend of ancient and modem, ^ 
by which the impression of archai 2 ring is avoided and the reader is 
left free to enjoy what is in effect a very original and lively work, which 
can afford to bear comparison in style with al-Manfaluti and far 
outdistances him in depth and range of feeling. 

Of the other works which follow al-Muwaylhl in applying the 
maqdina-ioim to the function of social criticism, though without his 
humanity and ligh tnpHH of touch, two may be mentioned here. The 
first is by ShawqI’s rival in the firmament of Egyptian poetry, 
Muhammad Hafiz Ibrahim (1871-1932), issued under the title of 
LaydllSa^h} The framework and plan are simple ; a number of persons 
on successive evenings bring some grievance against the prevailing 
state of things in Egypt, and to each in turn a mysterious voice 
addresses a discourse in rhymed prose with occasional verse, analysing 
the causes of his grievance and pointing out the remedy. Gradually, 
however, the plan of the book changes, until the greater part of it is 
taken up with a series of conversations in plain unrhymed prose, 
in which the original scheme is completely lost from sight. The work 
was warmly received in Egyptian literary circles,* but it is interesting 
to observe that already voices were raised in criticism of the use of 
saf in such productions.* 

The maqdma plan is more strictly adhered to in the second work, 
Laydll’T-Ruh alr^d’ir, by the publicist and playwright Muhammad 


1 E.g., the dirty fingernails of a painter are ^1 Jjl cSis- J»-LOl5^ 

_4-l Cilw-a ^ Jiail (4th ed., p. 411). 

* Lay6ii Satfb- li-mv.nthi'0ti Hifif Ibrahim (Math. Mulj. ilub- Mivr., 

Cairo, n.d. [1907]), pp. 128. Of. M. Taymur, loo. eit., p. 42 ; Widmer, p. 48. Tor 
the legendary and half-mythological character of Satih, see Encyc, of Islam, s.t. 
On !fefia Ihrahlm, see the study hy M. Kurd ‘All in as-Siasea, weekly ed., 20th and 
27th October, 1928, sad al-Hilal, xl, 10, and xli, I (Ootober-November, 1932), 
where the reader will find some account of the personal experienoes which 
influenced him in his eelection of material for this book. 

’ Of. al-Manar, xi, 7 (August, 1908), p. 630 j Zaydan, in al-Bilal, xvi, 10 
(July, 1903), p. 583, refers to ita IL, _,*i| 3iJl j 

* Al-Muqtabas, vol. iii, 9 (Octoto, 1908), p. 698. 
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Lutfl Gum'a.^ But it is a maqama Tvithout rhymed prose, and the 
influence of the Syro-American school of Avriters is strongly marked, 
especially in the form of compasition known as Shi‘r manihur, or free 
verse. The interlocutor in this work is a disembodied spirit, as the 
title suggests, and the greater part of his discourses is devoted to 
criticiBin of Egyptian social conditions. Zaydan justifiably draws 
attention to its beauty and elegance of phrase, which, it must be 
admitted, somewhat outweigh the depth of the ideas it expresses.* 

In all these works we can trace a cumulative effort to evolve a new 
type of literary production which would satisfy the requirements of 
a new reading public, which should hear some relation to its problems 
and outlook, be readily intelligible, and above all rouse its interest 
and appeal to its imagination. But they did not, in fact, meet the 
problem successfully. Their appeal was too literary and appreciated 
only by a small class of educated readers ; instead of opening new 
horizons and serving as an antidote to the cares of life, they 

' Cairo, Matb. at-Ta‘lif, 1912, pp. 192. The worlc U enthufiasticallj reviewed 
by Zaydan in al-Hilal, xx (1912), pp. flSI-S. For other early works of the author 
eee Sarkis, Did. Biog„ coll. 1692-3 (very incomplete). Hia plays are criticised by 
Muhammad Taymur in the collected volume pp. 94-103, and a 

later book of hU entitled (•X-Vl Ai-bli in ae-Siaisa, weekly ed., 29th 

October, 1927, by Mafimud Muhammad al-Khudayrt, who declares it to be 
plagiarized from S, Munk's Milangse de Dhiloeophie Juive et Arabe (Paris, 18S0). 
On his most recent work entitled J\ (Cairo, Matb. al-Muqtataf, 

1926, pp. 824), in reply to TSha Mueayn'e work on pre-Islamio poetry (see SSOS., 
V, 3, p, 487), see Profeaeor Ignaz Kiatchkowsky’s article “Taha IJuaein 
0 dolslamskol pogzii arabov i ego kritiki ” in Bvll. Ac. Scieneea VRSS., 1931, 
pp. 604-7, and M. Kurd ‘All in B.iAD., vii (1927), pp. 89-90. 

' To the same class as these works, though distinct in inspiration and to some 
extent in style, belongs also the celebrated treatise entitled (Cairo, 

Matb. al-Ma‘arif, n.d. [1911], pp. 272), composed by Shaykh Tsntawl Gawharl 
and offered to the International Congress of Peoples, which met in London in 1911. 
The interlocutor in this book is a celestial spirit, and the subject is the wider one 
of human progress and fraternity. The author avoids the use of rhymed prose, but 
has retained the traditional balanced and antithetical style. Although this is one 
of the works which do most honour and credit to modern Arabic literature, and 
deserves to be made the subject of an independent stndy, it is unnecessary to do more 
than refer to it here, since it falls outside the scope of the present article. It has, 
moreover, already been analysed and made known to wider circles by D. Santillana 
(Ji/SO., iv, pp, 762-773) and Baron Carra de Vaux {Leg Pexseurs de Vlslaw, 
V (Paris, 1928), pp. 281—4), preceded by a description of the first part of the 
author's remarkable commentary on the Qur’an, now complete as far as Sura 49 
in twenty-two volumes (C^airo, Matb. MustaiS al-BAbi al-HalakI, a.h. 1341- ). 

See further the author's own comments on the above-mentioned work in 
TOl. xxii, pp. 239-247. 
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concentrated attention precisely on those cares, and, woret of all, 
their object and tone was too frankly didactic. The medieval view of 
literature as an intelieotual luxury or vehicle of edification was shared 
by them all — the adapters of the classical tradition as well as such 
translators as ‘Osman Galal and al-Manfalutf. The Syrian novelists 
themselves were not entirely exempt from it. Even the writers of the 
muneroue hodge-podge of novellettes, whose works have long since 
heen consigned to a merited obhvion, were obsessed by, or proclaimed 
their adhesion to, this moral and educational aim.^ The contemptuous 
attitude of the medieval scholars to the popular romances and tales 
seemed still to govern the outlook of literary circles in Egypt, and did 
more than anything else to delay the development of the novel as an 
Arabic literary art. 

Thus the first real Egyptian novel (a:ept into life anonymously 
and httie noticed by the learned.* Its author, Dr. Husayn Haykal, 
then a young and ambitious advocate, was unwilling to acknowledge 
its paternity, lest it should stand in the way of his career. Zaynab 
broke away decisively in language, style, subject, and treatment from 
anything that had gone before in Arabic literature. It bore no relation 
to the historical novels of Zaydan or the philosophical novels of Farah 
Antiin, but, as its title implies, set out to portray the, social life of 
the Delta in a series of episodes centred on the fortunes of a peasant 
girl. The story itself can be briefly told. Zaynab, a beautiful and 
sensitive girl, after an innocent flirtation with an educated youth 
(!Hamid), son of the village landlord, falls in love with, a youth in the 
village (Ibrahim), but is married by her parents to his friend (Hasan). 
She remains loyal to her husband, but the conflict between love and 
duty prej^ upon her health, and when Ibrahim is drafted into the army 
the bitterness of her loss brings on consumption, of which she dies. 
A subsidiary theme is introduced by the relations between IJamid 

> Of., e.g., the introduotioo to Rivi&yat Nih&yat al-Oharam 'aw Faiat oZ-.Vinya, 
a dull and lather primitiTe type of novelette by Sadiq al-'Antabli, apparently 
a Syrian Christian, (Cairo, Matb. Kha<Undya, 1806) : — 

J ilQ-l ) oLl Jj)l wyt |_^ 

^ i.i. l i bilks' 

' Zaynab. Man&iirvia-'aJMaqnflya. BigalammitTiSaUah. (Cairo, Math. al-Jarlda, 
n.d. [1914)]- My copy has 41S pages, but baa possibly lost the last sheets, as tbe 
second edition (Math. al-Jadid, n.d. [1929], pp, 298) has the equivalent of four pages 
more, On Haykal Bey see BSOS., V, 450-6 ; Kbemiri and Kampffmeyer, Leaders, 
i, 20-1 5 Widmer, 48-9. 
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und bis cousin, a town-bied girl, and his disappearance when his hopes 
of marriage with her are frustrated. The plot is, on the whole, too thin 
to sustain four hundred pages of type, and the book has other defects 
as a novel, which will be discussed immediately. Zaynab, however, 
is not only the first effort of a young man, but the first effort of a young 
literature, and must be judged accordingly. Such details as may be 
open to criticism are of little importance compared with the fact that 
the effort was made, and that a new and. in its setting, original kind 
of literary production was added to Arabic literature. 

The construction of the novel is interesting from two aspects, fdie 
psychological and the descriptive. The plot is evidently designed with 
a view to the study of the reactions of certain typical Egyptian 
characters in face of adverse circumstance.s. It does not entirely 
succeed, since the characters themselves are not sufficiently complex 
(except that of Hamid, who undoubtedly reflects to some extent the 
author himself) and the dramatization both of persons and incidents 
is rather weak on the whole.' The result is that the psychological 
comment has generally to be supplied by the author himself, and is set 
out rather in text-book fashion in the first person plural. 

The intervention of the author is still more marked in the descriptive 
element. In his introduction to the second edition Haykal Bey recalls 
the circumstances under which he composed the book. As a student in 
Paris, overcome by strong home-sickness, he dehberately set himself 
to recall every aspect of country life and of nature in Egypt. This 
effort of affectionate recollection betrays itself on nearly every p^e 
by lengthy descriptions of natural scenery — sun, moon, stars, crops, 
streams, and ponds — semetimes rising to lyrical eloquence and dignity, 
but cumulatively distracting and oppressive. Every action, every 
scene, is accompanied by similar descriptive asides, which inevitably 
cause the narrative to drag painfully at times. Trifling episodes, 
without significance for the story, are often introduced simply, it 
would seem, as a-peg on which to hang another descriptive interlude, 
and here and there sentences, overloaded with trivial photographic 
detail, lose shape and substance. But it must not be forgotten that to 
Egyptian readers such pa^ges of description convey much more 
t- hsn they do to any outsider, and that in their direct eesthetic appeal 
lies one of the main reasons of their appreciation of the work. 

' Cf. for the characters of the two women the article by K. V. Ode-Vasil'eva, 
“ Otrazhenie byta sovremennoi arabskol zhenstchiny v’novelle,” in Zap. KoU. 
Vostokoredov, v (Leningrad, 1930), pp. 300-301. 
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More mtegral to the plot of the aovel are the sociological excursions 
■which it contains. It is inevitable that the causes of the maladjust- 
ments and final tragedy should be traced back to their origin in the 
social habits of the people. The novel is dominated throughout fay an 
insistence on the evils created by “ outworn customs ”, but the social 
criticism is seldom aUowed to obtrude in the same manner as the 
psychological and descriptive passages. This more natural effect is 
obtained by the de'vice of representing it through the eyes and 
reflections of the character of Hamid, an educated young man of 
liberal and reformist tendencies, strongly under the spell of Qasim 
Amin and the social reformers, though the author occasionally reverts 
here too to the text-book idiom. The organization of the family and 
seclusion of women form naturally the main theme of his social 
criticism, but not the exclusive theme. Amongst other aspects of 
Egyptian life which he criticizes are the faulty type of education, 
divorced from the realities of life,^ the type of country doctor — this 
half-hnmorously *■ — and more bitterly the impostors who trade on the 
credulity of the peasantry as Shaykhs of the taraq? His- nationalist 
feeling is implicit, rather than explicit, hut occasionally finds outward 
expression, especially in regard to the humiliation of military service 
under the control of the foreigner.^ 

No less remarkable than the general character of the novel is the 
style of its composition. Its basis is the ordinary modem literary style, 
but substantially modified both in vocabulary and syntax. The 
influence of the colloq'uial idiom of the Delta, on the one band, is seen 
in 'the abruptness of the sentences and transitions and in many details 
of usage * ; that of French, on the other hand, in the long and complex 
sentences, with the principal clause intermpted by numerous 

1 1st ed., p. 18 ; 2nd ed., pp. 22-3. 

« 1st ed., pp. 401-403 ; 2nd ed., pp. 283-4. 

■ 1st ed., p. 322 ; 2nd ed., pp. 228-230. 

* iBt ed.. pp. 293. 296 ; 2nd ed., pp. 209, 211. 

* E.g. abi retained in oblique cases ; fondness for participles governing the 
accusative ; tendency to omission of relative conjunction (tUkidhi, etc.) ; the 
ungrammatical use of the oblique ease of the dual (e.g., 

p. 408; ^ ^ oj, p. 275 ; both corrected in 2nd ed., pp. 287, 

187). There can be little doubt that these ofienccs against literary usage, together 
vith the type of sentence illustrated in the following note, were partly responsihle 
for the negative attitude adopted towards it by the literary public on its first 
appearance. Moreover, the novelty in literary style of many details of usage and 
vocabulary has been blurred at this distance of time hy the fact that they have come 
to be more and more ertensively used in contemporary writing. 
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subordinate clauses and apocopes.* The impression which it leaves 
on the whoie is rather tortured, and corresponds to the admission made 
by Haykal Bey himself of the obstacles which he experienced to the 
expression of his thought in Arabic.* In regard to the vexed question 
of the idiom to be employed in the dialogue, he struck out boldly for 
the use of the colloquial dialect when the conversation is between the 
peasantry, while the educated characters, on the other hand, speak in 
modern literary idiom. 

It will be clear from what has been said that the imaginative 
element in Zaynab is more limited than in the average modern 
European novel, and that the various sentimental and intellectual 
components, which together constitute the personal element, tend to 
predominate over the narrative. It Ls admitted also by the author in 
his preface to the second edition that behind many of its peculiar 
features lie the influence and example of the modern French 
psychological novel.® But unless it can be shown that this influence 
has been so strong in detail, as well as in method and style, as to make 
the work in effect an adaptation from the French, it is impossible to 
deny to Zaynab the credit of being the first Egyptian novel, written 
by an Egyptian for Egyptian readers, and whose characters, settings, 
and plot are derived from contemporary Egyptian life. 

Althoi^h on its first appearance in 1914 the book attracted little 
notice, it apparently met with appreciation from an increasing circle 
of readers.* Its republication in 1929 was the result of a public 
demand, stimulated by several factors, amongst which may be included 
the strengthening of that national self-consciousness which it already 
foreshadowed, the literary eminence attained by the now confessed 
author, and the adaptation of the book as the subject of the first 
cinematograph film produced in Egypt.® On this occasion it naturally 

' E.g. the sentence beginning oj, lat od., p. 37 ; 2nd ed., p. 34 ; 

or that beginning i>LlsuL Vt ^ ^ 3 . 1st ed.. pp. 8&-iH) ; 2nd ed.. p. "0. 

* See the passages quoted in the third article of this series, BSOS., V, 3, 
p. 431. 

’ It would scarcely serve any useful purpose to attempt to trace out its origins 
in <letUl. Dr. Rudi l^ref. in a private letter, suggests that an interesting comparison 
might be made between Zifjnah and Th, Fontane's Briest, but the eompariaon 
could hardly go beyond general situation and atmosphere, anti it is not likeiy tliat 
Fontane entered into Dr. Haykal’s course of reading in Paris. 

‘ Already in 1927 I found great difficulty in procuring a copy. 

• It was adapted and produced by the RamsS Film Co. of Egypt in 1929, having 
been selected as the only novel amongst the works of “ two hundred or more writers ” 
which was worthy of consideration (see the article by tlie technical producer, 
Xnfiammad Karim, in as-Siassa, weekly ed., I7th August, 1929, p. 7). 
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became the subject of numerous articles and critiques, mostl 7 
laudatory ^ ; but of much greater importance for the problem of the 
dsTelopment of the novel in Egypt is a series of articles by Haykal 
Bey and Muhammad ‘Abdallah ‘Inan, which appeared in the weekly 
edition of .as-Siassa early in 1930 * 

How is it, asks Haykal Bey, that modern Arabic literature shows 
such a strange poverty and weakness in the field of the novel and the 
story, although Egyptians possess a natural talent for story-telling ? 
Several reasons have been put forward : lack of imaginative staying- 
power. the diSerence between the idioms of literature and of 
conversation, the slackness of Egyptian writers ; but none of these is 
the true cause, though the second reason given may possibly play 
a small part. He then suggests four contributory causes : (1) the 
relatively high proportion of illiteracy in Egypt, which prevents any 
real appreciation on the one hand, and ofiers inadequate material 
recompense to the writer on the other ; (2) the lack of support from 
the upper classes and the wealthy, perhaps because they are not 
encouraged to give support by the women (in this connection he recalls 
the part played by women in seventeenth and eighteenth century 
France, and the value of the encouragement and patronage of women in 
old Arabic Hterature) ; (3) the persistent and public depreciation of 
leading men, in Egypt by their rivals and inferiors; (4) the pre- 
occupation of the people with political and economic questions, and 
consequent tendency of writers to serve political rather than literary 
aims. The net result of all these causes is to hinder writers from the 
necessary specialization and long-maturing preparation, the necessity 
of which in novel-wTiting is not yet realized in Egypt. 

‘Inan in turn agrees with the general tenor of this analysis, but 
insists that the second of Haykal Bey’s four causes is the most 
important. The real key to the development of the novel Hes in the 
social position of women. The part played by women in 8timu1.ati.tig the 
ojd Arabic poetry has no relation to their encouragement of the novel, 
whose material basis is found only in a society in which women play 

* The most interesting of these, in view of what follows, ate the two long articles 
by al-Mazini in aa-Siaaaa, weekly ed., 27th April and 4th May, 1929. 

* 22nd FebruBTy (pp. 3-4) ; 1st March (p. 10) ; SUi March (pp- S-4}. On Muh- 
'Abd. Tnan see Khemiri and Kampfitoeyer, Leaders, pp. 22-3. The qnestion of modern 
litorary tendencies in Arabic and of the novel in particular is discussed ad nauseam 
in every production of the Arabic periodical press, but it would neither be possible 
nor profitable to analyse all these viewi here. The three articles deajt with here stand 
out from the rest, as having been written by authors with practical experience, and 
as facing the pioblem frankly and fully. 
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an important part and which is permeated by their influence, especially 
in dictating standanls of morals and manners. For lack of this 
influence the old Arabic literature, like medieval European literature, 
moves in a narrow field and is lacking in fineness of feeling and emotion. 
In modern Arabic literature this narrowness still persists, since the 
social standards remain unchanged. Zaynab Is an exception which 
proves the rule, since its success is due to the relative freedom enjoyed 
by women in the conditions of life in the Delta. He refuses 
therefore to share Haykal Bey's optimism ; under present conditions 
the Arabic novel can only he maimed, limited, and individual, and is 
unable to ofier any true representation or interpretation of the emotions 
and the character of social life. There can be no future for it in the 
modem literary revival so long as Muslim life remains in its traditional 
mould.*^ 

This article produced a reply from Haykal Bey in which he 
abandoned the arguments based upon external causes, which he had 
previously adduced, and went straight to the psychological root of 
the matter in an article which deaerv® to be read with the most 
sympathetic attention. The real weakness of the short story and the 
novel in Egypt, he asserts, corresponds to the failure to get the most 
out of life, and goes hack to the lack of any sound training of the 
emotions. The finer emotions cannot come to flower in a social life in 
which feeling is blunted to a point at which the physical desires take 
the place of any higher sentiment in tlie human soul. No art which does 
not spring in the mind of the artist from love for some aspect of life 
can possibly he a flourishing art. The development of the instinct of 
love to a human emotion in the higher sense demands a long end 
arduous training, for which one or even many generations may not 
suffice. Even charity and sympathy in their more developed social 
aspects axe still rare in Egypt ; love still remains close to the primitive 
instinct, and the existence of a finer ideal is hardly thought of or even 
imagined. Finally he seeks the reason for this defecti%'e training of the 
emotions in the absence of educative influences in the home, and in 
the character of the old type of education, which was purely 
vocational, not humane. 

1 j ^ ^ ‘ V 1 

Jr ‘ (^jLll I -iJUll! j j1 
* (J ^1 Ji ® 

.JLatU L»-j ,lilj j1 jji 
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Such arguments could not pass, of course, without meeting a con- 
siderahle current of opposition from different quarters. One of the more 
obvious and pertinent criticisms will be illustrated a little later in 
dealing with al-Mazini’s novel Ibrahim al-Katib. But it is scarcely 
surprising that the most fundamental criticism came from the ranks 
of the classically-educated. MTiy all this talk about novels ? Arabic 
literature got on very well in the past without them, and the craving 
for the novel is simply another instance of that insane imitation of the 
West which has wrought such havoc in the foundations of Eastern 
life. The Western novel, with its false and meretricious glamour, and 
its incompatibility with the traditional standards of the East, has 
exercised a debasing and destructive influence on Egyptian social life — 
why should she nrirse the serpent in her bosom 1 This opposition, in 
more temperate and reasoned form, may be illustrated from a recent 
article by Dr. ZakI Mubarak.^ Accepting the argument that the novel 
will not come into existence in Arabic literature until women have a 
recognized social position, he condemns the writers of Arabic stories as 
belonging “ to the lowest class of literary writers ”, lacking all literary 
training and independence of thought, and mere spongers on foreign 
literatures. Worse still, they mislead the youth into despising other 
forms of literature. But,’ in fact, true Hteratuie, by which is meant 
a truthful and artistic appreciation of life, may find expression in 
other forms as well, such as a risala or qasida. Arabic literature is 
not to be judged by French or English literature, but by the 
temperament of its ewn people, and by its success in expressing their 
minds, visions, and desires. The journalistic literature of Egypt even 
now illustrates many sides of their intellectual, spiritual, and 
emotional crises, and is only hindered from fuller discussion by the 
censorship of the government and the reactionaries. But there is 
another side to the question : as heirs of the past “ it is our duty to 
look at the past when we think of the present ”, and while moving on 
from the ancient styles and methods, to give due attention to their 
legacy of literature, which is often deeper and more valuable than 
“ the empty froth thrown in the face of modern literature 

But however instructive such discussions may be for the purpose 


* UtLs- : al-Ma'nfa, i, 11 (March, 1932), pp. 1328-8. The article is 

written in reply to a pessimistio article by Dr. Tahi IJusayn under the same 
title in the special number of the journal Li-JI, 10th January, 1932, in the 

course of which be quotes a casual remark made by the present wviter on the 
subject of tlie Egj-ptian novel. 
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of elucidating the various opinions actually held and laying bare the 
social and intellectual background of contemporary Egyptian 
literature, that literature itself — and herein it proves its vitality — 
has not waited upon their issue, but has taken its own independent 
way. The existence of the “ middle-ela-ss reader"' is a fact which, 
ignored as it may be in discussion, demonstrates its reality by creating 
a demand which has somehow to be satisfied. To invite his attention 
to the ‘Iqd al-Farld and the works of the Golden Age is to ofier him 
a .stone instead of the bread he wants and will have ; if the writers 
in his own tongue will not supply him with it, he will continue to import 
it from abroad, however indigestible it may be in the view of his 
doctors. The article, essay, or risala, and even, it is to be feared, the 
average qaslda, is either too .solid or deficient as a stimulus to the 
imagination ; it lacks above all the essential quality of living interest, 
and of all these only the poem offers anything that can enter into 
the imaginative heritage of the people. 

The problem, in essence, has very little to do with deliberate 
imitation of the West. It is a problem conditioned by the natural 
consequences of an increa-singly wide extension of primary education. 
For the similar problem in Europe the solution has, to a great extent, 
been found in the novel, and if Arabic \vrittrs find themselves unable 
to put forward any other satisfactory solution (and neither the 
magazine article nor the literary essay is a satisfactory solution), 
then no course is open to them but to fall back, provisionally at least, 
upon the Western solution. The idea that there should be anything 
derogatory to the dignity or self-respect of a people in the transference 
of a particular kind of literary production from without into their own 
literature would be indeed a strange extension of chauvinistic 
extravagance, and it has still to be shown that either Turkish or 
Indian literature has lost in depth and fidelity by the introduction of 
the novel. Hence it is that the novel and the story have been steadily 
driving their roots into the field of Egyptian letters, however ungrateful 
the soil or ungracious the welcome. But for the full development of 
the novel one essential condition is adaptation to its environment, 
and here lies, so far as the recent history of the Arabic novel is 
concerned, the main difficulty. 

Leaving aside the social factors discussed above, the Arabic novelists 
and story-writers were confronted with a further problem, already 
referred to at the beginning of this article, that, namely, of creating 
a modern novelistic technique. Of the earlier writers al-Manfaluti 
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and Gurgj Zaydan illustrate different approaches towards a solution, 
the one by the colour, the other by the simplicity, of his style. But 
neither touched the central difficulty, that of presenting a realistic 
representation of contemporary social life, in vocabulary, forms of 
expression, and especially in dialogue. This task was now taken up 
and experimented with by a group of writers of short stories, beginning 
with Muhammad Taymur (1892-1921).^ The general study of the 
works of these writers, apart from the fact that they constitute one 
of the most interesting orientations of modem Egyptian literature, is 
thus essential for following up the development of a new techniq^ue, 
but such a study would overstep the limits of the present article.* 
For our purposes it must suffice at present to examine briefly their 
handling of one of the most crucial problems, that of the idiom of 
dialogue. 

Here again the problem is not one which is peculiar to Arabic 
literature, but has its analogies both in an earlier stage of most Western 
European literatures and in those of all countries in. which the ordinary 
speech of daily social intercourse has not yet become standardised 
under the influence -of the literary usage. The question at issue is 
whether the dialogue is to run the risk of appearing artificial and stilted 
by being expressed in the literary idiom, or whether it is to aim at 
realism at the expense of the eesthetic dislocation involved in using 
one idiom for narrative and descriptions and another for dialogue. 
The first alternative is that adopted in all the early novels, not only 
the translated novels (where indeed it was quite natural), but also 
in those of the Syrian writers, with the result that they give even the 
Western reader the same impre^ion of formality and affectedness 
which he finds in the early novels in hia own language. Zaynab was 
the first work of fiction, to my knowledge, in which the dialogue was 


‘ Sea the biography his brother Mahmud in the latrodnotion to vol. i 
of hia collected worka, entitled rsj^ (Cairo, Ma^b. al-I‘timad, 1922), 

pp. 11-88 ; Cheikho in al-Madiriq (1926), pp. 802-3 ; fvuthei the Introdootion to 
layi H p. 45; Widmer, p. 52. The foUowing section of the latter 

Introdustion containa a list of the principal recent writers of short stories in 
Arabic, to whom muat be added — and that in the first place — MabmQd Taymur 
himself; for him see Widmer. pp. 3-9, and the literature cited there on p. 8. 
Two of Muh- Taymur’a stories (Sos. 2 and 7 of the collection entitled b), 

translated into English by the poet Ahmad ESmI, are contained in the last chapter of 
Eggpt in BilhowHU, by Trowbridge HaU (New York : MaomiUan, 1928), together with 
two sketches by Manlaluti, an essay by 'Aquad, and poems by ‘Aijqad, Shawqi, 
Hofi; Ibrahim, and Kami himself. 

* Cf. the article of Mme. Ode-Vasil'era cited above, p. 9, n. 1. 
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phrased in the colloquial idiom. The same striving after realism 
influenced also the liters of short stories, at least to begin with, 
and in the first edition of Mahmud Taymur’s collection entitled 
Aak-shaykh Guin'a, for example, the dialogue is also in colloquial 
Egyptian. But there has gradually grown up a tendency to adopt 
a compromise, by graduating the speech of the characters from pure 
literary to pure colloquial idiom according to the education and station 
of the speakers, and, further, even in the case of the former, to avoid 
in general words and phraseology of too literary a stamp, in favour of 
simpler and more colloquial turns of phrase.’ By this means the 
impression of naturalism is maintained, at a very slight sacrifice of 
realism, and it is in fact no great task for the reader, if he so desires, 
to transpose the written symbols in many cases into tbe spoken forms. 
We may, however, expect at no very distant date to see this problem 
solve itself, both by the general extension of primary education and 
still more through the influence of the Egyptian broadcasting stations. 

It remains only to inquire how far the problems, needs, and 
aspirations to which we have referred have been met in the most recent 
examples of the Egyptian novel. As may be gathered from the 
discussion summarised above, these are very few indeed if we are to 
take into account only genuinely original productions of a certain 
literary value. 

The most prolific and also, according to Mahmud Taymur, the 
most popular Arabic novelist of the present day is Niqula’l-Haddad,® 
editor of the journal As-SayyidM ica'r-Itigal, in which most of his works 
were originally published serially. Although himself Syrian, the tone 
and feeling of his writing is markedly Egyptian, much more so than 
that of most other Syrian publicists. To judge by his historical novel 
Firavmal al-‘Arab ‘inda’t-Turk,^ he possesses the feuilleton-writer’s 
gift of keeping the reader’s interest on the stretch by rapidity of move- 
ment and frequent dramatic climaxes, but his plot is loosely constoucted 

* In the second edition of G^n^a {Cairo, as-Salafiya, 134o/1927] 

the dialogue has been te^•iBed in accordance with this method. See on this subject 
the Introduction to this edition and Widmer, p. 7. 

* Introdnction to laiJI Ji- pp. 46-7; tVidcier, p. 68, where the 
titles of bis principal works are cited. He is known also as a translator of 
socialogical works. 

* Publiahed originaUy in 1922-3 j issued in one volume, Matb. Y’usui Kawwi, 
n.d. The scene is laid in Constantinople during the war of 1914-18. This was intended 
as the first volume of a series, the second of which appeared later under the title 
of Oam'iyat 'ikhwin ai-ahd. 

TOti. Vn. PART 1. 
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aad the figures lack characterization, and it is questionable whether 
he has any contribution to make, either in style or treatment, to the 
literary development of the Egyptian novel. 

Much greater literary interest attaches to another historical 
novel, the first strictly Egyptian work of its kind, entitled Ibnat 
al-Mamluk (“The Mamluk’s Daughter”), by Muhammad Earid 
Abu Hadid.=^ This work does not seem to be in any sense dependent 
upon the type of historical novel written by Zaydan, and represents 
in some respects an advance upon him. The heroic element gives way 
to a mote subdued realism, and the story is not wrapped round 
historical events, hut placed in a historical setting, the period selected' 
being that of the struggle of Muhammad ‘Ali and the MaToInVii 
between 1805 and 1808. The course of historical events is fitted 
naturally into the background, and not forced upon the reader’s notice ; 
even the most important military action during this period, the English 
expedition to Alexandria and its defeat at Rosetta in 1807, is only 
referred to briefly in two or three lines, although the hero, a young 
Arab refugee from the Wahhabis in Arabia, is represented as having 
taken part in the straggle. Although the book does not succeed 
altogether in avoiding the stiffness of the older historical novels, there 
is more life and movement in the characters, and it holds the reader’s 
attention right down to its tragic conclusion. 

The most recently published, and in every respect the most 
important, Arabic novel since Zaynad is the long-awaited work of 
al-MazinI, issued in 1931 under the title of Ibrahim aX-Kdtib} According 
to the author’s statement in the Preface, the novel was -written partly 
in 1925 and finished later on in 1926,’ -then thrown aside, and a portion 
of the second half was hurriedly rewritten during printing o-wiag to 
the loss of the original manuscript, which may explain a certain 
unevenness referred to below. The Preface deals also in an interesting 
maimer with the questions discussed above. In regard to the language 
of dialogue, al-MazinI rejects the coUoquial idiom as lacking flexibility 
of expression and not being sufficiently stabilized, whereas the literary 


1 Cairo, Ma^b. al-I'timad, 1926, p. 435. 

* Biaayal JJroifra al-K&iib iijoiam JirSAim 'Abd aX-Q&dir al-Mazin% (Cairo, 
Ma^b. at-Taraqql, 1350/1931), pp. 384. 

* The greater part thus belonge to the period during which his new style was 

still in process o{ formation, and Is earlier than the sketches collected under the 
title of UjJ( [Cairo. Math. at-Taraqql, 1929), pp. 320. See further 

B30S., V, 3, 460-4 ; Khemiri and Kampffmeyer, Leaders, 27-9. 
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idiom is daily acquiring greater flexibility and polish. He also 
criticizes the views of Haykal Bey as to the obstacle offered by 
Egyptian social life to the creation of the Egyptian novel. Such a view 
assumes; wrongly, that the Western novel is the only possible model 
for the novel ; but why should there not be an Egyptian novel, 
possessing its own distinctive character ? The social life of Egypt 
offers no obstacle to any writer with the requisite capacity for 
imagination. Moreover, granted that the emotion of love is felt and 
conceived of in Egypt in a manner different from that in the West, 
why must ttiia be a fatal difficulty, or why even must the emotion of 
love be the mainstay of the novel ? Such a limitation is “ sheer 
hysteria, neither more nor less ” 

The novel itself does not wholly fulfil the expectations aroused by 
these aj^uments. Not that it is defective from the point of view of 
plot, development of situation and characters, and other technical 
aspects ; in these respects it is certainly the best original novel in 
Arabic to my knowledge. There is the same lightness of touch, the 
same humour, sometimes subtle, sometimes more on the surface, 
the same rather defiant cynicism,^ which, as already remarked in the 
preceding study, distinguishes al-MazinI’s work from that of all other 
contemporary writers in Arabic. The narrative moves rapidly and 
easily, the dialogue is crisp and natural, and the social criticism and 
philosophical implications of the story are implicit rather than 
exphoitly expressed.* But it is not, except for its characters and setting, 
an Egyptian novel in the sense which al-Mazini himself appears to 
postulate. The hero, who gives his name to the work, is entirely 
a Westernized creation, in whom few Egyptians would be likely to 
recognize themselves — perhaps the publisher has some justification 
for claiming, in spite of the author’s disclaimer, that the identity of 
names between hero and writer is not entirely fortuitous. The novel 
itself is Western in feeling and ideas as well as in literary background, 
and the subject round which it revolves is a psychological study of 
the emotion of love in its Western rather than its Egyptian conception. 
Even the purely external features of form and style confirm this 


1 The reader can already guess eomsthing of his spirit from the dedication : 
“ To her for whom I live, on whose behalf I Btrire, and with whom alone I am 
concerned, willy-nilly— my self.” 

• E.g. in referenec to magical spells and the like, “ ... in spite of his Azharite 
education ... he had no belief in all that ” {p. 241). 
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impression, such as the freiiueiit use of Western, images and phrases, ^ 
and comparative absence of the corresponding Arabic phrases, and, 
most curious of all, the practice of heading each chapter with a verse 
from the Bible. The phrasing itself diverges in many details from the 
normal usages of literary Arabic, though without doing actual violence 
to the genius of lie language. There is, however, a certain difference 
in tone and subject between the first and second halves of the book. 
The former moves entirely within the framework of Egyptian social 
life, and in its harmonious blending of humour and sympathy could 
come only from the pen of an Egyptian writer. The latter depicts 
another atmosphere in much harder tones, and the colour gradually 
fades out, as if the author’s style were afiected by the closing in of the 
shadow upon his hero. 

Without den3ring, therefore, the imaginative originality of the 
author, the literary parentage of IbraMm, . like that of Zaynab, is 
obviously to be sought in the Western novel. But the rather 
sentimental prototypes of Zaynab are not the sort of production which 
would appeal to al-Maanl, whose inclinations are altogether towards 
a robuster view and more realistic presentation. In this case, his habit 
of literary reminiscence * gives a clue to the or^in of at least part of 
the conception, and points directly to M. P. Artzyb^hev’s Scmme. 
The plot and development of IbraMm aUKatib are (it should be noted) 
entirely different from those of Artzybashev’s story, but the character 
of Ibrahim has certainly borrowed something from that of Sanine 
(though what in Scmine is romantically portrayed as the result of 
natural training is in IbraMm the outcome of a matured philosophy), 
and one scene in particular is practically a literal translation of the 
oUmax of the Russian novel.® 

‘ E.g, “ a ‘ Homeric ’ sight ” (p. 147) ; “ his words were like . . . pearls oast 
before swine ” (p. 376). 

* This free adaptation of episodes or methods from well-known hooke is 

characterjstio of al-Mazicrs work (see for example the reminiscences of Mark 
Twain’s Tie Innocents Abroad in hie ttavei sketches entitled il»-^ — 

originallj published by him as Special Oorrespondcnt for as-Siasea — signalized by 
‘Umar Abu'n-Na^r in al-Haditk, vi, 5 (Aleppo, May, 1932), pp. 359-366) but appears 
to me in no way to detract from his literary craftsmanship. 

• Sanine was translated into Arabic (T by al-Mezini himself) from the discreetly 
abridged English, version (by P. Pinkerton, 1916) and published enfeuilleion, under 
the title of <«.,yi ^1. I have not eeen this Arabic translation, but a detailed 
oomparison between phraseology and episodes from it and from al-Mazinfs novel 
will be found in an article in al-^adt&, vi, 3 (Aleppo, Maroh, 1932), pp. 194-201, by 
tho ‘Iraqi novelist Mahmud Ahmad (lor whose writings see M. Taymur, tr. WidnKsr, 
p. 53). 
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Thus the Egyptian novel, in the work of its two chief repre- 
sentatives, still falls short of the ideal which they, along with others, 
have visualized. The link between technical competence and Egyptian 
inspiration has yet to be satisfactorily forged. So long as this is absent 
the mass of renders in Egypt will continue to gather up the crumbs 
which fall from the tables of others — unless, indeed, the writers of 
Egypt succeed in creating some entirely new literary form, a much 
harder task, of which there is no indication at present. So far from the 
novel serving as the stalking-horse of Western '‘materialism ”, I can 
conceive of no effective barrier to the flood of Western literary 
influences in Egypt but the development of the truly Egyptian novel, 
and perhaps we may yet see a Department of Journalism and Novel- 
writing at the University of al-Azhar. 


Additional Notes to BSOS., V, pp, 445-466 

p. 450, n. 1 : The editor of the Jourml of the Oriental League is 
the well-known publicist, ‘AlT ‘Abd ar-Rariq (on whom see Khemiri 
and Kampffmeyer, Leaders t>i Contemporary Arabic Literature, 
pp. &-10). 

p. 453 : Dr. Haykal’s Egyptian patriotism is expressed in another 
fashion in the introduction to his collected biographies, entitled 
a (Math. as-Siyasa, 1929; cf. Khemiri and 

Kampffmeyer, p. 22, note e) — an eloquent piece of special pleading, 
in which he defends Egypt against the charge of having passively 
submitted to a succession of foreign conquerors. 

p. 457, n. 4 : On the controversy between Dr. Taha Idusayn and 
his critics on the subject of pre-Islamic poetry, see now the analysis 
published by Professor Kratchkowsky cited above, p. 7, n. 1. 

p. 458, n. 4 : As Dr. Taha Husayn’s autobiographical work 
aUAyyam has now been made available in an English translation 
{An Egyptian Childhood, trans. by E. H. Paxton. London : Routledge, 
1932, pp. viii + 168), supervised by the author himself, there is little 
to be gained from devoting a special study to it, as I had originally 
intended. A comparison and study of the relationship between this 
work and the biographical novels of Dr. Pa 5 rf and F. J. Bonjean, 
noted on p. 459, n. 1, would, however, form an interesting subject, 
p. 464, n. 4 : The work and personality of Dr. Shibll Shumayyil 
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liave at last been rescued from the semi-oblivion wiiich seemed to 
surround them, by J. Lecerf : “ Sibli Sumayyii, mfitapkysicien et 
moralistc contemporain ” in Bull, des Etudes Orierdales, i, pp. 152-186 
and 209-211. 

p. 465 : On Salaonali Musa, as on most of tbe writers dealt with in 
the course of this article, cf. now the biographical and literary data 
collected by Khemiri and Kampfeneyer in the very useful publication 
quoted frequently above. 



The Islamic Background of Ibn Khaldun’s Political 

Theory 

By H. A. R. Gibb 

I T seems an odd eoincideiice that within the last three years there 
should have appeared four different studies devoted to the work of 
Ibn Khaldun, considering that in the half-century following the 
issue of de Slane’s translation of the Muqaddima,^ apart from von 
Kremer's study * and a few short articles drawing the attention of 
a wider circle of students in various countries to its significance, 
it was not until 1917 that the first monograph on the subject was 
published by Dr. Taia ^uaain.® This work, like most of the earlier 
articles, dealt primarily with the sociological aspects of Ibn Khaldun’s 
historical theory, and the same interest predominates in all but one 
of the three or four articles published since 1917. Of the latest studies 
it may be said that, though still giving prominence to the social aspect, 
they covet as a whole a rather wider ground. Dr, Gaston Bouthoul, 
indeed, limits himself in his title * to Ibn Khaldun’s “ Social 
Philosophy”, but the contents of his essay overleap these hounds, 
especially the first thirty pages, devoted to a very suggestive analysis 
of the personality and intellectual outlook of the historian. Professor 
Schmidt’s tractate ® is in the nature of a survey of the field ; he 
assembles and examines the views of earlier writers on different aj^cts 
of Ibn Khaldun’s work, but does not put forward any synthesis of 
his own. Lastly, the two recent German works of Drs. Kamil Ayad ® 
and Erwin Rosenthal ’ mark a return towards the more strictly 


‘ Xat Prolegomines hittoriqueit, Faria, 1863-8. 

* A. von Kiemer, Ibn Chdldin wid. uint Kutturgeichichtt itr iilamitehen Seieht, 
8.-B- Ak. Wien, 1878. Pnll bibliographies of the other articles will be found in any 
of the works mentioned below. 

< Taha Hussain, £tude analytupu d criliqut de la pkiloaephie sociale d'lbn Kialdenn, 
Paris, 1617. 

* Gaston Bouthoul, Ibn Khaldovn, Sa Philoeophie sociale, Paris (Qeutbner), 
1680, pp. 65. 

• Nathaniel SchiBidt, Ibn Khaldun, historiaTi, sociotoptsf, and philosopher. New 
York (Columbia U.P.), 1830, pp. 88. 

• Kamil Ayad, Die Geschiehls- und GeaelUehajlAAre Ibn ffaWCns, 2tes, Heft der 
“ Poraohungen zur Geschiehts- und Gesellaebaftslehre ” bi^. v. Kurt Bteysig, 
Stuttgart and Berlin, 1030, pp. s -f 208. 

’ Enrin Bosenthal, Ibn Khalduns Gedanien niter dea Steal, Beiheft 25 der His- 
torisehen Zeitsebrift, Muncheu and Berlin (R. Oldenbourg), 1632, pp. z -i- 118. 
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historical thought of the Mjxqaddima, and the latter in particular is 
the first monograph to be devoted exclusively to Ibn Khaldun’s 
political theory.'' The two books differ considerably in plan. 
Dr. Ayad, after a long and philosophical introduction on the general 
trends of Islamic cultural and inteOectual development, displays a 
remarkable critical faculty and acuteness of observation in the analysis 
of Ibn Khaldun’s historical method, and concludes by examining in 
outline his social theory. Dr. Rosenthal on the other hand prefers 
to let Ibn Khaldun explain himself, and describes bis own work as 
“ a modest attempt to present the historian with the material from 
which to construct a picture of Ibn Khaldun’s view of the State, 
by means of as accurate a translation as possible of the most important 
passages in his MuqaMima in which he analyses the theory of the 
State, together with an historical interpretation limited strictly to 
the text 

In view of these admirable and very serviceable books it would 
be an unnecessary task to attempt to traverse the whole field of Ibn 
Khaldun’s political thougjit here. The object of the following remarks 
is solely to draw attention to a point which appears to the writer to be 
fundamental for any critical study of Ibn Khaldun’s thought, but 
which has been consistently overlooked or even misrepresented in 
most, if not all, of the works already cited. (For purposes of discussion 

‘ Uestion may also be made here oi the Special Number issued by the Arabic 
joumal aU^adilh of Aleppo in Sept., 19S2, to celebrate the sexcentenary of Ibn 
Khaldun’s birth. The artides, which are all from the hands of leading Arabic scholars 
of the present day, are somewhat unequal in value, but demonstrate the very kemi 
interest shown in his work in modern Arabic circles. A note of dissidence is, however, 
introduced by the ent^ctopEedist Fszid Wag<£, who in a brief and rather unsatis- 
factory aitide argues that the lAuqaddina is a work neither of sociology nor of the 
philosophy of history. 

* The necessity for a revision of de Slane's somewhat loose translation (indis- 
pensable as it still is} has long been known to Orientalists, and it is one of the merits 
of R.’s book that, with some assistance from Professor Beigstrasser, he provides a 
much more literal and accurate version of the passages translated, so far as I have 
tested it. Some errors remain, however ; e.g. p. 41 : “. . . hat den Namen Konigtum, 
und es ist sein SeJn, das sie beherrscht ” (tmamma 'l-malakaia waMya kavmultu 
yambikuhum) i p- 97 : “ und auf jede einzelne von ihnen (diesen Kiinsten) grosae 
Sorgfalt 2 U verwenden ” {K’Ka’onnu^i f% TcuUi wab-idin sani'i'u hztAiratun). Doubtful 
words or readings are responsible for some errors ; p. 23 ; ‘I suspect the word 
rendered as “ die Bevdlk«ung (?) " to mean something like “ complen 
of tribal relationships ” ; a few lines further on “ untersthtzen sie ”, which makes 
nonsense in the context, is due to an apparent error of ma'umzttmfor 9na’unat'"'(‘‘Bource 
of expense”); p. 87 : “ einen Genuss aus dem Streit machen (?)” has arisen from 
a misreading bi'likilafi for ii’lifialSgi (“ enjoyment of worldly happiness ”). 
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it will be convenient to illustrate the argument more especiallf from 
the two last-named German works.) The general explanation of 
the deficiency referred to is to be sought in a certain tendency to 
exaggerate the independence and originality of Ibn Khaldun's thou^t, 
which in turn arises from a misapprehension of his outlook, especially 
in its relation to religious questions. 

The true originality of Ibn Khaldun’s work is to be found in his 
detailed and objective analysis of the political, social, and economic 
factors underlying the establishment of political units and the 
evolution of the State, and it is the results of this detailed analysis 
that constitute .the “ new science ” which he claims to have founded. 
The materials on which his analysis is based were derived partly 
from his own experience — a point rightly emphasized in all these 
works — and partly also from the historical sources to his hand relating 
to the history of Islam, which he interpreted with a striking disregard 
of established prejudices. But the axioms or principles on which 
his study rests axe those of practically all the earlier Sunni jurists and 
social philosophers. Dr. Ayad is at some pains to argue that a 
fundamental difierence exists between Ibn Khaldfln's first principles 
as to the origins of society and those of his predecessors (pp. 166-6) ; 
the latter start from a global conception of “human society” 
{al-mujtama‘ al-insdni), whereas he starts from a dj-namic conception 
of “human association” (al-ijtima'). But apart from the evidence 
against this assumption to be found in the typical passage which will 
be quoted shortly. Dr. Ayad has almost immediately to admit (p. 168) 
that Ibn Khaldun simply took over their “ utilitarian ” arguments, 
“although his conception does not wholly agree at bottom with their 
views.” This admission is fully borne out by Ibn Khaldun’s own 
explanation, that the difierence between the subject of his book and 
the observations of his predecessors lies in the fact that their statements 
were “ not argued out as we have argued them out, but simply touched 
on by way of exhortation in a belletristie style ”, and served only 
as general introduction to works of an ethical character.^ Whale 
they in pursuance of their objects have been content to summarize 
the historical process in general terms, he has made it bis business to 
explain the mechanism in detail, since his object, which he admits 
is of subsidiary importance {Hiamamtvhd . . . da'ifa), is solely to 
establish criteria for the “rectification of historical narratives”. 
In doing so, of course, he introduces many conceptions which find 
‘ Muqiddima to Bk. i (Quatremere i, 65). 
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no place in their outline sketches, but are not in. any way in contra* 
diction to them. 

Yet both Dr. Rosenthal and Dr. Ayad assert the contrary. The 
former remarks (p. 9) that it 'should be particularly emphasized that 
Ibn Khaldun “ on the basis of his own observations ” recognizes that 
kingship can come about without anj’' divine investiture or aid, and 
regards this (p. 12) as " an indication of independent thought, free 
of all theological restraint”. Dr. Ayad is even more emphatic. 
Noting that Ibn Elhaldun does not make prophecy a prerequisite 
for human association, he adds (p. 114), " This proposition of Ibn 
Khaldun’s is openly directed against the Muslim theologians, who 
describe any human life as impossible without prophetic guidance,” 
and repeats the observation (p. 169) in reference to Ibn Khaldun’s 
argument against the exaggerated postulates of the ” philosophers 

If, however, we examine the actual phraseology of the Muslim 
theologians, we shall find that it does not bear out these assumptions. 
To take an extreme case I shall quote the relevant passage from 
a work of the kind referred to by Ibn Khaldun and written by one of 
the protagonists of the strictest orthodox views, Ibn Taimlya (d. 728/ 
1328), two generations before him. This passage, which forms part 
of the general introduction to his treatise on the Censorship,^ runs as 
follows : — 

” None of mankind can attain to complete welfare, either in this 
world or in the next, except by association {vjtima' !), co-operation, 
and mutual aid. Their co-operation and mutual aid is for the purpose 
of acquiring things of benefit to them, and their mutual aid is also 
for the purpose of warding off things injurious to them. For this 
reason it is said that “Man is a political being by nature”. But 
when they unite together (jama‘u) there must of necessity be certain 
thinp which they do to secure their welfare and certain other things 
which, they avoid because of the mischief which lies in them, and they 
will render obedience to the one who commands them to the attain- 
ment of those objects and restrains them from those actions of evil 
consequence. Moreover, aU mankind must of necessity render 
obedience to a commander and restrainer. Those who are not 
possessed of divine books or who are not followers of any religion 
(man lam yahm min ahli'l-hUvbi’l-ilahlyati wcda min aUi diinin) yet 
obey their kings in regard to those matters wherein they believe 

' First Muq,adilima to Bk. i, section 1 (Q. i, 72). 

* AUHisba (Cairo. Mu'aiTad Preas, 1318 h.), p. 3. 
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that their worldly iaterests lie, sometimes rightly, sometimes wrongly.” 
If this passage is compared with the Introduction to Book i, section 1, 
of the Muqaddima, or such a restatement as Book iii, chapter 23,* or 
the still more illuminating passage in Book v, chapter 6,* it will be 
seen that Ibn Khaldun does little more than espand these ideas and 
give them greater precision by introducing his conception of ‘asablya. 

This example leads up to the second question — how far Ibn Khaldun 
deserves to be credited with the freedom from religious bias or pre- 
occupations which both these writers ascribe to him ? Granted at 
the outset that he aims at describing the phenomena of political 
life as he sees them to exist, and that on the basis of these empirical 
observations he does in fact describe them objectively and dis- 
passionately, with a remarkable grasp of the essential characteristics 
of political power, the stages of its evolution, and the intricate inter- 
relations of the State with all aspects of human civilization. His 
“materialism”, “pessimism”, or “fatalism” has been remarked 
by all his commentators, on the ground that he never puts forward 
suggestions for the reform of the institutions which he describes so 
minutely, nor considers the possibility that they may be modified 
as the result of human effort and thought, but accepts the facts as 
they are and presents the cycle of states and djuiasties as an inevitable 
and almost mechanical process. Dr. Ayad remarks, for example 
(p. 163), that he makes no attempt to justify history, that his principles 
are not theocentric (p. 97), and that he holds, “in blunt opposition 
to the Muslim theological view,” to the doctrine of causality and 
natural law in history (p. 143). Further, he emphasizes (pp. 51-3) 
his treatment of rei^jon “ simply as, a weighty cultural phenomenon 
and an important socio-psvchological factor in the historical process ”, 
while admitting that he remained a sincerely convinced Muslim. 
Similarly, Dr. Rosenthal insists more than once that Ibn Khaldto 
holds firmly to the doctrines of the Sharta, and that by religion he 
has in view the religion of Islam exclusively, yet it is one of the out- 
standing features of his theory that he treats religion “ as no more 
than one factor, however important it may be ” (p. 58). “ Religion 
(he proceeds) is an important factor also in the autarchic State, 
but it does not alone give its content to the State, not even to the 
Islamic State. It is, like every phenomenon, liable to changes, at 
least so far as its degree of intensity and the realization of its demands 
are concerned. . . . The law of the State is derived from religion, but 
^ Q. i, 337-8 i translated in Rosenthal, p. 39. * Q. ii, 290, 11. 9-18 
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the State abstracts itself in practice from the whole compass of its 
validity and follows its own aims. These, however, are determined 
by power and lordship and extend to the wellbeing of the citizens, 
primarily in this world, within the body of the State. . . . Human need 
and human effort have founded the State as a necessity, and it exists 
for man. The help of God lightened his work, the divine ordinance 
directed him to the best way, the word of God urged him on and 
supported his impulse towards conquest and power. But it is not 
ad maiorem Dei gloriam that the State exists, but rather for the 
protection of men and the ensuring of order ” (pp. 69-60). At the 
same time “ for Islamic thought, the formulations of the Eeligious 
Law are ideal demands, and recognized as such also by Ibn Khaldun 
These two views, according to Dr. Rosenthal, exist side by side in 
his work, but it is the former which is at the centre of his conceptions. 

It seems to me that, in spite of the efforts made by both doctors 
to reconcile such a view of religion and the State with the orthodox 
standpoint of Ibn KhaldQn, there is an unresolved contradiction 
between these two statements. Ibn KhaldfLn was not only a Muslim, 
but as almost every page of the Muqaddima bears witness, a Muslim 
jurist and theologian, of the strict Maliki school. For him religion 
was far and away the most important thing in life — ^we have seen that 
he expressly calls his study a thing of subsidiary value — and the 
SharVa the only true guide. This means not just that Ibn Khaldun 
was careful to safeguard himself in his arguments from the suspicion 
of unorthodoxy — still less that, as Dr. Ayad would have us believe, 
he ‘ ‘ shows great adroitness in interpreting the Islamic Law in 
accordance with his view, and so seeks to subordinate religion to his 
own scientific theories ” (p. 173)— but that he did not and could not 
introduce into his system anything that was logicaUy incompatible 
with, the Islamic standpoint. He was all the less likely to do so since, 
as M. Bonthoul {p. 17) points out, and as we shall have occasion to 
recall further on, he was by early training and inclination strongly 
attracted to logic and the rational sciences. Amongst his early works 
cited by Dr. Ayad (p. 17) was a treatise on logic, and it is this logical 
bent of his mind which supplies the key to the whole conception of the 
Muqaddima. Indeed, as Dr. Ayad shows more than once (pp. 57-8, 
135, 169), in spite of his rejection of the logical systems of the meta- 
physicians, based ib they were on abstract a priori ideas, his own 
insistence on the absolute validity of his deductions leads him at 
times into premature generalizations. 
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The explanation of his apparent reduction of religion to a secondary 
place in hia exposition is that in his work he is not concerned witii 
religion, i.e. Islam, as such, but only with the part played by religion 
in the outward course of historj". The State occupies the centra] 
place, because it is the subject of his study. But a careful examination 
of the chapters which constitute the first three books of the Muq^dima 
will show that he uses the term religion in two difierent senses. On the 
one hand is religion in the true or absolute sense, when the whole 
will of man is governed hy his religious conviction and his animal 
nature is held in check. Opposed to this is “acquired religion”, 
a second-hand and relatively feeble thing, which saps his manhood 
and fails to control his animal impulses.^ This distinction underlies 
also the chapter® “That a religious rising {da'wa) unsupported by 
‘a^tdiiya is doomed to failure ”, upon which so much weight is placed 
fay these investigators, for Ibn Khaldun makes it quite clear that he is 
speaking of religious movements which have no divine commission 
behind them, and thus are religious only in the outward sense. 

The ethical and Islamic basis of Ibn Khaldun’s thought is, however, 
implicit thcoughoui' ^ exposition, quite apart from his constant 
appeal to texts from Qur’an and Tradition. His doctrine of causality 
and natural law, which in Dr. Ayad's view stands in such sharp 
opposition to Muslim theological views, is simply that of the sunnat 
Allah so often appealed to in the Qur’an. Although for theological 
purposes it was found necessary to insist that cause and eSect are not 
integrally connected, in so far as both the apparent cause and the 
apparent effect are in reality separate divine creations, yet it was 
accepted that God did in fact, by eternal “custom”, create the 
appropriate “effect” after creating the “cause”; indeed, without 
this presuppiraition, the further doctrine of the special power bestowed 
upon prophets of “ violation of natural order ” {kharq al-ada) would 
have no meaning. It may, however, be allowed that Ibn Khaldun 
lays much greater stress than most Muslim vraters upon the inevitable 
working of cause and effect as “ natural law 

A similar conclusion emerges from hia historical theory in the 
strict sense. The association of men for mutual assistance “ fulfils 
the wise purpose of God for their survival and preservation of the 
species”, and without it there would not he perfected “what God 
has willed for the population of the world by them and His establish- 

* Cf.eep. Bk.ii, chap. 6, translated in E.,pp. d8-9 (Q. i, 230-2), andii, 27 (Q. i, 276). 

* Bk. iii, chap. 6 (Q. i, 286-flO), translated in E., p. 5i. 
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merit of them as TTis vicegerents”.' The institution of kingship is 
likewise ordained hy God, whether it be good or e^,* and the 
‘asablya which furnishes the mechamsm whereby it is attained is 
itself due to the aid of God.* Thus even the civil state exists as part 
of the divine purpose. Ifan Khaldto then goes on to recognize several 
varieties of states, classified according to their laws.* This passage is 
particularly worth attention, in view of the express statements of 
Dr. Eosenthal that Ibn Khaldun "passes no judgments of value 
and prefers no form of State over another ” (p. 47), and of Dr. Ayad 
that “he refrains on prindjile from judgments of value ” (p. 123); 
“ The state (says Ibn Khaldun) whose law is based upon violence and 
superior force and giving full play to the irascible nature is tyranny 
and injustice and in the eyes of the Law blameworthy, a judgment 
in which also political wisdom concurs. Further, the state whose law 
is based upon rational government and its principles, without the 
authority of the Shan'a,^ is likewise blameworthy, since it is the 
product of speculation without the light of God . . . and the principles 
of rational government aim solely at worldly interests.” Opposed 
to both of these stands the Caliphate as the only perfect state, being 
based on the true practice of the Shan’a, which furthers both the 
temporal and spiritual interests of its subjects.' 

The central position which the Caliphate or ideal state occupies 
in Ibn Khaldun’s thought may be supported by another argument. 
It has heen remarked above that Ibn Khaldun develops his thesis 
along strictly logical lines, and a glance at the sequence of his chapters 
shows that they lead up to and culminate in the Caliphate.’’ Having 


‘ Bi. i, oh. 1, lit Muqaddirna (Q. 1, 70-1). 

» Bfc; ii. ch. 20 (Q. j. 25&-60). 

’ Bk. iii, oh. 4 (Q. i, 284). 

* Bk. iii, ch. 26, translated in R,, 61-2 (Q. i, 342-3). 

‘ De Slane’a translation misses the point of the phiaae min gkairi na?xn'sh»har‘i 
inserted in Q. after tea’ aikamiha, 

‘ The same judgment is expressed in a slightly di£erent fashion in Bk. ii, ch. 20 
iQ. i, 256-60), from which it is clear that Ibn Khaldun’s connotation of the term 
Caliphate is general and not restricted to the historical Caliphate. 

’ It is the chief defect of Ci. Rosenthal's otherwise admirable survey of Ibn 
Khaldun's political thought that he has ova;looked the logical aequenoe of his exposi- 
tion, and hy shuffling about hie cliapters un-vrittingly distorts his point of view. For 
e x ample, in the section headed “ The evolution of the State ” the order of the passages 
which he has selected is as follows :—Bk.ii, ch. 15 ; iii, 14; iii, 17 j ii, 16: iii, 15 ; 
ii, 18 ; iii, 11 { iii, 12 ; iii, 16 ; ii, 22 ; iii, 2 ; iii, 3 ; H, 4 ; ii. 5 ; ii, 23 ; iii, 7-» 
Ml, 8 ; iii, 18 ; iii, 10 ; iii, 13 : in 47 : iii. 46. 
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reached this point he halts to discuss in elaborate detail the organiza- 
tion associated with the Caliphate,^ before passing on to investigate 
the causes of the decay of the Stats and its final destruction. It is 
in the course of this discussion that he explains the gradual trans- 
formation of the historical Arab Caliphate into an ordinary kingship,® 
as due to the force of ‘ambvya amongst the Umayyad family (though 
not, in his view, amongst the early Umayyad rulers themselves) 
regaining an ascendency over the religious enthusiasm which had 
restrained it in the time of the early Caliphs. 

Thus it is impoKible to av'oid the impression that Ibn Khaldiln, 
besides setting out to analyse the evolution of the State, was, like the 
other Muslim jurists of his time, concerned with the problem of 
reconciling the ideal demands of the ShaiVa with the facts of history. 
The careful reader will note how he drives home the lesson, over and 
over again, that the course of history is what it is because of the 
infraction of the Shan'a by the sin of pride, the sin of luxury, the sin 
of greed.® Even in economic life it is only when the ordinances of the 
SharVa are observed that prosperity follows.* Since mankind will 
not follow the iSAan'a it is condemned to an empty and unending 
cycle of rise and fall, conditioned by the “ natural ” and inevitable 
consequences of the predominance of its animal instincts. In this 
sense Ibn KhaldSn may be a “ pessimist ” or “ determinist ”, but bis- 
pessimism has a moral and religious, not a sociological, basis. 

’ Dr. Ayad points out that Ibn KhftldQn denies that the Caliphate (or Imimate) 
is one of the “ pillars of the faith bat fails to obscire that it ie the Shi'ite dootrine 
that he rejects, and that in his arguments against the rational necessity of the Caliphate 
(iii, 26 i Q.i,34:>-6)he is in complete agreement with the classical doctrine expounded 
hy al-M5wari3i (p. 4). 

* Bk. iii, ch. 2S (Q. i, 367 ff.); note especially vxilam yazhari ‘ttaghayynru iUa 
fi'liaizi'i ‘Iladfii kana iHnan fliumma 'ngalaba ‘a?ablyata>i tca-^aifan (Q. 375, 9-10). 
This instance hrings out clearly that what Ibn Khaldun means by ‘‘ natural ” 
derelopment in social and political life is verj- diSerent from the mechanical doctrine 
which Dr. Ayad regards as the outstanding feature of his theory, 

» M. Bonthoul’s accusation (p. 8B) that Ibn Khaldun’a outlook is gOTetned by 
a kind of intellectual sadism, characteristic of “ mediaeval mentality ”, appears to 
me Ycry wide of tho mark. Cf. again Bk. r-, eh. 6 (Q. ii, 280). 

‘ Bk.iii, oh. 38 (Q. ii, 79). 




Notes on some IsmaiU Manuscripts 
Compiled by A. S. Tkittos 
F rom information supplied by Dr. Paul Kraus 

ryiHE Scbool of Oriental Studies has bought a small collection of 
Ismaili books which were the property of a Bohxa mullah in 
India. He died about three years ago, and some of his books went to 
his son who had become a Christian. Having no interest in Ismaili 
theology he arranged with a missionary to sell them outside India. 
It looks as if the library had been divided in a way typical of India, 
one heir getting the first volume of a work and another the second. 

On the flyleaf of one manuscript is a list of books belonging to 
a former owner. Five of the ten are found in part in this collection. 
Others are the Kitab at-Jakara which is almost certainly part of the 
Da'd'im al-Isldm, ; the Kitab al Manakib wal Muthalih, a historical 
work by the kadi An-Nu'man describing the good qualities of the 
prophet’s family and the bad qualities of the Umayyads, including 
those of Spain ; and the life of Al-Mu’ayyad fi ’1-din Abu Nasr 
HibatuUah, which has been summarized by Dr. ai-Hamdani in JRAS. 
(1932), p. 126. The rest cannot be identified. 

Little has been published about this literature. There is something 
about it in an article by E. Griffini in ZDMG., v, 69, p. 87, and in 
another by Dr. Kraus in Der Islam, v. 19, p. 243 ; see also L. 
Massiguon, “Esquisse d’une Bibliographie Qarmate,” in A volume 
of Oriental Studies presented to E. G. Browne, 329 fi. The fullest account 
is that given in the doctoral dissertation of A. H. F. al-Hamdani, 
entitled The Doctrines arid History of the Isma'lli Da'wat in Yemen, 
available in the library of the University of London. Besides theology 
they had their own history, the chief work being the 'TJyun al-Akhbar 
of the da‘I Idris b. al-Hasan (d. e. a.h. 860), in seven volumes. 

Copyist O' O. in the time of O. 

O. ti f. 148 ; lines to a page, 18 or 19 (short) ; titles 

mostly in red ; Oriental paper ; thick writing, clumsy but legible. 
Seventeen parts. 

70L. vn, PAST 1. 
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S4 


One of tte famous books of ka4i An-Nu‘min, composed before bis 
fM-Vl otir" {see No. 4). 

2. d\JU.\j 

Copyist .... ^ > 

lines to a page, 18 or 20. 

It ends with ^Vl Jjl j u-^ preceded by the account 
of the oiroumcision of twelve thousand boys. 

Badly written. 

Author An-Nu‘man, the chief ka^i of Al-Mu‘izz (Masaignon, 
“ Esquisse d’une Bibliographie Qarmate,” No, 16). The book consists 
of two big volumes, each of some four hundred pages, and deals with 
the speeches of the imams, especially of Al-Mu'izz, which were written 
down and published by An-Nu‘mlLn. A book of great literary value 
and undoubtedly genuine. 

s. CiVl J jU^Vl yliT 

The title in the MS. is i.»jVl (I) iJilkiJl Parts 13 

and 14. 

Part 13 : ^ ^ {j* 

Part 14 begins Cf. i 80 ; lines to a page, 16. 

At the end three pages of oddments ; the miraculous stopping of 
a flood in the Euphrates by ‘Ah, etc., and a little Urdu. 

Author ; the ka4i An-Nu‘man. It is the great history of Islam 
from the IsmaHi standpoint. 

The whole contains sixteen parts : 1, Muhammad ; 2-10, ‘Ah ; 
11-12, Khadija, Eatima, Uasan, Husain ; 13-14, the imams up to 
Ja‘far b. Muhammad ; 16-16, Al-Mahdl billah and the following 
imams. It k quoted as early as A.H. 400. 

4. 

Copyist : o' ijli 

Written a.h. 1309. ^ (j 

J“A- f- 250 ; lines to a page, 18 (one page written upside down). 
Tolume 1 : ending with 

The famous Ismafli flqh book by kl(ji an-Nu'man. 
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5. 


^.v-aC 3 oWj 31 iJU 

aIJI <-a 

Copyist: ;} aIjI <j» >1. ilr 

liU' ^ ^j-4' (i Ji-J' 

Written 5 Sha'ban, 1309. On the flyleaf JjVl \j ^\ ; on f. 9a 
jjUll 1^', etc., ■with no divisions in the text. f. 70 ; lines to 
a page, 16. 

Author : ijli 0[ b'iy^ 4 ' ^ y-'^' 

He -was the chief da”! of al-Mustansii ; his activity lasted from about 
A.H. 429 to 470 (see Encyc. of Islam, s.v. al-Mu’aiyad fi’i-Dui, and 
JRAS., 1932, p. 126). 

He is called Salmani because he claimed to stand to the imam 
in the same relation as Salman al-Farlsi did to the prophet. 

At the end is a poem introduced by Cf} 

6 , ^_?31 


Volume 1 : f. 174 ; lines to a page, 17. The margins ha-ve been cut, 
damaging notes. Thick Oriental paper ; the writing is very like No. 1. 

Early leaves badly damaged. Copyist: dt o'^ 

Marginal notes : a. 1122. 


liUt O'. 0^ t^) c5*'» Je. . . . 

dr (.5W iS^ l 'dJJly Ll.^'ty liVj.y Ij'Ji. 

.-Wll .AmP 


■j — . 


Muha mmad b. 'Jahic is the author ; he was ma'Siwn. of the dd'i 
Ibrahim b. al-Husain al-Hamidi, and is praised in the diwan of ‘All 
b. Muhammad b. al-Walld (see No. 7o), 

The complete work consists of two volumes ; it is one of the early 
compendia of lamaili doctrine in the Yemen da'wa. 
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Consents 

The prayers ; the external form. 

Mystical interpretation of the single prayers, e.g. the sunset prayer 
is like 'All the deputy. 

Explanation of the prayers as a whole. 

Explanation of faith. 

Explanation of the pillars of faith ; begins “ Know that the outer 
and inner meanings -of the law have seven pUlars, purity, prayers, 
alms, fasting, pilgrimage, endeavour {? holy war), and belief in the 
nearness of Grod \ V . (The inner meaning of alms is that wealth 
in its entirety is knowledge.) 

Explanation of prayer from the Kitab al-^j^dhid wal-baydn. 

Explanation of “ In the name of God the All-merciful 

The book of the explanation of the Confession and its opposites. 
(Mystic letters in the names of angels, prophets, and’imams.) 

On substances and accidentia, a summary from the pamphlet 
on the composition of the hody. Perhaps from the IMwdn al-Safd. 

Prom the fourth letter of the IMwdn al-Safd (vol. i, p. 116, Egypt). 

“Words on education ; by Muhammad b. Tahir. About the Shl'a. 

Letter of Stehriyar b. al-^asan. Answer to a question about the 
world corporeal and spiritual. 

Letter containing the charter revealed with the good news to our 
lord. By Mubs^mmad h. Tahir. 

Letter of investigations. Muhammad b. T^hir. 

Knowledge of the body and the soul and the difference 
between them. 

Knowledge of the four souls. 

Sisalat al-Muftiaba^, hy Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. abl Yazid. 

The story of ‘Amlafe the Greek : begins “ ‘Aml^ the Greek said 
to his teacher Kusta b. Lukia 

Bisdlat al-Daraj, by al-Dhuaib b. Musa. 

The letter of the nine investigations. 

The letter entitled Mullfamat alrAMidn loantabihat (?) al-Wusndn, 
by. ‘Ah b. Muhammad b. al-Wahd. 

Excellencies of the chief of the people and his miracles including 
the story of the camels. 

Letter on definitions and writings from the IMiwdn al-Safd. Begins : 
“ The prophets ace ambassadors of God to his creatures ; the learned 
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are the heirs of the prophets ; the wise are the best of the learned. 
It is said that seven laudable qualities are in the wise.” 

Section on geometry. 

Risalat tv^Jat aJrtalib wa umniyat al-rdghib, that is risalai airdil‘ : 
by ‘All b. al-Husain b. al-Walld. 

Tarbiyat jami‘at mufidat. 

7. Two Tracts in one Volume 

(ffl) 

Author: v-aVI u; Ol <> Ji\j 
Copyist: ^1! <.> O'. 10 Jumada 1, 1313. 

f. 36 : lines to a page, 17. 

Blanks left fortitles : sections noted in the margin by another hand. 

Note : O-^l 0 *^ J 0 

0 -* 5 ^ 

The author is one of the most famous da‘Is of the later Ismaili 
daVa in the Yemen. He died 27 Sha'ban, 612. An earlier book 
was a criticism of the sects from an Ismaili 
standpoint. This one is a constructive complement to the earlier. 


Co7rfen<s 


Chap. 1 

^M-^1 


Chap. 2 

^li...alll aaI^I ijft 

J 

Chap. 3 

ouil SaVj)! iJ_L-i 

J 


(6) J?ui-1 


Author : 

^^-Aili-l j\ (ir jf-U- (jllaLJl 



Copyist as (a). 21 Jumada 1, 1313. 
f. 13 ; lines to a page, 17. 

Note on flyleaf: ji-1 -Cc lAfc 

J.i-1 ijf 11. 
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The author died 16 Muharram, 692. He was aided in his duties as 
da‘I by Muhammad b. XMiir (see No. 6) and ‘All b. Muhammad b. 
al-Walid (see No. 7a), the second succeeding him in ofhce. 

The book deals in eighteen chapters (iJJl— •) with all kinds of 
philosophical and theological questions. 

Part 1, f. 81 ; lines 16 ; 3 tables ; red lines round some pages. 
Part 2, f. 82 ; lines 16 or 18. Written Va..- t? 

Part 3, f. 88 ; lines 16. Written (Jl 4 > 

Written in a.h. 1309 ; ugly writing. 

Author : ^ j> O', dr*®"- ™ 

the tenth century a.e. Of Indian origin he came to Yemen and 
studied with the da‘i Hasan, son of the historian and da‘i Idris ‘Imad 
ud Din. The book, which has seven parts, is partly an autobiography 
and partly extracts from older Ismaili writings. 

9. 

iwA«a> ;_j AJj** (j.* 

No name of author. 

Written in A.B. 1296 or 1299. 

Copyist : ^ 5 ^ Jc .-.^1 

f. 121 ; lines to a page, 7 or 8. Titles in yellow. 

Three chapters : — 

1. piaAJlj <j tj 

2. ^ ^UVl (/'I 

v?*-) 

3. (JdaJ! U A> (3*^ (.5 

oyi5- 

^ MS. 
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10 , 


Author perhaps 4 JI ^ 

Written A.H. 1329. 

f. 61 (1 to 89 European paper, 40-60 Oriental). Some of the 
European paper and all the Oriental with its margins is written 
diagonall 7 . Perhaps difierent hands, 
f. 1. Traditions. 

£. 5. jFeiaMia, beginning: — 

(3*^^ 

.X-Jlj 

At the end ninety rules about marriage. 

The fetawd deal with marriage, divorce, and Idndred matters. 

11 . ^.J 

Copyist : <-A> cj; ■^. Written at Jnbbulpur, 

A.H. 1347, f. 304 ; lines to a page, 17 or 18. 

^ vy 3» JjVl 

^lc.i 3* 

3. JjVi 

A blank page is left and the second section begins 

with • The volume ends in the seventh part with • 


Another part of the same work. 

Incomplete at both ends, f. Ill ; lines to a page, 13 ; Oriental 
paper, hig coarse writing. 

Begins 3 * 3 ^^ 

Ends 3* 

Deals with pilgrimage, ending with • 




A Qastda on the Destruction of Baghdad 
by the Mongols 

By Joseph de Somogyi 

(PLATE I) 

TTARDLY ever has Islam survived a more disastrous and more 
-*"*■ mournful event than the destruction of Baghdad by the 
Mongols of Hula^u Khan in the middle of the month of al-Muharram 
of the year 656/January, 1258. The Mongol conc[ueror, after having 
subdued the Assassins, turned against the capital of the ‘Abbasids 
and captured it without any resistance. The fall of the ‘Abbasid 
caliphate was followed by a veritable reign of terror which lasted for 
forty days. Baghdad was plundered during this dismal period, its 
entire population was m^acred mercilessly with the exception of the 
Christians, the cjo-religionists of HulaghG Khan’s wife and father. 
The CaKph al-Musta‘§ini And his sons fell victims to the fury of the 
enraged conqueror, who put them to death. And to complete the 
disaster, a great conflagration destroyed many parts of the city."- 
But all the more remarkable is the fact that wn possess only very 
scanty accounts of this veritable martyrdom of Islam in Arabic 
literary sources. The most reliable author on the history of the 
‘Abbasids, Ibn al-Athir, closes his ^-ia’nXA as early as the 

year 628/1230-1. Among the later historians “neither Abul-Bara] 
nor Abulfida affords much information on this subject. Indeed, of the 
Mongol siege in the seventh century a.h. we know far less than we do, 
thanks to Tabari, of the first siege in the time of the Caliph Amin 
in the second century a.h.’’ * 

So far as Arabic literature is concerned,* we possess only three 
descriptions of some length of these disastrous days of the history of 
Islam. One is by Ibn at-Tiqtaqa, who in 701/1301-2 wrote his famous 
Al'iiidb ai-TcJchn jilrddab as-svlianiyya wad-duwal airisldmiyya, 

^ Poi tile details see G. Le Strange, BagM&d during the 'Abb&iid Caliphate, Osford- 
London, 1000, p- 343. 

' Sea Le Strange, op. eit., p. 340. 

• As for Persian literature, the following hiatorioal works contain narratives of 
this event; (1) The fabaqal an-Naairi, UTitten shortly after 656/1258, is a con- 
temporary authority on the times of Hulaghu ; (2) the J&mi' ai-tauariih, Rashld- 
addln’a well-known work, finished in 710/1310-11, provides a fairly clear account 
of the siege operations ; (3) the history oi WaasSf, the biatoriograpber of GhSaan, 
the Ilkhaa of Persia, written in 700/1300-1, contains only the data related also by 
Easbidaddin. See Le Strange, op. cit., pp. 340-1. 
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at the end of which ‘ he describes the Mongol siege. The second is 
by Ibn al-Furafc, who lived one century later (died in 807/1404^), 
and records the same event in his hitherto unedited Ta'nkh ad-duwal 
wal-muluk.^ The third is by adh-Dhahabi (died in 748/1348), who in 
his hitherto unedited and voluminous Ta’nkh al-isldm * devotes 
a separate chapter bo the fall of Baghdad,* which not only gives 
a detailed account of the event, but also includes a qa^da Itimcnring 
the decline of the glorious city. 

The Author . — The author of this qaslda is called by adh-Dhahabi 
Taqiaddin Isma'il ibn abi'l-Yusr. His name is not to be found in any 
European bibliographical work on Arabic literature, because no 
literary work bearing this name has come down to us. In Oriental 
bibliographical works on Arabic literature we only find two references 
to this author. The one is contained in the Tawdt al-Wafayat of 
Muhammad ibn Sh^dr al-Kutubi (died in 764/1362-3), the continuator 
of Ibn Khallikan’s Wafaydt al-a‘yan. At the beginning of his work 
al-Kutubi gives a short biographical account on the author of our 
qaMa.^ His name is accordingly Taqiaddin ibn abi’l-Yusr Isma'il 
ibn Ibrahim ibn abi’l-Yusr, “ musnid anh-Shdm.” His uncle was 
a scribe of the chancery of the Ayyubid Nuraddin, and he himself was 
scribe to an-Nasii Da’ud,® who was also a good poet. He is characterized 
by al-Kutubi as being “ distinguished in letter-writing, excellent in 
poetry and very eloquent in speaking”, He was charged with the 
prince’s chancery, with the superintendency of the cemetery, and with 
other administrative affairs. 

Al-Kutubi’s record is supplemented by a reference in as-SuyQtfs 
continuation of the fabaqat al-huffa^ of adh-Dhahabi,^ where we read 
that it was from a certain Ibn abi’l-Yusr that the grammarian 
Shamsaddin Muhammad ibn Mu^iammad ibn ‘Abbas ibn abi Bakr 
ibn Ja'wan (died in 674/1275-6) learnt. As this scholar lived at the 
time of an-Nasir Da’ud, this reference undoubtedly relates to our 
author, not to his father, who bore the same name of Ibn abi’l-Yusr. 

* See the edition of W. AUwardt, Gotha-Gsttingen, I860, pp. 383-8. 

* See Le Strange, op. eit., p. 343, note. 

* See my paper, “ ThtTa'rikhal-ialhn of adh-Dhahabi," JRA8.. 1032, pp, 815-855. 

* See the MS. of the Hodlcian Librarj- (Dry), No. 654, fola. 348-250, under the 
title Ka’ina Baghdad. 

* See the edition of Bulaq, a.h. 1208, vol. i, pp. 12-14. 

* Seethe J/niAlofario'nW al-ftoaiar of Abnlfide, printed at l9tanhuH288, vol. iii, 
pp. 204-5, according to which an-NSaic Da’ud, the son of al-Malik al-Mu'a^^am, died 
on 27 Jumada’l-Ule, 856/2 June, 1268. 

’ See the edition of Wllstenfeld. sxi. 3. 
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Our autHor’s excellent (jualities as recorded by al-KutubI, and in 
particular bis talent for 'poetry, were certainly well known in bis own 
time. Al-Kutubi quotes some lines from bis poetical works, but does 
not mention any independent anthology or other work by him. This 
is probably due to the circumstance that bis poems wore read only 
by a limited number of courtiers and scholars in Damascus. In view 
of this, it is fortunate that adh-Dhababi, who lived about half a century 
later, could still recover a gosida by him and preserve it in his Ta’nkh 
gJ-mZowi, in the narrative of A.H. 666. 

The Poem . — ^It is owing to adh-Dhahabi’s conscientious citation of 
Ms sources that this poem remains as the only work known to be 
extant of Taqiaddin Isma'il ibn abiT-Tust. Considering the care 
shown by adh-Dhahabi in quoting and copying his authorities, there 
can be no doubt that this poem also was rendered by him as 
accurately as possible. 

Among the MSS. of the Ta'nJA al-isldm, we possess two volumes 
containing our gosido. One is in the Bodleian Library, No. 654 in 
the catalogue of Ury. In this MB., which was written by a hand later 
to adh-Dhahabi, the qastda is contained on foil. 249-96. The other 
MS. is in Istanbul in the Aya-Sophia library, No. 3013, and has not 
been yet catalogued. As, according to Professor 0. Spiesz, who has 
seen this MS., it is an autograph of adh-Dhahabi himself,^ it is from this 
latter MS. that I have .copied the text of the jajTda,* to which I have 
appended an English translation. 


ji43 jiAiij ^:J\ iu, Ci 1/ji V Ji 2 ,; jO L 

Ll_i| ali-i 4j 48^:1=11^17 

'0 %iivi Ji 


^ See hia “ BeitrSge tut arabisoben Literaturgesehiohte ”, AbAamflanffen /!ir die 
Kunde dea Morffenlandes, Leipaig, 1832, p. 70. 

* I ha^c to tbank the obliging conrte^ of the direction of the Arekaeolofftecfies 
fjMfffuf des Detilsehen J?«icAe«, Abkilung Jstandul, which has been so kind m to 
hare the poem photographed from the MS. of the Aya-Sophia library and to obtain 
for this purpose a special permit from the Ministry of Public Instruetion at Ankara. 
The photograph is reproduced in the accompanying plate. 

’ In the MS. of the Bodleian Library jJ 1. 
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• Ibid. .axL o _ y. 


'Ibid. |t»l«i. 
• Sicl 
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1. The fast-flowing tears give tidings of [the fate of] Baghdad; 

why stayest thou, when the lovers have departed ? 

2. Ye pilgiiins to az-Zawra’ ^ go not forth ; for in that sanctuary 

and abode is no inhabitant. 

3. The crown of the Caliphate and the house whereby the rites of 

the Faith were exalted is laid waste by desolation. 

4. There appear in the morning light traces of the assault of decay 

in its habitation, and tears have left their marks upon its ruins. 

5. 0 fire of my heart, for a fire of clamorous war that blazed out 

upon it, when a whirlwind smote the habitation ! 

6. High stands the Cross over the tops of its minbars, and he whom 

a girdle ® used to confine has become master. 

7. How many an inviolate household has the Turk taken captive 

with violent hands, though before that ourtain were many 
protecting bastions ! 

8. How many [youths like] full moons [in beauty] upon al-Badriyya’ 

have been eelijeed, and never again shall there be a rising of 
full moons therefrom (v.l. “ of the tribe or quartet ” ) ! 

9. How many treasures have become scattered abroad through 

plundering, and passed into the possession of infidels ! 

10. How many punishments have been inflicted by their swords 

upon men’s necks, how many burdens [of sin] there laid down. ! 

11. I called out, as the captives were dishonoured and licentious 

men of the enemy dragged them to ravishment — 

12. And they were driven like cattle to the death that they beheld, 

“ The Kie, 0 my Lord, rather than thk — ^not the shame ! ” 

13. God knows that the people [of Baghdad] were made negligent 

by what they enjoyed of divine favours, wherein was 
abundance, 

14. So they grew heedless of the wrath of the Almi^ty, since they 

became negligent, and there came upon them a mighty one of 
the hosts of infidelity. 

15. Who shall aid men against calamities which tell us of that wherein 

is [for us] snmnioES to judgment and warning 1 


* Baghdad, said to be so called because one of its inner gates was set askew 
(ixuiarral — so Qimiis, a.v., but for other explanations see Le Strange, Baghdad, p. 11). 

* The eannar, or cord wMStband, was one of tho distinguishing marks of Jews 
and Christians. 

* A quarter of BsghdSd neM the Bab Badr ; Le Strange, op. eit., pp. 270-2. 
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16. After the capture of all the house of al-'AfahSa, may no brightening 

illumine the face of the dawn ! 

17. Nothing has ever given me ple^ure since their departure save 

Sayings of the Prophet that I pass on and Traditions of the 
Pathers. 

18. There remains for neither the Paith nor the world, now that they 

are gone, any market of glory, for they have passed away 
and perished. 

19. Truly the Day of Judgment has been held in Bag^idad, and her 

term, when to prosperity succeeds adversity. 

20. The family of the Prophet and the household of learning have 

been taken captive, and whom, think you, after their loss, 
will cities contain 1 

21. I never hoped that I should remain when they had gone, but. 

destiny has intervened before my choice. 

An Awdysis . — As regards its contents, our qa^a can be divided 
into three nearly equal parts. The first part (11. 1-6), after a short 
invocation, describes Bagdad as a venerated centre of religion which 
was laid waste by the enemies of Islam, who are accused of promoting 
Christianity (1. 6). The second part (11. 7-14) poetically descsribes the 
sack and plimdering of the once rich city and the slaughter of ita 
inhabitants, and hints that those terrors are a punishment inflicted 
by God for the heedlessness of His people (11. 13-14). The third part- 
(11. 15-21) is a mournful final accord which is not unlike the “ lasciate 
ogni speianza ” of Dante : there is no hope left after the fall of the 
‘Abb^ds under whose rule the city flourished and the sciences were 
cultivated ; even the poet himself had not hoped to remain alive after- 
that veritable Day of Judgment (1. 21). 

Our poem is consequently a funeral ode and belongs to a special 
flass of qasldas. In their development all the earliest -varieties of 
Arabic poetry assumed the qasida-iorm, and the dirge also- 

shared in this process. The sen-timents felt at the death of the beloved 
were first caressed by the simple unpoetieal niyd^, then by saj’- 
verses, of which there developed short metric sayings of some length,, 
and finally the perfect martUyya in the metric varieties of the gaswZa.^ 
Our qaMa consequently belongs to the class of the martkiyya-gafdas. 
But whereas the marthiyya, as a rule, laments the loss of a prominent- 

1 See (}oId 2 ilier, Bemerkungen . zor arabisolien Tranerpoceie, Vienna Orimtal 
Journal, toL rrt, 1902, pp. 307-311. 
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person or a trite, enuioerating his or its qualities, our qasida is a typical 
example of a funeral ode lamentiug the fall of a city. 

Our poem, nevertheless, has all the necessary requisites and 
characteristic features common to every qasida. Short as it is — 
consisting only of twenty-one double verses — it is a fine piece of post- 
classical Arabic poetry written in elegant language, and in the ba^t 
•metre, the solemn rhythm of which is especially suited to the dirge. 

But, in addition to these common characteristics of the qasida, 
our poem also shows some peculiarities shared by the marthiyya- 
qasldas only. 

(1) The absence of the naslb. Whereas in the ordinary qafda the 
opening Tiasib is an essential requisite, it never occurs in the 
ma/rthvyya-qa^da, since the object of the funeral ode is quite difierent.^ 
Instead of the naslb there are some constant formul® with which 
a marthiyya begins. Thus the poet sometimes refers to the tears shed 
on a tragic event, which is also to be seen in our qasida referring to the 
tears of those who lament the fall of Baghdad (1. 1). 

(2) The repetition of the name of the lamented person,* which is 
represented here by some poetical names of Baghdad, as az-Zaiord’ 
(1. 2} and Taj al-khUdfa {1. 3). 

(3) The repetition of the same phrase at the beginning of several 
consecutive double-verses. This had been regarded from the beginning 
as a peculiarity of the niyaha, and, retained through its later poetical 
development, it was also used in the period of decadence as an 
arohaistic rhetorical trick employed not only in the marthiyya-qaslda, 
but also in other classes of qasldas.^ Thus we see in our qasida the four- 
fold repetition of the phrase ica Team “ and how many ” {II. 7-10).^ 

With these characteristic features our qasida is a fine mafthiyyor 
qasida from the period of decadence of Arabic literature. It is worthy 
of our attention for two reasons. 

Krstly, it is the only hitherto known work of Taqiaddln Isma'il 


* Ibid., pp. 327-330, where w© read that according to Ibn Baahiq in his ‘Urndafi 
maiasin tUh-ahi'r, he could not find any nafilit in the marathi with the exception o£ 
a gofida by IDutayd ibn a?-§iipina. But even this exception is esrplained by the 
ciroumstance that this poem 'wae written one year after the death of the lamented 
person, when the blood-ransom for his sake had been fulfilled already, so that the 
poet could employ a naaii to express his other feelings with the deceased person. 

‘ Ibid., pp. 313-U. 

» Ibid., pp. 314-320. 

* The same tea lam U repeated by Abu Nuw&s thirteen times in a gapda (Diwan, 
ed. by lakandar Aaaf, Cairo, 1898, p. 140). See the note in Goldziher, op. cit., p. 31S. 
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ibn abi’l-Yuar and a specimen of post-classical Arabic poetry written 
in tbe refined style of the court-poets. 

Secondly, it is to our knowledge the only poem lamenting the fall of 
Baghdad and is an excellent poetical expression of the contemporary 
sentiment felt- at the fall of the ‘Abbasids and at the tragedy of their 
capital. Despite the decadence of the last ‘Abbasids, their prestige 
was still so great throughout the Muslim world that even the court- 
poet of the then flourkhing Ayyubid dynasty in Damascus could not 
help lamenting that with them the splendour of Islam had passed away 
and that after the capture of the Prophet’s family he could not hope 
either to remain alive. His presentiment was justified, because one 
generation later, in 699-700/1299-1301, his own city, Damascus, 
and the Ayyubid empire were invaded by the same Mongols who, 
after destroying the “crown of the caliphate”, swept over all the 
Muslim Orient. 



Early Arabic Printiag at the Cape of Good Hope 

By S. A. Eocmm 

A THOEOUGH and scientific treatment of tie iiistoriography of 
the Airican Muslim peoples and institutions south of the Zambesi 
is a long-felt and eminent vant. As yet, this particular field of research 
has hardly been explored, and its r^ults, if collected and evaluated, 
would add tangibly to our contemporary knowledge of Oriental 
penetration in lauds where Europeans have founded new homes and 
fostered a vitalist conception of Occidental civilization. 

Especially in South Africa, with its thousands of Muslim devotees 
adding weight to the daily and serious problems of the country, such 
a survey should be encouraged for, as the most erudite of South 
African historians — ^the late Dr. George McCall Theal — ^recalled in an 
interview before he left London {vide Cape Times, February, 1926), 
the more he had delved into the manuscripts at Lisbon and at the 
Vatican, the more convinced he had become that the Arabic 
historiographers and geographers were worth the study of the Cape 
historian. More fittingly has the late Sir Thomas Arnold expressed 
this conviction : “ Very little notice has been taken of these Muslims 
by European travellers, or even by their co-religionists until recently.” 
(T?ie Preachmff of Islam, London, 1896, p. 284.) ^ 

Prompted by this motive, this s-mall contribution to Islamica 
essays to reveal another facet of the growth of Muslim society in 
South Africa. I attempt to trace the one or two efforts made to 
introduce Arabic printing at the Cape of- Good Hope as well as the 

' The case is othwvise when one searches the range of Africana for references bj 
European travellers (^om the early days of the 1D.E.I.C. until our times) to local 
Mnalims, who are more pi^mlarly «dled “ Cape SlsJays "—a name which has been 
applied broadly to the co-reiigionists of various races who came from the Eastern 
seas, India, Ceylon, Eastern Africa, and whose oldest section came from the Malay 
Arebipel^o. Much material exists, but it has not yet received adequate attention. 
It is clear that Sir Thomas Arnold <Ud not have the opportunity to conduct such a 
search. In his Prtaching of Islam (second edition, London, 1913, pp. 360-2), he gives 
a short history of this people. Anent them the brilliant seiie* of articles on “ Vertolking 
aan die Kaap in Maleis en Portugees ” and “ Maleise on Portuguese Eelikte aan die 
Kaap van Vandag ”, which appeared in the Cape Town Afrikaans weekly, IHt 
Hviagenoot, between May and November, 1930, and written by Professor Dr. J.l.M. 
Praaken, repay sorotiny for linguistic purposes. Cf. “ Two Cape Town Catechisms ” 
in the Jforfem World (New York, October, 1926), and S. M. Zweaer’s Across the 
World of Islam {"ScwYorlc, 1929, p. 252) for present day instances, 
vox,, vu. PAM 1 . 
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broader non-Islamic causes which necessitated this movement.^ 
At the same time, it must be taJcen into consideration that typography 
was introduced only recently into the Arabic-thinking world,* and this 
aspect, too, cannot be left out of our picture. 

Before proceeding with my main case, I desire to point out this 
fact (for it, too, has some bearing on our discussion), that Qur’ans 
were available for local religious purposes * some time before 1806 — ■ 
the year which saw the final conquest of the Cape of Good Hope 
hy the British— and so helped to spread the knowledge of matters 

' No fufl-siied history o£ local printing has been compiled- Neither A. C. G. Lloyd 
in Tkt Printing Press : First Produetion in South AJrica {Cape Town. 1910), nor 
Sydney Mendelssohn in his authoritative Sonili African Sibliograph$ (London, 1910), 
throw any light on our subject. Dr. R. A. Nicholson’s A XAitrdry History of the 
Arabs (second edition, Cambridge, 1930) does not, of oouise, mention it at all. 

* Tor example, in Persia, c. a.d. 1816-17 [The Press and Poetry of Modem Persia : 
Partly Based on the. Mnnvstript Work of Mirza Muhammad ‘AH Shan “ Tarbiyat " 
of Tabriz, by E. Q. Browne (Cambrit^e, 1914, p. 8) ) and in Constantinople about 
1727 [Encyc. of Islam, s.t. Turks, iv; 919*; of. A History of fAe War in Bosnia, 
trans. from the Turkish by C. Fraser, London, Oriejital Trans. Fond, 1830, p. 884). 

’ It may be of intereat to note that Old and New Testaments in Arable lettering 
were sent to the Cape from Holland for transmission to the East. Cf. Kaapse 
Archiefsiukken Loptnde. oner Jtuir 1778, door 3C-M. Jeffreys, M.A. (Cape Town, 
1926, pp. 497, 499) i “ Ontvangen met ‘ de Behemoth ' den 27th Deo., 1778." J. S. 
Mayson In his The Malays of Capp Town (Manchester, 1856, p. 8) states that in 
“ 1820-1 a number of distinguished Arabs, from the Island of Johanna in fcho 
Mozambique Channel, visited the Colony. They were kindly received by the Govern- 
ment, and wore hospitably entertained by the Malays, whom they furtlier instiuoted 
in the faith and practice of Islam, and with whom thqy (the Malays) have since 
corresponded, sending them also supplies of the Koran and other books.” 

Also, I may refer to the presence of two Muslim authors at the Cape sometime during 
the e^teenth oentniy, seeing, as far as I am aware, that as yet no presentable aocount 
of their careers have been published, and Mendelssohn does not index their volumes 
in hie South African Bibliography. They, too, knew Arabic, and are, perhaps, the 
first of their co-ieligioaists to have penned something regarding the Cape. (1) Shigutf 
Hamabi Velait, or Excellent InieUigence Concerning Europe, being the Travels of 
Mirza Itesa Modeen, translated from the Original Persian MS., etc., by J. E. 
Alexander (London, 1827). C. £. Buckland in his Dictionary of Indian Biogra^iy 
(London, 1906, pp. 217-18), .writes thus, inter alia: • " Itieam-ud-Din (?)... 
abont 1766-6 acoompanied Captain Swinton to Europe as munsht, on a mission to 
deliver Shah Alam’s letter to George 111 : he was the first educated native of Bengal 
to visit England and desoiibe his journey : returned after nearly three years’ absence 
to India ; wrote the Shigurf-nama, or ' Wonder Book ’ ; a popular work in India ; 
he was careful and painstaking in his observations.” Cf. H. G. Keene’s An Orienlal 
Biographical Dictionary (London, 1894, p. 186). (2) The Travels of Mirza Abu TaUb 
Khan in Asia, Africa, and Surops-during the years 1799, 1800, 1801, 1802, and 1803, 
written by himself in the Persian Language, and translated by Charles Stewart 
(London, 1810, 2 vols). ' According to the Brfrieh Museum General Catalogue, vol. i, 
p. 246, Abu Taleb Khan edited the works of Hafiz (ip Persian, 1791). The best 
biography of him (to my mind) is to be found in Michaud’s Biogra^ie Universelle 
(Paris, 1843, voh i, pp. 85-7). 
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devotional among them. Zvemei writes thus : “ Another name in 
the earl 7 history of Islam in South Africa is that of Abdullah Abdu- 
Salam, a later convict who, when he received his liberty, called the 
Moslems together, and instructed them in their faith. He knew the 
Arabic Koran by heart, and is said to have written out the whole of 
it from memory. This first copy of the Cape Koran is a treasured 
possession in the Moslem community. He died at the age of ninety-five, 
and many of the faithful visit his grave on Fridays, and his tombstone 
which, although well kept, bears no inscription. His descendants 
became prominent men in the Moslem community of South Africa. 
One of them is head of a dervish order.” (Across the World of Islam, 
pp. 245-6). Alap, there is no definiteness about the local edition 
of the Qur’an, and no trustworthy written evidence exists regarding 
the scribe ever having performed such a labour. 

The first notification of an attempted introduction of Arabic 
printing in this country appeared in this wise : — 

“ Among the publications recently received in the South African 
Public Library is a work entitled Roostum Zaboolee and Soohrah” 
and in the Appendix to this volume we observe an English version of 
the Hidayut-od-Islam, or a Qmde to Faith and Pradice, being 
ike Boole of Oonmon Prayer of the MoohunmudMS : Translated from 
the Arabic, Persian, and Hindoostanee-Ijanguages, by W. T. Robertson, 
Esq., of the Bengal Civil Establishment. We understand that this 
gentleman, who is at present in Cape Town, intends to get the original 
Text printed in the Arabic character, together with his translation into 
English, and a version into the Dutch tongue, for the benefit of the 
Malay Moslims throughout the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope. It 
was Hs intention, we believe, to have printed the work at this place — 
but, as none of the local presses can supply Oriental type, he proposes 
to superintend the printing of the Text, together with English and 
Dutch translations, on his approaching return to Calcutta. It is self- 
evident that a Book of Comniou Prayer, in a language understood by the 
community of Malays in this Colony, must prove valuable and 
acceptable as well as useful and instruotive. 

Debased, depraved, ignorant, and self-willed as the Malays of 
Cape Town are, and as little inclined to encourage the sanguinary and 
sensual dogmas of the Arab imposter, we are nevertheless glad to 
discover any method by which the unexceptionable portions of his 
creed may be known to his followers in this quarter of the world.” 
(The Cape of Good Hope Literary Gazette, Cape Town, 1830, vol. i. 
No. 2, p. 18.) 

Thus, it can be easily evidenced that Christian missionary efiort 
was responsible for the proposal to initiate the above venture. For 
the propagation of Muslim beliefs among the non-Christian blacks 
had excited attention, and the contemporary newspapers and official 
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documents give a clue to this tendency.^ “ The Malaya, who aw 
supposed to amount to nearly three thousand,” opines the anonymous 
author of the State of the Cape of Good Hope in 1822 (London, 1823, 
p. 68), “ cany on their devotion in rooms and halls fitted up for the 
purpose, and occasionally in the stone quarries near the town. One 
of their imans is said to be a learned man, well-learned in the Hebrew 
and Arabic tongues, and in A1 Coran, which he chants with taste and 
devotion. It must be acknowledged with shame and sorrow that 
Mahommetanism makes great progress amongst tho lowest orders 
at the Cape. But where there is the greatest zeal, there will be the 
most effect.” 

On the whole, the viewpoint of the European public respecting them 
seemed to be favourable, the proviso being tliat tho Muslims should 
act in a law-abiding manner towards themselves and the state. 
Obmmenting on the effect upon non-whites of the publication of tho 
famous 60th Ordinance, the most representative journal of the day — 
The South Afrvxm Commercial Advertiser, 27th December, 1828 — 
writes editorially : — 

"As to the public worship of tho Mahomednns, although it was 
tolerated, no Proclamation of Law, as far as we know, was ever iswued 
in this Colony, by which it was sanctioned or recognized ! Perfect 
toleration was however one of the few praiseworthy principles of the old 
system. 

" Thus we have seen, that an industrious and peaceable class of 
inhabitants, whom an enlightened policy would have cherished and 
perfected, were, up to July 3, 1828, treated with the utmtist liarslmees 
and ignominy. Their marriages were declared unlawful, and their 
issue degraded. They were refused admission to the rights of Burgher- 
ship. They could not hold landed property nor remain in tho Colony, 
though bom there, without special permission and ample security. 
They were placed under the arbitrary control of the Burgher Senate 
and Landdiosts — compelled to perform public services gratuitously — 
punished at discretion with stripes and imprisonment — unable to 
leave their homes without a Pass — their houses entered and searched 
at pleasure by the police. They were liable to arrest without a warrant 
— and yet they were Taxed up to the lips, like the other Free 
inhabitants. 

“ Since their Emancipation, theb conduct has been most exemplary, 
and on some occasions their promptitude in rendering assistance in 
case of Fire — no longer compulsory — has called forth the public 
approbation of the Head of the Police Department. Many of them 
are men of the most estimable character, inoffensive in their demeanour 

I CJonsnlt 6. MoC. Heel's Becoris of the Cape Colmy, toI. xsvit, pp. 30-8 ; voJ. 

XXX7. pp. 138 fi. 
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and humaae and generous in their dispositiona. And the whole class 
may be considered as a most valuable addition — the fruit of the late 
Ordinance — to oui efiective and improving Population.” 

But this orientation of feeling became intensified after 1838 — ^the 
final year of the Abolition of Slavery at the Cape. Needless to declare, 
the Cape Malays rejoiced in their new status as citiaens of the land. 
Under such auspices, they continued to thrive numerically and 
spiritually. 

This was the spirit which prevailed when the second introduction 
of Arabic typography (this time a successful afiair) was announced ; — 

“ Under the title of ‘ Cape Genius ’ the Volkiblad contains the 
following account of a Mahommedan Catechism in Arabic, printed in 
Cape Town ; ‘ We have received to-day the .first number of a Malay 
Catechism, Gablomdien. The printer of the work is Mr. M. C. 
Schongevel (Grcenmarket Square). It is entirely in the Arabic 
language, and in every way reflects great credit on the printer, its 
execution being very good. The work particularly deserves our 
attention and admiration, as the printer had to set the very difficult 
letters himself, which is not only a very troublesome task but a tedious 
one, too. It will consist of twenty numbers, and will be published 
from time to time. We have often had occasion to admire the beautiful 
specimens of Lithography executed by Mr. Schongevel, and we would 
wish that that gentleman present a copy to the South African Museum, 
in order that the public also may be enabled to put a proper estimate 
on his ability.’ ” {South African Commercial Advertiser, 26th July, 
1856.) ' 

Yet further eonoem in the matter did not wane. The nineteenth 
century witnessed another notable efiort made in this direction. At 
Constantinople, in 1877, the Turkish Ministry of Education issued am 
Arabic-written publication in the Cape Malay dialect to serve as 
a handbook of the principles of the Islamic religion.* Since then 
several minor attempts have been made to organize Arabic 


* No copy of this work appears to he extant. It is wortli while, at this juncture, 
to mark this statement of Dr. T. H. Hahn in An Index of the Grey CoBeation at tbe 
SotOk African I^lic Library (Cape Town, 18Si, }>■ S62) : ‘‘Arabic MSS. Ltfisoasread 
from the pulpit before tho prayers, Friday of Lobberang (Cape Malay name for 
Sid^l-Pilr. S.S.). Probably written at the Cape. 8vo.” Owing to the great distance 
between Cape Town and Johannesburg, where the present study was written, I liave 
not been able to examine these MSS. 

* M. J. de Goeje, “ Mohammedanisohe Propaganda ” in Nederlandec/te Spectator, 
No. 51, 1881- For further Turkah interests in the Cepe Malaya, i.-ide The Mussulman 
Topulation at the Cape of Good Mope, by Maximilien KoUisch, Direoteur du Journal 
International X«« Dettx Mondes (Const&ntinopls, 1867). 
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typographical endeavours on a firmer basis, but this latter development 
is outside of the purview of this study.' 

^ Apropos the above subject, on all accounts, the beat Arabist who resided at the 
Cape during the nineteenth century, and who helped to awaken oonoem in the Cape 
Malays through the medium of his missionary endeavours, was Dr. John H. Arnold, 
a Church of England minister. His lahmatl or a Natural History of Islamism, and iU 
Halation to Chrutiamty (London, 1859), was well thought of. At any rate, Thomas P. 
Hughes in his A Dtcltonory of Islam (London, 1895, pp. 237, 2i2) considers Arnold’s 
IHam and Chrutianiiy (London, 1874), a drst-rato work. Locally, it is difficult to 
discover further biographical details respecting him. The Dictionary of National 
Biography contains no reference to his labours. 



Graeco-Indian Notes 

By Otto Stein 
1. Pkamnai 

I N one of the contributions to the volume of Indian Studies presented 
to Professor Eapson {BSOS., vi, 2, pp. 285 S.], Dr. L. D. Barnett 
criticizes the explanation of the term Pramnai in Strabo’s Oeogr., 
XV, 1, 70 (C. 719), given by Mr. E. E. Bevan {CHI., i, 421). Instead 
of the identification of the Pramnai with the pm^mrtiJeas ^ Dr. Barnett 
proposes to see in the word a Sanskrit prajna. I must confess not to 
be convinced by the explanation of Dr. Barnett, neither from the 
point of view of an antagonism between brahna»}as and sectaries, 
who, “ opposed to Aupanieada Brahmans, and to Brahmans 
generally”, “endeavoured by means of a carefully disciplined and 
studiously harmless life to attain to jtraj^a, practical cleverness, skill 
in grasping the principles of their crude creed, and in adjusting their 
conduct to its Proorusteau demands”; nor from the philological 
point of view. 

Against the former exists the main ai^^ument in the absence of 
a decisive proof in literature. The only passage, quoted in that 
connecjtion, Bhagavadg., xvii, 14, loses its value abeady from the 
character of this work as well as from the too general meaning of the 
word, but also from the adduced parallel in Alokas, RE., iv. For this 
reason, the unknown use of a sectarian term prdjm, it is difficult to 
understand how the Greek author, whose assertion must not be based 
on an Indian informant but rather, as shown by his description, on 
hh own observation, perhaps not correctly reproduced by Strabo, 
might have come to know such a w6rd.* For the linguistic side of 
the question Dr. Barnett has to have recourse to so many alterations, 
the least of whicdi is not the supposed reading of wpayvot, TTpanvai, and 


^ Already suggested by A. Weber, ilenaisberichte d. Prtuaa. A. d. H'., 1871, p. 627. 
' There was a sohool o£ agnosticism {ajnanavada), but ot a school of pmji&vadin 
nothing is known in the time to which ^rabo’e source may belong. For tho former, 
see F. O. Schrader, Veber dm Stand der indi^chtn PMlotopkie sar ZeU JfoiiStoms and 
Suddhas, Strassborg, 1902, S. 46 ff. 
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its confusion with irpafivai on account of the “ often almost 
indistinguishable ’’ k and /i, that one can hardly follow him. 

The notice in Strabo goes back to the time either before or after 
Megasthenes. For the former view can be adduced the introductory 
passage in the foregoing para. 69 (C. 718), referring to the avyypa^ets ; 
one would believe that by the term the historians of the Macedonian 
time are meant,' while the mention of the Ganges has to be taken into 
consideration, and the para. 72 f., following those under discussion 
70 f., quote later sources, like Artemidoros (first century B.c.), or allude 
to later events, like toe embassy of " Foros ” to Aug^ustus. As shown 
below, the parallelism between the passage in 70 and other places of 
Strabo’s compilation can hardly be overlooked. The Framnai are 
divided into three groups : (1) living in the mountains ; (2) naked ; 
(3) secular and wandering.* Of the first it is said that they use skins 
of deer, wallets filled with roots and drugs, pretending to 
practise medicine by means of sorcery, magic spells, and amulets ; 
the second group are living, as the name indicates, naked, almost in 
the open air, practising abstinence during thirty-seven years, as has 
been mentioned in para. 59 (C. 712) ; there are women present without 
having intercourse with them ; the members of this group are admired 
specially. Those of the third group live either in the towns or up 
country, are dressed in white linen, putting on the skins of fawns 
or deer. The parallelism between this passage and some other relations 
of the Macedonian historians make it hardly doubtful that also 
Strabo’s excerpt in para. 70 goes back to a source, bringing in another 
form an account of the rdigious men of India of the time of Alexander’s 
invasion. 


> iustorians of Alexander’s campaign in India are titled as avyYpa^Zg in 
XV, I, 9 (0. 688) and 68 {C. 717} ; where Strabo quotes a special author he confronts 
to him the asserUun of “ the others ” or of “ some ”, meaning by that, very likely, 
the tjvyypai^eU. Thus in 24 (C. 695), ol piv vepi 'Apiorofio>i)iCtv ; in 34 (C. 702) 
he mentions ToCra of per' ‘A^eiavSpov irrpavevaayret Xiyovmv; in 45 (C. 706) 
he speaks of ■ ■ . irat dAAot ; by oAAm in 30 (C. 699] he refers to 

stories told in Anian's Anab., v, 21, according to Jacoby belonging to Ptolemaios 
(Die. Fragmente der Orie^iechen Hietoriker, ii, D, p. 477 ad Onesikritos 21 = 
F. Gr. Uiai, 138 F35); “some ” are referred to in 28 (C. 698): ^am 8’ elral rwr . ■ . 
By the term gvyypa^els obviously the historians of Alexander’s campaign are meant 
by Arrian, Anab., vi, 11, 2, dealing with the king’s wounded in the battle against 
the Mallas. 

* woAiT«ito«)j *al npooxioplous ! the words are explained in 71 by xara wdAtv ^ 
iced KOT^ aypous ; it seems that these Ptamnai ware a kind of wandering priests ; 
for an Euglish translation see H. L. Jones in the Loeb CSlassical Library, toL vii, 
of Strabo p. 123, 125, “ City ” and “ Neighbouring " Piamnae. 
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Strabo, xv, 1, 70 1 (C. 718/19). of. with : 

0i,Xo<t6i^vs T€ Totj 'AXXt^v 8e Stat/)«<riv iroteirat * vepi 
Bpax^tamv dvrtSiaipovyrai rwv ^iXoffS^wv, 8vo yevi] <f>doKO)v, 
/Tpa^vor. epuTTtKovs nvo.s <5v roir pkv Bpayy,&vcis KaXet, rovs 8* 
Kai eXeyKTiKovs Fappavag. [Megasthenes fg. (Schwan- 

beck), -xli, 4 = Strabo, xv, 1, 59 
(C. 712).] 

Tovs Se Bpay/Mvas Neap^og Si irept rail’ ffo^uTTuyv oStw 

i^vtJtoXoytav wai dffrpovo- Xdyei' rovg piiv Bpaxf'tayas iroAwstJ- 
piay dffKetv, yeXcupevovg eaffai koi 7rapaKoXovd€tv roig 
vv’ e/ceo'oiv tu? aAa^ovos ^aoLXevcri cru^jSowAou?, toos S’ aAAoos 
xal dvoijTOtis. uKonflv to irepl t^v ^vuiv . . . 

[Nearoh., I. Or. Hist. 133 P 2S = 


TOVTCOV 8e [sc. Updfivaiv] 
ToOs piv 6p(ivoi)g KoXit- 
(r6cu, TOVS Se yvpv-jras, 
TOVS 8^ iToAm»foi)s Kol 


Strabo, zv, 1, 66 (C. 716).] 

S’ oiroOj km ti2v Ttepl <f>vaiv 
iroAAo e^e rggat koI npoa'rjpaotcov op- 
^pwv avyp&v voauv . . . [Onesifait. 
F. Gt. Hist. 134 F 17=Strabo, xv, 
1, 66 (C. 716).] 

TO 8e irepl (fwaiv to. pev €vi]6etav 
ep<{>Mveiv (firjciv . . . Ttepl ttoXXmv 
Se Tois "EXXfjow dpoSoieiv . . . 
[Megasth., :di, 15 f. = Strabo, rv, 1, 69 
(C. 713).] 




Tov? piv opeivovs SopaTs rrepl Se rtov <{>tXoa6<}icov XiyoiV roils 
eAd^cov ypyjadaL, rr'qpas pev d,ocu’ou? airthv <fi7]<riv vpvrjrds 
8’ f;{siv pi^wvVoi ^op/iOKwv etvoi toD /iiovvoov [Megasth., xli, 
peards, TrpooTtoiovpevovs 1 = Strabo, xv, 1, 58 (C. 711).] 
laTpiKTjv perd yorjreias koI 
e'jr<pS<ov Kal ■nepiomron’. 

Siarpt^etv Se roiig (f>iXoa6<^ovs ev 
dXoei itpd rrjs TioXeais tJTrd i57rep;8dA<f) 
ovppJTp<p, AtTtSg ^iSvTag ev ari^doi 
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ical Sopat? [Megasth., xli, 8 = Strabo, 
XV, iTb^C. 713).] 

Kal em rwBe Niap^os Aeyet on 
(ruAA«Aeyfi«vous aiirtov eixf*" 

’j4A€^avS/)<3? 'IvS&V 0(701 I'rjTpi.K^v 

cro^coraTOij «oi KfK-^pvKra ava to 
CTT/saTOTTsSoj', SoTLs BrixSelij eni r^y 
crKTjvijv <^oirSy rov [t'))v Roos] ^acri- 
A^eof. oi Sf avTol oStoi Kdl rwy (xAAtiiv 
yotiawv re Koi Tra^etov IffTpoX ‘^aav. oi 
TToAAii 8e iv ’IvBoZoi irdOea. yiverai,, on 
al e^pai cvp-fj^Tpoi eiaiv avroBt' el Sd 
n fiet^oy KaraXa/i^dvoi., -oioi oo<f>U7- 
T^oiv dvexoivouvro' koX iKetvoi. oiK 
dvev deov «8bVeov iTjoBai on Trep 
lijm/iov. [Nearch., F. Gr. Hist. 133 F 
10a = Arrian. Ind., xv, 11 1] 

eirtoSois 8e ir€pt<f>ot.rdv tdadai ire- 
m(7Tevfj,dvovs, teal- eTvai ox^Sdv n 
fidvTjy radnjv iarpiK^v yap 

vdcTOvs elvai ■JroAAaj Std Trjv AtTOTTjTa 
rtfs’ SiaiTrjs' Koi T’^v doivcW' et 8« 
y^oivTO, laaffai rovs cro^ujTds. 
[Neaich., F. Gr. j?w«. 133 F 106 = 
Strabo, xv, 1, 46 (C. 706).] 

. . . T’^y Se /SoijSstav pq,Biav ctvai, 
St(i Ti)v dpertiv tojv 'IvBiKdiv pi^d/v 
Kol <fiappAKcov. [Ajistob-al., F. Gr. Hist. 
139 F 38 = Strabo, xv, 1, 45 (C. 706).] 
ToOs 8^ Fo^joava? . . .^era Serous 
iXo^iovs 8«UT€/3eu€(.v Kara, rip.’fjv rou? 
larpiKovs Kal cuy trepl rev dvOpuitrov 
<l>iXoa6<f>ovs, Xirois ftw dypadXovs 
SI °P^Cv Kal (xA^iroty rpt’^op.h'ovs, 
a Tjapeyen’ avrofr? ■vavra rov airtj- 
Bevra koI u7ro8€^dp.evov ^evta' Siiuao’- 
6ai 8^ /cal iroXvyovovs troieiv koi 
appevoydvovs Kol $t)Xvy6vovs Sid 
i^apnaKevriKijs- rrjv Si larpeLav hid 
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amoj’ TO irXeoi', oi Sta (f>apixdKa}P 
etrtTeAewrSai' raiv tjiapfiaKaiv Se 
HiXiara evSoKtp.eo' ra ^Trt^^^iOTU koI ra 
Ka,ra-nXdapaTa, riAAo 8« KaKOvpyias 
‘noXi fierixeip. [Megasth., xli, 20 f. = 
Strabo, xv, 1, 60 (C. 713).] 
p,^ OKpi^oCv Se ras iiriirr'^pap 
ttXt^v IcLTpiKijs- [Onesikr., F. Gt. Hist. 
134 F24 = Strabo, Sv, 1, 34 (C, 701).] 


roiis 8 ^ yu/ii'jjTa? >caTd 

Tovvopa yppu/ois iuxl^fjv, 

{fnaiQpLovs t 8 ■jrAeoi', 
KapTfplaP doKovyras 
€<papev rrpSrepov 
inra koX rpi.aKovra.' 

ywaiKas Se (jvvetvai p-fj 
piyvvp^as airols' rovrovp 
8e davpd^icrdai hia<j>€p6v~ 
Ttor- 


oSrot yvpvot Statraii'Tat ol ffo^Mrrai, 
ToC p.kv ;^€i/id)vos vnaLBpioi h> rip 
■f^XUp, roG Se Sdpeos, eir^v o' iJAto? 
KaTtyr], iv rots Xnpioot Kal roioiv 
eXeaiv v-TTO 8sV8p«fft peydXoKJiv. 
(Nearci., F. Gr. Hist. 133 F 6 — 
Arrian. Ind. xi, 7.] 

Neapxos Sk irepl rcov ao^iorwr 
owrco Xeyei.' . . . (7vp<j>iXoao^etv 
S’ avTory teal ywatKOS, Tay 8e Scalras 
andi'Tpn’ ffKXrjpds. [Nearch., F. Or. 
Hist. 133 F 23 = Strabo, xv, 1, 66 
(C. 716).] 

' Aptard^ovXos Se rcDi’ iv TaiiXoiS 
ao<fii<jru)v ISew’ Silo ^rjtri' ■ .. . Kapre- 
piav SiSdo-Keiv . . . imripcopfvov 
8’ tJjto' rivcov A^yciv <Ls itCJrXT)- 
pdiaae TO. reTTapdKovra Itt; rijy 

doKijaeuis . . . [Aiistob., F. Or. Hist. 
139 F 41 = Strabo, xv, 1, 61 (C. 714).] 
Tody Se FappAvas rovs dw- 
ripordrovs vXo^iovs ^r)oiv dvopd^eer- 
9ai, ^divTas ev rats vXais • • ■ d^po- 
Suriuv ytopls . . . a<7K«tv 8« Kai 
TovTovs KaKfivovs Kapreptav ri^v re 
hi jrdvoiy /<ai rrjv iv rats empovats 

. . . ffvp^iXoao^etv S’ ^toiy Kat 

ywatKOS airexopevas xat avrdy difipo- 

Bicdcw. [Megastb., xli, 22, 24 = 

Strabo, xv, 1, 60 {C. 7131.).] 
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cf. : ^ 1 ] 8’ sTTra Kal rpiaKovra 

ovTws {■^cravra . . . [Megasth., xli, 
10 = Strabo, xv. 1, 69 {C. 712). 

effSijTi Se ’7v8oc Xwerj 
Kardnep Xeyet Neapxos, Atvou rov ano 
rcbv hevBpeojv . . . [Nearoh., F. ffr. 
Hist. 133 P 11 = Arrian. Ind., 3tvi, 1.] 

dAAou? 8’ ef^ai Toir p-h’ ^avrt- 
Kovr ffat eirwSous /cat r&v TTspl rovs 
Karoi.xop^''ovs Xoytav /cat vopLptov 
ipTrelpovs, sirairovvros xard Kilipas 
xal -TT-dAets. [Megasth., zli, 23 = Strabo, 

XV, ■ i'lnC- 713/4)-] 

of. : TQv phr o5v oAAov Kar' 

ayopdv Ziarpi^eiv, ripiapivous dvrt 
avp^ovXoiv . . . [Aiistob., F. Or. Hist. 
139 P 41 = Strabo, xv, 1. 61 (C. 716).] 

There is nothing which could let us see in those medical, naked, 
and linen-dzessed mendicants a special school of philosophers. Prom 
a philological, or rather graphical, point of view, however, this view is 
corroborated. In Strabo, 59, (C. 712) and 60 (C. 713), theMSS. read, as 
far as the editions show, unanimously Fappavas, some Feppavas. 
In 73 (0. 720} the man who committed religious suicide in Athens is 
called Zappavox’rjyas, Zappavoxoi‘i]s occurring in the form Zappapos 
(v.l. ZapapKos) in Dio Cassius, liv, 9, 10, again. Every handbook 
of Greek pateography* shows the shape of P (— n) with the shortened 
right vertical line. The uncertainty either in Strabo’s manuscript 
already or in his cop 3 d 8 t’s text, in addition to their ignorance of the 
meaning of the word, explain sufficiently that IJpapvas is nothir^ 
else but a mistake for Fpapvas. Substituting, as in the other passages 
in Strabo, the initial 27, just that form givra the best Greek equivalent 
for the Indian £raman,a.* 

' Cf. Oardthauaen, Grieck. Palaeogmfhie, 2. Aufl., ii Taf., 1 and 2. 

’ Aa imma^ explained also Iiy Geden BPS., ii, 88a ; Stein, Paidy-Witeoiea’s 
Realenzyldopadie der fd/uiUehen AlteHumawisstnsekafl, sv, 319, 321. In majoacale 
charactere tbe alterations are easily to lie nnderstood ; 

nPAMNAS (or more likely: PPAMNAZ) 
rPAMNAS 

SPAMNAS (ZPAMANAS, SAPMANA2) 


Tovs Se TToAtTtxous ertv- 
SovtTos xoTii wdAiv 
^ Kar aypods, Kadr]pp.e- 
vavs^ ve^piSas SopxdScov 
Sopd;. 

' TV. 11. K<LS€tfidvctvs ; ica3^^c- 
vous; ivi]iiiidvom, 8. H. L. Jones' 
ed. and tranel., ad loc. 
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2. Kampana 

Since Six Aurel Stein’s first note ^ on the word kam'pana, published 
by Boehtlingk, it looks as if the last chapter of the history of this word 
has not yet been written. The discovery by Professor Liebich * and 
the want of an epigraphical proof of the occurrence of the word pointed 
out by him, on the one hand, the partial complication of the question 
arisen by just these passages in mscriptions on the other hand, may 
justify the following lines. 

First, however, it seems necessary to perlustrate once more those 
passages in the from which the meaning “ camp ”-or " army” 

comes to light without any possible doubt. 

The verse, vii, 365, 

yo hy ambcirSdhikSsyati;^mdur^asya Jcampane | 
rdjM Vijayamitrah sa kampanddhipatih kftah {j 
has been translated by M. A. Stein thus ; Vijayamitra, who had been 
supointendent of clothing during Jinduraja’s chief command 
(hmpana), was made by the king coromander-in-chief. No doubt, 
as to be seen from the career of Jinduraja, who got ^thanvpanadhipala 
in vii, 267, "ka'/wpcma means here “ chief command (of the army) ”. 
From vii, 887, dmre cakdra Kandarpam Madamm ca^ kampane, the 
meaning “chief command” is evident; in vii, 1319, the office of 
a commander-in-chief is expressed by kampane mahattamah, HteraUy 
” the first in the command ” ; Tilaka, who is mentioned in vih, 180, 
among the kampa/nddyadhikarasthah, i.e. the highest officers, like those 
of chief command and the like (cf. vi, 259 : kampcmadikaTmasikd- 
nMhikdni),cd>,), appears in viii, 575, again in a ^loka, alluding to the 
derivations from the root lamp, with which kampana seems to be 
connected in. Kalha^a’s view * : — 

Kdkavamsyas tu Tilakak k^mdbhuja dattakampanah \ 
ninye prdkampamahitdn prakampana iva irumdn |j 

and is called again in viii, 699 : kainpandpati. viii, 960, the phrase : 
rdjd . . . vyadkat . . . Harsamitram kampane is used as above ocdedra 
kampane, or in viii, 1046. A peculiar idioni is met iu viii, 1623 f. 

^ Beridhte Hirer die Verhandt. d. Sochi- Oes- d^'Wise., phiUre.-kisL Kl., 49, 1897, 
S. 138, No. 14; M. A. Stein, WZKM., xii, 1898, pp. 67 fl., antioipatrag hU note to 
the tranelation o£ BAjaiar., v, 447. 

* Slretiierg-Teeljrabe, Leipzig, 1924, S. 230 fl. ; BS03., vi, 431 fl. 

’ In Walde-Pokorny’a Vergleichendea WSrterinieh der vndogtrmaniBcHn S'prachen, 
i, 360, 8.V. gamp- the old Indian root kamp is eoanccted with Latin campus and 
Greek aaftwij. 
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malveti tadadhlkdrdnanyebhyas Iwnjam diyayat |{ 
rdjaslhdndt srajam Dhdnyam Uiayam kamapanad api ] 
ajigraJiannarapaiih . . . 

kampana occurs, as to be seen from the passage vii, 1362i : — 
na ko’pi kampanam bJmpan mantn trdsdiuro ’grahit 
in masculine or neuter gender, probably the latter, to which the 
locative and abiative-foims {kximpane, resp. kcmpmad) may belong; 
in all these passages the meaning " chief command ” fits well.^ The 
compounds kampanadhipati, etc., could be explained as hmpa'na + 
adkipati ; on the other hand, there is found unanimously in v, 699 ; 
vii, 399, 923 ; viii, 599, 627, 666, 1659, 2420, 2868 (dual) the form 
hampamdpati. Conceding the possibility that this o of the fugue is due 
to the metre, as it stands in the last-but-two pliable of the second 
pada (xxxx as in viii, 652, where the word occurs 

in the corresponding position of the second hemistich, there is the 
instance of viii, 686 : — 

viviksm Demao/rasain kampandpatind tatah \ 

In the corrupt verse of the Lokaprakada,* iv, 3, ka/mpandpaii is found 
by the aide of iampano (mase.). The inference seems to be : kampana, 
masc. or neut., means the " command, chief command {of the army) ”, 
while kampana, fern., means the “ army 

In the Mhhh., ii, 4, 225, occurs a long Kampana, whose name is 
made intelligihle by the words : saiaiam hmpaydmdsa Yava/ndn &M 
yah |.* This, however, is not the single instance of such a name, con- 
taining kampa or kampana. Thus Kampa or Kampapa I, whose nephew 
was Cikka-Kampanna-Odeyaru, the son of Buldra I, belonged to the 
Vijayanagara dynasty of the fourteenth century a.d. ; the nephew’s 


1 It is, as observed by M, A. Stein, loo. cit., analogous to dvSra from dvarapati, 
an abstract noun from iampmSdMpati, tampaneia, bampanapali, etc. But see the 
remarks above. 

* Ind. Sind., sviii, p, 373 ; ci Index, s.v., p. 399. 

’ Only in Jtajatar., viii, 1430, occurs the title of an officer, lumpanodgrahaka. 
One would suggest that it was bis duty to &id out a suitable place for the camp, 
perhaps slso to stake out and to erect some quarters within the encampment. Could 
this suggestion — based on the meanings cd the root grah + ud — be proved, then this 
passage would be tho only place where kampaiM occurs in its original meaning 
"encampment ”. 

* Cf. Weber, Ueber dit KSnigawtihe {Rdjagdya), Abh. Breuss. A. d. W., 1893, 
8. 127, n. 3. That the Greeks knew the Indura terms for “ camp ” and “ army ” is 
shown by Hesychins’s glosses r ^aio^yijs' vap* '/vSoij vd orpoTdweSov. ^(uaijvo^. 
6 orpards; of. Gray and Schuyler, Aner. Journal of Philology, xxii, 1901, p. 196 f. 
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name appears also as Vira-Kampapa-UiJaiTar, or Kumara-Kampapa- 
Udaiyar ^ (in SoutK India inscriptions ; Kambappa). The Gafiga- 
Pallava king, Vija 7 a-Kampa-{vikrama)varman,* seems to have a name 
denoting his bravery and military success ; he is called sometimes 
only Vijayakampa, which looks like a name : he, whose camp or army 
is victorious.® 

A more decisive occurrence of the word him^na seems to be 11. 
16-17 in the inscription of the Yaxiava king, Eamacandra,^ from the 
year 1286 (1) a.d., who is called ari^aya-jasajkamporkampaijacaryya. 
The reading, as fax as can be concluded from the Kanarese text on 
p. 374, is correct ® ; there aie, however, some parallel passages in 
inscriptions, which raise doubts, further, the reading is dependent 
on the explanation of the foregoing expression jagajhatnpa. 

In a record of the Silahaia Chittarajadeva of Northern Konkapa 
from ' Sska 948 — a.d. 1026 * the ruler is called iyaga^af)aj-jhampi° , 
translated by Pleet (p. 266) “ who excels in the world in liberality 
In his nephew’s, Anantadeva’s, inscription from. Saka 1016 = a.d. 1094,’ 
the formula has been enlarged to 

as in a Kadamba inscription, of Vijayaditya (Saka 1080 = a.i>. 1158),® 
translated by K. P. Patfiak (p. 274) : “ who was unsurpassed in the 
world in. liberality.” Differing only in the suffix of by reading 

jkampalacaryya, the phrase occurs in another Goa-Kadamha long’s 
inscription, by Sivachittaviraperruadideva, of a.d. 1174,® rendered 
by Meet as “ the firm resting-place of the Jhampalachliya, renowned 
for liberality”. The other variation, aTWa/yOrjagajhaw/pa, is met in 


1 In Kanateso O^ejar, Vodejar, in Tamil UtaiyAr, an honorific plural of Oijeya, 
meaning lord or master, is a title of kings of many South India® dynasties, like of the 
Cola, Vijayanagara, as the present ruler of Mysore is named Wadeyar IV. For their 
inscriptions, see Ep. Ind., vii, App. Nos. 459 f., 462-4, 474 ; of. Ep. Ind., xv, p. 11- 

> Ep. Ind., Til, App. Nos. 666-8, 1070 ; of. viii, p. 292. 

> Sp. Ind; vli, p. 193, 196 ; the common formula in inscriptions is vijayasian- 
dhavara, see Jolly, ZDMQ., 44, 1890, S. 353 ; the nameof the Sena king, Vijayaseno, 
is of the sane kind and meaning. 

* Ep. Cam., vii, 1, Honnali Talnq, No. 17 (transcribed teit, p. 282, English trans- 
lation p. 161) ; of. Fleet, Tie Dynaaties of the Kaiuitaae Diatricta, p. 74 f. 

* Not BO in the preceding 1. 16, where instead of the transcript p. 282, ^lakpnS- 
harana stands in the Kanarese text : laiami-koAiana°. °&e&ryya occurs In 1. 15 in the 
phrase : Tetwngar&yoeihdpanStATyya’. 

« Ep.Ind.. xihp. 263,1. 18. 

' Ind. Ant; is, 1880, p. 35, 1. 61. 

• Ibid., xi, 1882, p. 273, 1. 11 ; the reading here is '‘jliarp.pafhaV'Paid?. 

• JKA8., Bo. Br., vol. ii. No. xxrii, p. 296, 1. 11 ; Ep. I^., vii, App. No. 254 ; 
cf. Ep. Ind., xii, p. 251, n. 1. 
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the Mu^ insoription of the Kalacuiya ruler BhUIama from a.d. 1189.* 
Two inscriptioiis belong to the tune of the Kadamba kmg, Vlra- 
Jayakefiideva ; one, from a.d. 1199,* offers this reading : — 
Uiia£taga{!)jagajhuinfa^hwm'pai),amrya^UTyatam [ 
hibhradabhTapta{!)Mrtti'h Sn Jayahesinfpo ’bhavat |j 
the other ® reads more simply ; iydga^hagajhamjyijMm^naearyya. 
The correct spelling occurs in its second variation, ari-rdya-jagajjho'i^, 
in the Mamdapur inscription of the Yadava Kanhara from the Saka 
year 1172 =a.d. 1250,* translated by the editor, L. D. Barnett, 
“ a jagajjhampa to hostile kings.” 

There have been proposed three explanations for jhampa, jhampin, 
or jTiafnpatja (jhamapada. jhampala) : who excels, who was 
unsurpassed ; resting place of Jhampallnarya ; and a jaga^hampa. 
Neither a lexicographer nor the Pandits ® are able to give any hint 
to understand the word ; Fleet himself referred to the root jhamp 
“ jump ” * ; it is obvious that a meaning, wanted in the passages of 
the inscriptions quoted above, could not develop from that root 
jhwnp or the norm jhcmpa. On the one hand, jhcmpamcdrya 
sounds much like himpandcdrya ; on the other hand, it is hardly 
probable that the former oompoimd could be separated from the other 
forms, jhcmpa, jhampin, jhampa/tja. It is difficult to say whether it 
is due only to a clerical error that not in the phrase alone jhampala 
alternates with Jcampava,, but also in Hemacandra’s Abkidh., 1470, 
the V. 1. for jhampa reads hmpd ; and e.g. in the Hitopaieia {ed. 
Petersen), p. 68, 1. 18, jhampa is replaced in the oldest Nepalese MS. 
by sampa (cf. Notes, pp. 66 ad 68, 18) ; finally there is a Nallala 
grant of the Gafiga king, Durvinlta,’ mentioning in line 28 Tumburu, 
Naxada, Bharata, Eeva, and Kambalacarya, the masters in the arts 
of music, dancing in theory and practice ; but the last of them has 
nothing to do with the mysterious jhampalacdrya. 

* Ep. Ihd^ XV, p. 36, L 36. 

* JRA8., Bo. Br., vol. ix, p. 242, 1. 6 ; Ep. Znd., vii, App. No. 261. 

* JBAS., Bo. Br., loc. cit., p. 304, traiiBl. p. 307, 1. 8 ; the date it a.c. 1201 j cf. 
Ep. I'od., vii, App. No. 2K. 

* Ep. Ind., xix, p. 23, 1. IS ; for the king’s name of, Fleet, Dyvagtita, p, 73, s.v, 

Krithna. 

t Fleet, JRAS., Bo. Br., vol. ix, p. 801, says in the note : “ The expression 
' jagajhampa ' it not understood by the Pandita, but it is current among the lower 
orders, who use it as a cry of approbation to one who has conquered at wrestling or 
other games." 

‘ Ep. Jnd; xii, p. 261. 

r Annual SepoH ^ the Mysore At^csological Department for the year 1924, p. 70. 
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The word jhampana seems to have been unknown already to the 
composers of inscriptions, or, at least, they did not know the 
exact meaning ; and as there is no other help one must have recourse 
to linguistics, jhampana looks from the first glance like a Prakrit 
word ; in Prakrit jAo corresponds to Sanskrit hsa,^ i.g. jkijjai-Jcstyate ; 
therefore one hadto assume aSauskritrootisawiy. lDHeniac.,Pfct.ff-r., 
iv, 161, occurs jhampai in the meaning bkram “ wander ”, and some 
other words derived according to Pischel from a root ksap. The 
root k§ap or ksawip means ksdntyam * ; jhampana = k§a{m)pana would 
be “ abstinence ”, a word that really exists but is out of place in the 
phrases of the inscriptions, specially in arirayajagajjhampa. The 
PW shows a second ksapoTia, to be derived from a root ksap, being 
a causative to fesi, ksi, " destroy.” jhampasj.a owes its inserted m either 
to the following labial or to the analogy of the other root ksap or 
kMmp and its derivations. And no other meaning but “ destroy ” 
fits better the context of the phrase arirayajagajjha^rvpa, " a destroyer 
of the world of hostile kings.” In the other phrase, lydgajagajjhampa- 
jhampai^dcarya, the sense may be : a master in desfioying (i.e. 
conquering) ® as a destroyer (i.e. conqueror) of the world in generosity. 
The different spellings {jhampin, jkampada, jhasnpala, jhumpava) 
show the word dr the phrase to be obsolete or somehow strange ; 
perhaps °jhampcaia‘‘ in that latter phrase is simply due to the 
foregoing °jagajjkampa°, and the correct reading would be shown by 
Eamacandia’s inscription : a/rwdyajagajjhampork am pan aedrya, 
denoting the kbg as a master of the chief command (of the army), 
as destroyer of the world of hostile kings. Is this explanation right, 
then there is the epigrapbical proof of kampa-^a in the sense found 
in the Rajataraagini. Perhaps kampar/ia should be read also in the 
other inscriptions and accordingly translated. 

The word kampa^a in inscriptions is not limited to this use. 
Curiously enough, kampana in its second sense, “ district,” is met in 
records of nearly the same time, nay, in some of the same inscriptions 
in which jhampoMa was found. The record of the Western Calukya 
Some^vara Trailokyamalla from a.d. 1054, 1. 7,* uses the form 


‘ Pischel, OrammaUk dir Prahrit Spraehin, § 326. 

• Sea B. Liebioh, Sil!!u.nffsl>er. i. Htiddberger Akadtmis der WisssTiseh., pM.-hitt. 

Kl., 1920, “DorDhjttnpSthft," S. 40 and 66 s.v. k«amp. 

• For both theas possibilities, destroying and coniiuerlng, the use of the word among 
the people (see p. 64, n. 6) becomes intelligible. 

' Ind. AjO., xix, 1S90, p. 272. 
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khampav^a, while his Bankapur inscription from 1065-6 ^ gives in 
1. 34 the usual form kawpai^a sc. Ni(Jugundagc twelve, i.e. the modem 
Niijagundi (Needgoondee, Neergoondee), “four miles towards the 
south-south-west from Shiggaon, the headquarters of the Bankapiir 
taluka of the Dharwar District, Bombay ” {Ep. Ind., xiii, p. 12). 
To the same year as the latter inscription belongs that of the C^ukya 
Gahgaperroanadi Vikramaditya VI, son of Some^vaia, while the 
Kadamba Great Chieftain Harikesarideva was his subordinate ; the 
latter with his wife and religious colleges granted to a Jain temple 
some land in the very Nidugundage twelve, which was a kampa/t^a 
of the Panungal (modern Hangal) Five-hundred, in the year Saka 
977 = A.D. 1065-6.S Twenty years later falls the record of the 
Western Calukya Some^vara II Bhuvanaikamalla and his feudatory 
Gaiigapermanadi Bhuvanaikavira-Udayadityadeva from ^aka 997 = 
A.D. 1075-6,® mentioning the Mugunda (modem Didgux) twelve, 
which was a JcantpaiM of the Banavase District (in North Kanara). 
The joint rulers, the two brothers Sivacitta Paramardin and Visijucitta 
Vijay^ka II, of the Kadambas of Goa, left a record from the year 
A.D. 1169-1170, where * the kampav^ Kalagiri in the PalasI District 
{deki) is mentioned. From the former of the two brothers comes the 
double inscription (in Nagarl and Kanarese characters) of the year 
A.D. 1174,' where the hampa^a Degaqive in the Pala^ika District occurs. 
In the year dated a.d. 1204 are the two Belgaum inscriptions of the 
Eatta ruler Kartavirya TV of Saundatti and Belgaum, one of them ® 
bringing in 1. 36 the KoravalJi gampa^a in the Kundi Three-thousand 
District ; from Kalhoji comes another inscription of Kartavirya, 
dated a.d. 1204, in which the Kurumbetta gainpatj.a is found ’’ ; the 
same ruler’s inscription from Bhoj,® dated four years later, a.d. 1208j 
brings once more the Koravalli kampaita, to be identified, according to 
Fleet (p. 244), with one of the modern places named Kurvolee and the 
like, probably with that which is situated twenty miles north-west 
of Athpi in the Belgaum District. The Saundatti Kanarese inscription 
of the time of the Eatfa Lak^mldeva II, from A.D. 1228, mentions the 


‘ Bf. Ind., liii, p. 171. 

’ hid. Anl., It, 1875, p. 203, in the form kavpaija. 

» Ibid., p. 200, 1. 33 f. 

■“ JJtAH., Bo. Br., vol. ix, p. 279, 1. 11. 

’ JBAS., Bo. Br., ml. ix, p, 289, 1. 34 ; p. 291, 1. 44. 
° Kp. Ind., xiii, p. 30. 

’ Bo. Bi., to!, X, p, 226, i. So. 

• Ind. Anl., xix, p. 247, L 100. 
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city Sugandhavati (the modem Savandatti or Saundatti, chief town 
of the Parasgad taluka of the Belgaum District) as the chief town of 
a Tcam'pa'tja?- In the Mamdapur inscription ® of the Yadava Kanhara, 
quoted before, of a.d. 1250, occurs not only the term jagajjhampa, 
but also in I. 61 the kxmpava Kurumbetta again, wliich “ seems to 
be the village styled Kuibet . . . Shindi Kuibet . . . Kooreebet ” 
(Bombay Presidency). 

Both the terms, jagajjhampa as well as Jcampana, are found in inscrip- 
tions from A.D. 1026, resp. 1054, till a.d. 1250, resp. 1286, belonging 
to the dynasties of the Eanarese Districts, as they have been named by 
Fleet. It appears quite natural to look for a Kanarese etjTnology for 
them. Neither, however, such an authoritative expert as the late 
Dr. Fleet, nor the Pandits of his time were able to give even the meaning 
of the former word. For the latter term Fleet ® himself suggested * 
the convertibility with ba^, a tadbhava of Sanskrit vata "enclosure, 
road, mud wall or hedge surrounding a town, site of a building, house, 
and as used in the inscriptions it means according to the context either 
a town or a circle of towns formed into an administrative post And 
in another place he tries to give an etymology, too : “I have shown 
that ‘ hxmpai^a ’is a convertible term with ' b^a ’in its second meanii^ 
of a circle of towns constituting an administrative post. . . . 

‘ Kampana ’ is probably another form of the Canarese ' kampala, 
kmipilu', a cluster, heap, assembly, multitude.’’® For the first 
assertion, it is correct so far that kampat^a, must he something like an 
administrative unify ; but for its convertibility with bada it must 
he remarked that it occurs side by side with the former in inscriptions. 
Thus Ind. Ant., rLz, p. 272, 1. 7, where bd4a must be a bigger 
administrative circle than Jcampana ; in other inscriptions ® by bada 
or vata the head village of a Jiampaiia is meant. For the second 
assertion, that kampai^a may be another form of kampala or kampilu, 
there exists, it is true, the analogy ot jhampana = jhampala, but 

‘ ./BA/S., Bo. Br., vol. s, p. 287, 1. 54 ; p.268,1.60. For the correct date see Fleet, 
Dynaatiei, p. 83 ; Kielhom, Ef. Ind., vii, App. No. 288. 

• Bp. /nd., xii, p. 25. 

• JRAS., Bo. Br., toI. ix, p. 276, n. • : “ The meaning of the word ‘ kampaifa ’ 
is not certain, hut, from its use in other inscriptions, it appears to denote ‘ a circle of 
villages 

* Ibid., voi. s, p. 280 f.. n. 87. 

* Ind. Ant., iv, p. 211, n. J ; of. also ibid,, xix, p. 274, n. 26. 

« JRAS., Bo, Br., vol. ix, p. 269, 1. 34 = p. 291, 1. 44 ; cf. vol. x, p. 280, n. 37 ; 
Ind. Ant; iv, p. 209, 1. 34. There is in Sanskrit inscriptions another term for village, 
pStaka, about which and td/a see Ind. Ant., li, 1922, p. 74. 
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other forms like jhampada, jhumpava occxu also, partly due to the 
interchange of d and I, partly to the correct spelling being unknown ; 
therefore we find khampaifa and gampa^a, changes of spelling easily 
understood, but nowhere iampala or kampnlu. It is nothing but 
another suggestion, accruing, however, from the. foregoing remarks, 
to connect kampai^a of those inscriptions with campus, xapnov again; 
From both the meanings, from the original “camp” as from the 
Indianised “ chief command ”, the semantic derivation of “ adminis- 
trative unity ” is possible ; as the " camp ” was a district staked out, 
including the army and all its accessories, being a town for itself, so 
it could be applied to the civil ad mi nistrative terminology. And 
from the meaning “chief command” it is not difficult to arrive at 
that of a civil, political, and fiscal office, the district of which got 
the name kampavM?- 

As stated above, the term occurs between a.d. 1054 and 1286, 
and KaJha^as literary activity falls into the twelfth century a.d. 
also. 'Wliether there was a connection between Ka^mlr and the 
Kanarese dynasties,* and where the term took its origin, these questions 
cannot yet be decided. The probability that kampava is really 
a Kanarese word, as suggested by Fleet, and spread over up to Ka^mir, 
is a slight one, already from the reason that from the meaning 
“ administrative unity ” the development of the meaning “ army, 
chief command ” is hardly to be understood. And, on the other hand, 
to separate the two words at all seems, on account .of their semantic 
and chronological affinity, less likely than to see in them a — perhaps 
independent-development of a heritt^e, the testator of which is 
known, but not his direct heirs.® 

’ If it IB allowed to compare modern inBtitutions, one may remember tbe close 
connection between political districts and tlie recruiting of the army, the distribution 
of regiments according to administrative circles. 

‘ Sucb a conjiection Bkc that indicated by ICajai., iv, 15S S., narrating LalitSditya 
Muktapiija’s (ftpisyaya into the country of the KanjSta princess Ratta (1> cf. the dynasty 
of the Rattas). is out of place from tire chronology of the king, which has, however, 
to he separated from the time of the author KalhaQa. 

’ Only here in the notes a place may be given to the Sanskritisation of Greek 
ad/tiyAw by 'kramela{ka) {jBSOS., vi, p. 432 f.). In the jRajatar., iii, 227 ; v, 39, the 
rociq' hillock Xiamavarf* is rendered by the gloss of A, as KSmelanakdtfa, identified 
by Sir Aurel Stein with the present Kimelankfit. Without entering into a discussion 
on the real significance of the latter place, this comparison is at least a further 
instance of the mutual connection between Skt. krama and what may be called a 
tertiary Prakrit fewn-el. Fox reierenees see M. A. Stein, Rijatar., transl., vol. ii, p. 292 
(aUo GurupujSkauraudl, S. 77, JA8B., liiv, 1893, p. 384 i.). 



Iranian Studies II 

By H. W. Bailey 
I. Kav^ 

1. A passage of the tale of Hnsrav and the Page (Pahl. Texts, 
pp. 29-30, in Unvala’s edition. § 30) may form the starting-point for 
a discussion of hivaZ. It has not so -far been fully translated. 

sitVcar framdyet ■purs'it hi had an i jKit assart nikend goH-e 
Jcatdm 

retdk ku andSak bavet en and hamak goU ul n^k 
ga/u ui gor ut gavam ut vardz ut uMr <»> kavdtak gatUar i evak- 
aalak vt gdv-med at gor i katakXk ui huk i JcataMk. 

GrBd. 96^ in both oases with soriptio plena of the 

alef, is NPers. gavam, ga/oaz ‘deer, mountain-ox’, Oss. (Digor.) 
y&vanz, (Iron.) qvazn ‘ EErBchlnih ’ (Miller, Grand. Iran. Fhil., p. 36), 
B.Sogd. y’wzn’ ‘ cerf SCS. 161, 354, Avestan gamsna-. 

gautar, NPers. gavdar ‘calf, fawn’. Here is possibly 
a compound *gaur4<mir, Ham- being connected with B.Sogd. irvfTe 
(ffram. Sogi., i, 134) ‘jeune’, Avesta tawma-, Pahl. Harvk 
(cf. Tavadia, Sayast ne Sayast, 2*), The same suffix is probably to be 
seen in Pahl. kapolar, NPers, hdyiitar ‘ pigeon ’ {Horn, GIF., i, 6, 169, 
supposed -ar-), since the intervocalic -t- of NPers. kahutar suggests 
*l^pcZartarur, cf. Pahl. pattiSaih in Piz. patoA ; NPers. kdtah (Nyberg, 
Qlossar, s.v. stm). 


5^)5 komiak in the context clearly means ‘young, small’. 
It can be related to the root kcm- of Av. kutakor, Pahl. kotak, Ann. Lw. 


kotak, NPers. kodak, and Pahl. kitk, kHi, ku6ak ‘ small ’ (see BSOS., 
vi, 599), NPers. kodak. The whole passage is then clear, 

‘ Thirdly he condescends to ask, Of that which they put into 
gel^e, which meat is the more delectable ? The page says. Live for 
ever ! ^ Ail these meats ate delectable and excellent, of ox and wild 
ass and deer and wild boar and young camel, the calf of one year, the 
buffalo, the domestic ass and the domestic pig.’ 

2. The opaimg paragraph of the same text {Paftl. Texts, p. 27, 


Unvala, § 1) reads : — 


> Cf. NPers. nSia ba-z* (S fthn n m a). 
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eran mndrt-kavdtlk retak-c vdspuhr arziik> ndm dost 

<j)at> aSar-kas pe4 i iahdn Sdh. eslat. 
retak is used (1) of young children. 

Skand-Gumanik-vlcar (Paaand), : ci ka mardum a^d kam- 
ddna^i u kam-)^rM fosiM Ser u gurg a^are yara^astar 5aniasg> tieog, 

0 redeigcf. d^astgn i atidar ne helend. 

' Since if men, with their little knowledge and small understanding, 
even so do not, as far as they are able, allow lion and wolf and other 
beasts into the dwelling-place of their young ones ’ (d^astg.n,''- Skt. 
transl. gosthdm-, is Pahl. ostdn). 

Ibid. ; u han jamre so5 soS Aazor mard joS e5 zani u redak 

1 a^arnde ez f A$ard3argi f andar viya§g.n a^azaZ. 

‘ And on another occasion six hundred thousand men besides 
women, and young children of the braelites were slain in the desert.’ 

(2) Of schoolchildren. 

School Dialogue, § 1, Antia, Paz. Texts, 73, 1. 1 (cf. Junker, Heid. 
Akad., 1912 ; Daimeateter, Joum. As., 13, 355 et seq.). 

X’’eSkdrl rSBakg. ‘ the duties of children ’. 

(3) Of the young of fish. 

GrBd., 152 : ut harmk yrafstT <t> apde i apus ka an vdng 

aSnavend retak be *ajiakanind (= Ind. Bd., ed. Justi, 45 

GrBd., 154* : ut Jmmdk ymfstrdn <t djnk i> apus retak be <apa> 
kanend. 

‘ And all pregnant creatures of the waters when they hear that 
voice cast out their feetus.’ 

(4) Of young men. 

The Armenians borrowed eritasard (Hiihsch., Arm. Gr., p. 148) - 
Bxod. 10* ; CM ase Mouses . mtasardauk handerj eu cerovM merovM 
erticouJe Kal Xeyei M<iiv<j'gs, aiv rotr veaviaKovs Kai rrpea^vrepots 
■nopevcr6ij.eda. 
erilasardakan. 

2 Tim. 2“ : ail y-eritasardakan cankout‘eangn fay^, rd? 8e 
v€coTe^i*:as emSuptai {^evye. 

Al-Ta‘alibi uses r^k {^urar AM^r MuWe, ed. 

Zotenberg, p. 706), which is NPers. ndak, raidak ‘iuvenis imberbis, 
famulus gratus et formosus In this sense Pahl. rmk is used in 
Husrav ut Retak-c. lii the Frahang i Pahlavik occurs retak ‘ youth 


' For Far. ^ _ v, cf. a^jzaS. dip, gip, gjid for d = o cf. ap&iini. 
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servant beside rasti (ra6%k) with the same meaning. The Pazandist, 
indeed, reads rEdk lor rosift in MenokS. 29‘ : raslk i apurnay 
ut zan ut stor ut atayl pat pdnaUar vl nilmiknta/r apayet daStan, 
Pazand : rSdak i a^mae. Menioke yrat, 39*' ; xtt en 111 pal giikda ne 
patgirim ian vi rasifc i apurnay ut bcmdak mart. Pazand : m se pa 
guvah ne paHreH za/n u redak i apumdi u banda mard. 

ra^k (radik) is NPers. mhl-, Firdausi, Yusuf u Zulaikba (ed. 
Eth6, 1. 235) 

o’ 


raht is explained as yuia»* u banda u iakar (VuUers). Its etymology 
has remained obscure. It probably means ‘ attached to the palace ’, 
since in ra8- (Pahl. rs- beside NPers. rh- proves either rs- or rd- as 
the source) I would see the Avestan rada- in rada-kairyg.m, 
Turfan Mid. Iran, rh, rhy, corresponding as Junker pointed out 
iOLZ., 29, 876-8, 1926) to the Turkish Manichsan use of ordu. The 
Chinese B .H W ® (WaldscLmidt u. Lentz, Die SteUung 
Jem vm Manich&ismvs, p. 49) ‘ The Li^t Palaces of Sun skid Moon ’ 
is similarly convincing. The attempt to derive Mid. Iran, rh from 
m6a- ‘ chariot ’ and then to translate ‘ship ’ is arbitrary and due to 
the supposition that the lutMae naves of the Western Manichaean 
tradition must be represented here. But for ship we have quite 
clearly na/o. 

dseS giyaman o im ndv roSn (M. 4, b. 5). 

bar-man vazwrg uS ndv 6e antahgnvdn (Walds, u. Lentz, loc. laud., 
96, 1. 17). Of. also Turfao Mid. Iran, ndvdz (ibid., p. 113, iii recto, 2ii) 
and navajidn (ibid., p. 117, 1. 18). The sun and moon were conceived 
under two distinct images by the Manicheeans of the Bast, as palace 
and ship. The description of the rhy in M. 98 (Salemann, Munich. 
Sludhen, p. 16 ; Jackson, Researches »»i ManicJusism, p. 30) is clearly 
a palace. 

Hence, in all the passages with iHT JNm in Mittel- 

iranische Manichaica aus Chinesisck-Turkestan, ed. Henning, 1932, 
the word should probably be rendered ‘ palace ’. 


Pahl.^V GrB., 210 ^ Dd., 30 OkM., 618*^^, 

DkM., 806 *, NPers. (Maikwart, Sahr. Er., p. 112, note 5) have 


the meaning ‘ chariot ’ , 
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AI-Ta'aJibi {loc. cit., p. 706) characterizes the red/ik thus : — 


The iehkans 'we know as the squires of villages. 

The retdk are further associated by Minucihil with the cup-bearers 
(ed. Kazimirsld, 27, v. 18) : — 


j jl jLz- 






L'LiU 


Similarly, iu the Kamamak, reiak is used of the young Ohrmazd 
when, aged seven, he plays polo before the King. 

In our present passage of the Husrav ut Retak-e I understand 
vdspukr as an adjective (of. Stayenltarih i SQr lirin, Pahl. Texts, 
p. 157, 1. 2, pus i vaspuhr), since the name (= Al-Ta‘alibl 

jjJ Jy>-) had probably dropped out. Christensen incidentally 
{L'Empire des .Scwsawwfes, p. 93) mentions the pages at court and on 
p. 99 the presence there also of the sons of the nobility. 

An excellent example of the institution of pages at an Oriental 
court is afforded by the book of Daniel, cap. 1® et seq., doubtless the 
Persian court was the model, as suggested by the use of the Persian 
word prtsn., OPers. fndaTna- ‘ foremost ’ : 

vy'm/r hmlk I’Spm rb srysyv Ihhy’ mbtip ysr'l vmzr' Jimhlih vmn 
hprtmyn yldym ’ifr ’yn-bhm kl-m’vm vtvby mr’k vmSklym hklrhhmh 
vyd‘y d‘t vmbyny md‘ v’kr kh bhm Vmd bhykl hmlk vUmdm spr vlSvn 
kSdym. 

Rendered by the Septuagint 

ffttl etwcv d jScwrtAedr A^ieabpi T<y eaurot; dpp^ieuvouxV dyayeZv 
OWTW eK Tu>v vidiv toiv peytOTOvoiv toi; ItrpayX kal eK rod ^axriXiKov 
y^ovs xal eK rwv ewtAe/CTCov veavloKovs dptopou? kcu eietSeZs. Kai 
emcn-^povas ev rriap koX ypctfinariKoiis Kai avverois Kal 

oo^vs Kal lax^ovras uxrre elvai ev t <3 oiKcp rov ^aaiXeois koj, 
BiBd-iat avrois ypapiMira Kai SidXeKTOV xaASaiKTji'. 

The same archieuuuoh is then in v. 7, 9, 10 called ir hsrysym, 
though the Greek translation has dpx<-ein^vxos and the Armenian 
nerlHnapet in each case. 

It was the custom, therefore, for the pages to be given into the 
charge of the chief eunuch, who supervised their education. 
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vlnaTt-hamtXk. 

I would take ttis worl as an adjective formed from a compound 
*vi'tidrl'hivai, of tlie same type as hxrl-sfas, so in Dd., 36, 17, hart- 
sjidsdn ahra^dn ‘ the servant righteous ones ’, and aburirframanik 
‘ disobedience ' {Kdmdmak, 16 ed. -Antia) ; Paz., Skand G7., 
11*^®, cUiurd-farm'j.nl; Turfan Mid. Iran. (South, dial.) zdzhg, epithet 
of Az (He nnin g, loc. cit.), Avestan adarato.tkaeSa-, Skt. krtadeia. 

The adjectival -Vc is illustrated by the form ilcand-gumanVt, derived 
from the old type of compound with present participle as first member, 
the type in OPers. imda-famd, hence *skand-gumdn < ^skarda- 
vimana-, and Pazand aniydxS-andarz (i§ia»«3 GY., 12®^). 

imdrtan is abundantly attested in Pahlavi, Pazand, and Turfan 
Mid. Iran. The phrase dd/rdy Iden mmrdy t arddvdn (F. W. K. Muller 
in Festschrift Thomsen, 1912, T. ii, D. 135 et seq.) ‘ upholder of the 
faith, oi^anizer of the righteous (= the Eleoti) ’ indicates the sphere 
of the woid, ‘ to organize, put in order, administer.’ 

mndrt-kavattk may then be translated ‘ connected with the 
institution of the youths since kavdtak, as indicated above, has the 
same meaning as rSci ‘ young creature, youth 

dost <.'p<it> a^r-kaS. I read ahar-ked because the word is written 

as a compound (cf, also haiahar-^xmdik ‘ sub- 

terranean’, MSnoke-ygul, 62®®, ed. Andreas, p. 69, 1. 6, Pazand 
aa^.eaml), comparing Artdy Virdz Ndmak, 2'^, uL pas ave Virdz peS 
i mdzdesndn dost pat kaS kart lU a/v avSSdn guft. It is the attitude of 

respect before a superior : Vullera (s.v. has 

^ J, '-'•s' <SJj ahoM kaSa&bya. 

Srdn may perhaps have here the adjectival meaning ‘of Persia , 
that is, of the Court; the state being the king. 

The whole may then be rendered ‘ a page of noble family, by 
Tip,n>P ava^-arziik, of the '‘Institution, of the Pages of Persia”, 
stood before the Kong of Kings with his hands at his sides 

3. The word kavdtak is to he found in another Pahlavi passage, 
of great interest, in that it preserves the only trace of a particular 
legend of King Kavaf, Av. Kavata. The passage is found in OrBd., 
231®*-232®, and translations have been attempted by West, SBE., 
V, 136, Herzfeld, AML, 149-150. note, and Christensen, Les 
Kayanides, p. 71. I would propose the following transliteration and 
mterpretation : — 
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Jcavat apumdy andar Jce^ut-e but 
api-San pat rot be hist 
pat havatdkan be apas<p>art 
Uzav be dU stat be *parvart 
Jruzand nivastak mnlt 
nam nihat 

Two words liave beea doubtfully transmitted. Tbc text has 
’psrt with s in place of sp. So in QrBd., 68^, ’ps’rl is 
IndBd. ’psp’rt. Inversely in GrBd., 182^^, there is confusion of sp 
and s, where DH. has rightly The 

second word i.s in DH. in TD.i the lectio diffidlior 

being that of DH. I assume written by mistake for just as in 
DkM . , 284^, is written for kamvanik, and similarly in 

GrBd., 68^“, TD.^ has DH. Confusion of ^ and^^ 

is known elsewhere, see, for instance, BSOS., vi, 946 ; of ^ and ^ 
is fairly common, of. frdrdsen transcribing Av. frdrddni- 

(not recognised in AIW., s.v.). I read, therefore, parva/rt 
‘ nourished, reared The verb is common in both the forms parvar- 
and parmr-. 
kavatakdn. 

kavat, ka/vdiak is ‘ young, youth ’ and probably ‘ page To this 
we have here the adjective with suffix -akan : kavatakdn ‘ connected 
with pages The importance of this suffix in Mid. Iran, is shown by 
the numerous words in which it is found. It reached its widest extension 
in Armenian, but is common elsewhere also. The meaning of the suffix 
will be clear from the following examples : — 

Syr. ‘Spzkn’ a$patikdn-a ’Spyzkn’ akpidcdn-d 
the man whose business is. the ’Ipz’ ‘ inn hence ‘ the innkeeper ’. 
Arm. Lw. aspnjakan, aspanjakan ‘ innkeeper, host’ {HAG., 109); 
Georg, maspinjeli ‘host, hostess at banquet’ (of. Rwt'aveli, 1106, 
vad’ris c'olt'a mxiariihuan vumaspinjle amod, durad, M. Wardrop’s 
translation, ‘ Merry, I entertained the merchants’ wives, pleasantly, 
in a sisterly way ’). It is attested in Sogdian {Dkuta, 41) ’spndyh 
‘ Euheplatz ’, cf. Letter iii, 20 (Reichelt, Die Soghdisohen Hcmdsela-., ii), 
Pahl. aspan^ (Me)idie y^t), Paz. aspa/ni, Turfan Mid. Iran. ‘spyn£, 
INPers. sipanj, Mandsean ’spym’. 
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At the beguming of the third century we have Syriac 'trflhn., 
and fifth century 'dvrbygn, Arm. Atrpataka^i {HAG., 23), Atrpayakan 
(for -4->-y-, cf. bazjMyit and NPers. maya, Pahl. mdtak) ‘ connected 
with Atropates Gr. ATpoTtanjvT] [Strabo, xi, 13). Vaspurakan 
was the name of a large Armenian province ; Pahl. vdspuhrakan 
‘connected with the vaspuhr’, cf. DkM., 380 ^®, vaspukrakamh. 
Here belongs also Arm. ahekani ‘ the ninth month ’ and mehekani ‘ the 
seventh month ’ (of. also mihrakan, nwhakan, Georg, mihrakani), 
in which the possibOity of a compound must be ruled out. As to the 
e in ahekani and mehdtani, a detailed discussion of the Iranian vowels 
in Armenian loanwords is still needed. It may be said at least that it is 
not possible to deduce -ya- from -e- {-ekan is found also in dahehan 
and Sahekan, Sayekan) and the first syllable of mehekani is clearly 
not a Vrddhi form of miSra- (not even with S by Umlaut from a since 
we have a- in akekani), as vaspvhrakdn shows (d < di).^ 

A word of the third century is also Turfan Mid. Iran, i’bvkrg’n, 
the name of the book Mani dedicated to Sapur I, in Arabic called 

An even earlier occurrence is tbe rots MtdpaKavois of 
Strabo, xiv, 9, 530 (quoted by Clemen, Fontes hist. rel. Persicae, 
p. 32); Pahl. DkM., 402 (Hubschmann, Arm. Gr., 

p. 53, wron^y quoted IndBd., 33®, ed. Justi, where Mikrydn is 
the name of the first woman), Pers. ‘ 

Mifca 

Similar to aspan^akan as regards the value of the suffix is Arm. Lw. 
vabarakan ‘ merchant ’, Pahl. vabdrakdmk ’ trade ’. Paz. {Skand GV., 
4 ®®) vdzargq.n/}. ‘ merchants’, NPers. bdzargdn. Here belongs probably 
also dmarakdn ‘calculator’, DkM., 403''*“: oimdr 

‘ A similar Vjddhi formation is probably Pail, vaiar, Arm. Lw. roAar ‘ market , 
Georg, vairari ‘ meiobant which belongs to rf-fiB-- as found in Av. (Yt. 6**) patvasHa 
iiaorsea upain viiarmta maiyaia bizsngra. 

Yt. 13'“ fravaSayS at/antTi ahmya nmiine 

Xinuto vuSarsntu ahmya nm&nt. 

miar < *xaiiara is the place ‘ asBodated with mo-viog to and fro, with traffic 
cf. on h&radak below. Kirmani mjar (I am indebted for the word to Colonel X>. L. R. 
Lorimer. During my stay in Persia this year 1 found ulirr used in Gar.) may possibly 
have preserved a form without Vfddhi. Marr’s etymology in Zap. Voa. Old., -vli, p. 13, 
is baseless. 

Here I would also place Av. vaiiayana. ' a look-out ’ as a Vfddhi form to • vi-dayana. 
in preference to the view of 'R'ackemagel (Stwiia Indo-iranica, Ehrengabe for 
■IV. Geiger, p. 227 et seq.). 
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i amarakan, DkM., 402 Compare also Aim. Lw. bawnahm trans- 
lating avoKeifievos of Matt. 26’, and NixpraJcan, Benveniste, REA., 
ix (1929), p. 5 et ssq. There is another suffix, with similar meaning, 
-vanr. Horn, Orwnd. Iran. Phil., i, b, 172, has zarvan dtorban pidvan, 
though he does not recognize •vSn as a living suffix in NPers. But 
-van, common in Avestan and Sanskrit, appears in Mid. Iran, as 
either -v from the nom. sing., so Paid, artdy, Turfan Mid. Iran, ardav. 
Sogd. ’rt’v, on Arm. Lw. azniu, Turfan Mid. Iran, b’myr, see BSOS., 
vi, 964 ; or as -wn from an oblique case. It is found in Pahl. kdramn 
DkM., 283^*“, Pakl. Texts, 4, 1. 2 {A^iyatkdr i Za/rerm) 
kdravdn i Branriahr, ?7ith the adj. fc5ra<t)>anti, DkM., 284*, 
Arm. Lw. haravan, Paz. kdraixy-n (^kand GY., 4 **). In the Denkart 
passage kdTa<v>amk-7nmisrvih is set in opposition to manistak- 
memSmh. The hdroAnn-esarzlk martomdn (ibid., 283 **' **) ‘ men 
belonging to the register of the caravan ’ are the kdradakdn of 
Menoke 4 ®, see below. The same suffix -van is found in Aram. 

(cf. Schaeder, Iran. Beit., i, 265) *ni&tamnr, and Oss, (Digor) 
nislduwn, (Iron.) nystvAn ‘ Auftrag, Empfehlung, Testament ’ (cf. 
Vilencik, Boklaiy Akad. Nauk. SSSR., Series B, 11). Hence it is 
unnecessary to alter Pahl. (Menoke x'^t, 37*®), TD. 

K. Eaz- spanidnai, ■ as B. Geiger proposed, WZKM., 

1930, p- 196, n. I, to *spanjakdnlh. It is better to read spa/f^avdnaMh. 
I would connect here also Turfan Mid. Iran, d’kv’n, probably *dShvdn 
‘ giver, liberal ’, comparing Pt- of the corresponding Sogdian text 
with Pahl. rat, NPers. rad (cf. Minviihn, i, 29, kaf t rad i to) ' liberal 
hence *ddda-mn. With. this Sogd. r’t- should be compared r’jtoS in 
the Sogdian name of the Mother of Life r’m r’feS byyy : ratux 
‘ bountiful ’. Schaeder (Urform und FortbUdungen des manickdisi^ien 
Systems, p. 157) has Ramrratux (probably for rdtux)- The etymology 
(apud Walds, u. Lentz, loc. cit., p. 127, note 1) is unacceptable. The 
word d’hv’n supplies also the explanation of Arm. Lw. dahamounU, 
gen. pi. dahamane ‘ gifts, offerings ’ with -man-, cf. Turfan Mid. Iran. 
(North and South Dialects) dysm’n ‘ structure ’. The ’vstyv'n of 
Menoke ;fraf, 2 •*, PIz. oslvj,, can he explained as *am-sti-van (cf. 
Nyberg, Glossar, s.v. *dstevdn), beside ostikan. Possibly also Pahl. 
dyv’n, NPers. divan. Arm. Lw. divan is *di^i^n-, in which, owing to 
the long syllable following, has become i, in contrast to the 

dpyvr (Gem inscription), Pahl. .dpyr. Arm. Lw. dpir, NPers. ddbvr 
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from with following short syllable. Pahl. dip ‘ document * 

is in Maliym i kazdr Ddtastdn (Bartholomae, Zum sasan. Recht., 
iv, 14). The i of Arm. dimji (cowimHObs., .4ff.,s,v.) does not necessarily 
presuppose e (although this would be possible if we suppose *dipavdn, 
■im- > e> i early), since the name divan is probably of the Sasanian 
period (of. the tale in Ibn Khaldun, }>otices et Extraits, Texte, vol. ii, 
p. 16; 


Aili Ailjii 1*1’^ ^ 


and at that period Iran, protonic e appears in Arm. Lws. mostly as 
h (e) : Bran, Peroz, &eroy. Reran, Vsemahin, Cenaslan, but BwMapouh, 
GHan (and Qelan) ; whereas t is t in hamMrak, iSfrin, Viroy, henoe 
also in odikan, raJiviTay, azarmiduxt. Then apeniaz with e and ia is 
Sasanian in contrast to the earlier loanword apirat. If then Arm. divan 
is a loanword of Sasanian times, Pahl. dyv'n should probably be read 
dnvdn with t. 

V can be written also by as shown by vavar, NPers. 
bavoT, Arm. an]vaver ■, avSrdn-, Jud.-Pers. NPers. 

mrdn', )y») %dv ‘channel’, DkM., 779 ®'“, NPers. mod. ia also 
foimd. Hence, kdravdn is written and 

in Artdy Virdz Ndmah, 67 1®, 68®°, 93®. This value of jj was not 
noticed by F. Muller, WZKM., 5, 354. Pazand has kdravg.n and 
kdr^dn. Arm. has also hareuan beside ka/ravan. Here probably 
belongs also beside freiavdrnh, frecavdnenitak 


DkM., 404^“, rather than with -p-. 

NPers. pecvdn ‘ twisted ’ seems also to belong here. 

In Menoke yrat, 2 yoiavdnak is a possible reading of 
(of. Nyberg, Glossar, s.v. *«.f^(ai;onah), the Pazand has ^adango, which 
is Pahl. yatakgo^. 

It is accordingly possible to understand kamtakan as the man 
appointed to take charge of {mnartan) the pages. This man then fills 
the office of the kr srysym, dpxrswovxos, Arm. nerJHnapet of 
Daniel 1 ®. Here the pages received their education. The page ghval- 
arzuk boasts of his attending ih.^ frahangast&n. An episode of the early 
life of ArdaSir i Papakan may be compared, as given by Tabari, i, 813 
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et seq. 66zikc malik of had appointed the eunuch Tire, argbeS 

of Darabgird : 


(_j »Aio ^ Oj^ 'S^ iji 4]»L>.y 4)Ju 

(jl Ai iilli ^»L~» ifi i_»-^^ viiJi jJI 4 jWI> Kxj£>y» 


oLi->j '^,yf 


nivastak ‘ allied, connected ’, to ni-band-, cf. Pahl. faPvand, NPers. 
foivand ‘connected by family’, Av. nivanda- ‘binding’, Turfan 
Mid. Iran. nivanniSn u8 paivann aviS paivast (Henning, loc. cit., 
pp. 24, 27), nbst (Bang u. Gabain, Turk-Turfan-Texte, ii, p. 15). 
nivastak is here equivalent to ‘ adopted ’ ; cf. Herzfeld, AMI., iv, 
61, note 3, on ‘ adopted son ’ and Di., 66 ; 59 (inaccessible to me in 
the Pahlavi). Also Bthl., SR., 5. 21. 

vimt is somewhat uncertain, since it is impossible so 

far to point out this compound vi-nay- in Mid. Iran, texts other than 
Pahlavi and possibly Turfan Mid. Iran, gvny'g. Cf. DkM., 403 *. pat 
aZmet i dsanlk andar an yaSniha andar kdr ut *vimt mariom patii 
dsanihSnd ut rdmlkend. That compounds of nay- existed we loiow 
from Pahl. araSan and Man. Sogd. pm'yny ‘ leader ’ (Walds, u. 
Lentz, loc. cit., pp. 76, 95). I understand as ‘brought up ’. The 
meaning ‘ instruct ’ for vi-nay- in Sanskrit is unfortunately not 
attested in early texts. 

There remains the word kS^ut. The text has I look 

upon the word as a loanword from Aramaic. We have other Western 
(Greek or Aramaic) words in Mid. Iran., such as Turfan Mid. Iran. 
dydym 8id87j(U.a ; NPera. (Lentz, ZJI., 4, 285) ; Pahl. 

and M^uS, kdlpaS ‘form’, Gr. KoAuirdSioy, 

Arm. kalapar ‘ mould ' (cf. Nyberg, Glossar, s.v.), NPers. dafiar {daptar 
is still the usual word in the language of the ZarduSti speakers of 
Yazd for kitah), Gr. St^depa ‘ prepared hide ’. Ktesias {apud Died., 
2 *®, Gilmore, p. 9) has Si^de'/)at PacnXt,Kal of the Persian royal 
records. Pahl. barbut ^ is first attested in Greek ySapjStros 

'an instrument of many strings, like the lyre’, Arm. Lw. &ar5oi4f, 
NPers. barbvt, barbat, Arab, barbat (Fraenkel, de vocabulis , , . 
peregiinis). Compare also NPers. datipa, Syr. slyb’, Arab, salib. The 
word k^ut could therefore have come from Aramaic. A word 
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is' attested in Syriac and in Mandasan with two distinct meanings and 
of different origin. Syriac has )2aa Id (tor alef cf. ‘ silver’, 

Pahl. asem, Gr. daijnov ‘ silver ’) and IZqdo (Brockelmaon, 

Lex. Syr.) : ’ cista,’ of Moses’ ark in Exod. 2 and also of the ark of 
Noah. This is Greek kl^utos 'coffer’, used for Noah’s ark in the 
LXX, but found long before in Hekataios and Simonides. Mandraan 
has ‘aaeptum’ (Brockelmann. ibid.} cognate with Assyr. 

qabutu, as in qabut alpi ‘ enclosure for oxen ’. Both these meanings 
can probably be traced in Iranian. The Pahl. ke^iit is ‘ box in an 
identical use with that in Syriac where qSbula is used of Moses’ ark. 
The second word, Mandfean Xm3Np ‘saeptum’, is found in 
Turfan Mid, Iran. (apud Henning, lot. cit., p. 10) in the 

d^eription of the overthrow of the monster by Adamas : 
roy 6 gray rdn 
6i'on lay}' andar kemb 

‘ face to the southern quarter, like a lion in a trap ’. Por ’'J) in place 
of ' there are several cases in Turfan Mid. Iran., such as D’'J >3 
bSm, Gr. ^rjiJ,a ; I'JJI (Henning, loc. cit.), 'pyjf ; and also in Pahlavi 
(Nyberg, Monde oriental, x'vii, 211). 

hist ‘put’, here imperfect in meaning, ‘were intending to put’, 
for hiitan ‘ to put of. Gazi vdzdit ‘ he put ’, n&m&St ‘ 1 put translated 
by Gazis to me by NPers. guzdStan. The whole passage can then be 
rendered : 

‘ Kavat, as a child, was in a box, and they intended to put him on 
the river. He was delivered to the ‘ ‘ Overseer of the Pages ’ ’ . Uzav saw, 
took him and had him nursed. He brought him up as a son of his own 
family and gave Mm his name.’ 

So far it seems possible to go. It may later happen that a better 
interpretation of the text will be found, but it is, I hope, certain that 
parvdrt, and kamtak are to be read here. 

II. Kdraddk 

Above I have identified the karavdrireearzik ma/rtbmdn witih the 
karadakan {kdradahaMn), understanding by both words ‘people 
who move about by caravan ’. In the Denkart passage (283 ** seq.) 
kdra<v>anlk-menismh ‘inclination to travel by caravan’ is^con- 
trasted with maniStak-meniimh ‘ inclination to a settled abo3e ’. 
Herein lies probably the true explanation of OPers. kam- ‘army’, 
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PaU. hank ‘soldier’, kdreSar ‘battlefield’, ior? in kdravdn and in 
karaddk : it is the ‘ mobile ’ contrasted with the ‘ settled ’ life. Cf. 
also NBal. 6cmvx ‘ wanderer, vagabond The kara/van i erdn^oAr 
(Pahl. Texts, 4, 1. 2) is the ‘ train of the army of Persia In Dra;;^ 
AsSrik (ed. Unvala, § 18, PaAl. Texts, p. 11) the tree says : 
diydn hom munniakdn 
sdyah karaiScdn x/xstak 

‘ I am the home, of small birds, shade for the weary men of the 
caravans.’ 

In Turfan Jfid. Iran, there is a Maniohsean paraphrase of 
Matt. 25 ■fjfj.rjv Kal awT^yayere jie. 

'vd <'>i}z6h V ^rd’g bvd hym 'vt’n ’v gdg hropt hym (M. 475, verso 11-13). 
‘ I was an eadle and a wanderer {kdrSdy) and yon took me into your 
honse.’ 

Menoke y^t, 4 ®, agrees with this explanation : pan6om Izihi 
i Yazddn ut aspanj i kdraddkdn kartan, in the Paaand, u jxvnoum 
yazehn i Yazdg, u aspanz i kdriahagg. kardan. There is a Pazand variant 
kdr^dn ‘caravan’ (cf. the spelling Paz. karas)q.n, Bkand OV., 4*®), 
which expresses the meaning accurately. The idea in aspowf ‘ inn ’ 
proves that we have to do with wayfarers. For the view that the 
merchant was looked upon primarily as a traveller and wanderer, 
we may compare the remarlm of Lazar of P‘arpi (ed. Venice, 1793, 
p. 163) ; eu louecd zays am mioy vaiarahani, or er azgau xpvMk, oroy 
»8t aurini vaiarakamut'ean Sat angam ianaparhordeal §r i hays or eu 
zlezou hayerSn xttusig, k‘aj telekaha/rgit&. The same word is found also 
in MSnokS ymt, 37 of the thirty-third good act (karpak) leading to 
VahiSt : XXXIlI-om ke •wmardn ut armaStdn ut karaddhdn mS 
*span^avdnakih kunet ‘ thirty-third, he who provides hospitality for 
the sick, those excluded as unfit, and wayfarers’. Wayfarers, men of 
the caravans, naturally suggested the specialization ‘ merchants 
which is represented in the Sanskrit translation of 4 ® : dSrama- 
'silMnandmca baniklokebhyah karanam, and .of 37 : yah klesibhyah 

paugubhyo bdnijyakar^hyah diramasthdndni vidadhati. So. too, in 
Skand. GV., 4 ** : dun gadugg. rdhddrg i audar karavgn vdxarggng 

rah hnnend. The explanation proposed by Nyberg, Glossar, s.v, 
kdrobahak, is therefore unnecessary. 

This same suffix ;SaA: seems to offer the means of explaining Pahl, 
Turfan Mid. Iran. pyd‘g, Paz. pedd, paiZd, NPers. paidd, 
huvaidd. No satisfactory solution has been given (cf. Nyberg, Glossar, 
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8.V. faUdk). In siting the suffix -hak, Pahl. has beside 
in which d beside t points to 8. Hence I would propose jiaihak for 
comparing NPers. paidad ‘ produced, manifest ' (and 
possibly faiddyis) from fotir with do-. NPers. paddi (Pahl. 

NPers. paiyani (beside paydm) 

has preserved g- after pcUi-. 

A different kdra- is represented in Avestan (7m?., 21’) : 
kdravaiti paemavaiti 
■xhnpAamili raoynaixiiti 
ina^gavaiti 

where Mra- Is probably to be eiqjlained by NPers. iara 
‘fresh butter’. In AIW. it is translated ‘tatig’, Darmesteter in 
SBE., iv, 233, gave ‘seed’, in Zend-Avesta {Ann. Mus4e Ouhnet, 
1892, vol. xrii) he has ‘ active ’ with note 23 : Mravaiti, 
MrSmand, pent-etre ‘ f6cond4e ’, cf. kdr ‘ action de semer 

The Pahlavi commentator has (Spiegel, p. 225, 1. 8 seq.) : — 
h'r’otnand hu-t k’r h<.av>el 
pem’dmand ku-t pem bav?t 
Sir'amand ku-t sir bavet 

evak an <i> martoymn 
Smk an <i> gospanddn 
royn’oynand vt mazg'dmmd. 

Here it is also possible that Pahl. Idr means ‘ fresh butter ’. 

Por the relation of Av. kdra-, Pahl, k'v to NPers. kara, compare 
Av. saroA- beside sara-, Pahl. sar, sdr, NPers. sar, sat. Hence Av. 
spara-daSta-, epithet of Asi, if compared with darsyo.vdrraOman-, 
may {contra AIW.) have spdra ‘ shield ’, Pahl. spar, Turfan Mid. Iran. 
'spr, NPers. sipar. 

I would understand the whole passage as referring to the cow. 

The final part of karadak needs to be considered further. A suffix 
-dak or -dahak is to be found in other words. P^. vmd^add (as in 
SkandGV., A*®, 5 and amna^add {SkandGV., 5“ 5®’) rendem 
Pahl. {Dd., 36^’ and elsewhere) {DkM., 

434 «) (DHl, G33 {GrBd., 127 "). 

with the negative {DkM., 636 ^*). It tra.n8late8 Avestan 

vaenamndyn and is translated by Sanskrit driya-. In the Pahl. the 
variant spelling with / and d suggests that 8 is intended : hence it can 

VOL. vn. PART 1. ® 
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be read vem^Bak ‘visible’. The noun vina^ ‘vision’ occu,r8 

in Bahmau Ya§t,2»'' (K20, fol. 131, v. 14-15, transl. West, SBE.^ 
V, 201; Nosherwan’s edition lacks this passage) : m i *arSicen x^atai/ih 
i Yahrdm Gor-iah, ka menok i ramiSn vend^ paiak kunet ‘ that of lead 
is the reign of Vahram Gor the king, when the spirit of joyousneas 
■will reveal a vision NPers. blndb, (VuUers) ‘ res qute homini in eestasi 
apparent, visum, visa species 

I would see the same -da/;(-Sdi;) in as in Artdy Tirdz 

Namak, 12 i'*, api-m givak-e frdc mat horn . lU dit on i rdldn ru^m 
he bToaodak rajl. brazadak ifirdzBdk) ‘ brUliant ’ belongs to the verb 
brdzet, brdzlhet (Dd., 36 **■ ‘ shines 

The same suffix occurs also in Turfan Mid. Iran, (north, dial.) 
mvzdgd’g ‘ messenger ’ beside the (south, dial.) myzdgt’6, as in myzdgt’d 
’vd 'zdygr yzd ‘ me^enger apd Herald Deity In -d beside -g it would 
perhaps be possible to recognize the same variation of suffix as in 
Pahl. beside Mk, Afid ‘ small ’ (with -d- due to a monosyllabic 

form in NPers. kubak) and Turfan Mid. Iran, knyg ' maiden ’ beside 
NPem. kaniz. 

HI. Kaparah 

The Pahlavi commentarj' on Vrd., 9 kgmdit vd x>niidnsmang,m 
reads azmp katdr-ia-e an i saxt zarmh Icapdrak-S^ 
aS-e ‘ or anything of hard earth, an earthen pot or the like The 
word is evidently NPers. kaidra « jl5^ explained as 
(VuUers) vaa figlinum. NPers. kuvdra ‘j\yS^ with the same 
meaning, which Sanjana (The Yeniidad, p. 178) compared, will 
probably abo belong here. For kabdra VuUers has no quotation, but 
for kuvara he has the verse : 

o'- '"" * 

U" o J 

ascribed to Farid i Khurasanl. 

I think to find the same word, though somewhat badly transmitted, 
also in the commentary on Yasna, 9 (cf. Unvala, Horn Yost, p. 20). 
The whole passage is of interest. The Avestan text has been translated 
by Wolfi-Bartholomae ; Lommel, Die Ydit’s, p. 189, and earlier. 
A more recent attempt has been made by Hertel (Die awestischen 
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Herrschafts- utid Siegesfeuer, 1931, p. 45, and note 3) to translate tlie 
similar passage of Yait, 19*“, but unfortunatel.v owing to his neglect 
of the few aids we have for understanding the Avestan texts and Lis 
preference for meanings based upon unsound etj-mologies, the result 
in this present case cannot be considered a serious contribution to the 
understandmg of the text. The Avesta has : 

go fatial aiim sruvar»»i 
yim aspd.ganm v»r9.gar»m 
yim vUamiitam zairitatn 
yim upairi viS araoSat 
arStyd.baraza zairiiam. 

This is translated and annotated thus ; 
ke-s mt ai i srupar 
i asp-opar i mart-dpar 
i m$’oimnd i zart 
ke-S apar vii ranenlt ?sl& 
asphbalaS an i zarl 
et en hane pat kamdl id Sul 
{Avestan letters) j^vaSpayn mSnaya banSna 
an hanS pat eafar be opast 
hast ke eton go^et et har do evak 
an and baldb ul Sul 
5n *and dTohndh he opast. 

hast ke eton go^et el *kaparalc apar puSt hidk estdt. 

hunt is here written (ef. for the spelling, Salemann, 

GIP.,i, 294, on han ‘other’}, hane . . . ufhane ‘ the one . . . the other 


Av. 071^ . . . anyo, OPers. (Charte 25-6) aniya . . . aniya. 

vaenaya. Instr. to vaena. Bartholomae, AIW., quoted Kurd 
ben ‘ nose, smell Mid, Pers. vm, North Bal. gin ‘ breath In Pahl. 


ten is frequent, meaning ‘ breath ’ : GrBd., 189 )jj), ten a^rihi 

bariSn 6egon vat ‘ fetching and expelling breath, like the wind ’ ; 
BkM., 807 pal harvist ayihi be-SavUn, pat ten d^ariSn barihi. It is 


a derivative of vay- ‘to blow ’ (cf. AIW., ®t>a-), with the same form as 
kaena- nowg. In Pahl. framt, written as transcription of 

Avestan fra-vay-, is translated by daft ‘ blew ’, DkM., 814 *, quoted 
SjSOS., vi, 598. Pabl. venik ‘ nostril as in DkM., 814 *, dasn vSmk 


‘ right nostril ’, and Gr.Bd., 190 ®, II venik ‘ the two nastrils ’, has also 
the meaning ‘ nose ’, NPers. 6Tral ‘ nose ’, cf. Pazand damaSni % moil, 
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SkandQV., 13 ven%k is derived from ven as Aefnk from d€k, 
kank from kdr. 

The spelliag jji'j {GrBd., 189 1®) with the two dots of g 
indicates a pronunciation gen (cf. NBal. gin), as in the case of y) 
v^, OrBd., 197^^, intended to be read peu, Ind.Bd. has 
NPers. gev beside beSan. The g is found already in the inscription 
rEOnO0POC, of. Herzfeld, AMI., iv, 68 et seq. Hence Nyberg’s 
reading vayu in Joum. Asiat. (1929), i, 302, must be given up. 

The gloss may be thus rendered : — 

‘ That is, this one ascended at the head 
over tail and snout and neck 
the other fell down at the jaw. 

Some say that both are the same, it ascended to such 
a height, it fell down such a distance. 

Some say that the earthen pot remained dry upon its back.’ 

This has probably understood the Avestan text correctly ; twooSof 
is translated in the word for word rendering by ranenit esiet ‘ is caused 
to move and explained in the gloss by ul iwJ ‘ ascended, mounted up ’. 
Hence the Avestan is to be rendered : 

‘ above whom the yellow poison mounted up 
to the height of a spear’s length.’ 

This gives the verb rai/d- ‘ to mount’, a development of the meaning 
‘to grow’. Bartholomse, AIW., *Taod- by translating ‘flow’ has 
missed the meaning, similarly Lommel (loc. cit.) ‘ auf dem gdbes Gift 
schwoll For mud- ‘ mount up ’ it is possible to compare Sanskrit 
rohati ‘ grow, mount up ’ and rohayati ‘ cause to mount ’. With the 
prefix a, as here in Av. araohat (so rightly Geldner’s text here, but 
Yolt, 19*®, ha.s TooSaf without variant), arohati 'mount’, cf. dydm 
rohati ‘ mounts to heaven It is, however, more important to notice 
that the meaning ‘ mount ' is attested for Iranian by NBalScI ruhay, 
Tohay ‘ to grow, spring up, mount Dames, Bihdti Grammar, p. 79. 
Pahl. has dro^iSn (cf. Mx. 49 he zdyiSnlk ut ke-6 aroSiSnlk) of 
‘ growth ’ ; cf. Turfan Mid. Iran. ’rvy. 

IV. Armenian as^oiz and 

1 . ai^z. 

It is now possible to point out the Iranian word from which the 
Armenian borrowed ‘ veemente, fervido, vivace, vigoroso, 

impetuoso, ardente, vio^^nto It can be recognized in the word left 
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untranslated "by Henning (loc. cit.) in three passages, South, dial., 
niyiX axUz. 

(a) p. 22 {c I verso, i, 29). 

’n ‘sryk’r ‘y those, the male Asrestar and the 

nr ’vd ’sryst’r female isrestar, lion-shaped, raging 

V '^'yS wrathful, baneful and ravaging, 

qyrbnd ’Xsvz 'vd those he put on as a garment. 

Jiyhnyn bzg 'vd 
'fr 'n'nd 'vySn 
jyymvUt 

Two of the other words also merit notice. 

bxy. So far no explanation has been given of the word 625 ' (cf. 
Nyberg, Qlossar, s.v. baialc). The reading bazay is assured by Ttirfan 
Mid. Iran. (JTorth. dial.) bsg with z not z. Hence in Pahlavi bazak^ 
(in GrBd., 193 ®' ®' with the meaning of ‘ causing harm’, vizaud), 
Paz. baza, bdia (Mgnoke baiaa {Skand GV.), with ^ as in the 
word dz from da (it is possible that an actual pronunciation is here 
preserved, cf. NPers. diz and diz < *diza, OPers. didd, NPers. nizad 
‘ generation ’ to zan- ‘ be bom and Parini buj ' goat NPers. buz, Av. 
buza-), NPers. baza tj. This word would supply an explanation 
also of Buddh. Sogd. /Sj/z-, ’^yz- ‘ evil ’ perhaps from *basya-. The 
etymology of these words is given by Saha basdd, fern. ‘ sin ’ 
<; *bazdayaJcd, Leumann, Zur nordar. Sprache u. lAl., p. 127 ; 
Konow, Saka Studies, p. 123. Hence they may all be connected with 
Av. bazda- ‘ made ill ’ (Pahl. transl. vimdr), beside which occurs hanta- 
‘idem’, to the verb band-, ban- ‘to make ill’, not to be confused, 
as has sometimes been done, with band- ‘ to bind ’. The treatment 
of zd is twofold hi Pahlavi : •)>azd, nazdik ‘ near ’, Sogd. nzt, but duzd 
beside duz ‘thief’ (cf. Bartholom®, ZII, iv, 186 et seq.). Kumzarl 
nizik, NBal. nazi, nazix ‘ near ’. So Pahl. A pazuk, Yld., 14 ® ; 

pazuk, GrBd., 144'; pdzuk, Pahl. Riv., 21®; Av, 

pazdu-, NPers. pazdak. 

'pr. I am inclined to find Pahl. appar (Nyberg, Glossar, s.v. apar) 
in Pahl. DkM., 816 aS ltdn av ham drdst vdng ^6n an 

i apparakdnak spah ‘ he uttered a cry like that of a ravaging army 
DkM., 809 ai hab an tanglh bdlend began an i apparakdnak spdh 


J Written both bik and bzk (Pahl. Comm, to Ya-sna, .51 '*) and possibly 
Z)i.V.,386‘, MPI. 6ct. 
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‘ they will deliver him from that distr^s, like the distress of a 
ravaging army It would then be distinct from 
hazmakanak, DkM., 839 ’ : hazdrakanak ku 1000 fat e bar be dyend 
‘ a thousand-fold, that is, a thousand come at one time Compare, 
however, Zdls-p., S, 1, 6^5n an hazdrakdnak spdh ka pal dlmm apar 
garzend. 


(b) p. 23 (c recto, i, 29). 
‘6 

h'n zkg ‘y fnm’n 
i) 'srySt'r’n 
‘yS jmi h’npd 
leoy^ ’Mvzyh 
vymy^d ’vs kyrd 
in 'yv nrdys . . . 


from that progeny of Mazans and 
Asrestars which he devoured he 
formed it by his own violence and 
made one body of male form . . . 


(c) p. 22 (e I, verso i, 31-verso ii, 1). 

’vyi’n they put these on. 

pynwk't I kvyyS they made them their own veil and 

nyy’m ’vd pymvy garment and within them they 

gyrd hynd 'vS’n raged. 

’ndr ’kSvzyhyst 

2. o^xat ainel ‘ dar pena ad alcuno, molestare, infestare ’ occurs 
twice in this same text 'Tel’dyh ’Jci’iyy translated ‘ Leid ’. 
p. 21 (e I, verso i, 17). 

ny’z V ’feS’dyh niyaz «8 


‘ want and trouble ’ 
p. 8 (e II, verso i, 30). 

’vd ’TcS'dyy gvtn’yd uS axSaSi gumdyeS 

‘ and suffers distress ’ 

Hence also for the North, dial, ’Ki’dyjit ax^aBlft (Walds, u. Lentz, 
loc. cit., p. 114) read ‘ trouble not ‘ Verzeihimg ’. 


V. Note to BSOS., VI, 582 

The reading pat 3 bahr e bahr proposed for the corrupt passage in 
Zamasp Namak, BSOS., VI, 582, § 72 and p. 588, is rather to be 
explained as pai 10 bahr e bahr in accordance with the Persian Zamasp 
Namak (ed. Modi, p. 85, 1. 18), which has mardum andar Iran Sahr az 
dah bahra bahrt namdiumd in the corresponding passage, 

BSOS., VI, 693, last line, dkand and NPers. agandan are 
mistakenly said to belong to a root kand^. Obviously they ore from 
falTl-.) 



Le da drag tibetain 

Par J. PKZyLxraEi et M. Lalou 

P OUR les grammaiiiens tibdfcains, da dra<] (= faux d) est le nom 
d’un sufBxe qui s’ajoute aiix finales n, r, 1. 

La loi d’euphonie du da drag exige au debut de la syllabe suivante : 

t, 6, f. 

On peut distinguer deux dtats du da, drag ; — 

(1) le d est dcrit. 

(2) Ic d n’est pas ecrit, mais la syllabe qui suit n, r, I, prdsente 
la forme qu’eUe aurait si le da dray dtait ecrit. 

Y-a-t-il eu uue dpoque oil le da drag dtait toujours dcrit 1 B. Laufer 
(“ Bird Divination among the Tibetans,” T’oung Poo, xv, 1914, 1, p. 60) 
s’eleve centre I’opinion qui fait du da drag un sigue de graphie ancieime. 
II cite comme exemple une inscription de a.d. 783 et un document du 
fonds Pelliot qui n’ont pas le da drag, et un manuscrit or et argent de 
VA§tasahasTikd, datant du XVIIIe sidcle, oh il est frequemment dcrit. 
Pour B. Laufer, la pidsence du da drag n’est pas un signe d’anciennete, 
ni son absence un fait recent. 

D’aprds les anciens grammairiens tibetains, le da drag est une 
marque du passe. J. Bacot, qui rapporte cette opinion, fait observer 
abon droit quece signe se rencontre aussi dans des mots qui ne sont pas 
des verbes et oh il ne peut indiquer un temps (Les ilokas granimaticaux 
de TKonmi Sambko^, p. 24, n. 2). 

Sarat Chandra Das, suivant une opinion ddjhexprimee pat Caoma de 
Korbs et Foucaux, le considers comme une graphie surannde. 

Les philologues euiopeens ne sont pas d’aecord sur I’origine du da 
drag. Eockhill incline a le considerer comme une graphie fautive et 
croit trouver des exemples oh il aurait ete introduit par euphonic, 
D’apres B. Laufer, c’dtait d’abord un dlemmt de caractere 
grammatical, puis sa signification devint incomprise et il fut employe 
apres n, r, I, pour des raisons uniquement euphoniques ; le degre 
de conservation de cet fldment a varie selon les localitds, les dialectes ; 
les formes t-o, t-am, t~u, encore usitdes dans la graphie moderne, 
prouvent que le da drag, quoique non dcrit, est encore articulS 
(B. Laufer, ibid., p. 64). 

Pour ezpliquet que le da drag, avant de devenir 4ldment eupbonique, 
ait eu une valeur grammaticale, B. Laufer invoque : — 
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(1) des cas od I’iDserbion d’un d indique im Stat, une conditdoa : 

rga-ba “ £tre vieux > rgad-pa “ vieil homme ” 
na-ba “ etre malade ” > nad-fa “maladie 

(2) des cas oti I’insertion d’un d forme des verbes transitifs en 
partant d’une racine intransitive ou nominale : 

dma-ba “ bas, vil ” > smod-pa “ blamer 
bya-ba “ action ” > byed-pa “ faire 

Ces formations proviendraient, d’apr^s Laufer, d’une contraction 
de la racine aveo raimliaiie yod (ibid.', p. 63). 

P. Cordier expliquc que I’orthographe tib4taine ancienne admettait 
trois finales doubles nd, rd. Id, devenues aujourd’hui n, t, I respective- 
ment, par chute de I’affiie dental sonore ; toutefois, la finale double 
a dtS conaervle par certains mots dans des manuscrits provenant 
d’Asie Centrale (Cours de Tib&ain dassique, Hanoi, 1908, p. 7), 

La iiste de ces mots avait 6t4 dress^e par L. D. Barnett, d’apr^s un 
manuscrit du &alistainbasutTa d^couvert au Turkestan diinois par 
Sir Aurel Stein (“ Preliminary notice of Tibetan Manuscript in the 
Stein Collection,” JRA.S., 1903, p. 110). II ressort de ce travail que les 
mots terminis par n, r, I, peuvent fitre ranges en deux classes ; — 

(а) ceux qui n’ont jamais le du drag. 

(б) ceux qui I’ont quelquefois. 

II. esb probable que dans I’usage aneien et correct les mots de la 
seconde classe avaient toujours le da d^ag et que, s’ils en sent parfois 
priv48 dans le manuscrit Stein, e’est parce que le da d/rag eat en voie 
de disparition. 

Quel son repr4sentait exactement le faux d ? 

On salt qu’apres un d ordinaire, les mots commen^ant par i, i, b 
conservent I’initiale sonore et les particules commeufant par t changent 
leur initiale en d. Le da drag exigeant h sa suite une sourde, un point 
peut 4tre conBid6r4 corome acquis : le faux d agissait dans le samdhi 
tibStain autrement qu’un d ordinaire ; par consequent il ne peut etre 
consider^ comme ayant la valenr de la dentale sonore. 

D’autre part, le da drag ne saurait etre consid^re oomme 1’ Equivalent 
d’un t, car s’il avait cette valeur les TibEtains n’auraient pas manquE 
de le transcriie au moyen de la dentale sourde.* Ainsi le “ faux d ” 

* On objcctera peut-etre quo les TiMtains n’^orivent Jamais t i la Sn d’nn mot; 
maia la raison de cette abstention n’est gairo donteuse. Fuisqne Talpbabet tibetain 
comporte un t, le fait que cette lettie n'est Jamais ^ciite li. la dn du mot prouve sans 
doutc qu’un t final n'^tait jamais prononcE quand rortkographe tib^taine a fi^£e. 
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n'est ui un d ni un Z bien qiril ait des affinites aveo line sourde conime 
I’indique le traitement de la consonne qui le suit. Force esfc done 
d’admettre que le son note pai Ic do irag est intermddiaire entre t et 
d, e’est-a-dire qu’il est sans doute une consonne mi-sonore. De tels 
phonemes existent encore dans les langues autroasiatiques et nous 
savons que les Tibetains out vdcu iongtemps en contact avec des 
populations parlant des langues de cettc iamille. 

L’hypothese d'un phoneme mi-sonore permet d’expiiqucr In 
production du ia drag et ]’iir4gularitl de son emploi. On pent concevoir 
qu’entre un mot termini par n, r, I et im 4l6ment commea9ant par 
une sourde, il se soit d<Svelopp6, dans certains dialeotes, un phoneme 
intermddiaire entre d et t, e’est-a-dire une mi-sonore, qui facilitait la 
transition entre la sonante et la sourde. Ce phoneme suppI6mentaire 
a pu, dans certains cas, etre not6 imparfaitement par un d et, dans 
d’autres cas, §tre n#glig4. D’ofi lea irr^gularit^s constatees dans la 
graphie. 

En somme, le da drag ne peut gu^e Stre ime sonorc qui sc serait 
maintenue ou developpee devant une sourde. C’est plutot, croyons- 
nous, une mi-aonore qui fait la liaison entre vine sonante et une sourde. 
Si notre explieation est exacte, la notation : sonante -\-d + l indique 
qu’ entre la sonante et la sourde des vibrations glottales se font entendre, 
n semble dans ces conditions que d 1 reprSsente un son complexe 
qui s’aocompagne au d6but de vibrations glottales pour s’assourdir 
finalement. De m^me, les notations sonante 4- d p et sonante 
4- d -|- <S indiquent simplcment qu‘ entre la sonante et la sourde des 
vibrations glottales se font entendre. 

Les suggestions qui pr4c6dent sont principalement destinies k 
pTOVoquer des observations sur le terrain. A cet ^rd, nous croyons 
devoir appeler I’attcntion des chercheurs sur les points suivants : — 

(1) Existe-t-il encore, sur tout ou partie du domainetib^to-birman,. 
des consormes mi-sonores I Cos phonemes ^ant peu stables dans 
les langues austioasiatiques, il ne serait pas 4tonnant qu’au Tibet leui 
dispaiition fut imminente ou d^ja accomplie. 

(3) Peut-on constater aujourd’hui la presence d’un phoneme 
adventice entre les sonantes n, r, I et les consonnes sourdes 1 




Japanese Names for the Four Cardinal Points 

By S. Yoshitake 

JN 1925 P. Pelliot drew a very interesting comparison between 
the Mongol and the Tungus names for the four cardinal points.^ 
This comparison was followed by S. M. Shirokogorofi’s detailed study 
of the Northern Tungus terms of orientation,* to which W. Kotwicz 
added a short note on the Mongol terms. * Later in 1928 the latter 
scholar touched on the same subject in his article entitled “ Sur les 
modes d’oricntation en Asie Centrals ”, in which the Turkish names 
for the four cardinal points are discussed.* These noteworthy studies 
show clearly how in the above-mentioned languages the four cardinal 
points are expressed by various words signifying “ right ” and “left ” 
and “ front ” and “ back ”, as well as “ upward ” and “ downward ”. 

The problem of orientation has also attracted the attention of the 
Japanese linguists, the majority of whom appear to believe that the 
Japanese word JiujaH “ east ” has been derived from ^himiikaU 
“facing the sun”, and that the term Htit' “west” denotes vnisi 
“past”. Adopting this interpretation S. Kanazawa suggests that 
the Japanese immigrated eastward, whilst the Koreans, in his opinion, 
migrated southward, because the Korean word alp means “front, 
south”.® Turther, he infers that the Okinawa people, too, must 
have immigrated southward, since the word nih is used to designate 
north ” in Luchuan.® 

It seems highly gratifying to know that we can consider the two 
words kigaii “east” and ni$i “west” as sufficient evidence for 
the supposed eastward migration of the Japanese, but it is very 
disappointing to find that the author does not appear to have tested 
the accuracy of his hypothe.sLs by the names for the two remaining 
cardinal points, niinami “ south ” and hita “ north When examined 

* P. Pelliot, “ Les mots k H initiele, aujourd’hui amuie, dang le mongol des Xili® 
et XIV' giicles,” JA., avril-jiuii, 1025, pp. 198-263 ; cl. pp. 230-4. 

* S. SI. Shirokogoroff, “ Xorthern Tungus terms of orientation," SO., tom IV 
(1026). Lw6w, 1928, pp. 167-187. 

* W. Kotwicz, “Mongol terms of orientation,” JJO., tom IV Lwow, 

1928, pp. 188-9. 

* W. Kotwicz, “ Sur les modes d'orientation en Asie Ccntrale,’/ tom V. 
Lwow, 1928, pp- 68-91. 

* Cf. P. Ifa, SoTffukya, Tokyo, 1922, pp. 59-62 ; M. AndS, Kohigo no 

KeiikyU, Tskyo, 1924, pp. 128-9. 
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closely these words may be found to support Kanazawa’s convifttion, 
or they may equally send his argument to the ground. Our immediate 
inquiry therefore must be the fundamental meanings of these two 
terms. 


1. Mimmi “South” 

S. Matsuoka finds certain vestiges — without revealing what exactly 
they ate — of the oustom of connecting the direction with the sex in 
ancient Japan, and conjeotureB that the words “ south ” 

and kila “north” may have been formed ‘^mi “ female ”+ 

“ direction ” and *}d “ male ” + Ha “ direction ”, on the ground 
that there ate many instances in which the character ^ “south ” is 
used to represent mina, and that mina and mita are interchangeable.^ 
According to him *mi “female” is a variant of me “female”, and is 
found in the form *-ami {where *-a- is treated as a prefix) in kamurtmi 
“ female deity ” (Matsuoka ’s interpretation), and in the names of the 
mythological (or historical) figures Izanami and Awamrni. He further 
identifies his *-ami with the Korean ami used for calling one’s mother, 
without telling us whether the' ’"-a* is a prefix in Korean also.* 
Similarly, in Matsuoka’s opinion, the ki- in kita “north ” is identical 
with ko “ child ” and is found in the form (where *-o- is treated 
as a prefix) in sumeragi “ emperor ”, kamurogi “ male deity ” 
(Matsuoka’s interpretation), and in the names Izancuji and Awanagi, 
the form *-agi being compared by him with the Korean ah, “ child 
We are also told that *ta “direction” is found in Hta “the lower 
part”, where *Si denotes “below, down, lower” as in iimo “the 
lower part”, Hn “ behind ”, oJi “foot”, sidzu “to hang down, 
drip”, sideumu “to sink”, Hdzuka “tranquillity”, stnw "to die”, 
Sibomu “ to fade, wither ”, Sinooru “ to wither, droop ”, etc.* 

Another and more plausible explanation of the word minami 
“ south ” has been put forward by K. Shiratori, who derives it from 
■mi “body” (or me “eye”) +na (genitive particle) -\-omo “front, 
nAie ” ; this theory seems to be supported by. I. Shimmura, one of 
the leading authorities on Japanese linguistics.® 


* S. jfjtsuoka, Kogo Daijiten, T6ky6, 1930, pp. 601, 1O04-.6. 

> Kogu op. oit., p. 80. 

’ J^ogo oP' “*•> PP- 8-^0, 4S9.. 

* Kogo ®P- PP- 861-2; S. MaUaoka, NOion Oengogaku, TSkyo, 

1928, p. 61. 

' I. Shimmia-ai Oogenshi, Tokyo, 1930, p. 237. 
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To what extent the linguistic \n\nsection, so recklessly performed 
by these scholars, can be accepted as the only solution to the difficult 
problem of Japanese etymologj- is not merely a matter of opinion 
blit demands serious investigation. If JIatsuoka believes, as he 
apparently does, that Japanese was ‘"implanted” by the speakers 
of the Altaic languages, it would be outrageous to attempt an analysis 
of the Japanese words without a refei-ence to the similar words found 
in those languages, except, of course, in some limited cases and the 
later Chinese loan-words.^ Nevertheless it is true, as Jlatsuoka states, 
that to inquire into the prehistoric stage of the Japanese language 
would be to transgress the legitimate confines of Japanese linguistics.^ 
This is equivalent to saying that to-day, after a long history of 1,000 
years of Japanese linguistics, it is as yet premature to speak of the 
etymology. And as long as we follow suit of the earlier Japanese 
scholars, the key to the proper understanding of the language will 
not be found for another 1,000 years. If, on the other hand, we strh’e 
to approach the problem with what knowledge we possess of other 
languages, we may ultimately li^t upon some important clue to the 
right method of studying Japanese. In the circumstances, therefore, 
it would not be unprofitable to examine the Japanese names for the 
four cardinal points together with the corresponding terms in Turkish 
and Mongol. 

For this purpose we cannot do better than avail ourselves of the 
results obtained by \V. Kotwicz, who, after reviewing the modes of 
orientation in Central Asia, from the standpoint of the burial rites, 
the structure of dwellings, and the names for the four cardinal points, 
summarizes as follows * : — 

‘ ‘ Pendant ime p4riode de plusieuis sidcles, avant et apres le 
commencement de Tfere chr6tienne, nous voyons que Torientation 
m6ridionale semble I'emporter en Asie centrale ; les prenves h I’appui 
embrassent presque toute la Mongolia septentrionale jusqu’aii lac 
Baikal, ainsi que les pentes des T’ien-chan. C’etait U probablement 
une eonsSquence de I’influence pr^pond^rante de la Chine dans ees 
pays, au temps des ^n, comme le demontrent les recherches recentes. 
En revanche, sur les marches d'une part, orientales (le peuple des 
Wou-houan), et occidentales d’autre part (les torabeaux en Sib^rie 
occidentale et chez les Ouriangkhais), appnrait I’orientatiou vers le 
soleil levant.” 

* Xihnv op. pit., p. 4. 

* Sur ien uiixles d'orieiiliiliijv, op. pit., pp. 84-.'3. 
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“ La chute dcs Hioug-nou eutraine des 'bouleversements politiques 
et des d6placements ethniques considerables, oe qui fait quc, dans le 
nouvel etat de choses, oh la suprematie revient aux Turcs et qui ae 
montre generalement hostile aux Chinois, I’orientation vers Test 
prend le dessus et se maintient assez longtemps, mSme aprfes la chute 
des Turcs, chez lea Ouigours et les Khitais. De nouveauz courants 
d’idfes, originaires de I’lran, vienuent compliquer la question, mais 
I’influence de la Cihine se moatre de nouveau la plus forte et I’orientation 
chinoise commence a I’emporter ; les uns apr^s les autres, Ouigours, 
Kirghiz, Joutohena, Mongols enfin, a partir sans doute du IX'-X" s., 
se plient pen a peu i I’orientation vers le sud ; les Mongols, qui la 
reconnaissaient dte le d4but de leur domination, durent I’^tablir 
d4finitivement chez toutes les tribus nomades . . 

The earliest period here indicated goes back to the time when the 
tribes who roamed the vast tract of northern Mongolia had no 
knowledge of writing, and hence the linguistic material supporting 
the argument is lacking. The Turkish mode of orientation to east 
is illustrated by Kotwicz by way of the Orkhon il ‘'devant”, orj 
“ devant ” and the Yakut *im“ avant ”, all used to designate " east 
Lastly the Mongol orientation to south is shown by the word emun£ 
" south ” which also means “front ” ^and occurs in all Mongol dialects : 
Kalmuk omno (written emond) “ front, in front, south part, south ”, 
Khalkha dmiin, omnS “ id.,” Buryat iimOnd “ south ”, etc. According 
to G. J. Ramstedt the word is found in the Tungus dialects with the 
meaning “ one ” : Manohu emun, emu, Qoldi, Olcha omu, omu, 
Oroche omo, etc., all going back to *emun, which, he thinks, had an 
ordinal sense “the one, the one in front, the first”.® He further 
compares the Mongol emune “front, south” with e6«r “breast, 
bosom, the space between the breast and the garment ”, and ebiitSe- 
“ to unite ”, and traces the stems of these words to *emu- and *ebu-.^ 
However, as B. Y. Vladimirtsov pointed out, the dialectal o-, ii-, 
corresponding to the Claseical e-, cannot be explained as a result of 
retrogressive assimilation, since there are instances in which the 
Classical e- (Kalmnk-written &, dialectal d-, ii-) corresponds not only 
to the Pre-classical'Written d- but to the Turkish and Tungus 


Sw les modes d'orieiitation, op. cit., pp. S6-8. 

* G. J. Ramstedt, “ tlber die ZahlwOrter der altaiacben Sprachen,” JSFOu., 
xxiv. 1. Hdeingusa, 1907, p. 6; of. also W. ICotwioz, “Contributions aux etudes 
altaiques,” RO,, tom Vn (192fl-S0J. Lw6w, 1931, pp. 169-160, 216-17. 
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0 -.* The probability is therefore that emime “ front, south ” goes 
back not to *emH but to *6mu. 

It Ls quite likely that the Korean word fdjt (> ap) “ front, south ” 
is of the same origin as the Orkhon ii “ in front of, east ”, Yakut iliu 
“ front, east ”, and a number of other words. Would it then be 
possible for us to connect the Mongol emiine '■ front, south ” with the 
Japanese minanvi “south”? To this question ajiother Japanese 
word ynune (< mmia-) “ breast, bosom ” seems to offer an aflSrmative 
answer, if we are to take into consideration the Mongol ebilr cited 
above. If these two Japanese words go back to the same origin as 
the Mongol emiine, they must have lost their initial vowel, leaving 
*mi {<*Vmi) and *mu as their stems. The failing off 

of the unstressed initial vowels is not unknown to Japanese. To 
quote a few examples of the disappearance of the initial vowels before 
m : mada < iniada “ still, yet ”, -mari “ over (used in enumeration) ” 
< amari “excess”, mole < omote “face ”, mago < umago > mumago 
“ grandchild ”, mugasi < umttgasi > omogasi “ joy, happiness, etc.,” 
etc. As instances of the occasional alternation f ~u in the stem may 
be cited: imo ~ umo “potato”, wm unu “dog”, idahu 
udaku (> dahi) ^ mudaku “ to embrace ”, itukusi ^ utukusi 
“ lovely ”, idcu^guku “ to go ”, etc. The -na- in ndnami “south ” 
and mme {<mvna~) “breast, bosom” - may be compared with 
the -«e in Mongol eynilne “ front, south ”, which aceordingto Kotwicz 
is a variant of -m used in the formation of adverbs of place.® The 
final -7m in the former word would then be a Japanese directivui 
suffix like -hi, -be, and -he (<-t 0 ). The initial vowel that has been 
lost from the two words under consideration cannot be restored at 
present. 

It may be added that in a document preserved in the Shoz6in and 
believed to date from the Tempyo era (a.d. 729-748) the word ininami 
“south” is written ^ ^ 5 ^,^ which appears to be the earliest 
documentary record of this word transcribed in the Man-yo-gana. 
The transcription, however, does not offer us any further information 

> B. Y. VlsdimirtsoT, CpaSHUmSAbHaSl ZpaMMamUKa ^^OH^OAbCKO^O 
nuchMeHHoeo Mbixa u xeuixacKoeo Hapenan. Beedeuue u ^oHemuna. 

1929. pp- 151-7. 

’ Matauoka derives this word from mu- “ body ” -i- ‘na (suffix), stating that the 
earlier meaning of the word is “ body ” {Kogn Daijiten., op. eit., p. 1236). 

’ Sur lee modes d'orientalion, op, cit., p. 87, n. 68 ; also Conlribtitions avx etudes 
aliaiques, op. cit., p. 161, n. 39. 

‘ Cf. Y. Yoshizawa, Kokiigoski Gaiseieii, T6ky3, 1931, p. 18. 
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than that, whatever the derivation, the word was pronounced already 
in the eighth century in much the same way as at present. 

There is one more point to be noted. As quoted above, Kotwioz 
thinks that the Mongols adopted the orientation to south at some 
time not long before the ninth century. This implies that the word 
erniine, which must have come to acquire the signification “south” 
at about the same period, may once have been used as the designation 
of the east.* What then is the history of the Japanese word mmmi 
“ south ” ? The skeletons discovered in the neolithic Idtdien-middens 
in Japan have usually, hut not always, been found with the head 
pointing east.® If this posture hints at the possibility that the Ainu- 
like inhabitants of ancient Japan orientated to the east, there is 
nothing to show that the word minami was ever used in the sense of 
“ east Moreover, the antiquity of this word is suggested by the 
loss of the initial vowel and the presence of the Japanese suffix -mi, 
which must have been added after the function of the locativus suSix 
-na had been forgotten. 

2. KUa “ North ” 

If the word minami “ south ” has really been derived from the 
same root as mune “ breast, bosom ” and the basic meaning of these 
two words be “front”, we are tempted to seek the idea “back” 
in the wotd kita “ north ”. We may then connect it with Orkh. 
kisrd “ after ”, Alt. kin “ the hind-part, afterwards ”, Kir. kepn 
“behind, after, afterwards”, Koib. keem “the hind-part, behind, 
after, afterwards”, Chag. “back, after”, Uig. k&Sin “back, 
after, later ” ; Yak. kdidx “ *iape ” ; Mong. gede “ nape, the back of 
the head ”, etc. It is difficult to decide whether the -ta in the Japanese 
word is a suffix or part of the stem, but we may assume the root of 
kita “north” to be *H8, since all the Turkish words cited above 
appear to go back to *MB (Mong. *ged)^ This assumption seems to 
be supported by the words kinovu {■g fg :ffi) “ yesterday ” and kiso 
(S #). kizo (-0^ Sjg) “ bygone ”, which may also have been derived 
from *kiS. If so, kinovu would go back to '*kin9 or followed 

' Cf. 8ur /as raoiias d'nrieniaUon, op. cit;, pp. 88-9. 

* Cf. K. Ksyono, “ Mtnzokuron,” KSkogaku Kisa, roi. x, TdkyS, 1S29, p. 31. 

» As an example of Turk, -a- ~ Jap. -a-, -i- may be cited kiru (stem ki < ’"kiffi-) 
" to put on, wear ” ; Turk. *408 > Orkh., Uig- kdS- “ to put on, wear ”, Kolb, kes 
“id-,” Osm. gdy- “id..” Yak. kfif- “id.,” etc. The words kaia “ shoulder” and 
kadsujen (stem *knd-%le] “ to put on one’s head " seem aJso to have come from the 
Turkish 'kdS. 
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by -vu “ day Similarly, kiso and Mzo may be traced back to *ki.id 
aJid *kiz9, and Jiia “ north ” to *kit3. 

There is, however, one problem to be solved. Are we to consider 
the word kozo (ff “ last year ” to be related to kiso and Idzo ? 
Although Matsuoka thinks that the ki- in kinovn and kiso (kizo) is 
identical with the preterite “ auxiliary verb ” ki, of which the ko- in 
kozo is treated as a variant, and that the -so and -zo in these words 
mean “time, interval the question here asked is not so easy to 
answer. This is because there are at least five more sets of words 
with allied meanings in Turkish and Mongol: (1) *qoS (or *qo) > 
Orkh. qoB- “ to leave behind ”, Uig. joS- “ to put, lay down, leave 
behind”, Kkir. qoi- “id.,” Osm. qo- “id.”; Ohuv. “to put, 
lay down ” ; Mong. qodSi- “ to delay ”, qoyina “ behind, after, later ”, 
etc. ; (2) *kdt > Kir. hot, Koib. kodiin, Alt. kod&n, Kaz. kill ; 6huv. 
kut “ posteriors ” ; (3) *kSli > Kkir. kotS- “ to nomadize, migrate ”, 
Kaz. kiiiS- “id.” ; Chuv. kce- “to migrate, travel” ; Yak. koa- “to 
change one’s habitation ”, etc. ; (4) *katS > XJig. ke(S- “ to pass by, 
cross over”, Osm. gelS- “id.,” Kaz. kiiS- “id.” ; Chuv. kas- “id.”; 
Yak. kas- “ to wade ”, etc, ; (5) *ka( > Tar. kiU-, Kir. kei-, Osm. gil- 
“ to go (away), walk ”, etc. 

There can be no doubt that the Japanese wonfc h>yu, koyaru, 
koyasu {<*kcy) “to lie down, throw oneself down”* have been 
derived from *qoB, and it is possible that the words katm (stem *’kat) 
“ to win, get over ” * and Aosw (stem *kaa), koyu (stem *koyi > koye) 
“ to cross over ” come from *fcd/s or ^kals. We may likewise trace 
the word halai “ walk ” back to *k6t. But it is quite uncertain which 
of the roots here conjectured has given rise to kozo “last year”. We 
must therefore reserve the etymology of this last word as open to 

‘ Kogo DaiiUen, op. cit., p. .501. ^fatEuoka docs not explain tlie function of the 
-no- in kinovn. For the preterite suffix -hi see my article entitled “ An Analytical 
Study of the Conjugations of Japanese Verba and Adjectires ”, BSOfi., voL vi, part 3. 
1931, pp. 657-8. 

* Matauoka connects these words with hot/u " to cross over ’’ (Kogo DoyTien, 
op. cit,, pp. 570, 596). 

* According to Matsuoka the ha- of this word is of the same origin as the Clhincse 

tiia (< ha, “ to add to, Join ”, ^ “ good, admirable ”, “ good, beautiful ”), 

whilst -fsi» is a sufRx (A’opo Daijiten, op. cit., p. 424). Thus he identifies this word 
with kateu “ to add to ” (pp. 432-3). However, the word haUu (stem hate) “ to add 
to ”, together with habi “ side ”, kaisu “ in addition ”, etc., seems to be related to 
Osm. etc. gat “ eide, layer, -fold ", gat- “ to add, join, mix ” ; Chuv., “ s'fio, layer, 
a time”, Xaifitt- “to be mixed” ; Yak. hitar- “to unite, join ”, etc., aJl derived 
from *gcU. 
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further study, until we have acquired better knowledge of the vowel- 
changes in Japanese. 


3. HigaSi "'East” 

Our derivation of the word minami " south ” is not reconcilable 
with the usual explanation of the word Tiiga^i “ east ”, as meaning 
himukaSi “facing the sun”, which interpretation has led Kanazawa 
to advance his theory of the eastward migration of the Japanese as 
stated above. As Matsuoka pointed out, the current etymology has 
a double fault : (1) the function of the final -U is unexplainable by 
the Japanese language alone, and (2) hi-muka “facing the sun” 
would be more suitable for the designation of the west than of the 
east. On these grounds Matsuoka refuses the usual derivation, and 
suggests that, although the place-name ^ (in the province of 
Settsu) is transcribed flmugasi-nari (ft ^ S) “ 

WamyoshS, the older form of the word meaning “ east ” is *fikaU, 
because the word in question is, in his opinion, derived from *fi and 
both meaning “dry”, and *-Si “wind”, as contrasted with 
niM “west”, which he believes to signify “a damp wind”. Thus 
he argues that the eastern wind in Japan is usually dry, and hence 
the word rueaning “ a dry wind ” came to signify “ east A very, 
original and extremely ingenious explanation, if only we could accept 

and *m as the stems of ktmi “ to get dry ” and nuni “ to get wet ” 
respectively. Although these two verbs follow the Shimo-nidan 
conjugation, we must assume that they both belonged once to the 
Yodan conjugation on the strength of the existence of their transitive 
forms karct-su “to dry” and nwasu “to wet”. The important 
distinction between these two conjugations is that the stem of the 
Yodan verbs regularly, ends in a consonant, whereas that of the Shino- 
nidan verbs ends in a vowel.* Therefore the older stems of the words 
karu “ to get dry ” and nuru “ to get wet ” would he *kar and *n'ur 
respectively. The stem *kar may go back to the same root as Osm. 
qwu “ dry ”, quru- “ to get dry ”, etc., and the stem may be 
traced back to the same origin as Chuv. niin “ damp, moist ”, mtrel- 
‘‘ to get damp ”, niiret- “ to moisten ”, or Mong. noro- “ to get damp, 
get wet”. Thus, if the word Jdgasi “east” really meant “a dry 
wind”, it ought to he *hiii (<:*J?si) or *hikaraH {<fikaTtm) like 


‘ Koffo Saiiiitn, op. cit., pp, 1048, 061. 
* Cl. my artide, op. oit., pp. 842, 646. 
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oroSi " a wind blowing down a hill ” which seems to have come 
from *or. 

Finding ourselves unable to accept either explanation of the word 
higasi “etmt” we are compelled to seek some other solution. For 
this the Luchusn language offers a useful suggestion. In the dialect 
spoken in Okinawa the east is called agari, agai (lit. “going up”) and 
the west iri (lit. “ entering ”), undoubtedly named thus in association 
with the rising and setting of the sun. The same linguistic 
phenomenon is found in other languages of the world ; for example, 
in a Kalmuk dialect naran yarxa (lit. “ the sun goes out ”) and 9iaran 
uryit^u (lit. “ the sun rises ”) designate the east, and nara-ti Sir/geku 
(lit. “the sun dives”) means "the west Compare also Chuv, 
Xivel-tcxliz (or xz'’zelrtuxis) “ sunrise, east ”, Kir. h'in (Siy^s “sunrise, 
cast”, where both xzi-'el and kiln denote “the sun”, while toxl^i 
(or tuxii) and tiiyis arc substantives derived respectively from tvxr 
“ to go out, come out, rise (of the sun) ” and tsiq- “ id.” 

It would therefore be not entirely unreasonable to suppose that 
the Japanese word kigaii “ east ” has been evolved from something 
like *piy38i with the signification “ rising The stem *pi7/3, from 
which the substantive is here assumed to have been derived, 

may be compared with Turkish min-, “to rise”, Orkh., Osm. 
bin- “to mount (a horse)”, Yak. min- “to sit up, rise, ride”, the 
forms in in- going back to * 6 -. The Turkish and Mongol h- and m- 
usually correspond to the Japanese m-, but there seem also some 
instances of the h- and in- in the former languages corresponding to 
the Japanese *p-{>f->^-). For example: futo “great, thick, 
fat”; Osm. buyuk “great, weighty, etc.,” Kaz. hiyik “high”, Alt. 
p&iih “ high ” ; Ur. pdd/i “ high, great ” ; Mong. “great, 

large, thick ”, etc. ; hotnu (< fomu) “ to praise ”, hogu (< fogu) “ to 
celebrate (< favuri}“ a Shinto priest ” ® ; Uig. 'inaq“ praise ”, 

magU- “ to praise ” ; Ur. yag “ praise ”, pagta- “ to praise ” ; Mong. 
inayta- “ to praise ”, etc. We have also assumed in the present com- 
parison that the Turkish -n corresponds to the Japanese - 9 -. The 
-n does not seem always to go back to *-n in Turkish, since it is identical 

* Kotwicz, Hosgol ternif of orientation, op. eit., p. 188. 

• AltSougli Ando believes (Kodai Kokugo, op. cit., pp. 202-4) that homu and hagu 
have been derived from ho ( < *fo) by the addition of the “ formative suffixea ” ’‘■mu 
and they, together with hafliri, may provide an example of the alternation 
“fom ~ ‘fog ~ ‘fav na here conjectured. Jl. Ueda quotes two current explanations 
of the wo^ hafuri : (1) hafani “ to exorcize (evils) ”, (2) hafuri (~ haUri) “to attend 
on (gods) ” {Dainihon Eohigo JiUrt, vol. iv, TSkyo, 1929, p. 3^). 
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witi -n or -m in Chuvash for some unknown reasons. We may there- 
fore suppose this strange Turkish -n to correspond sometimes to -n- 
and sometimes to -y- in Japanese until some contradictory evidence 
is forthcoming. 

Thus, if our hypothesis he accepted, the earliest form of the word 
higaH “ east ” would be *pir} 9 ii which in the tenth century came to 
be pronounced fl^gasi and was transcribed it 4= where the 

char^ter represented 5, but not Compare minami > minnami 
“south”. It may then be asked; How were the place-names (in 
Kyushu), now known as Hyuga, pronounced when they came to he 
written 0 [fej in the eighth century ? Our knowledge of the pro- 
nunciation of one of these two place-names only extends to the tenth 
century, when it was called fiuka (it ^ Ju). There is no evidence 
that it was ever pronounced *fimuJca> whilst the old pronrmciation 
of the other place-name, which is also written 0 ^ , seems entirely 
unknown. If. these two place-names were once pronounced ^jm/uka, 
as the characters suggest, and if the word higaSi “ east ” has really 
come from an earlier *fmuka 8 i (“ facing the sun ”), why in the one 
case did *‘jmuka become fiuka and in the other *fimga, both in the 
tenth century ? Until a reasonable answer to this c[uestion is forth- 
coming, we must assume that at least one of these two place-names 
has nothing to do with the word higaH “ east Further, it may be 
argued that if the Japanese higa^i is related to the Turkish words 
min-, mun- “to rise”, etc., it may be that its earlier form was 
*fimugasi, *fi meaning “the sun ” and *-mugasi going back to the 
same origin as the Turkish. Or it may also be suggested that the 
word higaH is composed of hi (<fl) “the sun” and the iweethms 
suffix *-gasi which is found both in Mongol and Tungus. These 
suppositions, however, are alike improbable in the light of our 
derivation of the word niS* “west” as explained below. 

4 . Niki “West” 

This word, transcribed M in the Man-yo-shu, is generally 
believed to have been derived from the verb inw “ to go away ’’/while, 
as already stated, Matsuoka thinks it to mean “ a damp wind 
However, if the word higaH “east” is a product of the concept of 

> Toehizawo thinks {Kohigaehi, op. eit., p. 55) tka-t the character ^ came to 
rqiresent m tovards the end of the Kara period and denies the existence of the 
syllabic u in the Japanese language. Cf., howera, AndS, Xoiai Kokvgo, op. oit., 
pp. 146-162 ; Matsuoka, Sihon Oengogaku, op. dt., p. 289. 
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the rising of the sun os 'W'e have here assumed, it would be natural 
to find the idea of the setting of the sun in the word niii “ west ”, 
as in the case of the Luchuan names for these two cardinal points. 
Now, in the Chuvash language an- means “ to go down ” and forms 
the compound xivet-amh (or x^'^-el-anj's) “west”, where ^rvel signifies 
“ the sun ” and mi/ii (or an/i) is a substantive derived from an- “ to 
go down This verb occurs in all Turkish dialects : Shor., Leb., 
Kom., etc. dn-, Sag., Koib., etc. eji-, Kaz., Osm., etc. t'n- “to go 
down The Mongol una- “ to fall, tumble down, etc.” is also used 
to indicate the setting of the sun as in naraii (“the sun”) utiagui 
(“ fall ”) tSay (“ time ”) kurtels (“ till arrives ”) “ until the sunset ”. 

It would then be not unjustifiable to connect all these verbs with 
the Japanese words niSi “ west ” and anoli (a?nise, amdzi) “ a north- 
westerly wind If this etymology be acceptable, these Japanese 
words would seem to have been derived from *VnV, the initial towcI 
ha\’ing been lost in the word niSi “ west ” as in the case of minami 
“ south If so, we must consider that the final -si in nih ” west ” 
and atiaSi “a north-westerly wind”, like that in higaSi “east”, is 
a substantival suffix pure and simple, corresponding to the Chuvash 
-ii, and the Turkish -tSi. It would be rash to interpret it to mean 
“ a wind ” in conjunction with the Si, -a, and -Hi found in (yama-) 
oroH “ a wind blowing down a hill ”, isumuSi “ a whirlwind ”, ioHi 
“an easterly wind”, hayatli “a gale until at least these words 
have been studied more thoroughly. The principal objection to this 
current interpretation is that these hypothetical words *H, *ii, and *tH 
occur neither separately nor at the beginning of a compound word, 
except perhaps in tsigi “ a cross beam set up on the roof (of a Shinto 
shrine) ”, which has a parallel form higi and whose etymology is 
uncertain. The *&i- in Hnato-no-kaze “ a gentle breeze ”, and in the 
names of the mythological figures Sinatsukiko “the god of wind” 
and Sinat<^ (alleged to have been born of the morning mist) would 
probably mean “ a wind ” or “ breath ”. But it is not *H-, as Matsuoka 
would have us believe, but *sina- that signifies “ a wind ” ; otherwise 
the presence of the -na- in these Japanese words is unaccountable. 
The word *Hna- (< *8ina-) may he compared with Kaz., Alt., etc. 
tin “ breath, life, soul, spirit ”, Yak. tin “ breath, soul ”, Chuv. tiim 
“breath, life”, Mong. Uimr (<*tinar) “essence, nature, ete.,” or 
with Osm., etc. ydl “ a wind ”, Bar. yil “ id.” 


’ Cf. Matsuoka, Kogo Daijiltn, op. cit., pp- 662, 833. 
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There yet remains to be explained the vocalic difierence in niSi 
“west” and amsi “a north-westerly wind”. In the Turkish and 
Mongol words meanir^ “ to go down ” quoted above there appear 
five difierent initial vowels : Turk, an-, en-, in-, Ohuv. on-, Mong. 
tina-. Tbe Chuvash a- usually corresponds to the stressed fl- or ?- 
in Turkish, but only the latter can be compared with the Mong. u-, 
since the Turkish fi- generally appears as e- in Mongol. But all the 
Turkish forms here considered are front vocalic words. In the circum- 
stances we must provisionally trace them back to two difierent sources 
at least, the Turkish and the Chuvash forms to *dn9- and the Mongol 
to *«««-. It is probably fi-om the former there came into existence 
in Japanese the word *onaii “ the direction of the setting of the sun 
which, first through a stress-shift from the first syllable to the second, 
then through the loss of the initial vowel, became *ani)si > > 

*niSi > nisi > niSi “west”, whilst the earlier form has been handed, 
down as anaii (<*amii <*an3si) with the meaning “a north- 
westerly wind ”. On the other hand, the word wilt has come to 
signify " north ” in Luchuan. 

It is quite possible that the words ana “ a hollow ” and a}^adzuru, 
anadom “ to slight ” go back to tbe same *awa, but whether the word 
unasi ^ "nape ” is a substantive derived from *unff with 
the signification "sinking” or it is related to yugamu, igamu “to 
crook, distort, bend ” cannot be decided at present. 


5. Conclusion 

The hypothesis put forward above may be summarized as follows ; — 

(1) Minami "south” has been derived from *7wii with the 
looativus suffix *-na, thus *Vmina “ front ”. This word lost its initial 
vowel, probably due to a stress-shift, and became *mina. Later, when 
the original function of the suffix *^iia had been forgotten, the Japanese 
dvrectivus suffix -mi was added, thus minami " south ”. 

(2) Kita “ north ” goes back to the stem *ldt9 " back ”, hence 
leiia "north”. 

(3) Higa&i “ east ” has come from *pig9H “ rising ”, which consists 

of the stem and the substantival suffix •-!«. This word does 

not include the signification of the sun. 

(4) NiH " west ” can be traced back to *awii “ falling ”, which is 
formed of the stem *an9 and the substantival suffix *-ii. Due to a 
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streBs-shift from the first syllable to the second, the initial vowel was 
dropped and the •$- became accented, thus giving rise to niSi “ west 
A similar comparison may yet be made of the Japanese with the 
Austronesian and the Finno-Ugrian words, when more con%'incing 
results may be obtained. What is important, however, is to realize 
that the etymological explanations derived exclusively from the 
Japanese sources are 50 per cent doubtful, and it is the duty of the 
student of Japanese linguistics to point out all misleading elements to 
future lexicographers. 




Kono Tabi : A little-known Japanese Religion 

By Arthue Waley 

TN 1802 Kino, a middle-aged Japanese peasant woman in a remote 
country place, declared that God, haYing many times tried 
rmsueeessftiUy to manifest himself in saints and prophets, had “ this 
time ” (kono tabi) managed at last to find in her a vehicle for the 
delivery of his full and final message. Trom 1802 till 1826 (the year 
of her death) God, through his intermediary Kompira,^ who plays 
the part that the archangel Gabriel plays in the Koran), inspired this 
illiterate peasant with a continuous flow of communications, which 
from 1811 onwards were taken down in writing and are preserved in 
some 300 rolls. On the strength of this revelation she founded a sect 
that despite prosecution in the nineteenth century to-day numbers 
about 40,000 followers, and which, though its wa}’s of life owe some- 
thing to Buddhist monasticism, can only be described as a separate 
religion. 

Kino was bom in Hataya-machi, Atsuta, province of Owari, in 
1756, the third of three daughter. I^eft an orphan at the age of eight, 
she was looked after by an uncle till 1768, when at the age of twelve 
she went into domestic service. In 1778 she married an agricultural 
labourer in a neighbouring village. He treated her badly, and before 
long she returned to domestic service. In 1795 she went back to her 
native viflage and lived alone, on the produce of her cottage garden. 
Seven years later, in the summer of 1802, she felt an inspiration descend 
upon her, and began to preach daily. Her audience at fimt no doubt 
consisted chiefly of people of her own class. But before long it included 
persons of education and refinement, among them some of the 
provincial Governor’s retinue. 

The manner in which her utterances were taken dovm is of some 
interest. Four “ recorders ” wrote down what she said, while a fifth 
listened and memorized. The four versions were then compared and 
a fair copy made, which was checked by the listener. Another copy was 
then made, embodying his corrections, end read out to Kino. Finally 
her corrections were made in a third copy. Of the enormous body of 
literature thus scrupulously edited the greater part has never been 
seen except by members of the sect. The only extracts that have been 

‘ Sanstoit. Kombhira, A minor Indian deity, incorporated in the Buddhist 
pantheon. 
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printed are those contained in Dr. Ishibashi Tomonobu’s pamphlet 
I^yorairhjo no oshie} 

Kino died on the second day of the fifth month, 1826, at the age 
of seventy. She was then living in a hut at Shinhawa, which is still 
preserved and venerated by the sect ; as is also the cottage in which 
she was born, at Hataya-machi, which h^ become the headquarters 
of “ Kono Tabi ”. 

In the organization of the sect there is no hierarchy of ranks and 
grades suoh as exists in Buddhism and other religions. To manage 
its afiairs two elders are chosen by lot each year, and most of the sixty- 
two branch-settlements (distributed over all parts of Japan) have 
a head, chosen in the same manner. These posts can be filled by men 
or women. All members of the sect, of whatever sex or status, wear 
a black cotton garment, of the dressing-gown type. At the beginning 
of the cold season all members of the sect (in practice, several 
thousands) collect at the headquarters in Hataya-machi, and exchange 
their summer dress for a slightly thicker winter one, the discarded 
dresses being washed, mended, and put by at Hataya-machi till they 
are needed again. The beginning of summer sees a second 
gathering, at which the light garments are distributed. At meals 
the men sit on one side of a long mat, the women on the other. 
Buddhism, of course, has never allowed monks and nuns to eat 
together. The services are held at 3 a.m. in summer and 3.30 in winter. 
There is no image or altar, but only a panel inscribed with Kino’s 
“ name in religion ”, Byuzen, before which the worshippers prostrate 
themselves. Then follows a reading from 0-kya-sama, the cursive 
text of the foundre^’s utterances, the only book of devotion that the 
sect employs. 

The deity of Kino’s system is called Nyorai, a term borrowed from 
Buddhism ; but since he is omnipotent, omniscient, made the Universe 
and stands in the relation of a father to mankind, I think one is justified 
in using the term God. The existence of the Buddhas and Shinto 
(native Japanese) gods is not denied, but they are represented as being 
completely subject to Nyorai. God created the first man, causing bim 
to spring out suddenly from the face of a rock, at the sight of which 
the ShintS kami (deities), God’s subjects, burst into laughter. The man 


‘ I owe all my knowledge of the subject to Professor Anesaki, who sent me this 
pamphlet and put me into communication with the antboritiea of the seot. A very 
short summary of Dr. Ishibashl'a work was printed in German in the Proceedingi ef 
the Imperial Aeademy, T6kyC, 1628. 
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complained after a time that lie had nothing to eat. “ Lick my skin,” 
said God. “ Is it good to lick ? ’’said man, and licked it wnth. his tongue. 
“ Is it sweet ? ” asked God. “ Sweet ! exclaimed man. “ I only wish 
I had known about it from the start.” “ No wonder you find it good,” 
said God, “it is nectar {kanro), the sweetest of all things.” “What 
a pity I did not know before,” the man said again. Then God ordered 
the man to clap his hands three times. Whereupon a small man hopped 
out of the first man’s mouth. The process was repeated till there were 
seventy-five men. .4t this point all the deities (including God 1) said : 
“ That’s all right now,” and went up to Heaven. As the seventy-five 
men had eaten nothing, but only licked God’s flesh, they, too, were 
pure enough to ascend to Heaven, and the earth was left unpopulated 
save for a kami whom the great god of the Ise Shrine left behind as 
temple-keeper. This Intm, presumably wishing also to be free to escape 
to Heaven, took upon himself to create five new men. from whom 
mankind is descended. 

But elsewhere Kino varies the m)"th, sajdng that after the deities 
had retired to Heaven, the Devil (Ma-dd “Demon-path”) visited 
the earth and created a woman to be his wife. It is from their ofispring 
that the human race is descended. According to another version the 
Devil, seeing that the god of Ise and his temple-guardian were going 
off to Heaven, leaving the five newly created men behind, asked if he 
might take charge of them. The evils of the world result from the fact 
that it was thus handed over to the Devil. God labours to mitigate these 
ills. Why he permitted the situation to arise we are not told, and the 
problem is hardly one that we should expect Kino to tackle . 

Man is thus in a state of original sin, though he is not himself 
aware of it. He believes himself indeed to be clean of heart and fair 
of form. 

But God is able to see the horns that man has inherited from the 
Devil, his forefather. The sight fills God’s eyes with tears, and he 
labours to abolish man’s spiritual and bodily disfigurements, The 
task is one which he alone can accomplish. Good works, on man’s 
part, are utterly insufficient. “You believe and constantlj' assert 
that those who do good go to the Good Place. But they do not go to 
the Good Place. On the contrarj', they go to a very Bad Place. How 
often I hear you speak of your ancestors as being in a lovely place ! 
‘ How glad we are that our ancestors are in a good place ! ’ Why 
you should be confident of this I do not know. It breaks God’s heart 
to hear men talk so, and fills him daily with the deepest pity.” 
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God is deeplj wouiided by the refusal of mankmd to let him help 
them out of their predicament. “ You smite my head. ‘ God, you 
fool,’ you say, ‘ we don’t want any of your interference.’ But gently, 
poor fellows. I am glad that you should smite my head. Beat me, 
bang me, twist me, spit upon me, so long as you do not shun me 
I rejoice no less than if you did good to me. So long as your thoughts 
hang upon me, I do not care whether you chop me in pieces. Indeed, 
I should count it a blessing that you should chop me in pieces, and not 
as an affliction.” 

The words are nominally those of God. as reported by Kompira. 
Several passages, however, show that K in o regarded herself not 
merely as a prophetess, but as a transformation {kawarirmi} of God, 
and the sufferings here described may be considered hers no less than 
God’s. Like the Buddhist saint Vimalaldrti and like Christ himself 
Kino vicariously suffered all the woes of mankind. 

“ I cannot bear it. Put me out of my pain. Will not one of you do 
as I bid, and put me out of my pain ? All the miseries of mankind 
are being laid on me alone. It is so, it is so. Were I not suffering in 
place of aU mankind, why should a single person suffer sucii pain as 
this ? It is so. I have many daughters, and endure the punishment 
of their many sins. Come, God, come and do away with their sins. 
Do away with them.” 

Such were Kino’s last words, spoken on the second day of the fifth 
month, 1826. Needless to say, the daughters of whom she speaks were 
not her daughters in the flesh. 

Most of the other published extracts deal with God’s love and pity. 
They do little hut transfer the characteristics of Kwannon, in Japan 
(at any rate, in popular religion) a maternal deity, to Nyorai, who 
figures as a universal father. In tone tiiey approach very closely not 
merely to Buddhist hut also to Christian conceptions, the resemblance 
to the latter being enhanced by the fact that, as in Christianity, God 
figures as a father. 

Professor Anesaki, in his History of Japanese Religion, has suggested 
that Kino may have been indirectly influenced by Christianity, though 
the Christian missions had, of course, been suppressed centuries 
before her time. As one proof of this he instances the name Ryuzen 
hy which Kino is known to her followers. This he compares with names 
of the type “ Lucena ” and the like which occur on the graves of 
Japanese converted to Christianity by the Spanish and Portuguese 
missions. The subject is one upon which Professor Anesaki is 
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a great authority j but until a definite Christian influence on Kino's 
doctrines can be proved, the origin of this name must remain an open 
quMtion.^ Her debt to Buddhism, born as she was in a Buddhist 
countrj', cannot fail to be large. As regards certain exterior aspects of 
Kono Tabi, there has been a quite recent borrowing from Buddhism. 
In 1884, in consequence of the law which sought to put an end to the 
fusion of Shintoism and Buddhism, Kino’s followers, in order to avoid 
the suspicion that their faith was an amalgam of this kind, enrolled 
themselves nominally as members of Zen Buddhist temples. This 
obliged them to adopt the tonsure and other outward features of 
Buddhist monastieism. Moreover, one of the most influential elders 
of the sect, Daisetsu, who died in 1912, had been a Zen monk before 
he became converted to Kino’s doctrines, and brought with him many 
Buddhist habits and ideas. 

Nevertheless, the chief interest of Kono Tabi lies in the fact that 
Kino was, in a small way, a religious founder like Buddha or Muhammad 
and not a reformer, like Nagarjuna or St. Benedict. A hundred years 
after her death the miniature Church that she established still 
continues to flourish, and though a faith confined to the conntrj' of its 
origin and claiming a relatively small number of adherents has not, 
for the student of comparative religion, the same importance as the 
religions that have spread over half the world, the fact that we can 
trace the whole history of Kono Tabi and its scriptures from the 
beginning gives it a peculiar interest. Linguistically, too, Kino’s 
utterances, so laboriously transcribed, form an important document 
for the study of Owari dialect in the eighteenth century. 

* In 1858 the sect was stupected of being connected with. Christianity and was 
temporarily suppressed. But this happened at a time of anti-European panic, and 
the fact that the sect was not recognaably either Buddhist or Shinto was enough at 
such a moment to bring it under suspicion. 




Early Hindi and Urdu Poets : No. V 

By T. Gbahame Bailet 
The Causes op the Failure of Prayer 
By Shah IIalik, 1666 

TNDIA Office Catalogue of Hindustani JBS., Xo. 3, SharVat Naim, 
a Daklml poem by Sbah Malik : written on 48 small folios and 
containing 516 lines. We may describe it as a compendium of Muslim 
doctrines. 

The catalogue, which prints twelve lines of the poem (four taken 
from the beginning and eight from the end), calls the author Shah 
Mulk, but it seems certain that his name was Shah Malik. This is 
a natural name, whereas the other is abnormal. One might have hoped 
to find the name in some line which by its metre would decide the 
question. It does occur, but unfortunately it is merely spelt out, and 
the spelling is the same for both forms. 

so yu shin alij he o nmn lam kaf 
faraz kS so Dakhni me bolya hai saf 
san i yak hazdr hor satlar pa^u sfif 
kiyd ht isi sal me yH hikdt 

■■ So this Shah Malik {skvi alif he and imn lum kdf) has plainly 
uttered the religious duties in Dakhni ; the year seven over one 
thousand and seventy, he has finished in this year this story.” 
(A.H. 1077 = A.D. 1666.) 

On the outside of the MS. is written risala dur fiqh dar zaban 
i Hindd i Dakkhan; tasnij i Shah Malik tamdnr, '‘a tractate on 
theology in the Hindi language of the Deccan ; the work of Shah 
Malik complete.” On the next leaf are the same words except that 
Dakhni is substituted for Dakkhan. These words on the outer leaves 
were no -doubt written by some owner of the MS. After most of the 
lines of the poem are explanatoiy notes in Dakhni prose, written 
in red ink by a later hand, probably seventy years later. 

I have chosen these lines for translation partly because they are 
in themselves interesting, and partly because they are printed in 
Urdu Shahpdre (Haidarabad, 1929), pp. 245-6. For those who may 
be studying them as printed in that volume, it may not be out of place 
to point out a number of misprints there, 
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p. 246, !. 8 from foot : usjavab should be w kdjavab 
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Namaz txUne Tea hem 

Prom Shah Malik’s Shan'at Noma, 1666 

1. Namaz he tutne he hat bist o panj 
Namasi ne hama hai yu yad gemj. 

2. Namaz wwf haze bat ya Ichde t4 
Fhirave jo ^ble te sina o mil ; 

3. Bhl Tcarna salam ya tH its ka javab 
Die tau hi tvtta hai sun ai Shihab. 

4. Namaz mS pukare o ya, ah kahe 
Tvtega agar oh hor vah hae. 

6. Bhl tu^a da/rad he rone mane 
Karegd ‘amal yah kajird jine. 

6. Eharikdre agar be ‘?mzw hn ydr 

To jdygd nemdz is te sun ai hushydr. 

7. Paregd gedat hoi Qur’an hS 
Bhi tvUd pare dek Furqdn kS. 

8. Taldb bkt kare yu Kkudd te jine 
Jo karte taldb j4 ki ddmyd mane. 

9. Bhi dend javab <Mk kd dar namaz 
Hdsegd jo s&e bd dvdz. 

10. Tuiegd faraz tarh karne mene 
Ntyis par bi sijda karegd jine. 

11. Imam mvgtadi gair bhd leve hoi 
Tvtegd hi us te kata M so khol. 

12. Shi bole aprSi gair az imam 
Namaz hoe fasid Id us kd tamdm. 

13. Bhi achnd bardbar marad zan agar 
Muqfiq add tahnma yak di^. 

14. Zamin te ucdve tu sijda mane 
BM ti^td 0 ^ har do pdvS kane. 
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15. Bhi s^ib i tarlib aehega jo km 
Vaqat bi mmaz ka use tang na hoS. 

16. Tntega namaz is te sun nek rae, 

Namaz me qaza gar use ydd SS. 

17. Imam te ange muqtadi hoi kkara 
Tutegd so jdno nhand td bard. 

18. Khobar nek bad yd ‘ajdib jo few 
Agarci bagur'dn hadJs sele hoi. 

19. Namaz me jo is kd devejdb agar 
To jaygd namaz is te sun kdn dhar. 

1. There are tweuty-five causes for prayer’s failing, 

the praying man must make them his memory treasure. 

2. During prayer, if thou (i) speak or (ii) eat 

or {iii) turn away from the Qibla thy breast and face 

3. And (iv) say Salam, or if thou (v) answer to it (someone’s 

saiam), 

so also prayer fails ; hear 0 Shihab (meteor). 

4. In prayer if thou (vi) callest out, or (vii) sayest Ah, 
it will fail or if thou sayest Oh and Vah. 

6. It also fails (viii) in crying through pain, 

or (ix) if anyone does with one (hand) many things ; 

6. Or (x) if any friend cleats his throat without reason, 
then through that the prayer will go, listen wise one. 

7. If any one (xi) shall recate wrongly the Qur’an, 
it fails too if (m) he recite looking at the book, 

8. Or if any one (xin) ask thus of God 
as people ask among men. 

9. Also (xiv) give an answer to a sneeze during prayer, 
or (xv) if one laugh with a guffaw aloud. 

10. It fails if one omits a /ar? (xvi) 

or makes a prostration on anything unclean (xvii). 

11. If the Leader and his follower shall say anything wrong (xviii), 
It will fail for this, I tell you openly. 

12. If anyone tells his fault to other than the Leader, (xir) 
his whole prayer also is unlawful. 

13. Also if a man and a woman are on a level (xx) 
at the opening Takhir close to one another ; 

14. Or from the ground if one lift during a prostration 
Both feet, it fails also (xxi) ; 

VOL. Vn. PAST 1. 


8 
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15. Or if there is a master of arrangement 
and the time also for prayer is not short, 

16. The prayer shall fail, listen 0 man of good advice, 

if in prayer he remembera that (a previous prayer) has been 
omitted (xxii). 

17. Before the Leader if the follower shall stand (xxiii), 
it shall fail, know this both small and great ; 

18. Good news (xxiv) or bad (jcxv) or strange, if any one hears, 
even though from the Qur’an or Tradition the answer be, 

19. If he give the answer to it, 

then the prayer shall fail for that, listen with attention. 

The second part of 1. 5 is obscure. The accompanying DakhnI 
commentary says “doing three things with one hand, or one thing 
with two hands ”, 

1.7: Recite the Qur’an wrongly. Comm. “ if in reciting the Qur’an, 
i.e. the Al-hamd or the sura, he makes such a mistake as changes the 
meaning”. 

1. 8 ; Comm. “ asking as from men, 0 God give me a horse or a wife, 
or earthly things of this kind ; if he asks for heavenly things the 
prayer does not fail ”. 

1. 9 : Comm. “ if someone sneezes and says Praise be to God, and 
the person prajing says The mercy of God, the prayer is spoilt ”, 

1. 10 : An 5 i;hmg unclean, i.e. unclean cloth or place. 

1. 11 ; Comm. “ if the leader foi^ets something, and an outsider 
says it, and the leader repeats it after him, the prayer is not valid ’ ’. The 
line may mean “ if anyone other than the leader or his follower says 
anything ”. 

I. 12 ; tahrlma or takhir % tahnma, the opening taJdilr after which 
all worldly actions are unlawful {^ram). 

i. 15 : sahib i tartib ; master of arrangement, perhaps the man who 
sees that the lines of worshippers are even, or the leader. 

The meaning is that if during a prayer a man remembers that he 
omitted his prayers at the previous time of prayer, he must first say 
those prayers, unless there is actually no time to do so. 

II. 18, 19 : If anyone while praying hears good or bad news, and 
makes a response, even if he takes the words from the Qur’an or from 
the hadls, his prayer does not count. 

In the MS. kaf is always used for both kdf and gaf ; gdf does not 
occur, t has four dots over it, d and f have four dots under them. In 
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the poem wo find paregd and pare for parhega, parlie, but Idtara and 
hard, are written with r. In the commentary r is witten in ar hesitate, 
ghoi'd horse, choma leave ; r in Jcapre cloth, pared read, khara and 
Icharl standing. 

Special DakhnI words : UUnd for tutnd break (in title, etc.), two 
cerebrals not being allowed in one word ; acJina for hona be (13, 15) ; 
idmafor fetAnnsay (4, 11) ; the agent who, for ordinary nominative 
(5, 8, 10) ; M for ko to, etc. (7, etc.) ; bhl also, at the beginning of 
a clause (3, 5, 14, 15) ; admydioi ddmiyo men (8), and many more. 

Shah Malik’s use of the word “Dakhni” to describe his dialect 
of Urdu should be noted. It would be interesting to know who was 
the first to employ the word in this sense. It was quite common among 
his older contemporaries. . The earliest I know of was GavvasI, 
c. 1616. 




Western Influence on the Poetry of Madbusudan 

Datta 

By jATiJJTA Kumak Dasgupta 

T he influence of Western literature is evident in all MadhusQdan’s 
work, but particularly in the Meghanada Badha Kavt/a (1861) 
— an epoch-making poem, upon which his fame as a poet mainly 
rests. For the subject-matter of this poem he went to the Ramayam. 
Why was this 1 Was it in imitation of Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti, 
or was it his love of Krittibasa that led him to the Bamdyana ? 
Perhaps it was none of these, but his reatling of Homer and other 
poets of Europe which led him to choose a story from the classics 
of his own country. In a letter to Eajnarayao Basu, he wrote, 
“ As for me, I never read any poetry except that of Yalmikl, Homer, 
Vyasa, Virgil, Kalidasa, Dante (in translation), Tasso (do.), and Milton.” 
Though the theme was Indian, his models evidentlj’ were the epics 
of Europe — the Iliad and the Odyssey of Homer, the jEneid of Virgil, 
Dante’s Comedia, the Gerusalemme Liberata of Tasso, and the Paradise 
Lost of Milton. To Rajnarayau Basu he wrote while engaged in com- 
posing this work, “In the present poem, I mean to give free scope 
to my inventing Powers (such as they are) and to borrow as little 
as I can from Valmiki ... I shall not borrow Greek stories, but 
write, rather try to write, as a Greek would have done.” To the 
same friend he confided, “ By the bye, if the father of our Poetry 
had given Ram human companions, I could have made a regular 
Hiad of the death of Meghnad.” * The very epic form was 
a thoroughly new introduction in Bengali, This was the first original 
epic poem. The Ltdmaya.'m and the Mahabharala in Bengali were 
mere translations. 

While the Indian poets generally begin their works from the 
beginning of things, Madbusudan follows the Western practice of 
suddenly plunging into the action, of the poem. The first canto opens 
with the death of Vlrabahu, one of the sons of Ravaua, the Raksasa 
king of Lahka. The Iliad opens with an account of the pestilence 
in the Grecian camps and the wrath of Achilles over the ownership 
of a captive-girl. The Odyssey begins with the descent of Athene in 
Ithaca after Odysseus had been enthralled for seven years in the island 
1 Letter dated 14tli July, 1880 . 
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of Circe. The Mneii opens with the storm raised by .^Eolus which 
overtook the Trojans flying from the wreck of Troy imder .ffineas 
and sailing for Italy. The first canto of Tasso’s epic dealing with 
the deliverance of the Holy Sepulchre finds God sending the angel 
Gabriel to Godfrey and ordering him to assemble the chiefs of the 
Crusaders and march to Jerusalem, although six years had passed 
since the Christians had landed in the Holy Land. The first book 
of Paradise Lost opens with the hosts of Satan fallen in Hell as a 
punishment for their rebellion against God. 

While the general practice in Sanskrit and the older vemaonlar 
literatures of India is to begin a poem with a prayer to some god like 
Brahma, Vispu, or Siva, Madhuaudan after the model of Western 
poets begins with a hymn to Sarasvatl, the Hindu goddess of learning. 
The Western practice is to offer invocations to the Muses. Of course, 
this custom of worshipping one’s favourite god or goddess was a 
conventional device with Indian poets and was known as the “ I|ta 
Upasana ITiyama ” (cf. Klalidasa invoking Parvati and Patamesvara 
in the Baghu Yamsa). But MadhusQdan was no believer in the 
generally accepted mythology of the Hindus. So he started off with 
an invocation to Sarasvatl as the least offensive to his own tastes 
and beliefs. These lines rendered into English prose are : — 

“ When the great hero, "Virabahu feO in open warfare and went 
to the abode of Yama untimely, tell me, O goddess, whose words are 
like nectar, whom did the Bak^sa king, enemy of lUghava, install as 
the commander of his army and send to the battle 1 How was the fear 
of Indra set at rest by the lover of tJrmila, who killed ludrajit, 
Meghnad the unconquerable ? Saluting your lotus feet, humble as 
I am I again call upon you, having white arms,” etc. 

These lines can be fittingly compared with the opening of other 
famous epics of the world, and one is struck immediately with the 
remarkable similarity. Thus begins Homer : — 

“ Of Peleus’ sdn, Achilles, sing 0 Muse.” *• 

In the same strain Homer begins his Odyssey ; — 

“ The man for wisdom’s various arts renown’d 
Long exercised in woes, 0 Muse resound.” ® 

Milton begins his Paradise Lost in the following way : — 

“ Of Man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree . . . 

Sing, Heavenly Muse.” 


^ T7ia Uiad, ti. hy the Earl of Derby. 

• The Odt/ssey, tr. by Alexander Pope. 
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Virgil and Tasso also invoke the Muse in the beginning of the 
Mneid and JerusaUm, Delivei'ed respectively. Camoens begins the 
lAisiad with an invocation to the Muses of the Tagus. Following 
closely upon foreign models the Bengali poet begins his narrative 
when a great deal of action had already taken place. 

The uproar is so great and tumultuous in the sea-girt Idngdom 
that even the denizens of the sea are disturbed and the consort of the 
sea-god Varuna asks her maid-of-honoor if any storm is imminent 
due to the anger of her husband. In Indian mythology there is no 
Vaiuui.^ She is obviously Thetis of the tliad and there is even in her 
a touch of Milton’s Sabrina, the nymph in Comus. The sea-god 
himself is drawn after Nereus of the Greek pantheon. The god of the 
winds reminds one of iEolus in Virgil, who “ from his imperial throne, 
with power imperial, curbs the struggling winds and sounding tempests 
in dark prison hinds ”. The imagery in Madhusudan’s poem is similar 
to the idea in Virgil when Varuni says ; “ Fie on the god of winds. 
How has he forgotten his promise so soon, dear Mend ? At the coiirt 
of the king of the gods the other day, I requested him to chain the 
winds, to imprison all.” 

The pleasure-garden of Indrajit seems to have been suggested, to the 
poet by Aimida’s Paradise in Jerusalem Delivered,^ where the deserter- 
knight Rinaldo is held in bondage by the enchantress Armida. Here 
Indrajit moves in a brilliant circle of beautiful women amidst 
luxurious surroundings, oblivious of the great fight that is going on, 
and the guardian-goddess of the kingdom in the guise of his nurse 
has to remind him of his duty. In Tasso’s work, Charles and Abaldo 
go in search of Einaldo.® Indrajit tears off his garland in rage and 
prepares himself to avenge the death of his brother. Rinaldo tore 
“ the rich embroidered ornaments he wore 

The farewell of Indrajit and his wife Pramila recalls Armida’s 
mock sorrow and pretended grief for Rmaldo.® But while in the 
Bengali poem the feelings are genuine, the enchantress in the Italian 

' MadhusOdan wrote to Rijnaraya? : “ The name is Varunani, but I have 

turned out one syllable. To my ears this word is not so musical as Varuni, and I 
don’t know why I should bother myself about Sanskrit rules.” (Letter dated 3rd 
August, 1880.) ChitrangadS is a new conception. She is barely mentioned in the 
Bam&yaaa, 

* Jemsakm DtUwred, canto xvi. 

’ Ibid., canto tv. 

‘ Ibid., canto xv, stanzas 34. 33. 

* Ibid., canto svi, stanza 40. 
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poem is sorry simply tecause her conciuest is undone. A hetter com- 
parison would be the giiei of Andromache at the departure of Hector 
before his fight with Achilles. 

The second canto opens with a description of evening : “ The 
fragrant winds blew in all directions, asking each other in a whisper, 
‘ what riches have you gained by kissing which fiowers 1 ' ” This 
description has a peculiar interest of its own. The author wrote to 
Rajnarayap Basu, “ These lines will no doubt recall to your mind 
the lines 

‘ And whisper whence they stole 
These balmy spoils,’ 

of Milton and the lines 

‘ . . . Like the sweet south 
That breathes upon a bank of violet®, 

Stealing and giving odour,’ 

of Shakespeare.” And the poet added, “ Is not kissing a more romantic 
way of getting the thing than stealing ? ” A more appropriate com- 
parison would be the description of evening in the fourth book of 
Paradise Lost and the lines, “When Zephyr upon Flora breathes,” 
etc., in U Allegro. 

Madhusudan obviously was referring to this part of the poem 
when he wrote to the same friend : “ As a reader of the Homeric 
Epos, you will, no doubt, be reminded of the Fourteenth Iliad, and 
I am not ashamed to say that I have intentionally imitated it — 
Juno’s visit to Jupiter on Mount Ida. I only hope I have given the 
Episode as thorough a Hindu air as possible.” Durga’s visit to Siva 
while he is in meditation has a parallel in Juno going to Jupiter on 
Mount Ida. Siva says to Farvati that nobody, be he mortal or god, 
can evade destiny. This “Priktan” or fate is the same as “the voice of 
destiny ” in Homer. This might have been due to the common origin 
of the myths of the ancient races which must not be confused with 
literatiore. This is a classic belief, and the reason may be the similarity 
of early beliefs. At the bidding of Indra, his charioteer goes to Lahka 
with the weapon with which Lak§maoa will kill Indrajit. Lest seeing 
him in his kingdom, Eavana should pick a quarrel with him, Indra 
commands Prabhanjaua, the Indian god of winds, to raise a storm, 
and this description is a direct imitation of Virgil.^ In the Lusiad, 
Neptune orders .®olns to let loose the winds on the Portuguese fleet. 


‘ JSneid, Bk. i, 11. 122, 8. “ The raising winda rush through,” etc. 
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Tie Indian goddess of love more resembles Aphrodite of the Greeks 
than the Ratidevi of Sanskrit poets. Madhusudau seems to have 
imitated Aphrodite and Somnus in delineating Rati and Kamadeva. 
They find no place in the original Samayana. Kalidasa in Kumara 
SawHhava (third canto) takes the help of the god of love and his wife 
to disturb Siva’s meditation, but Madhusfldao’s sympathies were 
difierent from Kalidasa’s. 

The third csanto of the poem describes tbe feelings of Indrajit’s 
wife Pramila, who arranges to meet her husband in the garb of a 
warrior. She is just like one of the Amazons in classical Western 
poetry. But it is more probable that Homer’s Athene and 
Panthesilea, Virgil’s Camilla, and Tasso’s Erminia were in the mind of 
the poet in the presentation of this heroic maiden. Older Bengali 
poetry does not contain many examples of heroic women, so he 
surely did not go there for a model. Raftgalal Banerjee's heroic 
women may possibly have had some influence in the conception 
of Pramila,. 

The beginning of the fourth canto is an invocation to Valmiki, 
the prince of Indian poets. Dante in the Divine Comedy invokes 
the spirit of Virgil (“Hell”, canto ii). In the third book Qitb&Lxiaiad; 
Camoens invokes the aid of Calliope — ^the Muse of epic poetry and 
mother of Orpheus. Madhu’s line, “ In a dense forest the unkind 
tigress rears you, villain,” addressed to Lak^mana by Sita is reminiscent 
of the story of Romulus and Remus 'who were suckled by she-wolves 
on ■wild mo'untains. These words bear further resemblance to stanzas 
in Virgil and Tasso.^ In the course of liie description of Eavana’s 
fight with the bird-king Jatayu, Sita say’s that she had a ■vision 
regarding her future, which has been ob-viously su^ested by Virgil’s 
picture of the future of the Roman race unfolded to .tineas by his 
father in Hell {Mneii, Bk. vi). 

The fifth canto is a prelude to the central idea of the poem. The 
goddess Maya sends Dream in the guise of Laksmana’s mother Sumitra 
to tell him to worship the goddess Chajidi hut forbids him to be 

> “ And wild wolres that rave 

On the chili crag of some mde Appenine 
Gave his vouth suck.” 

Jcrumltni DeMvfrtii. 

“Not spmng from noble blood nor goddess horn 
But hewn from hardened entrails of a rock 
And rough Hyrcanian tigers gave thee suck.” 
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accompanied by any other person. These lines are reminiscent of 
Homer’s ; — 

“ Alone the Ilian ramparts let him leave ” 

and — 

“ Alone, no Trojan with him, must he go-”' — 
the command of Jove conveyed by Iris to Priam to seek the body 
of Hector. 

This conception of Maya is somewhat akin to Homer’s description 
of Iris and to the dream of Agamemnon in the second book of the 
Iliad in which the deluding Vision stands near the Greek king in the 
guise of Nestor. The various obstructions and temptations that 
Laksma^ encounters on his way to the temple of ChaTjdl are counter- 
parts of the obstacles placed in the way of the two knights in 
Jerusalem Delivered who went in search of Rinaldo, The roaring 
lion, the beautiful damsels bathing and throwing baits to Laksma^a 
are exactly of the same nature.* A similar picture is found in Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene when Sir Guyon breaks up pitilessly the Bower of 
Bliss.® The passages are wonderfully alike. The beautiful and nude 
women, their occupations and tempting words have been vividly 
reproduced in this poem. By the time that Laksmana had finished 
his worship at the shrine of the goddess it was nearly dawn and 
Indrajit was trying to arouse his sleeping wife with words that are 
similai to those addressed by Adam to Eve in Paradise Lost (Bk. v). 
The. last words in Madhusudan, “My eternal delight,” are exactly 
in the spirit of Milton’s “ My ever new delight ”. 

Indrajit’s mother is reluctant to let him fight. He replies, " What 
will my eternal grandfather, the king of the Danavas, say when he 
hears of this ? . . . the world will laugh.” Hector replies to his wife 
in the same strain : — 

“. . . But I should blush 
To face the men and long-rob’d dames of Troy 
If, like a coward, I could shun the fight.” 

(Book vi.) 

In the sixth canto, Lakshmaua and Bibhisaua enter the chamber 
of sacrifice where Indrajit is worshipping. They go unseen, guarded 
by Maya. In the Iliad, Priam goes to the Greek camp attended by 
Hermes and unseen to other eyes (Bk. xxiv, “Great Priam entered, 

‘ The Iliad, Bk. xxiT. 

* Canto XV, stanzas 80, 58 ; oauto ivUi. Also Irugiad, Bk. ix, “Wand o£ Love." 

’ Bk. ii, canto zii. 
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unperceived of all”). Bibhisaua’s dream of his future kingship 
and the words, “ 0 ! You future king of the Raksasas ” may weO be 
compared with the words of the witches in Madieth (act i, scene iii). 
Indrajit sees his uncle standing near the door with a huge lance like 
a comet. In the second hook of the Paradise Lost there is a similar 
idea regarding the belief about comets.^ While Rama is hesitating 
to send his brother to kill Indrajit, Sarasvati speaks from the skies 
and asks him not to disbelieve in the di\Tne ordinance. It is more 
suggestive of Athene speaking to Odysseus whenever he' is in some 
difficulty. 

The omen of the snake and the peacock which Rama sees 
is suggestive of Hera’s omen in the Iliad- (Bk. xii), and that of the 
hawk and the dove in the Odyssey (Bk. xv). The Indian mind, 
like that of the Greeks in ancient times, was susceptible to beliefs 
of this kind and prone to read some meaning into every sign and 
symbol. Bibhlsa^ and Laksmana are hidden in a mist like .^eas 
conveyed bj' Venus in a cloud to Carthage (Bk. i). In the Odyssey, 
Pallas Athene surrounds Odysseus with a mist to enable him to enter 
in-mible the palace of king Alcinous (Bk. vii). Again, in the Iliad, 
Paris is “ from the field convej-ed wrapt in a misty cloud ” (Bk. iii). 
Maya appears before Kamala, the guardian-goddess of LarJca, in 
the form of a Eaksasa wife, like Athene descending in Ithaca in the 
shape of Mentes, king of the Taphians, to confer with Telemachus 
(Bk. i, Odyssey) or Venus meeting .^neas as a huntress. 

Laksmana’s attempt to strike his unarmed adversary is a gross 
breach of the Hindu laws of warfare. Ror this, even liberal critics 
have found fault with him.* It might have been that Madhusiidan’s 
Western predilections were responsible for this weakening of the 
valiant character of Laksmaria, and orthodox critics were naturally 
hurt because in the original Rdmdyana of Valnuld he fights with an 
armed enemy. Then why was it that the poet went against a long- 
cherished tradition and made Laksmana violate the laws of Hindu 
warfare 1 The only reason that can be assigned for this is that 
Madhusudan had a fondness for things Western, a necessary corollary 
of his Western ideas. He could not let slip this opportunity of 
deviating from the older ideals of his race. He was a social rebel 
and had sympathy for those who seemed to correspond to his own 


* “ And from his horrid hair shakes pestilence and war.” 

• Bamagati Nyayaratna, A Diacaursi on Bengali Language and LUeralme, p. 262 
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ideas. The Bakaasaa "were not necessarily non-Aryans. There were 
two sects among them — Yajnapanthi and YajnaparipanthL Ravaija 
was a Hindu of the Saiva school. The poet’s own sympathies were 
with the RIksasas. “ I hate Rama and his rabble, the idea of Ravapa 
elevates and kindles my imagination,” he wrote to Rajnacayap Basu. 
In his love for Ravapa he might have been influenced by Milton, who 
had a keen sympathy for Satan. Both make other characters the 
central figure of their poems, hut in their works those of whom the 
readers think as villains loom large. In his over-zealous sympathy 
for the Rak?aans, Madhusudan was a Uttle uncharitable to Lakamapa 
and he failed to do full justice to his character. But we cannot blame 
him very much if we take into consideration his contempt for things 
which the orthodox section of his countrymen revered. Madhusudan 
might have had in his mind Shakespeare’s Achilles, in Iroilus and 
Cress^, striking the unarmed Hector, though in Homer the hero is 
armed with his “trenchant sword” but spearless {Iliad, Bk. sxii). 
Unarmed and unprotected, Indrajit hucla everjdihing before him at his 
adversary, hut all is inefieotive through the wiles of Maya. The 
simile of the mother brushing o3 the mosquitoes from the slumbering 
infant has been borrowed from Homer where Athene turned aside 
the arrow aimed at Menelaus by Pandaius (Bk. iv, Iliad). Hector 
and Indrajit are alike in cursing and scorning their enemies. 

In the seventh canto the fatal news of his son’s death is com-- 
municated to Ravapa by Siva’s attendant in the form of a Rak?asa 
messenger. In a similar manner Iris conveys Zeus’s message to Priam. 
The gods arrayed on the side of Rama are not far difierent from the 
gods descending to fight with Zeus’s permission in Homer {Iliad, 
Bk. xx). They are divinities with human emotions and human 
sensibilities. But Madliusudan has here followed Valmiki in whose 
works gods and demi-gods guard Laksmapa. Lak^apa falls struck 
down by the grief-smitten Ravapa but his corpse is preserved at the 
intercession of Parvati. In the Iliad, the body of Hector is ransomed 
by Priam under Zeus's command conveyed to Achilles by his mother 
Thetis (Bk. xxiv). In all these details Madhusudan seems to have 
closely followed his ‘Western models with striking success. 

Nearly the whole of the ei^th canto is based upon the sixth book 
of Virgil’s dEneid and at certain places there are influences of Dante’s 
Divine Comedy. It is remarked by Bhola Nath Chunder, a con- 
temporary of the poet : “ Modhu has kept all the great epic authors 
of Europe in his view and has very successfully imitated Dante and. 
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Milton in Ms description of the infernal regions. Ugolino gnawing 
the scalp of his enemy ; the Stygian. Council at Pandemonium, Sin 
in her formidable shape, Death wielding a dreadful dart ; Night and 
Chaos holding eternal anarchy, have all been closely imitated. Orpheus 
and Ulysses revert to the mind as Rama, accompanied by Ma^-Devi, 
visits our poet’s Inferno.” Madhusudan himself wrote to Rajnarayap, 
“ Mr. Ram is to be conducted through Hell to his father, Daiaratha, 
like another .®neas.” 

Although the description of Hell is part of the stock-in-trade of 
the Hindu Puranas, Madtusudan’s conception of that awful region 
is westernized. It is doubtful if he went to any of the Puranas for 
his ideas. On the contrary there is every likelihood that his imagina- 
tion was kindled by what he read in the European classics in wMoh 
he felt more at ease than in the tales of Hindu mythology. Homer 
took Odysseus to the regions of the Shades, Virgil descended 
with iEneas into the underworld, Dante’s jourueyings through 
Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise astounded the Middle Ages, Milton 
hurled Satan into the bottomless pit, “ a dungeon horrible, on all 
sides round as one great furnace flamed,” which he called Hell — 
the Infernal world. 

Poliowing in the footsteps of these great poets of Europe in whose 
works he was well read, Madlmsudan takes Rama to his father then 
enjoying eternal rest in the Indian Paradise. Mainly it is the Virgilian 
description of the abode of the Dead, with sidelights from Dante 
and others. In Virgil, the Sibyl guides .®neas, in Madhusudan, Maya 
accompanies Rama. The entrance to Hell in both Virgil and 
MadKusfldan is a cave. Again and again Virgil’s lines recur to the 
reader as he proceeds with this part of Meghanada Badha Kdvya. 
Among the many passages which seem echoes of Vb^il there is one — 

“ The greatest of Eaghavas proceeded, as through the dark wood 
the traveller goes when at night the rays of the moon enter the forest 
and smile. Maya. Devi walked ahead in silence,” 

which seems partly a copy from Virgil.^ 

Da^aratha tells Rama how Laksmana can be brought back to 

• “ Oljacure they vent through dreary shades that led 
Along the waste dominions of the dead. 

Thus wander travellers in woods by night, 

By the moon’s doubtful and malignant light, 

When Jove in dusky oload Involves the skies, 

And the faint crescent shoots by fits before their eyes.” 

JSneid, Bk. vi. 
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life as ^neas is told by his father how he should conduct himself in. 
the future and about the future of hia family. In his description of 
the gates of Hell, Datta has directly imitated Dante’s lines ; — 

“ Through me you pass into the city of woe, 

Through me you pass into eternal pain,” 

“ HeO,” iii, tr. Gary. 

words which are written in blaeing letters on the iron gates of Hell.*- 
Again, there is an echo of Dante in Madhusudan’s ” Enter this land 
renouncing all desires”, wliile Dante says, “All hope abandon, ye 
who enter here ! ” The conversation between “ the surly boatman ” 
in Virgil and the Sibyl and that between Maya and the gatekeeper 
of Yama’s realms are nearly in the same strain. The boatman is 
appeased with the “ golden rod ” brought as a present for Proserpine, 
the gatekeeper with Siva’s trident. Por the “unnavigable lake”’ 
(Avernus) full of “ steaming sulphur ” in Virgil, Madhusiidan has the 
“ great lake Raurab full of fire The description of the various 
diseases in Hell finds a good parallel in Jffilton’s Paradise Lost (Bk. xi, 
“ The Lazar House,” U. 480-9). Dante has similar passages in cantos 
xxix and xxz of “Hell”, where he speaks of divers diseases and 
plagues. 

The idea of a ferocious bird tearing the entrails of the sinner was- 
probably suggested by the following lines of Virgil : — 

“ A ravenous vulture in his opened side, 

Her crooked beak and cruel talons tried ; 

Still for the gro-wing liver digged his breast.” 

In Shelley’s Prometheus Unboimd the suffering Titan is hanging 
on a mount in the Caucasus while he is taunted, mocked, and reviled 
by hideous Furies, but in Greek mythology a vulture rips the heart 
of Prometheus. Madhusudan was evidently acquainted with these 
stories. 

The advent of Rama in that sphere of dismal darkness, horffETe 
stench, a place without fresh air, without flowers and trees, is welcomed 
by the spirits m the same way as the “ gladsome ghosts in circling 
troops attend ” .^Eneas and “ with unwearied eyes beheld their friend ” 
and “delight to hover near ” him. Some of Rama’s Rak^asa enemies 
avoid meeting him just as the Argive chiefs and Agamemnon’s train 
fly from .Eneas’s “well-known face with wonted fear”, and the 
shade of Ajax “ disdains to stay, in silence turns and sullen stalks 
away ” {Odyssey, Bk. xi). 

1 “ Through this p&th the sirmer passes to the land of sorrow and to everlsating 
psio.” hisdhusudaii, 
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The idea of women tortured by a woman attendant in Hell seems 
to have been borrowed from Virgil's “ Queen of Furies ", who snatches 
from the mouths of the Thessalian chiefs the genial feasts, and has a 
snake hissing from her locks.^ Similar descriptions are found in 
the works of the Greek dramatists. Orestes flying from the Furies 
is a well-known instance. Rama meets heroes, mighty warriors, 
renowned princes, whose names were once famous, now reduced to 
mere shades. But he misses a few whose funeral rites have not been 
performed yet. His guide says, “ Husband of the princes of Videha, 
there is no entrance to this city without funeral rites," In Virgil there 
is a similar idea : — 

‘■Nor dares his transport vessel cross the waves, 

'With such whose bones are not composed in graves.” 

In Dante‘8 “ Limbo ’’ (canto iv of “ Hell ") the souls of those persons 
whose funeral rites have not been performed wander aimlessly. 

JatajTi leads Rama to bis father’s abode. The sacred poet 
“divine” llusseus shows .^Eneaa “the shining fields” where the 
happy souls reside. In Ka^Iramdas’s Mahabhdrata the dwelling- 
place of pious men in the land of the dead is known as the “ Sanjlvan- 
poiT”. Kavikaiikana’s Chopdl also refers "to the same. Though 
the name occurs in Madhusudan, he made changes and alterations 
in its description, .ffineas's father lives in a flowery vale, Da^arutha 
worships Dharmaraja at the base of a banyan tree, and the first words 
they utter when they meet their sons are full of feelings of the same 
kind. Anchises exclaims with open arms and falling tears : — 

“ ‘ Welcome,’ (he said), ‘ the Gods’ undoubted race 
0 long expected, to my dear embrace 
Once more it i.s given me to behold your face.' ” 
Dasaratha addresses Rama with terms of welcome and endearment. 
Rama tries to touch his father’s feet but feels that his attempts are 
in vain. Both jEneas and Odysseus had experiences of the same 
kind.* Antielea tell-s her son that she is an airy creature and Dasaratha 
says that he is a mere phantom. 

* Cf. “ Her snakeloeks hiss ”, Virgil ; " .And hissing swiskes for ornamental liair," 
Tasso; ” In her locks a deadly snake hissing,” Madhusudan. 

» Thrice around his neck his arms he threw- ; 

.And thrice the Sitting shadow slipped away, 

Like winds, or empty dreams that By the day.” 

.Eneid. 

' ' Thrice in my arms I strove her shade to bind. 

Thrice through my amis she slipped like empty wind. 

Or dreams the vain illusions of the mind,” 


Odyeety. 
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We now come to the concluding part of the great epic. Following 
Homer, Madhusudan makes Ravana pray for an interim of seven 
days for performing the funeral rites of his son. Priam wanted a truce 
for eleven days. Ravana orders the messenger to convey the 
message thus ; — 

“ Tell the hero the king of the Raksasas, Ravana begs this of you 

‘ Stay in this land with your army giving up enmity. The king desires 
to perform duly the funeral rites of his son.’ ” 

Rama replies, 

“ I shall not take up arms for seven days.” 

In Homer, Achilles says, 

“ So shall it be, old Priam ; I engage 
To stay the battle for the time required.” 

Iliad, Bk. rxiv. 

The lament of Sita, .“My friend, wherever I go, I put out the light 
of happiness, ” is very similar to Helen’s lamentations in Homer. 

The funeral ceremony is partly borrowed from Homer. Those 
who would object to any inference of foreign influence in these 
descriptions would naturally argue that it is due to mere parallelism 
in myths — ^Eastern and Western, and hence, the coincidence is 
accidental : there is certainly a vast difierence between a close 
parallel and an accidental coincidence. One is tempted to conclude 
that the Homeric influence worked more strongly upon Madhusudan’s 
min d than the similarity of myths. The RMr§asa mourners return 
to Lanka in the same manner as the Trojans turned back to Priam’s 
palace after Hector’s funeral ceremonies. 

These comparative studies would be sufficient in themselves to 
prove how much indebted Madhusudan was to the poets of Europe. 
In him we find the classic dignity of Homer, the magnificence of the 
similes of Virgil, the grand stateliness of Dantesque imageries and the 
epic serenity of Milton. It has been well observed by one of the best 
commentators on this poem : “ Meghanada Badha is the most final 
and best illustration of the union of the East and the West, which 
was the main aim of Madhusudan’s literary efiorts. Its main ideas 
are from Bamdyava of Valmfln and Krittibasa ; the incidents have 
been arranged after the Iliad of Homer ; the language breathes of the 
stately and grand verse of Milton ; its ‘ alafikaia ’ beauties are after 
the Sanskrit poems. It abounds in places with echoes of Valii^, 
Vyaaa, Kalidasa, Bhavabhuti, Krttih^a on the one hand and on the 
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other of Homer, Tirgii, Dante, Tasso, Shakespeare, and Slilton.” ^ 
Had the poet written verses all through his life in English, be would 
have been, one of those writers that men talk of occasionally and at 
rare intervals as things of curiosity and objects of academic interest. 
Pew would have cared to read him seriously. It was an auspicious 
day for Bengali literature when MadhusQdan wrote this poem and 
added to Bengali poetry a dignity and grandeur, a sonorousness and 
imaginative height, a boldness of conception, unknown and undreamt 
of before, and it is certain that he has not been eclipsed so far in his 
particular sphere and no greater specimen of heroic poetry has as yet 
been written in Bengali. This was possible only because of the fact 
that iladhnsudan had as his models the vast storehouse of Western 
epic poetry. Himself an original poet of high order and a genius 
endowed with rare scholarship and ability, the foreign induence on 
his mind acted well. 

Heclor Badha Kdvya, a poem on the death of Hector, was 
dedicated to his friend Bhudeb Mukerjee, the eminent educationist 
and man of letters. The subject-matter was taken from Homer and 
the language is also Homeric. Hitherto, Bengali poets had composed 
soft and sweet lyrics or devotional songs. The grand heroic poetry 
was unknown to them. In the preface to this poem he expressed 
his profound admiration for Western epics and specially the works 
of Homer. He intended to write one more poem on the epic-model. 
This was to deal with the conquest of Ceylon. MadhusQdan made a 
synopsis of the preliminaries of this work and these are based mostly 
on the first hook of the jEneid, though the plot planned by him differs 
in details from Virgil. To Rajuarayaij Basu he wrote in 1861 : 
“ I like a subject with oceanic and mountain scenery, with sea voyages, 
battles, and love-adventures. It gives a fellow’s invention such a 
wide scope.” Muraja, Pavana, Laksmi, Visou, and Yaksa were to 
be modelled after Juno, jEoIus, Venus, Jupiter, and Mercury. “■ It 
is my ambition to engraft the exquisite grace of the Greek mytholog}’ 
on our own,” he wrote to the same friend. Had he been able to fulfil 
his plans there would have been another opportunity of making a 
study of Western influence on his poetry. 

Western influence is seen in another poem. Tihttamd Sambhaha 
Kavya (1860) is romantic poetry in Bengali after the model of 

’ Rai Bahadur Dinanath Sanyal. Introdurtion to Meghmada-Badha Kauya 
(translated from the original Bengali). 

VOL. VII. P.IET 1. 


9 
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Keats in Hyperion. It is an eulogy of beauty wMcli was the ideal 
of Keats. The beginning is as stately as Hyperion and it is likely that 
Milton exercised some influence on it.^ Tilottama looking at her own 
beauty is like Eve in Paradise Lost. But the poem lacks the human 
interest of Milton. The characters do not seem to be persons of flesh 
and blood. In Milton, Hell is the lowest region of the world. In 
this poem, the home of Vi4vakarma which is situated in the northern- 
most end of the world is the lowest region. Visvakarma creating 
Tilottama, and Vulcan making the armour of Achilles are alike in 
their labours. About this poem, . Rajendialal Mitra wrote to 
RajnMayap Basu, “The ideas are no doubt borrowed, and Keats 
and Shelley and Kalidas and Milton have been largely, very largely, 
put in requisition ; but as you justly say, ‘ whatever passes through 
the crucible of the author’s mind receives an original shape,’” 
Rajendralal further speaks of “ the Miltonic grandeur of Tilottama ”, 

Personal and individual love-poems were 3uccea?fully attempted 
by him after the manner of European poets in the Vrajafiyam 
Kavya. The ode form is used in these poems. The poet made 
a distinct change in Radha’s character.. In the works of the Vaisnava 
poets she is a half-divine or semi-divine woman. But here she has 
been given a human touch. She has the emotions and sentiments 
of a human being. Kiwa is also different from the customary Vaisnava 
conception. He is simply a human lover. Madhusudan lacked the 
devotional emotion and fervour of Vaisoava poets and therefore his 
conception of love is not of the tj'pe of Vidyapati and Chapdidasa. 
Some critics try to trace in these poems the infiuence.of Vaiftiava 
poetry. But if they have anything at all in common with tlie Vaisoava 
poems the similarity is on the surface only. Madhusudan appreciated 
Vai^nava poetry but he could never think of Radha in her divine 
ecstasies. At the most he could think of her just like the Gopis who- 
are always human and whose love for Krisna is for Radha’s sake only. 

Vwa/iigand Kavya, another work in blank verse, was written 
in imitation of the epistle of Ovid (the Heroides) and the epistles of 
Pope. The subject-matter is woman’s love in straits. Both Ovid 
and Madhusudan portray legendary characters. But it is a' pity that 
Ovid’s eroticism aid frank sensibility influenced Madhusudan to 
a certain extent as in the epistle from Tara to Chandra. 

’ Bamgati Nyaj«ratoa notes the English style of beginning from the middle in 
this poem, p. 262, Diretntrae on Bengali Lemguage and LUeralnre. 
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Another important iiterarj’ achievement of Madhusudan for 
which he was mainly indebted to Europe is the introduction of the 
sonnet into Bengali. It was during his sojourn in Europe that lie 
first tried to write in this new form. In 1865 he wrote to Gaurdas 
Basak from Francs ; “ I have been lately reading Petrarca, the Italian 
poet, and scribbling some ‘ sonnets ’ after his manner. ... I dare say 
the sonnet (Chaturdaspadi) will do wonderfully well in our language. 

. . . Our Bengali is a very beautiful language, it only wants men of 
genius to polish it up. ... It is, or rather it has the elements of a great 
language in it.” A sonnet mscribed to Dante elicited words of 
appreciation from Yictor Emmanuel, long of Italy, who wrote : “ It 
will be a ring w’hich will connect the Orient with tlie Occident.” 
Among his better-known poems, one addressed to Bengal reminds 
one invariably of Byron's. “ hly Native Land, Good Night,” in Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage. 

Apart from the introduction of blank verse and the enrichment 
of Bengali literature by the writing of epic poetry, rich with heroic 
figures and grand descriptions, his greatest contribution to his literature 
is the creation of a secular poetry, a poetry which like older Bengali 
poetry does not preach the cult of some deity. “ When you sit down 
to read poetry leave aside all religious bias,” was his advice to a friend.^ 
Much of his poetry deals with the passion and prejudices of living 
men and women though it cannot be denied that it is imtouched by 
anything divine or supernatural. He wrote poetry which forms no 
part of any religio-literary cycle but is poetry for its own sake. It may 
be suggested that Vidyasundara too was free from the religious touch. 
But Bhaijatachandra’s poem stands on a different level. He found 
in it an opportunity of delineating a contemporary incident, magnified 
somewhat by his revengeful spirit and marred with frequent touches 
of indecency. Madhusudan would never support such unseemly 
ideals in a poet who vitiated his art for personal purposes and lowered 
the standard of literature. He turned the tide of public taste to 
a far better channel and saved it from degeneration. In a land ridden 
with conventions and customs, he had the courage to revolt from 
old-world ideas and it was quite proper that a Bengali imbued with 
Western ideas should do so, The course of Bengali poetry was 
directed to something better and received a new shape, freeing itself 
from conventional ideas, whether intellectual or moral. 

* Letter dated the 29th August, 1861, to Rijnarayao Beau. 
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Yogak^ema 

Bj Rai Bahadur Amarnath Rat 

rpHE word Yogdksema claims high antiquity. It is found used 
in the Vedic Samhitds, Brahmanas, and Srauta-SCitras. (See 
Bloomfield’s Concordance, p. 808a.) It occurs in the Taittirlya 
TJfaniaad,, Bkrgu-^lli, ii, 51, and in the Eaiha Uj)ani§ad, ii, 1, 2. 
Its best-known use is in the Bkagavad-^d, ix, 22, while it is found 
further compounded as niryogakseim in ii, 45 of the same work. The 
following uses of the word may also be noted : Mahabharata, Sanii- 
parvan, ch. 348, verse 72, and ch. 74, verse 1 ; Manu Samhitd, vii, 127, 
and ix, 219 ; and Sridhara’s Commentary on the Bhdgavata Purana, 
V, 9, 14, and x, 24, 24.^ In its Pali form, yogakihema, the word is 
to be found in the Dham^napada, ii, 3, and very frequently in Tripitaka 
literature, for instance, in Majjhima Nikdya, i, 163, 167, 477 ; Samyutta 
Nikdya, ii, 196 ; and A'figuttara Nikdya, ii, 247, 248. In its Prakrit 
form, jogakkhema, it occurs in Kalidasa’s MalavikSgnimiiram, iv, 4. 
It is proposed in this note to discuss the true import of the word. Bor 
this purpose it will be best to turn to its use in the Bhagavadffiid verse, 
iz. 22, as that work claims a large number of commentaries. 

The verse runs as follows : — 

Ananyds cintayanto rnani ye janah paryupd^ate 
Tesdm niiydbhiyuktdnatn yogaksemam 'cdhamy aham. 

Sankara explains the word yogaksema thus : yogak aprdptasya 
prdpamm (attaining the unattained) and k?emah tadrakeamim (main- 
taining the same). This interpretation has been generally accepted 
and the verse taken to mean that because the constant devotees 
fix their mind solely upon the Lord and think of nothing else, not even 
of the sustenance of their body, the Lord, in His mercy, takes it upon 
Himselfto meet their physical needs. Even modem Indian interpreters 
like Tilak and Gandhi have accepted this meaning, the former quoting 
in support the lexicon Sdivatakosa, where the word yogakfemak has 
been e:q)lained as sdmsdrika-ivUya-nirvdhah, i.e. ‘‘ the meeting of daily 
worldly needs Ramanuja, however, though he appears to have 
accepted Sankara’s splitting up of the compound, takes yogah to mean 


‘ The uumbeia of tlie chapters and Terses of the three works are given as in the 
editions of the works, in Bengali chsraoteis, published by the BangavSni Press. 
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“ jincHng me ” (i.e the Lord), and hsemah to mean “non-return from 
that state This is hitting the right meaning in a -wrong way, for once 
moksa is attained, there can be no question of return from that state. 
Srldhara, belonging to Sankara’s school, thus explains the -word : 
yogam dhanadi-labharp, Icsemam tatpalanam, moJcsam vd. It is not 
clear whether he suggests moksam as an alternative meaning for the 
entire word yogakfema or for ksema only. In the latter case, attainment 
of wealth and liberation would be a rather incongruous juxtaposition. 
In any case, it is eertainthat both Ramanuja and Srldhara had doubts 
about the accuracy of Sankara’s interpretation. 

The Mmdmsaka$ would have us consider the following matters 
when looking for the meaning of a word or a passage, -vis. v/pakrama 
(introduction or preface), and wpasanJiara (conclusion) ; abkydm 
(repetition) ; apiirvaid (novelty) ; phalam (result) ; arthavada (praise 
or laudatory statement) ; and upapatti (what is established). Most 
schools of thought accept this rule of interpretation. In any case, 
the introduction and the conclusion, on the one hand, and the context, 
on the other, must be looked into whenever a word or a passage presents 
difficulty. From the opening and the concludiug verses of chapter ix, 
it would appear that the theme of the chapter is to describe the means 
to wic/fcsa or release from e-vil, and to trace the gaii or course of the 
devotee’s soul. Turning to the context, we find that verses 20 and 21 
describe the fate of the desireful Vedic saciificers who a-fctain to heaven 
as the result of their good works, hut have to be reborn on the expiry 
of the frui-ts of those works, while verses 23 and 24 say that the 
worshippers of other gods are also subject to rebirtiis, as they do not 
know the taUva (i.e. the real nature) of the Lord. It would be idle to 
expect the a-uthor to say, in the intervening verse under consideration, 
that the Lord looks after the daily physical needs of His constant 
devotees. The real meaning of the verse is that while Vedic sacrificers 
and the worshippers of other gods are subject to rebirths, the constant 
devotees of the liOrd axe not subject to them, because they know the 
nature of the Lord and are united to Him. This is the meaning of the 
Lord bearing their yogaksema. In fact, what is stated in these five 
verses (20-24) is summed up in verse 25. So the word yogaksema in 
the verse under consideration really means release from the cycle 
of rebirths. 

Before proceeding to discuss how the word yogaksema might be 
made to yield this meaning, it would be well to say that the meaning 
proposed by Sankara does not appear to have been invented by him, 
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for in the Yajnamlkya Samhitd, i, 100, the word is similarly explained. 
It'would appear, however, from the Manu Samhitd, vii, 127 (see also 
Kulluka’s gloss thereon), and other uses of the word, that this was the 
meaning which business people would attach to the word. To a trader 
yogaksma would be to get hold of a valuable article of trade, and to 
guard it carefully, so as to make a good profit out of it when the 
opportunity came. To me, however, this appears to be an instance of 
the degradation of words, for examining the Vedic passages referred 
to by Bloomfield, the other passages referred to above, and also the 
Pali use of the word, it appears to me that the original meaning of the 
word was undoubtedly “the highest Good” or the “Summum 
Bonum”. In Pali literature, Nirvana is called the yogdkkhema. 
No doubt, in the DAawwnapotiapassage, referred to above, Buddhaghosa 
explains yogdkkhenui to mean “ release from the fourfold bondage ”. 
We do not know what this fourfold bondage is, nor on what authority 
Buddhaghosa relied for this interpretation. The only authority one 
might think of would be the Bukla Yajurveda {Ydjasimeyl Samhitd), 
XXX, 14, where yogah means “tying cattle to stakes ” and ksemah 
means “ releasing them from this bondage I am, however, for 
splitting up and explaining the compound thus : yogem (“ among 
gains ”) ksemah (“ what is good or auspicious ”), so that the word, thus 
explained, ' tiqvAA be equivalent to ni^r«/asa or the “Summum Bonum”, 
In the Kapta Up., ii, 1, 2, the word is undoubtedly used as a synonym 
for sreyah or “good”, though Saiikara misinterprets it here also. The 
word can bear no other meaning in ^ridhara’s (ikd on the Bhagavata 
Pmdna, v, 19, 14. See also Kulluka’s gloss on Manu Sainhitd, ix, 219. 
In the Samhitd passages quoted by Bloomfield, the commentators, 
who are all later than Sankara, follow his interpretation. The real 
meaning in each case, however, appears to be the one suggested here, 
and the word can yield that meaning only if the compound is split 
up in the way proposed by me. It is needless to say tbat though the 
highest good for all must be the same, it is not given to all to realise 
it. In fact, its conception varies among different people according to 
temperamental dissimilarity. To the ordinary man of the world 
begetting offspring, attainment of riches, and immunity from disease 
would usually be the highest good, while to the spiritually minded 
Indian the highest good would undoubtedly be the escape from the 
cycle of rebirths. 

The Gltd verse, ix, 22, as interpreted by Sankara, is the earliest 
authority, if not the sole authority, relied upon by people who, in then 
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eagerness for union witi the Lord, give up all efforts for self- 
maintenance and face untold siifferings and not infrequently death. 
Ko misinterpretation of a scriptural passage has perhaps been so 
fraught with evil as this one ; but it is by no means an easy matter 
to convince even clever people that Sankara made a mistake. Strangely 
enough, his Vaisnava opponents (except Ramanuja), ever so ready to 
find fault with his interpretations, have had no hesitation in following 
him here. 



Notes on the Transcription of Burmese 

By J. R. Fieth 

rriHE phonetic text given below is a simplified “ broad ” transcrip- 
tion of story No. 6 on p. 37 of A Burmese Phonetic, Reader, by 
Armstrong and Pe Maung Tin,^ and is based on experience gained in 
the practical use of the Reader -with Burmans, and also in the teaching 
of Burmese phonetics in the Indian Institute, Oxford. 

This simplified broad transcription reduces the number of vowel 
signs from eleven to eight, eliminating a and the unsatisfactory letters 
I and 0 . Length-marks are also eliminated, and tone-marks reduced 
from eleven to two only. 

The sign ji has been replaced by the more familiar J, the affricate 
signs tg, tjlh, by c, eh, j, and j by 7- 

These simplifications are in accordance with World Orthography, 
which has been successfully applied to twenty African languages.^ 

In the broad transcription the simple signs i, e, e, a, o, o, u, denote 
.simple vowels of medium length pronounced with " creaky ” voice, 
terminated by a weak closure of the glottis, the tone being slightly 
falling. 

The nasalized vowels and diphthongs I, ei, oil, u, ai, au are to 
be treated as similar to the above. For reasons which are given in a 
subsequent paragraph, these nasalized vowels are written iq, eiq, a^, 
ouq, ur|, aifl, au^ in connected texts. 

ei^, e^, a?, ou’, u^, ai^, au^ are very short vowels and diphthongs, 
pronounced with strong stress, terminated by an abrixpt closure of the 
glottis, the tone being slightly falling from a somewhat higher starting- 
point than in the first group, i. e, E, al, etc. These very short stressed 
vowels are pronounced with what may be described as clear “ bright ” 
voice and are in sharp contrast with the long stressed vowels on a 
falling tone having a gradual “fade-out” ending, pronounced with 
dull breathy voice, e.g. 'i, 'e, 's, 'a, 'ai, etc. This contrast is most 
important, as syllables preceded by the tone-mark ' (e.g. ' a) or followed 
by abrupt closure (e.g. a^) are often more prominent than other 
syllables. 

The vowels .i, .e, _£, .a, .o, .o, _a, .ai, -aQ, and .i, .el, .5, .ou, .U 
are pronounced with gradual “ fade-out ” ending ou a low level tone, 

* University of London Press. 

* See the pubIics,tions of the latematioual Institute of African Languages and 
Cultures, 22 Craven Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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aad with somewhat “breathy” voice. They arc usually very long, 
but may be shortened in everyday speech. 

Tliere remains the neutral vowel 9. This is always unstressed 
and very short, and usually something like .a, .e, etc. in tone. Thi^ 
neutral-vowel'weak-syllable sign s is all that is necessary to indicate 
what the Reader calls Toneme IV. It sounds rather like e when 
followed by another vowel or y. 

Eor difierences of vowel quality in the phoneme groups 'i, i^, i, _i, 
'a, a’, 'n, u?, ft, A and the character of the diphthongs 'el’, 

'ei, ou’, 'oiS, ai’, al, an?, ah, the Reader should be consulted. 

Length in itself is not significant. Syllables preceded by the 
tone-marks ' (as _a, 'a) are long. Those concluded with abrupt 
closure marked ’ (as in a>) will always be short, while unmarked 
symbols like a, e, o and nasalized forms like i, ah are normally of 
medium length. 

The notation a, a’, .a, 'a, is quite unambiguous for the phoneme 
variants of a, as well as for the three tonemes in which they occur. 

A glance at the table of vowels and tones'given below will show 
that E and o are never nasalized, that ei and oh occur bnt not e and 6. 
Diphthongs are either followed by abrupt glottal clo.sure occurring 
only in Toneme I, or have a closing nasalization. 

This closing nasalization resembles n or ]i in el and al and q in. ou 
and au. To simplify and broaden the transcription the sign g may 
conveniently be used in final position with the following conventions:— 

(1) It indicates the closing nasalization in ei, ou, ai, an above 
described, which may be written eig, oug, aig, aug. 

(2) It indicates the nasalization of vowels like I, u, which may 
be written ig, ag, ug. 

The sign g in final position preceded by a simple vowel is thus 
used instead of the nasalization mark. 

(3) No nasal consonant is heard when g is written : — 

(а) At the end of a breath group. 

(б) When the following syllable begins with a vowel or the 

semi-vowek y and w, or generally with such consonants as hm, hL 

(4) Bat when g is followed by initial p, b, t, d, k, g, 6, 3, j in the 
next syllable the “ intrusive ” homorganic nasal must also be under- 
stood. Thus, taking examples from the first few linte of story No. 14 
on p. 5i of the Reader : — 

(i) da .gang .3i = .de -ga8(n) -5i:. 

(ii) .eig ta .eig hma = .6l(ii) .ta _hiua. 
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(iii) .d 6 ig ' 8 £=_del{i)) 'gs:. 

(iv) 'kaiq .ba = , 81 ? kaf(m) .bo:. 

In (i) tie final 5 signifies the nasalization of the dose of the 
preceding diphthong ah, and also the homorganic nasal n determined 
by the foIlOTring 5. Similarly in (iv) g is to indicate the closing 
nasalization of ai, and also the homorganic nasal m determined by 
the following b. 


Table I 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


8 

Q 


Bemabrs 

Toneme I 

t 

i 

4 

e 

eig 

e 

a 

ag 

s 

0 

oug 

a 

aig 

aug 

B 

1 

Simple vowels of 
medium length and 
nasalized vowels and 
diphthongs. 

CreAy voice. 

Weak closure. 

i? 

ei’ 

E? 

a’ 


ou^ 

u? 

ai^ 

au^ 

Eq 

Very short “ bright ” 
vowels and diph- 
thongs. 

Stressed. Abrupt 












closure. No nasal 
vowels. 

Toneme II 

.1 

-ig 

.e 

-eii| 

.E 

.a 

-ag 

.9 

.0 

-ong 

_u 

-ug 

.aig 

.aug 

Long vowels and diph- 
thongs. 

Kasaiized vowels and diph. 
thongs. 

Low level tone. 

Gradual ending. 











Breathy voice. 











Long vowels and diph- 
thongs. 

Nasalized vowels and diph- 
thongs. 

Stressed. Breathy voice- 
“ Fade-out" ending. 

Falling tone. 

Toneme III 

'i 

'in 

'e 

'eig 

'£ 

'a 

'ag 

'0 

'0 

'oug 

'u 

'ug 

'aig 

'ang 

Toneme IV 




d 






Weak obsoure vowel. 
Unstressed. Very short. 
Neutral tone. 


1 . E and a aie never nasalized- 

2. 0 ^ distinct from a does not occur. 

3. BiphtkODgs either followed by abrupt closure (ai^) or have closing nasalization 

(aig). 

4. ig, eig, ag, etc., are the symbols used in the transoribed text, g in final 
position indicates naaBlization of the preceding vowel, followed by the nasal 
homoiganio with the initial consonant of the next syllable if that initial is p, b, t, 
d, k, g, e, 8, j, etc. 
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Table II shows the number of signs used {a) in the narrow transcrip- 
tion of story No. 5 in the Reader, and (b) in the broad transcription 
here suggested. 

In comparing the figures showing the number of letters used, it 
.should be remembered that the number of different letters used for 
the vowels is eight in the broad as compared with eleven in the narrow, 
and that the aSricates only require three different letters in the broad, 
while there are five in the narrow. 

The total number of letters used is about the same, but as a result 
of the phonetic economies described above, the actual letters bear 
much more of the burden of phonetic significance, so that a drastic 
reduction of diacritical marks has been made possible. 

The proposed broad transcription is in accordance with what is 
now termed World Orthography, and might serve as the basis of a 
romanized spelling of Burmese. 


Table II 


1 

I 

1 

2 

1 

3 

4 

3 

6 


No. of 

tetters. 

1 

No. of 
tone- 
marks. 

1 

Mo. of 

length- 

marks. 

Mo. of 
marks for 
■ “ checked ” 
vowels. 1 

No. of 

nasalization ; 
marks and 
“ Sandhi ” 
nasals. 

TotaL 

(a) 

Reader 

327 

1 143 

1 

1 

58 1 

! 1 

62 

36 

1 

616 

(6) 

Broad 

[ 

326 

! 

i 77 

1 

nil 

i 

23 I 

23 

■ 449 


The number of inter-syllable white spaces is the same. 

Text 

(The fable of the North Wind and the Sun) 
myan> .le nc .ne 'mi^ 

myan’ .le 'mifl ne .ne 0u ds? 'a 'oi .ds lo, 'jiiq 

-khoni) .ne ja 'doufl. 'ii| .ji .thu .du wu? .la de, khe 'yi .de to an? 
.ko .myiri da .ga, «u .go .ji chu? .aiq, ta? .naiq .5u ga, fia 'a 
ci .de lo, hma5 .yu .ya^, go di Hha ja .de. .le 'miq ga, ta? nan, 
8 o lauP tap to. ca? oa? taP .le, kho 'yi .85 0 wu?, Jro Jima .Ba 
ka .le. 3 .tag .ea da, .le 'mig ga mo ta’ .naig lo, ya? ya .de. .di 
do me 'mig ga, .ne .pu pya .ya, kho na go 'le ne, kho 'yi .be ai? lo, 
0 wuP ohuP ya do. .le 'mig ga .ne 'mig _ha, 0u de’, .Ga .ba .be _de 
lo, .wug Jihag ya .le .de, 



A Grammar of the Language of Bugotu, Ysabel 
Island, Solomon Islands 

W. Gr. IvENS; M.A., Litt.D. 

Introduotiok 

A PART of the island of the central Solomon Islands which was 
called Santa Ysabel by the Spanish discoverers is known as 
“Sambana” to the natives of Narovo (Eddystone) and Mandegusu 
islands, who used to raid it. The north end of the island is called 
Kia, and the southern end is known as Bugotu. There is no one 
native name for the whole of the island. 

A short grammar of the Bugotu language appears in Dr. R. H. 
Codrington’s Melanesian Layxguages, Clarendon Press, 1885, pp. 546- 
54. 'When this grammar was published the material available for 
the study of the language was not very extensive. In preparing the 
grammar Dr. Codrington relied mainly on information received from 
Bugotu-speaking natives, who were present in the Melanesian Mission 
school at Norfolk Island. He was also aided to some extent by the 
likeness between the language of Bugotu and that of Florida, a much 
fuller grammar of which appears in his Melanesian Languages. 

The Bugotu language was first learned by Bishop J. C. Patteson, 
a list of whose publications in the Bugotu language, which he called 
Mdhaga, will be found on p. 525 of S. H. Ray’s Melanesian Island 
Languages, Cambridge Press, 1926. In this book Mr. Ray has referred 
a number of Bugotu words to Indonesian sources. The Ysabel 
words quoted by the Spanish discoverers of the island in 1567 are 
discussed in The Discovery of the Solomon Islands, Hakluyt Society, 
1901. Further reference may be made to Ray, MIL., pp. 8, 525. 

The Rev. H. P. Welchman and Mr. E. Bourne, of the Melanesian 
Mission on Ysabel, prepared a MS. vocabulary of Bugotu words, and 
this has been largely \ised in the preparation of the following grammar. 
This Bugotu vocabulary is now being edited with a view to publication. 

There is ample material now available for the study of the Bugotu 
language, the whole of the New Testament having been translated, 
together with the book of Psalms, the book of Proverbs, the prophets 
Isaiah, Haggai, and Zechariah, as well as a set of extracts from the 
Old Testament ranging from Genesis to Nehemiah. These have been 
drawn on in the compilation of this grammar. 
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Orthogmphy . — In the texts the sound ngg {i.e. ngg in English 
“ finger ”) is printed as g. It is, however, a variant of k rather than 
of g. For the sake of ease in study the sound ngg is here written out 
in its full value. The sound Tig (i.e. ng in English “ sing ”) is also 
written out in full. In the texts it is printed as n. ■ 

Metathesis of Syllables. — Dr. Codrington commented on the Bugotu 
word hatkangatu “ himdred ”, which is the equivalent of the Florida 
hangalatu “hundred ” (the th of Bugotu being equal to I of certain 
otlier languages), and stated that “as the sense (presumably of 
kangalalu) is lost by the change, it may be presumed that the word 
is borrowed”. If this case of metathesis were an isolated one, the 
charge of borrowing might perhaps be sustained. But there are other 
instances of metathesis in the language, e.g. Jiege or geke “self”, 
“ alone ” ; gajika, kajiga “ to cough ” ; sakapa, Icasapa “ a booth ”. 

The language of Kwara ’Ae, North Mala, Solomon Islands, the 
language of a district not far removed from Bugotu, delights in 
mctathetic forms. The fact of the metathesis does not necessarily 
suppose a borrowing, and it is not plain what Dr. Codrington 
meant by bis statement in the above quotation as to “the loss of 
the sense ”. 

Accent. — The accent in Bugotu is generally on the antepenultimate 
syllable : suli, srasuli. 

ABBREVI.4TIONS 

HL„ ilelantsian Languagea, B. E. ti'on, vol. iii ; '‘Linguistics,” S. H. 

Codrington, D.D., Clarendon Press, Ray, Cambridge Press, 1907. 

1885. eacZ., oxclusivo. 

-Tf/i., Melanesian ■ Island Languages, inch inalusive. 

S. H. Ray, M.A., Cambridge Press, pcrs., person, persons. 

1926. ph plni'al. 

TSE. iii, Report of Torres Straits Ezpedi- sing., singular. 

For the references to Roviana see MIL., p. B43. 

I. Alphabet 

1. The vowels are ; a, e, i, o, u. 

Diphthongs are: (1) ae, ai, au: me “to be excessive”; fai 
“ four ” ; gau “ bamboo ” ; (2) ei: fei “ fish ”, 

Double vowels occur, and the doubling indicates a lengthening 
of the sound ; iia “ she ”, iira “ they ” (of women) ; boo “ a herd ”, 
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“a company”. The dropping of a consonant in reduplication causes 
a long vowel sound : iiijigi “ to take an oath There is no “ break ” 
in the pronunciation of any of the Bugotu words where such consonarit 
has been dropped. 

An interchange of vowels is seen in certain words : o and !< are used 
indifierently in tuni, toni " perhaps ”, and in kamoto, kamotu " cut off 
short ” ; o and a interchange in (ovongoi, tovoiujai “ when ”, ‘‘ until ”, 
and in korongoso, korongasa marrow ”, “ brain 

2. The consonants are ; k, g, ngg ; f, d, j, ch, Ih : p, b, v ; m, u, 
ng, pi; r, I ; s, h. There is no w or g. and no ]iasal ni (mu'). 

(i) The g in Bugotu is what Codrington calls the " ilelanesian 17 ”, 
and has the same sound as the Spanish g, or the g of modem Greek. 

(ii) The d is generally nd, but it is sometimes a pure <1. " Certain 
familiesor sets of people (in Bugotu) nse d rather than nd.” Codrington. 
'■ The sound of j to some extent follows that of d ; j is in some mouths 
the English ji, in others it is nj.” id. The nggis for k : nggari “ child ”, 
Sa‘a kale ; Nggela, the native name for Florida island, is in Sa'a Keitt. 

(iii) The sound of ch is as cli iu English ” church (iv) The tli is 
soft. It represents an 1 in the Florida language or in Mota, Banks' 
Islands : but sometimes it is a variant of d : tkanu " to bale ", Sa'a, 
Mala, daw. (v) By some natives b is sounded pure, but it 
is generally strengthened by m preceding." Codrington. In the 
translations, and in thi.s grammar, there is no printing of m 
before b or of n before d. “ The sound of gn is that uf the Spanish 
n (or of ni in Ei^lish ‘ onion It is a change from > 1 .” Codrington. 
(vi) There is an interchange of n and !, taiigonmita, laiigomalaga '' to 
be able ” ; of n and gii, mam ” spiritual force ", magnahagi ” to regard 
with favour " ; of Ih and /, thonga, longa " the beach ", iheutheu, 
leuleu “ to mock ”. 


II. Articles 

3. Demonstratives : — 

Singular ; tia ; gna ; sina ; sa. 

Plural: tmra,ara; arahai; koi. 

The article net is in very general use as meaning both " a ” and 
“the”, and also as marking a word as a noun. All words used as noun.s, 
both those without and those with a definite noun ending, are preceded 
by tie article na : na tinoiii “ man, a man ” ; )ia vathe the house, 
a, any, house ” ; na fata “ a, the, thing, that which ” ; iia nggari 
“ a child, the child ” ; na mane tango “ a workman ” ; na mgo mane 
“the head man”; na kulaga “friendship” (kida “a friend”); 
iugu “to exchange”, na tuguva “exchange”; mono “to abide”, 
m mono “ abiding, they abode ”, na monogna “ abiding, to abide ” ; 
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m dotho “a gift, love”; na take, “goodness”; na Muni “the 
truth. 

When the connotation is general na may he dropped : ei vathe 
“house-building, to build houses”. The article tui is used with the 
pronoun ham : na ham “ what ? anything ”. It is also used with the 
possessive nouns ni, ga : na ninggua, na nimua, na nigna “ my, etc.’ ; 
na ninggua na imnagi “ his chief ” ; na nimua na tinoni “ your man, 
your men " ; na gamiu “ for you to eat, your food ” ; it is used with 
the negative boi : na boi na ninggua “ it was not mine ” ; it is used 
with a verb following mara “people” to indicate a number of 
persons; inaTanatabu“ tht saints” \ marawa iwwwi “thedestitute”^; 
it is used with the “ noun of assemblage ” hmi, which is used before 
nouns as a sign of the plural : na komi mavitu nggounggovu “ all the 
peoples ” ; it is also used with marai, maraira, which are formed from 
mam “ people ”, and are generally used as pronouns of the Srd 
pers. pi. : na immi “ those persons ”. 

In the translations there is a use of na with the relationship terms i 
no tamagna “ his father ” ; but a, the personal article, is the correct 
use- with relationship terms when used of specific persons. 

Codrington gives a use of no in ma S«^o£m “ the Bugotu people”, 
but no instance of this occurs in the translations. However, Lau, 
Mala, uses na in much the same way, though not with the plural ; 
no ifera “a person of the place ”. 

Gna denotes “the belonging to”, and is used of both persons 
and things ; na yen gna i vekpuki “the pen of the teacher” ; mara 
na thaba gna a Isakar “ the princes of Issachar ” ; a Mary grta i 
Magdala “ Mary of Magdala”; na mane gna iNasaret “theNazarene”. 
(In the last two instances the i is the locative and not the genitive.) 
The phrase a Mary gna i Magdala shows that gna here is not the 
suffixed pronoun of the 3rd pers. sing., “his, hers, its,” though 
in the phrase na mane gna i Nasaret, gna may be open to tliis inter- 
pretation ; see below, 9, 16. 

Sina denotes “ a, a certain, another ” : sina mane “ a certain man, 
another man ” ; sina bongi ke maihaho, sina bcmgi ke leo “some days 
he has malaria, some days not ” ; sina boo, mi sina boo “ one herd, 
then another herd ”. The no of sina is the article no ; si appears in 
Lau, Mala, as an article used of things : it is used also as an article 
in Roviana, Solomons ; see MIL., p. 544. 


' For the use of na ’I'ith & plural noun, compare Roviana [MIL., p. 544} ri rta 
bangara “chiefs 
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Sa means " a ”, it is the article used after a negative ; sa welehn 
“a place”; sa nigna fata “his things”; sa lage “ten”; sa 
mvaiigna na naedia “ a covering for their feet ” ; it is used with 
lianu “person”; sa hanu “so-and-so, any person, some one”; 
e teo sa hanu “there is no one ” ; e teo safata " there is nothing 
For so see MIL., pp. 63 {6) and 544. The hill languages of North 
Mala use £a as a personal article. 

Mara is the same as the Mala word mimla, ngivala “people, 
person ” : ngwala “ person, you there ! ” It is a noun meaning 
“ people ” : na mam i Higota “ the people of Higota ” (one of Bishop 
Patteson’s examples) ; kekehn mam “ certain people \\'hen followed 
by a noun, or when used with an adjective, it denotes the plural of 
persons ; mam na tabu “the saints ” ;, mara na thaba “the rulers” : 
mara ke puhi “the adults”. It i.s used in address: mara Israel 
“ Oh Israel ! ” ; mara “ j'ou people ! ” “ In Kiriwina tlie word used 
to secure the attentiou of anyone whose name is forgotten is mala 
‘ you there ! ’ ” TSE. iii, p. 440. Mura in Bugotu is thus the 
Trobriand wioZo, the Sa‘a misala “people”, the Lau ngwila 
“person”, and also the four native variations of the name of the 
island of Mala, viz. Mala, Mteala, Ngioah, Mara. 

Ara is used of sets of people: am tamamanii “our fathers" ; 
ara idomiu “your mothers”; oro legugna “his descendants”; 
ara Israel “ the Israelites ”. It also means “ they who ” : ara 
nggouriggovu kena havi mai kori vathegna “all those who lived in his 
house 4ra is compounded of a, personal article, and ru the pronoun, 
3rd pers. pi., seen in lira, maraira “they”. 

Arahai is both interrogative and indefinite ; it denotes “ who, 
they who, those who ” : arahai 7ia maraira kedana laviti “ who are 
they that will go ? ” It is compounded of ara and ahai “ who ? 
some one 

Koi is used of the plural of persons only, and precedes the noun. 
The use of na with fen shows the latter to l>e a “ noun of assemblage ” : 
na koi tincmi “ the men ” ; m koi mivine “ women ” ; koi vah'ine 
“ you women ! ” 

When the idea of several things of the same biird is implied, the 
noun is repeated with the copulative ma, and : na fata ma na fata, 
“ things.” 

4. Personal article : o. All personal names, male and female, 
native and foreign, are preceded by the article a. This article applied 
to a word makes it a personal noun ; a Vahavidia “ their Saviour ” ; 

voi- vn. lAST 1 . 10 
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n Fate i iiutramagna taligu “ the Judge of the whole earth ” ; it is used 
of particular persons, and with the relationship terms : a Mama tutu 
loalova “the Father everlasting”; a tamagm “his father”; 
a idogna “ liis mother ” ; a Jesus a datliegna a Joseph “ Jesus the son' 
of Joseph ” ; it is used with the plural : a taudia “ their wives ” ; 
also iira a taudia “their wives The word hanu “ person ” is used 
with the personal article a: a hanu “so-and-so, the man who”; 
e tolu a hanu “ three persons ” ; mara e vati a hanu “ four persons ” ; 
na hanu means “ the thing, that which For hanu see ML., pp. 135, 
528, and MIL., pp. 68, 404 (13). 

in. Nouns 

5. Names of parts of the body, the relationship terras, and words 
denoting position take the suffixed pronouns of possession, nggu, mu, 
gna, etc. Certain nouns in Bugotu do not take these suffixed pronouns ; 
among these are the words for “ canoe, bag, sword, club, spear, arrow, 
adze ”, The use of the possessive noun ni often obscures the question 
of the suffixing of the pronoun of possession ; e.g. na nig^\a na bage 
“ his bow ”, or na hagegna “ his bow ”. 

A word may be used as a noun in a verbal form without any 
definite noun ending : mono “ to abide ”, na mono “ dwelling, to abide, 
a place ” ; take “ to be good ”, na take “ goodness ”. 

A phrase with the article na preceding may be used as a noun : 
me Jcaea na nia kujuu sapa na hinage “ asked that a canoe come ” ; 
na ijumi vaniagna “a reclioning to him, it was reckoned to him”. 

6. Verbal noun endings in Bugotu are : a, ta, ga, gna, agna, ana. 
These are all suffixed to verbs. 

A : udu “ to walk in file ”, uduudua “ companion ” ; ijumi “ to 
count”, ijumia “counting, number”; mono “to abide”, monoa 
“ dwelling ” ; dua “ with, companion ”, liomfaidu “ to be on friendly 
terms with one another ” : duamu “ your companion, with you ”. 

Ta is used only with the suffixed pronouns : dika “ to be bad ”, 
na dikatamua “your anger”; toke “to be glad”, na tokeianggu 
“ I am glad ”. There is a similar use of ta in Sa‘a. 

Ga: kula “friend”, kulaga “friendship”; hadi “to ascend”, 
hadiga “ height ” ; horn “ to go down ”, horuga “ depth It would 
seem that ga properly is an adj eotival suffix ; but in the instances given 
the article m precedes, showing that the word so used is a noun. 

The noun suffix gna may be added to an intransitive verb used 
with the verbal particles, the subject being always expressed ; o Sara 
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"ke hug%igna “Sarah denied”; kdida tkaotJiaJogagm “you shall 
know This use marks it as gerundival. It may be added also to 
a form consisting of transitive verb and pronominal object, with the 
articles »ia, sa preceding, the w'hole forming a gerundive ; or it may l>e 
added to an intransitive verb with the article na prece<ling : rer/i “to 
see”, reiregiu “see me”, na reiregiugna “the seeing of me, to see 
me ” ; no voliugna “ the buying of me, my price ” ; so vatokeragm 
“a blessing for them” ; no kasagna “completion”; no koligiut “to lie 
down The suffix gna may also be added to a form consisting of 
verbal particle, transitive verb, pronominal object: vetula “to 
command”, ke ivtiihvgm “commanded me”; luti “to forbid”, 
ku lutigogm na ganiagna “ I forbad thee to eat it The preceding 
example shows an object following the gerundival use. The suffixing 
of may convey the idea of purpose : ke viikoiintgna “ to give them 
water ” ; na tavitigna Icon Juinganagna “ to walk in bis ways 

A compound noun appears in sucli phrases as : na ijiimi Avj.vj 
gamugmi “ the-numbering-complete-you-ing, your whole number”, 
where g^ia, the noun suffix, is added to the pronoun gawii “3'ou ”, 
and kasa “ whole ” intervenes between tbe verb ijtwd “ to count ” 
and its object ; na sokara pungusigaimigna “ opposing you, to oppose 
you 

There is a use of the verbal noun suffix gm following dia, the 
personal pronoun, 3rd pers. pb, which, is suffixed to nouns, 
wliere dia is preceded by ra attached to a transitive verb, and the 
compcfflite phrase may have an object : na palikuliradiagna na Icomt 
puki “ the keeping of, to keep, the laws ” ; na fateradiagm “ to judge 
them ” ; oro nia piipiisi pungusiradiag>ia “ they two clad themselves 
with them”; kena nia voliradiagna nigna na rongo “they were 
bought with his money” ; na bali talangirudiagna “to lead them, 
their being led It is tempting to treat both ra and dia as suffixed 
pronouns, having in view the Bugotu practice of doubling the 
pronominal object ; but it must be remembered that dia is a pronoun 
of tbe class which can only be suffixed to nouns, and this at once shows 
ra to be a noun form. 

In the Sa'a and Lau languages of Mala the form f« is used as a pure 
gerundival suffix, the pronouns of possession being suffixed to it, thus 
marldng its character as a noun. Since I and r interchange freely in 
Melanesian languages, it is highly probable that the Bugotu ra of the 
above phrases represents the Mala gerundival suffix la, which has 
a similar use. The Lau phrase anihnalaa “ the eating of it, for 
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eating ” is the exact equivalent in form of the Bugotu voliradiagna 
“the buying of them”, except that the suffixed pronoun of the 
foimer, na, is singular, whereas dia is plural. In Lau, however, and 
in Sa‘a, any of the pronouns may be suffixed to the gerundival form 
la, whereas in Bugotu only the pronoun of the 3rd pers. pi. may be 
suffixed to ra. In order to distinguish the gerundival use of ra from 
those of gna and agna, which are noun endings, this ra may he called 
an “ infixed gerundival particle 

Since the change of I and n is quite a regular one in the Mala 
languages, it would seem that the Bugotu gerundival noun ending 
gna, i.e. na, represents the Mala laa, the final vowel of which is 
lengthened to distinguish the noun suffix proper from la, the gerundival 
ending. Thus the gerundival forms la, laa, of Mala, and ra, gna, of 
Bugotu, are all the same. 

A suffix gna is added to the cardinal numbers to form ordinals ; 
Tua “ two ”, ruagna “ second It would seem that this gna is the 
same as the Sa‘a na which has a similar use : ruana “ second 

Agna is a gerundival suffix also, and is used only with transitive 
verbs ; it thus differs from the gerundival suffix gna, which, as shown 
above, may be suffixed to both transitive and intransitive verbs : 
na birehiagna “ to see, seeing, sight ” : o tolu na koru i jmsiagna 
“you struck three times”; na taveti saniagna “the departure” 
(a composite phrase) ; na ruvaliagna “ divination ”. A verbal particle 
or a pronoun may replace the article : ke varuai kiloagna a Abrahcm 
“he called Abraham twice”; e tateliagna mnia “he declared (it) to 
bim ” ; u ganiagna “ I eating ”, i.e. “ I ate ”, An object may follow 
such gerundival use : ke tafuruagna na gold “ spreads gold over it ” ; 
me ke vcUhanguliagna na thepa “ and plastered (it) with mud ” ; na 
hago7-e vaniagna a Lord “ speaking to, spoke to, to speak to, the 
Lord ” ; mi manea keda tuguagna na Kvomu “ and he shall be thy 
mouth-piece ”. 

Agna may be attached to a verb with a pronominal object, the 
article na preceding: na mtokegoagna “to bless thee, the blessing 
of thee”; na hmduvigamMogna “the surrounding of you”; na 
vathehegamiagna “ the killing of us, to kill us 

The above examples show that agna is a noun suffix by itself, 
with gerundival force, and is not made up of a, a noun suffix, 
with gna the suffixed pronoun of the 3rd pers. sing, added, as 
Dr. Codrington supposed. Agna suffixed may convey the idea of 
purpose just as gna does : no eiagna nafata iaani “ the iba-doing the 
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thing that, to do that thing”; na kouviagm na bea “to drink 
water”. (See also examples above.) 

In Florida a noun ending a is added to verbs, and the pronouns 
of possession (those which are added to nouns) are suffixed : bosa 
‘‘to speak”, bosmnggu, “ mj being spoken to”. Dr. Codrington 
{ML., p. 524) rightly regards this a as a gerundival suffix, and states 
that its use is mainly passive. It, again, is probably the equivalent 
of the Mala kt, a noun ending (Sa‘a nine, “to die”, maelana “his 
death ”). the consonant I having been dropped. Instances may be 
found in the Sa‘a and Ulawa languages of the dropping of 1. 

It may be suggested that initial a of the Biigotu gerundival suffix 
agna is the same as this gerundival a of Florida, and that agm is 
compounded of two suffixes both gerundival, a -\-gna. Compound 
noun suffixes occur in Mala : thus Kwara ‘Ae has ‘anga as a noun 
suffix, a compound of la and nga, the I of la having dropped, and the 
“ break ” indicating this fact. Also Sa‘a has the noun endings ngaha, 
i.e. nga + ha, and tanga, i.e. La + nga, ha. La, and nga all occurring 
in Sa‘a as noun suffixes. That agna in Bugotu is only used with 
transitive verbs brings it into line with the gerundival suffix la in the 
8a ‘a and Ulawa languages which has a similar use, and adds strength 
to the assumption that the gerundival form a in Florida and the 
initial a of the Bugotu suffix agna are both for la, I having dropped. 
The reason for suffixing the gerundival forms la in Sa‘a, etc., and 
agna in Bugotu, to trausitive verbs ojily, seems to lie in the fact that 
in these languages the gerundive is primarily active and not passive. 

It is worthy of notice that a suffix agna is used in a gerundival way 
in the Maori language, either by itself, or with the consonants h, k, 
m, r, t prefixed, which are the consonants of the transitive suffixes 
used with verbs in that language. 

Ana is seen as a verbal noun ending in mamaiagva'm “fearful, 
awful”, from matagu “to fear”; maimanikiam “object of 
reverence”; swinwana “ dishonourable ” ; soleana “peace” ; tutuana 
“continuously, for a memorial”. It will be seen in MIL., p. 546, 
and ML., p. 138, that ana is properly a verbal noun ending, but its 
use in Bugotu inclines more to the adjectival side. 

Two words, hagetha “doorway” {hxge “to go out or in ”). tvguva 
“redemption” {iugu “to change ”), show noun endings in iha and va 
respectively. These may be compared with the Mala la {“th’‘ for 
■“ I ”) and the Mota to, which are noun endings. 
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7. The word bait forms nouns by being prefixed either to verbs 
or to gerundives ; & traraitive verb following bali may have the 
pronoun of the object suffixed, and the article jui.may precede the 
composite form. Cndrington {ML., pp. 525, 528) compares bali with 
Tlorida malei “ place (See also MIL., p, 444, “ Nouns with Prefix.”) 
The meaning of bali is “ thing by which, thing for the purpose of ” : 
tatango “ to work ”, bali tataixgo “ a tool, a scrub knife ” ; bali sofou 
“ a seat ” ; bali puipui “ firewood for the native oven ” ; m bali 
kou “ a drink ” ; m fata bali rioriso “ the things for writing with, 
pens, paper, etc.” ; bali vanga “ to eat, for eating ” ; ke take na ngali 
bali vanga “ the canarium nut is good for eating ” ; bali fotalia na 
uhigna na linuni “for breaking men’s heads”; bali iatarida “the 
binding of them, to bind them ” ; na gai na bali thacthadogagna na 
take mo na dika “the tree of the knowledge of good and evil ” ; na 
bali hogoniagna na rongo “ to store treasure ”. 

It will be seen from the examples given that bali followed by a verb, 
and used with or without the article m, may denote purpose. Bali 
is also used with a noun : bali hava “thing for what ? what ? ” 

The word tamaiahi “ brethren, sisters, family ” shows a prefix 
tawMi used with taM “ brother, sister ”. This tama is used in Roviaiia 
as a prefix. 

8. Verbs may be used as nouns without any change of form ; 
the article na precedes, and the pronouns nggu, etc., may be suffixed : 
me ke aheahe kori ihugna na akeahe i hem “ and he breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life ” ; havi “ to live ”, na havi “ life ”, na 
Ttavigna “ its life ” ; nagaugahuaihavimiu'' blood of your lives ” ; 
hagore “to speak”, na kagoregna “his word”. The verbal particle 
fo? may precede : naba" to be like, equal to ”, igoekonabagna a Pharaoh 
“thou art like (him) Pharaoh”. The personal pronouns may be 
added in addition to the suffixed pronouns; ke naba^nu igoe “like 
to thee ”. ■ 

9. Genitive. The genitive relation of nouns one to another is 
efieoted (a) by the use of the preposition i : naaJteakeihavi “the breath 
of life ” ; na magavu i haidu “ the day of meeting ” ; ara kulagna 
i vaivine “ her women friends ”. This i is used with the verbs tumgu, 
tabiru, which denote “ begin, change ” ; me tumgu i velepuhi “ and 
began to teach ”, (5) By juirtaposition, one noim qualifying another, 
the article y\a not being used with the .second noun : na hmi thanggi 
botho “ all kinds of beasts ” ; na tabili gahira “ a vessel of stone •” ; 
valTie taulagi “ bride-chamber ” ; na ngoi rongo “ the money bag ”. 
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The former of two nouns thus used may liave the pronoun suffixed 
in the 3rd pers. sing.: Jia livogna ita nggaratu “'the head 
(mouth) of the spear “ ; lui vathegna a God “ the house of God ; 
net mavitugna tki »ie?c7(rt “the people of the place ” ; na maywjxa 
i Mismim “a man of Egj’pt"; ynanugtiti na bongi “a night bird”, 
(c) The preposition ni is used as a genitive in certain phrases ; fuku 
ni 'mam “all powerful ” ; pau ni mane “an elder’’ ; also pan yii 
laviti “to continue going’’; this ni is the regular genitive in 
Florida. 

10. An instrumental prefix b i : ikonga “ a crook ” ; ignavi 
“ tongs ” ; idallie. Hina “ stones for cracking the canarium almond ”. 

11. Plural of nouns. The plural of nouns is formed by the use of 
koini following the article na and preceding the noun ; komi is used 
of both persons and things. The use of na with komi shows the latter 
to be a “ noun of assemblage ’’ : na Jiomi tinoni “ the men, many 
a man, men ’’ : m komi botho “pigs, the pigs It is not always 
necessary to use komi to indicate plurality ; na ninggua- na tinoni 
means either “ my man ’’ or “ my men ’’ : ke vagagna na vaiUtgu 
kori maaloa “like the stars in the sky”. But when komi is used 
there is a definite insistence on plurality. Bay sas’s “ Roro ikoi (see 
TSE., iii, p. 446) may be Bugotu komi through the dropping of m . 
Duke of Ifork (ML., p. 560) has him as a plural sign. 

As stated above under “ Articles ”, koi is used of the plural of 
persons only. There is also a use of the pronouns imrea, Hra “ they ”, 
iiaani ‘‘these”, iraiigeni "those’, and of the article ara and the 
noun mam to denote a plurality of persons ; »i«ra e rua ara iathemu 
“they two vour- children, your two children”; e Ihna hangavulu 
mara na dalhe “ the fifty children ” ; marea kena mono “ they who are 
abiding ” ; iira m vaivine “ the women ” ; e sulage rua iraani “ these 
the twelve, the twelve ” ; iraani na vinogagna a Sarah “ these are the 
days of Sarah’’. To denote totality 7iggovu, nggounggovu “all, 
complete ” and kihovu “ all ” may be added to the noun : na kemi 
meleha nggounggovu ‘‘all the lands”. Udolu means “whole, all, 
totality ” : na nteleJia udolu “the whole place ”. Sethe “to be many, 
all ” is used with the verbal particle ke as an adjective meaning 
“many”: warea Jfcena seJ/ie “ many people ” ; na (komi) mavitti ke 
“ many peoples ”. 

12. Gender. To denote gender mane “ male ”, vaivine “ female ’ 
are added to the noun : na vwigaogyia na mivine “his, her, mother- 
iu-law 
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IV. Pronouns 

13. Personal. Pronouns used as the suhjeet of a verb. 

Sing. 1. inm, nau, w. 

2. igoe, o. 

3. imanea, tnanea “ be, it ” ; iia “ she 

PI. 1 inol. iffUa, giia. 

1 excl. igami, garni. 

2. igamu, gamu. 

3. vmaraira, maraira, iimrea, marea, rmria, tirrma, iimarea 
“ masculine ” ; wa “ feminine 

Dual 1 inch irogita, rogita. 

1 ezcl. irogcmd, rogami. 

2. irogamu, rogamu. 

3. iroma/raiTa, fomaraiTa, romarea “masculine”; iroUra, 
roiira “feminine”. 

Trial 1 inch itolvgita, tohigita. 

1 excl. ilolvgami, ttAugami. 

2. itohigarm, tolugamu. 

3. iolutnara, lolumaraira, tolumarea, tolira, tolu iraani 
“ masculine ” ; tolwra “ feminine 

The dual and trial forms contain the numerals ro “ two ”, tolu 
“three ”. 

The short form -nm, Ist pers. sing., is not in very general 
use. The short forms of the pronouns 1st and 2nd pers. sing., 
u, 0 , are used as subjects ; u ania “ I said ” ; o ahoru “ thou sayest ”. 
They are combined with the verbal particle ke in the forms ku, ho, 
and serve as subjects. 

It will be noted that different pronouns for masculine and feminine 
are used in the Srd persons singular and plural, and in the dual 3rd 
pers. also, i.e. gender is distinguished. This usage is rare in 
Melanesia. The distinguishing of gender, wherever it occurs in 
Melanesia, would seem to be a Papuan usage. Ray states (in a letter) 
that gender is distinguished in some Papuan languages in New Guinea. 
Also that Vella Lavella and Bougainville (in the Solomons) have 
a similar usage (see TSB., iii, p. 435). 

The form mama “he ” is evidently made from the word mam 
“male”. Codriagton is undoubtedly correct in regarding the form 

“she” as the personal pronoun, Brd pers. sing., which occurs 
so commonly in Melanesia. In ML. Codrington gives Msewo, Wango, 
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ia, Fiji ko^, Malay iya, as personal pronouns, 3rd pers. sing, 
(see MIL., pp. 428-9). The initial vowel of ia has been lengthened 
in the Bugotu iia. Manea, iia, may precede personal names. 

The forma in the 3rd person plural masculine are derived from 
the noun mara “people ”. For the li of limara, tinuirea, see below, 
24 (3), ati, etc. 

The forms with initial i, except imu, igoe, iia, iira, are used when 
the diction is emphatic. 

The form lira of the 3rd person plural is the regular form ira 
which is seen in Mota, Fiji, etc., the initial vowel being lengthened 
in Bugotu. 

The pronouns of the 3rd person, singular and plural, masculine, 
are used of things as well as of persons. There is no plural sufBx 
i, gi, such as occurs in Florida, used of things. The phrase “ the two 
men ” is rendered romarea na nmne ; iiadia romarea “ of, for, the tw'o 
of them ” ; “ they three ” may be expressed by tolu iraani, a demon- 
strative pronoun being used with the numeral. 

14. Pronouns suffixed as object to verbs and prepositions. 

Sing. ,1- w- Ph 1 incl. gita. 

2. go. 1 exel. ganii. 

3. a. 2. gamu. 

3. m. 

There is no plural ni used of things as in Florida. When the object 
of a verb or preposition is expressed, there is alwa}'s an anticipatory 
object in the form of one of these pronouns suffixed to the verb : 
keda fodau inau na micnnilo “let the destitution fall on me ” ; this 
is an ordinary usage, and is not by way of giving prominence to the 
pronoun; vania na vunagi “for the king”. The gerundives gna, 
agm, may be added to a form consisting of verba! particle or noun, 
transitive verb, and suffixed pronoun of the object : ke velulaugna 
“ commanded me, to command me ” ; na vathegamiagnn “ the killing 
of us, to kill us ” ; hem mai pungusira mnarea “ they came against 
them both ”. 

15. Pronouns suffixed to nouns, and to certain nouns used as 
prepositions. 

Sing. 1. nggu, nggva. PI. 1 iucl. da. 

2. mu, mm. 1 e^cl. inami. 

3. gna. 2. miu. 

3. dia. 
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These are the proaouns of possession: dathengg^i ‘‘my son”; 
na taviti al-udia “ their departure ” ; manegna i Bitgotu “ a man of 
Bugotu”. The forms nggua, mm of lafc and 2nd persons singular 
are used with the stems ni, ga ; tangihia ninggua «a foke “ I want 
cloth ” ; na gamva “ your food 

For the dual, ro “ two ” precedes the noun, and the plural forms 
of the pronoun are used : ro limadia na vaivine “ the hands of the two 
women ” ; ke mono irotadia “ dwelt with the two of them ” ; na ro 
matamiu “the eyes of you two”. Ro is itself treated as a noun, 
the article net precedes, and the pronouns are suffixed ; na romiu 
“ of us two ” ; net rodia “ the property of the two of them 

For the trial, tolu “ three ” precedes the noun, the plural forms of 
the pronouu being used : na tolu limadia ’’ the hands of the three 
Nouns with pronouns suffixed, and used as prepositions, are : 
(na) vunegna “ because ; Migagna “ near ” ; kamanegna “ opposite ” ; 
kotagigna “ in the midst of ” ; {na) eigna “ the doing of (it), because 
16. Demonstrative pronouns. “that, there” ; ami, mi, eeni 
“ this, here, that, there ” ; ngetni, ngertgmi, nggeri, nggmggeri' “ that, 
those, there ” ; na “ here, this ” : inau na “ as for me igoe na 
“ you ! ” ; o Christ keda inai na “ (when) Christ shall come ” ; keda 
hatkeu na “ will call me ” ; keda nere na “ if he sleeps ” With ngge- 
ni, ngge-ri, compare Sa‘a nge, nge-nn, nge-ni. 

Compound : ia ani, ia eni “ this ” ; ia ngeni, ia nggeri “ that ” : 
na vunegna ia ani “ because of this, therefore ” ; ia nggeri on “ that’s 
it there ! ” ; ia vamiia tigmi na titionogna a Kamakajahi “ this then 
is the story about Kamakajalcu ”. The form ia does not occur singly, 
but has ani, ngeni, etc., added. It ia (as seen above) the regular 
Melanesian pronoun of the 3rd pers. sing., he, etc. 

Plural : ira ani, ira eni, ira ngeni “ these, those ” ; immavra cmi 
(ngeni) “those there”. The form ira is the regular Melanesian 
pronoun 3rd pers. pi., they. 

Hi ivei hi inane ari “ where is that man 1 ” shows hi as a demon- 
strative ; do imanea hi tuni eri “ haply he is that person Hi used 
hy itself denotes a finished action (as do also na and n) : nggovu hi 
“ when that was finished ” ; ke tmla hi “ he has come ” ; me ke lavi 
hi “ and when it was evening ” ; toke hi “ that will do ! enough ! ” 
Hi combines with ri and na to make the forma Iiiri, hina, which are 
used as demonstratives : itada eeni hiri “ of those here ” ; ia mi hiri 
“ these here ” ; ia ngeni hiri “ those here ” ; da amggai hina “ do this, 
then”; teo hina “no! not that!” i?i is in constant use as an 
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explanatory word, and is used to soften speech : ke va-no pada vamiia 
a MartJui n “ when Martha met him ” ; iiuiu ri “ here I am, it is I 
On Mala, rf is in use as a demonstrative {also in Roviana, MIL., 
p. 647). 

The demonstrative pronouns generally follow the word they 
qualify. 

17. Interrogative pronouns. («) Persons ; hti, nhai, plural 
arahai who ? ” ; na nigna ahai " whose ? " na io}wnga ahai na 
“whose property is this ? ” The interrogative na may be added : 
ahai na “ who ? ” (6) Things : hava, e kava. na ham “ what ? ” ; 
na ham gua “ what else ? all and siuidiy ” ; igita }Mida ham ‘‘ what 
shall we be ? ” ; na tango na hava “ wliat work 1 work of what sort ? " ; 
bali hava “ what does it matter ? ” ; c hava “ why ? " 

18. Indefinite pronouns. The interrogatives are also used as 
mdcfinite.'i ; hai, ahai, hava, 7ia Juiva. are used as meaning ‘‘anyone, 
anything ” ; e hava is used in exclamations as meaning ‘‘ how ” 1 : 
ekava natinonitkaba “ how great is this man ! what a great man he is !" 
e ham vat tdke “how good it is!”; na hava also denotes “that 
which”; sihei “one”, si “a, one”, also mean “anyone, any- 
thing ” : he teo sikei “ there is no one, no one ” ; si na mane “ a man, 
a certain man, any man, a different man 

KekeJta is some ” ; it is a reduplicated form of keha “ one, the 
first”; kekeha ara dalhemu “some of your children”; arahai, 
a compound of ara, a plural article used of persons, and hai, the 
interrogative used impersonally, denotes "those who, they”: tvu 
vano arahai nggounggovu “ more than they all marahai na nigna na 
vike “ and all his family ”. 

Sopa, soasopa, is “es’ery, each, different ": soasopa vike 
nggounggovu “every family”; tagyia sopa na vike ‘‘among every 
family ” ; leulegu “ following ” is used as meaning "every : Jeulegu 
vuovugoi “every morning ” ; leulegu magavu " daily ’ . 

19. Relative pronouns. There are no relative pronouns ; their 
place is taken ; (a) by a pronoun of the object suffixed to a verb : 
natila ia ani ku sabiria i Marau “ this club I bought it (which I bought) 
at Marau ” ; ivei na (inoiii ku regira “ where ate the men whom 
I saw ? ” {6) by the use of the instrumental preposition nia : na 
tila ia ani hu nia lhabvhiagna na tinoni this is the club I with it 
killed a man (with which I killed a man) ” ; (c) by the use of a clause : 
ifce dothovia a tahigna me ke regia “he loves his brother and he saw 
him (whom he saw) ” ; ke >nai imanea ke maturiytgila “ here comes he 
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ttat dreams ■' The persons who, they who ” may be expressed 
by na marai, arahai, with verbal particle and verb following. 

20. Poasessives. The possessive nouns are ni, of general relation, 
and ga, which is used of things to eat and drink ; bolii are used of 
friends or enemies.^ 

Both ni and ga have generally articles of their own, na, sa, distinct 
from the na belonging to the noun with which they are used. This 
na is written separately. The pronouns of possession are suffixed 
to both ni and ga: .na nigna na vike ' ‘ his people ” ; na nigm ahai 
“ whose ? ” ; nidia a/rahai “ whose (plural) ? ” In the 1st and 2nd 
persons singular, the forms suffixed to ni and ga are nggua, mua, not 
nggu, mu ; ninggva na hma “ my enemy ” ; mm&a na ninggua na 
Lhem. i oka “my enemies ” ; eidia ora gadia tamatahi “for the 
brethren ” ; to gadia na them i oka “ their enemies ” ^ ; ninggua na 
fata “ a thing of mine ” ; keda hea na gagna na bread, ma na gagna 
na bea keda talu mono “ his bread shall be given him, and his water 
shall abide” ; na gamua “your food”. 

Ni is used, with the suffixed pronouns of possession, as meaning 
“ for my part ”, etc. ; imarea Jcena rigia nidia “ they saw it for their 
part”. In the phrases mcUagu ninggua “I was afraid”, tangihia 
ninggua na poke “ I want cloth ”, ninggua has the force of a personal 
pronoun. 

V. Adjectives 

21. The adjectives follow the nouns, and in general all words used 
as adjectives are in a verbal form, being used with the verbal particle 
ke:. he iso “ small ” ke hutu “ large ” (but na nggari iso “ a small 
child” is a correct use; also manu hutu “large bird, i.e. eagle”; 
ke hoi dani hutu gua “not yet broad daylight”); kori meleha ke 
toke me ke hutu “ in a good and large place ” ; na komi uifee ke setke 
pucda “ very many nations ” ; na vathe ke tabu " the holy house ” ; 
nafata hina ke iso teoteoa “that which is least ”, 

22. Adjectival endings : a, are adjectival endings ; ju is added 

to nouns: bea “water”, beaheaga “watery”; faafata “layer”, 
faafataga “in layers ” ; a is in more general use and is added to 
verbs : iso, isoa “ little ” ; teo “ not to be ”, teoa “ gone, destroyed ” ; 
udolu, udolrn “ all, complete ” ; toke, tokea “ good ” ; ham “ to live ”, 

’ The use oi the possessive gi with the word denoting “ enemy " ooours elso in 
>i[elanesi&n languages in New Quines ; sec MJL„ p, 438. Bay [in letter) also quotes 
lai language, Loyalty Islands, Melanesia, iina/inai hmiSny mOnya “ my enemy ". 
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Jiavia “living, alive”; talafono “to hide”, tahponoa “secret”; 
^oZo “ to hide ”, poloa “ secretly ” ; huiit “ to be big ”, hutua “ much, 
big ” (see 34). 

23. Comparison is made by vano “ to go ” with the preposition 
ta, to which the pronouns of possession are suflixed : ke liutu vano 
“ it is bigger ” ; kehutuvanotadia iraani“ bigger than those (things)” ; 
ke thaba vano tagna imanm “ he is greater than he ” ; tuu vano 
“standing beyond” also denotes comparison : n tamadia ke iolhovia 
tuu vano iadia “his father loved him more than them” ; vano me 
vano means “ more and more ”. A simple statement also conveys 
an idea of comparison : ke hutu eeni “ this is big”, i.e. “ it is bigger ”. 

For the superlative puala, rae, hehe, are used : ke dika Iieiie piiala 
“ very bad ” ; ke rue boke “ it is very grievous " ; na horugna ke kutn 
puah “ its fall is very great ” ; ido “ mother ” is used of anj-thing 
very big : idogna na liva “ the mother of scorpions ! ” ; hangga 
denotes “somewhat, rather”; na fei ke hangga hutu “a fairly 
large fish”. 

VI. Verbs 

24. The verb is conjugated in Bugotu by means of particles. 
These precede the verb and may themselves serve as the subject. 

The particles in use are : (1) e, ke, without tense significance. 
These two particles mark a word as a verb ; both are used with the 
gerundive, and ke is u-sed with certain nouns : ke nabamu “ sufficient 
for you ”. The particle e occurs in its simple form when the meaning 
is “there is, it is ”, or when used with the conjimctiona 6a “ or ”, 
ma “ and ”, or in the forms be, jne, or with the words minggoi, gua 
“ lest ”, rtggi “ illative ”, etc. : e tea sa ngaengate itanggua “ fury is 
not in me ” ; e toke “ it is good ” ; e firffoii “ truly ” ; e kiloagna na 
korara “ there is a naming the sea, he called it sea ” ; e ania, c gagua, 
e ah&ru “ saying ”, phrases used of quotations, the subject not being 
expressed ; uha e uha “ rain rains, i.e. it is raining ” ; me vuevugei 
“ and (it was) next morning ” ; e hau me hav “ for ever and ever ” ; 
be teo “ or not ” ; keana e teo “or (if) not ” ; nggi e hagore vania 
“ thereupon (he) said to him ”. There is a use of the particle e in the 
expressions e kava “ what ? ” ; e figiha “ how many ? ’ and also with 
the numerals from “ two ” to “ ten ” : e rua “ two 

When the subject is in the 3rd pers. plur. e combines with the 
verbal particle m, and this ejia is used instead of the 3rd pers. plur. 
of the pronoun : ena minggoi sethepuala “ lest they increase greatly 
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In the Sa‘a and Ulawa ^ grammars this e, which also occiU'S in 
those languages, is treated as a pronoun, 3rd pers. sing., but the 
Bugotu use of e shows it to be a verbal particle in origin. 

The particle "ks occurs in its simple form when the subject is in the 
3rd pers. singular, or when it is used with a verb to form adjectives, or 
in phrases like Ae hon^i “ it is night, by night ” ; ke dani “ by day ” : 
ke taviti imanea “ he has gone ” ; no tinoni ke toke “ a good man ”. It 
coalesces with u, o, the short forms of the personal pronouns, 1st and 
2nd persons singular, in the forms ku, ko, which are used as subjects. 
In the plural, 3rd pers., it is used without loss of vowel in the 
forms keda, kedana, kena, kena da. It sustains the Iom of ite vowel 
when compounded as in the forms given below in (4). 

(2) Da, with tense significance, denoting the future, and with an 
imperative and conditional use as well. When the sense is future 
da may be used with the particle ke in the forms keda, kedana, etc., 
hida, etc. {see (4)) : da anggai kina “this is what you must do” ; 
da Sahara, da sdada “ arise, shine 1 ” ; keda anggai “ let it be, it will 
be, thus ” ; ara dalhenggu e nta koro da sopou “ let my two sons sit ” ; 
da u gagua “ for me to say ”] ba da gagua “ or to say ” ; ku bosi 
adoa da e mono gtia “ I don’t know if he is still there ” ; da mono e lima 
hangamdu “ if there be fifty ” ^ da tvtvgu gua ri ngengeni “ if there be 
twenty there ”. 

(3) Plural and dual particles uncompounded with the particle ke : — 


PI. 1 inch ati 
1 excl. iti. 
2. oti. 

8. ena. 


Dual 1 inch oro. 

1 excl. um. 

2. oro. 

3. ro. 


These are without tense significance. The forms ati, ili, oti, differ 
from the corresponding forms a, ai, au, of Florida, though the a of ati 
maybe the same as the ct in the Florida and Vaturanga forms. For the 
ii which occurs in them, reference may be made to the pronominal 
forms tcUi, geati, goati, in iTggao, Ysabel, and to dat, meat, muat, dial, 
in Duke of York Island (see ML., pp. 556, 567). Ray gives the 
pronominal forma tdhati, gehati (which also contain ti) in a grammar 
of the “ Bush ” language of Ysabel (see MIL., p. 529). Ray says (in 
letter) that the of these forms is all that remains of the numeral vati 
“ four ”. This would he a Papuan usage from the evidence of TSE., 
iii, p. 463, where Ray say.s : “ It is interesting to note that in some 

‘ Ivens, Anthropos, 1910 ; Journal of the Polynuian Society, vols. xxii fl. 
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of the Melanesiao languages of New Guinea there are traces of a 
former inability to count beyond three After quoting the Wedau 
vi-maga-i7ia “ fourth which is fonned from the root mnffa ‘‘many 
he also saj's (p. 464) ; ‘‘This identity of the words for ‘ four ’ and 
‘ many ’ seems to show . . . that all beyond three was ‘ many ' (in 
Wedau) as in most of the Papuan languages.’' It seems probable, 
therefore, that the ti of Bugotu ati, etc., is for vafi “ four ". (With 
the ti of edi may be compared the initial ti in the pronouns limara, 
timarea “ they ”.) 

The m, ru, of the forms oro. uru, a]:e variants of the numeral 
nia "two”, and appear also on Mala. It is plain that there is but- 
one form for the dual, apart from ro, 3rd person, uru being adopted 
to preserve the exclusive use. There is no explanation of the initial 
vowels. 

Ro is used as a verbal particle in the dual number, and serves by 
itself as a subject. The vowel of the conjunction wm “ and ” changes 
to 0 before ro. 

The above particles are used as subjects of the verb, and serve 
instead of the personal pronouns of their equivalent number and 
person ; they are also used with the conjunctious ngge, nggi (of 
consequence), and tna (copulative) ; the vowels of ngge and ma 
drop before the initial vowel of the particular particle uith which they 
are used, and the consonant of the conjionction joins on to the particle : 
ali boi regia “we have not seen him ” ; nggati ro7igovia miti legua 
“we have then heard and follow”; nggi ena juju mena piniru 
“then they went and encamped”. These particles are not used 
with da, the future particle, nor are they used with a subject, 
pronominal or otlierwise. 

(4) Particles compoimded with the particle ie, in all numbers ; — 
Sing. 1. itw PI. 1 incl. kati. 

2. ko. 1 excl. kili. 

2. koti. 

3. kena. 

Dual 1 incl. ko-ro. Trial 1 incl. kotolu. 

1 excl. kunt. 1 excl. hdolu. 

2. koTo. 2. kotolu. 

3. koro. 3. kotolu, otolu. 

These particles are without tense significance. They may serve 
by themselves as the subject of the verb, instead of the personal 
pronouns of their equivalent number and person, or they may be used 
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with a subject, pronortuDal or otherwise : kati ado nggi ali dothovia 
“ we know that we love him ” ; wa kena saisami “ they hasted ” ; 
■maraim kena regia “they saw it ” ; na kulidia kena pui “ their ears 
were deaf 

It is evident that the plural and dual forms of these particles are 
a compound of ke with the particles ati, Ui, etc. The trial forms, with 
the exception of oiolu, 3td pers., are similar in make up to those of 
the dual number, toZw, three, being suffixed to ko, hu, instead of ro, 
I'u, two. The forms in the singular are a compound of ke with u, o, 
the short forms of the personal pronouns, 1st and 2nd persons. In 
the 3rd pers. sing, ke serves alone. The future particle da follows 
any one of the above particles when the sense is future ; in the 
3rd pers. pi. kedana is the more usual form, but kenada also occurs. 

25. The Imperative. A verb may he used by itself as an imperative : 
mtigo “ be off ! get away ! ” ; heu mai “ give me ! “ ; rmi ” come 
here ! ” The pronouns o “ thou ”, gamu “ you ”, and the particles 
ko, koti, are used when the sense is imperative : o ta^i moko velea 
“ go and speak ! ; vano, koti halia “ go ye and get it ! ” As stated 
above, the verbal particle da is used by itself as an imperative ; da 
rarai “ awake (thou) 1 ” 

26. The past tense is shown by gohi following the verb. Thk is 
only used of n definite past, and is not in constant use where in English 
a past tense is used. The change in tense is not generally stated. 
Gohi is also used (like ‘oto in Sa‘a) to denote emphasis : na komifata 
na nimiu gohi “ your things, T mean The demonstratives hi, na, ri, 
are used following the verb to denote completed action. Nggovu “ to 
finish, complete ” may be added after a verb to denote completeness 
of action : ke vathehera nggovu “ killed them all out ”. 

27. Repetition of the object. An anticipatory object is used 
consisting of a pronoun suffixed to the verb, the object then following ; 
this is not done merely to express emphasis : ke vetvlara na komi 
tahigna “ he commanded (them) his brethren ” ; keda bgsi regiu gua 
inau “he will hot see me again ”. 

The pronoun a is suffixed as object to certain verbs where an object 
is not used in English: ke velca “he said”; kena hagorea “they 
said ” ; e ania “ said he ” ; ku risoa vanigamu “ I wrote to you ” ; 
keda hangavia vahigamu “ I will open to you 

28. Negative Particles. The negative particles used with verbs 
are boi, bosi, the latter being the more emphatic ; they follow the 
verbal particles ku, etc. : ku bosi adoa ‘! I don’t know ” ; koti boai 
kalasu aanga atu " ye shall not go out in haste ” ; moko boi sula “ and 
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thou art not comforted ” ; me he boi tagna na Jiehenggu “ and not of 
my spirit ” ; bosi imanea na '■ is it not he ? ” These negative particles 
may qualify nouns, or words which are nouns in form : ku boi linoni 
“ I am no man ” ; keana bosi ninggua “ hut not of, for, me ” ; boi 
nigna “he doesn’t want to”. The gerundival ending gna may be 
added to boi : ke boigna na nggari duainami ’ ‘ the lad is not (not being 
with us) 

29. The conjunction nggi. Nggi Ls used (I ) as a connective particle, 

meaning “ thereupon, then, and ” ; (2) as an illative, meaning “ in 
consequence ” ; (3) with the verbal particle e, meaning “ if, in order 
to” ; (4) to denote “that” in dependent clauses; (5) of indirect 
speech ; (6) with the short pronouns u, o, used as subjects, or 
■with the verbal particles e, ati, iii, oti, ena, used as subjects ; (7) with 
the verbal particles compounded with ke when these are followed 
by the future particle da : nggovu nggi “thereupon, after that ” ; 
tigika nggi oti vano “ when are you going ? ” ; kvda telulara arahai 
nggi kedana ohoa “ I will send some to (that they should) carrj- it ” ; 
nggievdea “ if he says ” ; nggievanga me kekou‘' to eat and drink ’’ ; 
nggi e talangia mai “let him bring him hither” ; nggi e wihehea 
“tokillhim”; “ ye sa}’ that it is I ” ; aJosej)h 

ke vetula nggi e rote vonura na nidia na vuke " Joseph bade them fill 
their sacks 

The vowel of nggi does not drop before the vowel of the verbal 
particle or the pronoun with which it is used. The personal pronouns, 
except « and o, are only used with nggi when the sense is future and 
the part.icle da is added to the verbal particle ke or those particles 
which contain ke. 

30. ThewoTisminggoi,gua,go. These all mean “ lest ”. Minggoi 
is used immediately preceding a verb : koti minggoi veihuhugi '' see 
that ye do not quarrel ” ; it may follow the conjunction nggi, used 
with the verbal particle e, or it may follow ngge : nggi e minggoi 
vareogo “ lest thou be destroyed ” ; e minggoi sonovigita na tJiepa 
“ lest the earth swallow us up ” ; gua is nsed with the pronouns w, o, 
used as subjects, or with the verbal particles e, ati, iii, oii, ena, used 
as subjects ; minggoi may be added : gua oti minggoi manggoK “ lest 
ye faint ” ; gua e minggoi auaugamu “ lest ye be tempted ” ; gua e 
iti ihehe “ lest we die ” ; ifo is used only with the verbal particles c, 
ema, of the 3rd person, and minggoi may be added. 

31. The dehbrtative is sa, or sagoi, the longer form being 
compounded of sa and “ at all ” ; of these, sa^oi is in more general 

roL. TH. PiBT 1. 11 
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use : sagoi matagu “ do not fear ” ; o sa sigo om “ do not look out ” j 
koti sagoi jnapilau “ do not lie Both sa and sagoi are used as strong 
negatives : sa dorovia gw na matanggu “ shall see my face no more ” ; 
keana a Pharaoh da sa tango piapiiau gw, “ but let not Pharaoh deal 
any more deceitfully ” ; a God keda sagoi hagore vanigami “ let not 
God speak to us ” ; inau JcMda sagoi mane piijnsi “ I will not be 
a healer (Compare the use of 50 ‘a, the dehortative, in Sa‘a.) 

32. The use of nouns and gerundives, i.e. noun forms, as verbs 
has been exemplified above under “ Nouns ”, gna ; agna. Further 
examples are : imarea nggenajufu kori meleha i jtjowo “ so they came 
to a place of abode ” ; ham kg resvgna na pohemu “ why have you 
tom your clothes? ” ; nau tovongai tok&nggu “ as soon as I am well”; 
ena mnohehedia "they desire”; ke hoi sonovia tokegna m vanga 
' ‘ there is not a good swallowing of food, i.e. I can’t swallow my food ” 
ko sagoi matagu na horugna “ do not fear to go down 

33. Certain verbs are treated as nouns by the suffixing of the 
pronouns of possession, Ist pers. pi. inol., but the resultant phrase 
can only be translated as a verb in the imperative: atu “to 
go”, aiuda “let us go!”; raraida “let us awake!”;, nereda, 
“ let us sleep ! ” This use may be compared with the Santa Cruz 
use of a suffixed pronoun with the verb. {See ML., pp, 489, 491, 
mopenge “my seeing”, i.e. “I see”.) 

34. The Passive. There is no passive, but a passive sense is 
conveyed (1) by the use of the particle ke with a transitiye verb : 
arahai kena tinaraira “those who are instructed” ; ke rote votyura 
na duke “they have filled the bags, i.e. the bags have l)een filled ” ; 
tagna ke birehira “ when they were made ” ; or by the use of particle, 
and neuter verb : na komifata ke jou “ the things that are planted ” ; 
(2) by the use of the gerundive ; kem nia voUradiagna nigna na 
Tongo “ they were bought with his money ” ; na vatheheugna “ the 
killing of me, my being killed 

Passive endings. There, is a passive ending in a, -which, doubtless 
is an extension of the adjectival suffix in a : hangavia “ opened ” ; 
hogaginia “ boundless ” ; risoa “ written ” ; rotea “ fallen down ’! ; 
soaravia “flooded”; siria “burst”; tavea “flowed”; vathehea 
“ killed ” (see 22). 

35. The order of the Bugotu sentence. The subject often comes,, 
though not necessarily, at the end of the sentence : na mane ma na 
uamne ke birehira imanea “male and female created he them”; 
me ke vele iokera a God “ and God blessed them,” ; ke poha no. kidgru, 
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ke rugu au na manu “ the egg bursts, out comes the bird ” ; na botJio 
he gania na iu “ the dog seizes the pig ” ; ke gani uggoou gohi inau 
“I have eafceu it all”; ke liligi na hinage, »te he luvu na tiiioni 
“ capsizes the cauoc, and drowns the man ”, i.e. “the canoe capsizes, 
aad the man. is drowned 

36. "'WTien, time when” is rendered by (agna, itagna “in it, 
while, when ” : tagna iangeni “ then ” ; ilagm na maiagnamai “ when 
he is come, at his coming ” ; tagna hoti sopow hori vatheniiii “ when you 
sit down in your houses ” ; but a simple statement may serve the 
purpose : inau ku ihehe gohi, hoti ngiluu inau “ (when) I am dead, 
ye shall bury me ” ; inau kti mono 7nua “ while I stay 

37. Quotation, There is no particle which marks quotation, but 
C(irtain phrases are employed : e ahoru, e {he) ania “ saying, says he, 
said he ” (these may be added at the end of a sentence in addition 
to wliatever verb meaning “ to say ” has been used as the predicate) ; 
he gagua " said he, saying ” ; mena ania, Ke havi a dathemu “ sajung. 
Thy son liveth ; .yua ' ‘ thus ” denotes a quotation ; kehagoregua 
“ he spoke saying ” ; mi mama “then he (said) ” ; he anggai e ahoru 
a Jihova, ke velea “thus spake Jehovah, saying ” ; ea also denotes 
a quotation, and may occiur at the beginning or the ending of a sentence : 
ea manea “ says he ” ; a Hannah he tarai, ea “ Hannah prayed, 
saying ”. The n of ea is probably for ga of gagua “ to speak, say ”, the 
g having dropped, and ea in some connotations appears to mean 
“done ”. 

38. Verbal Prefixes. The causative prefix is xa, which is used with 
verbs, anil with the numerals to form the ordinals ; aoaso “to walk ”, 
maoaso “ to lead by the hand ” ; mruagna, mruai “ a second time, 
second”; vamtigna “ fourth ” vavUugna “ eighAi ” . A form /a 
also appears: famaemane “to be arrogant”. There is a prefix vi 
which is used with the numeral tdu “three” : vilolu “the third 
day ”, vilolitgna “ third (Cf. Eoviana vina in limrua “ second ”, 
and Wedau vi {TSE., iii, p. 473).) Tlie reciprocal prefix is vei ; this is 
used with verbs, the verbal suffix gi, used intransitively, bemg generally 
added: veihaohagerregi “to converse”; veidihahaginigi “to hurt 
one another ”, show gi added to a verb already possessing a transitive 
suffix ; veirarovi “ mutual sympathy ” is used as a noun. Some forms 
serve as both verb and noun: veitotomgi “to split up a village, 
dissension”; veiiuagi “to altercate, altercation”; xeiihabuthabu 
“to beat one another” is used without gi suffixed; holi veimono 
soleam “ be at peace one with another ” shows vei used without gi. 
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There is also a word veinigi meaning “ mutually ” ; this is made up of 
m, reciprocal prefix, ni, prepositional verb, gi, verbal suffix : veinigi 
gagathaii “ to bite one another ” ; koti veinigi tango na dotko “ serve 
one another in love ”, 

The prefixes Mi, fai, denoting mutuality, appear in the verbs 
MidUjfaidu “to gather together", cf. Sa‘a hSi. 

Condition is denoted by the prefixes ma, mama, ta: malwnu 
“easy”; wwnwMa “ loosed ” ; tai;og'a “ difiercnt Other prefixes 
are taia, tarn. Mo: tatangiUu “to assemble in crowds”; tavalili 
“ to depart ” ; tavagugari “ to blow in gusts ” ; tavaunu “ loosed ” ; 
tolopiti “revolving, a wheel”. 

Vari, fan, is a prefix of reciprocity ; vari Mtagigna Bethel ma Ai 
“between Bethel and Ai ” ; varinanaba “to be equal with one 
another ” ; variapo “ to toss about ” ; faritango “ to work together ” ; 
fari is used as a verb meaning “ to share ”, cf. Mota var. 

39, . Suffixes to verbs. These suffixes when added to the Bugotu 
verb do not make them necessarily transitive (i.e. a pronominal 
object is not necessarily added to them), though they are definitely 
transitive suffixes in the Sa'a and Ulawa languages. The suffixes 
are : (1) Simple ; i, or t preceded by a consonant: gi, hi, ki, li, mi, ni, 
ngi, ri, si, li, vi. These suffixes are used indifferently, and no pivrticular 
sense can be assigned to any one. 

baka “to be bruised ”, bakai “ to bruise ” 

jathe “to call”, jathegi “to call attention to”; veiliaohtagoregi 
“to converse”. 

liohi, “ to look at ” (Sa'a lio, “ to look ”). 
piru “to plait ”, piruki “ to plait a thing ”. 
hanggu “ to be steep ”, havgguli “ to climb up ”, 
iju “to count ”, ijumi “ to count things ”. 

}naiagi'. “ to fear ”, mataguni “ to fear a thing 
buta “ to open the eye ”, butangi “ to stare at ”. 
tapo “ to strike ”, iapori “to brush with, the hand 
nggarusi “ to scratch something ” (Sa'a kam “ to scratch ”). 
pono “to close over ”, ponoi, pmoti “to close over a thing ”. 
dodoTo “ to see ”, dorovi “ to see something 

A supplementary verb la also appears, attached to verbs, and 
meaning “todo”: hoi “ not to be ”, SotiotTa “ to be disobedient ”, 
i.e. (nothing do) ; dika “to be bad”, diadikala “to damage (to do 
bad to) ” ; havu “ to wash ”, havula “ to wash someone (to wash do) ” ; 
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dm “to be together with”, duadmla “to increase in numbers (put 
together) A transitive suffix mai is seen in pulmuai (jKth) “ to 
embrace 

(2) The suffixes agi, g-ini ; agi is added to the consonants g, li, I, 
ng, r, s, v, the forms being ; gagi, higi, Irigi, pgagi, mgi, sagi, vagi. 
These forms are often intransitive {i.e. a pronominal object is 3iot 
attached to them), but gagi, ngagi, and vagi liave a transitive force. 
A suffix ni is added to the suffixes agi, kagi, lagi, nagi : liwsagini 
“ to exceed ”, liv. “ to go beyond ”, The suffix gini is transitive in 
use : kia “ to laugh ”, Jnagini, kiagi “ to laugh at a person ” ; valiotha 
“to be entangled, difficult”, va)iot)iagini “to be costly, valuable”. 
Ray says that the suffixes agi, gini are derived from the Indonesian 
forms akSn, Mn, kan. 

hamgagi “to sacrifice ”, ham “to make an offejung”. 
thabuhngi “ to wink at ”. 
polohagini “ to conceal ”, giolo “ to be hilden ”. 
kekelagini “ to importune ”, keke “ to cry aloud ”. 
jalangagi “to be brimful of”, jata “to be brimful ”. 
gnaoragi “ to subside ”, g)wo “ to subside, of water ”. 
livusagi “to commit”, livusagini “to put down and leave”, 
Km “to put ”. 

boitagini “ to refuse to do ”, boi “ not to be ”. 
kobathagi “to be destitute”, kobafhagi^ii “to strip off”, koba 
“ to be void ”. 

dhavagi “ to be angry with ”, aJui “ to be bitter ”. 

The verb veidikakaginigi “to liarm one another” shows the 
suffix gi added to hagini. The suffixes agi, agini, are added to the verb 
talu “ to put ” : talmgi “ to put ” ; ktluagini “ to set an ambush for ”. 

40. Reflexive. A reflexive, meaning is conveyed b}’ labini “back, 
again ”, and by ltege,gehe “self {a noun) ” : imnea ke valhehe (tahiru) 
gehegtui “ he killed himself ; ke hotu gehegnn “ it fell off of itself ” ; 
imanea gekegna “ he himself ” ; “ of one’s own accoi'd ” is rendered 
by pyku (a noun) : na ninggua m piikunggu “ of my own accoi'd ”. 

41. Reduplication of verbs. A verb of two syllables may be 
reduplicated as a whole: ili, Uiili, “to totter”; am, aruaru “to 
bore ” ; ahu, aJiuahu “ to smoke ”. The first syllable of a verb may- 
be repeated : mhi, vavaJd “ to choose ” ; or the first two syllables 
may be repeated ; udolu, udoudolu “ whole ” ; with words of two 
syllables the whole may- be repeated with the dropping of the second 
consonant: vela, veavela: vene, veevene: hiro, hiohiro. With verbs 
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of more than two syllables the first two syllables are generally repeated, 
and the second consonant may be dropped : hagore, haoliagore ; pataJca, 
jiaapalaJca ; but hagohagore and ■pa/patdka also occur. The general 
idea conveyed by reduplication is that of intensification of meaning ; 
Jiiokiro “to search earnestly”; but this is not always the case, 
and many verbs occur only in a reduplicated form. 

42. Auxiliary verbs : talu “ to put. to continue ” is used with other 
verbs as an auxiliary ; e boi talu polo “ is not hid ” ; talu hage “ to 
enter ” ; talu mono “ to abide ” ; talu regi “ to sec ” ; talu piniru “ to 
encamp ” ; eigna mt hava koli nia talu sokara “ why stand ye liere ? ” 
Mono “ to dwell ” also denotes “ to be ” ; vuha “ to begin ”, mhai 
“ to become, to be ” ; hangga “ to lack, to be short of ” also denotes 
“to be about to, nearly, hardly any, somewhat ” ; inau ku hangga 
tuturi aura “ if I should tell of them ” ; vano “ to go ” denote “ to 
be ” ; nafata tavoga da vano oUkigna “let another thing come, be, in 
its place ” 

VII. Adverbs 

43. (1) Direction : mai “ Iiither ” is used as a verb meaning 
“to come”; it is used with the locative i to denote “from, place 
whence ” ; kena mai ivei “ whence come they ? ” mai i Pirihadd 
“from Pirihadi ” ; tagna na limiguna mai “ from the beginning till 
now ” ; na mai regiugna “ the coming to see me, to see me ” ; aiu 
“ away, out, forth ” is used as a verb meaning “ to go forth ” ; lau, 
i lau “seawards”; longa, i Icmga “south”; eta, i eta “east”; 
i etagna “ up east ”. The ita, yta, added by the Spanish discoverers 
of the Solomon Islands to the native name of the island which lies 
south-east of Ysabel, Mala (which they entered in their Log as 
“Malaita” or “Malayta”), is the Bugotu word i eUt “east”; for it 
was from Ysabel that the Spaniards first saw Mala, and their informants 
would say, on being asked the name of that island over there, Mala 
i eta “that’s Mala up there!” Paka “over there”, of general 
direction; gaihaga “up. eastwards” (Sa‘a ‘aWa)\ horu “down, 
to go down ”. 

(2) Place (see “Demonstrative Pronouns ”, 16). Eeni, eri, eeri 
“ here ” ; ia ani “ here ” ; ngeni, ngengeni, ia ngeni, ia nggeri, nggeri, 
nggenggeri “there”; garige “near”, used with i locative; Ttau, 
i Aau“far”; n’ei“where?” immu “ what part of you ? ” shows 
ivei as a noun ; it is also used as meaning “ place where, anywhere ” ; 
i swngga “ within ” ; sungga i vathe “ in the house ” ; i kosi, i hosigna 
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*' without, outside ” ; utU “outwards ” ; tahiyu, i taliigu, taluijugna 
“outside, the outside ”, 

(3) Time. The adverbs of time are generally used preceding the 
noun : ngiha, i nffiha “ when ? ” ; n^ihanggi “ when 1 how’ many ? 
how much ? ” ; tovongoi, tomngai “ when, as soon as ” ; nggcni 
“to-day, of time past, already, just now"; kenu gm “to-day, of 
future time, presently ” ; kenu gua momgai “ to-morrow morning ” ; 
movugoi “ on the morrow, to-morrow ” (Sa‘a hu‘o ) ; vugei, vumigei 
“ in the morning, this morning ” ; (t)i'e anggi evi “ now ” ; ke anggai 
eni vaho “ this very day ” ; valiha “ the third day, of past or future 
time ” ; ku taviii gohi valiha “ I went the day before yesterday ” ; 
kuda taviti vaWia “I will go the day after to-morrow ” ; mliha gohi 
“ three days ago ” ; i gruxha “ yesterday ” ; nggi e giagilai “ until ” ; 
goi, “ also, again, at all,” precedes the verb ; inggai “ until, the time 
preceding an event ” ; kidi “ for the first time, formerly ” ; Au boi 
kidi Vegia “ I never saw him 

(4) Manner: hava nia “howl”; e ftava e unia, ivei ke aiiia 
“ how ? ” ; ball kava “ why ? ” ; e hava rat idke “ how good this is ! ” 
shows hava used indefinitely ; ia ngeni " thus ” ; anggai, ke anggai, 
ke anggainia “thus ” ; mga, vagagm, hogogna “ as, like, like as ” ; 
these are used with the verbal particle ke, the possessive pronoun 
3rd pers. sing, gna may be added ; ke vagagna «« manu “ like 
a bird ” ; gaonggai “ so ”, following vagagna “ as ” ; hitugi “ even, 
indeed”; eigna “because, for”; eigm «a hava “why?”; gua 
“still, again, more, also”; gva “lest” is used with the verbal 
particle e, as is also minggoi “ lest ” ; gua ri “ perhaps, haply ” used 
following the verb; mua “yet, still, more, again, also”; kxkimua 
“slowly”; vamua “only, merely, forsooth, indeed, I mean (in 
explanations) ” ; sikei vam it doesn’t matterwa “ ! it’s all one and the 
same ” ; vavaha “ merely, for no reason, just ” ; vaho “ very, certainly, 
just, thus”; mugua “certainly, really, indeed”: e tutuni mugua 
“ truly ! ” ; vtinegna, vuhagna “ because of ” ; these are nouns, and 
are .preceded by the article na : na vimeyna na kava “ why ? ” ; tuni, 
toni “ probably, possibly, perhaps ” ; na bale, kunabale “ perhaps ” ; 
these are followed by a gerundive ; galhi “somewhat, few ” : gathi 
ngiha “too few” ; u gathi hati toke mxia “I am still fairly well” ; 
gohi denotes a definite preterite, and follows the verb ; tangomana, 
iangomalaga mean “ can, be able to ’ ; 0 boi tangwnalaga na regiagna 
na tkepa “you cannot look on the earth ” ; keda boi tangoinana na 
ijumimdiagna “they cannot be numbered”. Teo is “yes”, hii is 
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‘‘no’'; m aslcs questions, and follows the interrogative pronoun 
ahai “ who ? ” or occurs at the end of a sentence. 

VIII. PEEPOSITIOyS 

44. (1) Simple ; — 

Locative : i, kori. 

Genitive : t. 

Motion : regi, thae ; fungim ; sami. 

Instrumental ; nia. 

Dative : ni, vani. 

The locative i used with the adverb mai “ hitherwards ” denotes 
“■ motion from ” : keruj. legua mai i Oalilea “ they followed Him from 
Galilee ” ; i nggamiggu mai “ from my youth up ” ; the locative * 
precedes place-names ; kwi means “ within, at, in, of, from ” ; it is 
compounded of kora i “inside, at” : hage kori hugu “to enter the 
harbour ” ; kon vido “ in the place ” ; when used with au “ out, 
away ” kori denotes “ from ” : rugu au kori “ to go out from ”. 

The use of the genitive i is shown above under “Nouns”, 8. 
It may be used of place, and is not to be confused in this connection 
with the locative i : igita i Bvgotu “we of Bugotu ” ; vaivinegna 
i Sion “ daughter of Sion The articles are not used with i and kori : 
j!rt aheake i ham “the breath of life ” ; kori vathe “ in the house 
Two verbs denoting “ change ’ and “ begin ” are used with i genitive : 
labiru i, tuffiiru i- cf. Sa‘a aehota “to begin”. oU “to change”, 
la “ to go, to be ”, which are used with i, a genitive. 

There is a use of ni, a genitive, with the noun puku “real ” : 
pwiu ni mana “really powerful”; also with pan “head”: pan 
ni mane adult, elder ” ; pau mi tavili “ an uninterrupted going, to 
go straight on ”. 

The prepositions denoting motion are all verbs, and they always 
have the pronouns of the object sufixed ; regi “to go, to see ”, lhae 
to go , both mean “ to, towards ” ; pungusi denotes “ against, in 
opposition to ” ; sam' means “ from ”, and is generally used in composite 
phrases: nalaviti sanvragna“ toh&vethem.”. Nia, the instrumental, 
means “ by means of, by. thereby, withal, therewith ” ; it precedes 
the word or phrase, with which it is used : ke nia voliradiagna nigna 
na rongo “ he bought them with his money ” ; ke nia poke na poke 
he is clad with clothes There is a use of «ia in e ham nia “why ? ” 
0 hava nia eeri “ what are you doing here ? ” 
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A form niagna is used as meaning “ with 

Ni is called by Ray “ a prepositional verb ” ; it precedes the verb, 
and the pronoun of the object is sufibced ; it means “ with, by, to, 
for me ke nira hamtgagi “and sacrificed therewith ” ; a Abrahim 
ie nira vdu haidu “ Abraham went along with them ” ; me ke nira 
hage kori hugu “ and there is an entering for them into (they enter) 
the harbour ” ; keda nia lealeaa m tootonggo “ they rejoiced with joy 
Ni is used with certain verbs, the pronoun of the object being 
suffixed in agreement with the object of the verb : keda niu fate 
haiheugna na koakoa “my sins will condemn me”; ko nia tuhu 
vano na limamu “ stretch out thy hand ” ; ko sagoi nia jike sania 
“ turn not away from it Other verbs which have ni preceding 
them are bati “to resist ’’ ; kngu “ to deny ” ; raba “ to scatter ” ; 
siriu “ to hate ” ; tootonggo “ to rejoice ” ; tkare “to be undecided 
Yani denotes “ to, for ” of the dative ; rnnia is used as meaning 
“ said to him ” ; the phrase na ijumiinniagna “ the rectoning to him, 
it was reckoned to him ” is a composite noun in form. 

The instrumental nia is probably formed from “ the prepositional 
verb ” ni. 

The verbs otw, vele, mean “ to tell to ” a person, and they have the 
pronoun of the object suffixed: me ania “and said to him” ; he 
means “ to give to ” a person, and lias a similar use ; me hera “ and 
gave to them Ani seems to mean “ to do to a person ” (cf. Ulawa 
ta “ to do, to say ”). 

(2) Nouns or verbs, with pronouns suffixed, used as prepositions ; — 
To “ at, in, with, of, from ” ; ei “ for, on behalf of ” ; £fi«t“with, 
companion ” ; kamene “ opposite to, fellow 

Ta is of very general application : tagna na vido “in the place, 
from the place, at the place ” ; ke tainti tagna “ goes from thence ” ; 
» may be prefixed to ta: na kuli itadia “ they have ears " i ke sabiri 
itanggua “he bought it from me ” ; but ta- not iia- is used when 
governing: tagnanahehenggii'' oimysgiiit” \ ia “ herein ” ; 
tagna ia ngeni “ then ” ; kagna na maiagna mai “ when he is come ” ; 
tagna also denotes “when, while ”, Ror ta see ML., pp. 159-60. 

Ei is a verb in origin, and means “ to do ” ; et vathe “ to build 
houses ” ; eigna “ the doing of it, because ”. When used as a preposi- 
tion it has the pronoun of the object suffixed in agreement with the 
word which it governs : eigna na kava “ why ? ” ; einggu, einggu inau 
“ for me ” ; eida igita, eimami igami “ for us ” ; eidia “ for them ”. 
The article na may precede : na eidia na botho “ about the pigs ”. 
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Dua means “companion, fellow”, and with the proiiovin of 
possession suffixed it signifies “ with ” ; duagna “ with him, i.e. his 
fellow, in his company”; dmmiu “with you”. 

(3) Compound. The compound prepositions are norms with 
suffixed pronouns, and the locative i may precede them : popo, i popo 
“ above, next ”, popogna “ its top, on it, above ”, i popogna suasupa 
“ on the tops of the hills ”, vuia i popo “ next month ” ; sara “ below, 
beneath, under ’’,saTaivaike“ under the house ” , i saragna,i sasaragna 
“ underneath (it) ” ; hora “ within, resting in ”, koiu i Qcori) mihe 
“ in the house ”, Tcnrariggu inau “ in me ”, i km'agna “ within, in ” ; 
iJiepa “ earth ”, i tkepa “below i thepagna “ underneath, below ” ; 
legu “ to follow, after, behind, last, rear ”, i leyugtia “ afterwards ”, 
legugna na thehe “ after death ” ; hiliga “ round, about ”, i hiligagna 
“ near 


IX, Conjunctions 

45. Copulative tm ; disjunctive ba, ma ; consequential ngge, 
nggi ; adversative keam ; connective Itan. 

The conjunctions »uj, ba, shift their vowels in agreement with the 
first vowel of the word that follows. There is a complete change 
of vowel in the case of ma, viz. me, mi, mo, mu, but the changes of 
ba are confined to be, bi. The form mi "and” is preferred even when 
the following vowel is other than i ; thevu mi tkemi “ part and part 
but tna is used before the articles a, m, sa. The vowel of ma drops 
when used with the pronouns u “ I ”, o “ thou” and the verbal particles 
ati, iti, oti, ena, and the vowels of bothrao and ha drop when the locative 
preposition i follows, the resultant forms being mi, bi. The vowel of 
nta drops before the initial i of the pronouns inau " I ”, igoe “ thou ”, 
and the resultant forms are minau, migoe. In the case of the other 
pronouns beginning with the vowel t, this vowel replaces the vowels 
of ma, ba, but the resultant forms mi, bi are written separately from 
the pronoun ; mi gita, mi ia, bi tmraira, etc. The form j?ie is often 
used as a connective when the following vowel is other than e ; me 
may also denote “ or ”. Similarly the form hi is preferred to ba ; 
bi . . . bi denotes “ either . . . or ” ; be teo “ or not.haply ” may he 
used in question, and occurs at the end of a sentence. Ngge has a 
consequential use only, and means “then, thereupon, after that”; 
its vowel drops before the pronouns « “ I ”, o “ thou ”, the resultant 
forms being nggu, nggo ; the vowel of ngge also drops before the first 
vowel of the verbal paortiples oJi, iti, oti, ena ; nggati, nggiti, etc. ; ngge 
is not used with the verbal particles which are compounded with ke ; 
ngge may be followed by ininggoi “ lest ” : ko wtvlara na mavitu nggena 
minggoi hujuu mai “bid the people not to come near” ; nggaii nvinggoi 
thebe “ lest we die ”. 

For nggi see par. 30. 
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X. Numerals 

46. Cardinals : — 

sikei “one". ono “six”. 

nta “ two ”, vitu “ .seven 

tolu “three’'. alu “eight”. 

vati “/our”. hia “nine”. 

Uma“6.ve”. sahge „ 

hangavuiuj 

The numerals from “ two ” to “ ten ” are used with the verbal 
particle e : e rua “ two ” ; tviugu “ a score ”, mola “ tea thousand ”, 
are both used with the verbal particle e. 

In counting a series keha “ one ” is used, and not sikei ; sikei has 
the further meanings of “ a, the first, once, the one . . . the other, 
each ” : sikei gua “ one more ” ; sikd na e sahge vatigna na 
magavu “the first month, the fourteenth day”. There is a form 
siesikei = one. Sakai (Florida sakai “one”) is used in Bugotu as 
meaning “together, with one accord, reciprocally”: sakai godo 
“ covenant, agreement 

The articles si, sa also denote “one”: si na )mne “a certain 
man ” ; sa meleha “ a place ” ; eteo sa uha “ there was no rain 

The forms to, tu “two” appear in the pronouns of the dual 
number ; they are a change from rua : na to matadia “ our eyes, the 
eyes of us two ” ; there is a separate use of to : to mvinegna “ his two 
sisters”; ro tadtd “ the two of them ” ; and the pronouns are added to 
tohi “three ” : silceina toludia na tango “ they three had one trade 

Sahge “ten” is made up of sa, the article, and hge; kasa 
“ to be complete ” (Mota paso “ to he finished ”) is added to sahge : 
salage kasa “a full ten”; e sahge sikei “eleven”; e sahge rua 
“ twelve ” ; nwiTa e salage rua “ the twelve ” ; sahge is used to denote 
“ a great number ” : e soZo^e ngiha “ how many tens ! ”, i.e. “ how 
numerous ! ” ; na sahge thaba “ abundance ”. 

Hangavulu “ ten ” is used only of tens which are not units of 
twenty : e lima hangavulu “ fifty ” ; e hia hangavulu ine hia “ ninety- 
nine ” 

There is nothing to mark the unit over ten, but a w< rd tomaga 
is used meaning “ to be in excess, over and above ” ; e' lima tomaga- 
“ five and a few over ” ; e salage me tomaga “ some ovci ten ” lutugv 
(a noun) is “ a score, twenty ” : ZuZuj'ie siifcei “ twenty-one ” ; etvluau 
lima “twenty-five”. A “hundred” is hathnngatu, which is -the 
Florida hangdhiu, by metathesis : si na hathangatu “ one hundred ”. 
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There is nothing to mark tlie unit over a hundred ; e tim na haihangaiu 
vituhangavulumeono^ two hundred and seventy-six A “thousand” 
is toga ; mola is “ ten thousand ” ; feferi “ a hundred thousand ” ; 
vuthea “a million ” ; vathegila “ ten million These are all nouns. 
The last two numbers are used o£ stored canarium almonds. 

“How many V’ is ngika ; ngiha has also an indefinite use : galhi 
ngiha “too few 

There is no distributive ; sopa, soasopa “ to be different ” serves 
the purpose : sopa hatkangalu no. tltanggi “ by hundreds ” ; e onoono 
sousopa iia alodia “ six wings apiece 

There arc certain words which denote a specific number of things : 
sikei iia aba “ a ten of turtles, ten turtles ” ; sikei na boka i topa 
“ a ten of topa fish, ten iopa fish ” ; sikei na pangga “ a ten of pigs, 
ten pigs ” ; sikei m pigu “ a ten of coconuts, ten coconuts ” ; si na 
laiha “ a fleet of canoes, ten, fifteen, twenty, or a hundred canoes ” ; 
sikei na varipitku " one knot, a hundred buma fish 

4-7. The ordinals are formed by adding the suffix gna to the 
caidinals, i.e. by using them as nouns ; the article na may precede : 
Tua “two”, magna “second”. “First” is «'tei or nc^o “face, 
front, before ” : ke nago “ first ” ; na mgo nm na legui vahui “ the first 
and the last 

There is a use of hom “times, repeated occasions ” as a multipli- 
cative : ngiha haru i tuturiagna " how many tellings ? ” ; e loin m 
honiimniagna" three times of telling ” ; keda hangavulu i tangoliagna 
“ it will be ten the doing of it, ten times The ordinals also have 
the same use: Tmgna,eTmgiia“‘tvice” Ancfi means “ first, formerly, 
for the fiiat time 

The cardinals with a gerundive denote a multiplicative ; e tolu 
ninggua na kaeagna “ it is the third time I have asked VUolu used 
with tnagavu “day” means “the fourth day”, i.e. “three clear 
days ” ; viloUtgna “ third This prefix vi is not used otherwise. 

The causative prefix lu is used with all the ordinals from the second 
to the tenth ; varuagm, vasalagegm [msedage ) ; these forms are used 
in genera' "as multiplicatives, “ twice, ten times,” etc. Farwaf means 
“ second, ‘a second time ” : na larmi ahagna “ a second name ” j 
na varuai taviti saniragna “ the second time of leaving them 

XI. Exclamations 

48. o is used of summoning or of address : a Moses “ Moses ! ” 
niye is used in questioning, and to call attention ; twi “ oi ! hey 1 
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come now ! ” ; take " well then ! good ! come now ! ” ; av. “ who 
can say ! don’t know ! ” ; keke, akehe “ eli ! ” a cry of pain or fear ; 
naynu “ aha ! ” ; ido " mother” is used in ido i meleka “ mother of 
countries I ” to express wonderment. 

XII, Example of Bugotu Xarbative 

A translation of the story appended here will be found on pp. 365-6 
of Dr. Codiington’s The Melanesians. The original MS. story was 
written for Dr. Codrington. 

The Story op Kamakajaku 


Titionogna A Kamakajaku 


He 

dwelt 

or 

the hill at 

Gaji 

and he was 

Manea 

ke -mono 

kori 

siiastipa i 

Gaji, 

me 

mending 

nets and 

he 

looked at 

down 

the sea 

suke 

bau, mi 

manea 

ke siromia 

horua 

na hagalu 

black 

very and they 

his grandchildren they about to 


ke jongo puala ; inara kukmgiw kena Tiangga 


go down to 

the sea 

and collect shellfish and 

Kamakajaku 

horu i 

tahi. 

mena vagoda ; ma a 

Kamakajaku 

says to them 

you 

go dip in the 

place I 

ke anira, 

“Eoti 

vono toia mai tagna «« 

vido ku 

saw mine 

the 

saltwater said he to them 

And they 

rigia ‘iia gagua na 

tahi,” p. anira. 

Mara 

his grandchildren they 

went forth down and they 

got shellfish 

kuktiogna 

kena 

atu hoTU mena 

vagoda 


and they 

netted fish 

and 

then 

they 

dipped the saltwater 

mena 

unggura ; 

me 

■nggovu 

kena 

toia va 

tahi, 

and they 

went up 

and 

arrived 

at 

the village 

and they 

}nena 

kadi 

mem 

vula- 

kori 

meleha. 

mena 


went gave to him and he said you give it here 
atu hea, mi imnea ke ahoru, “ Koli haiia mai 

the dish and I pour down and I see (it) the 
na nahu mu tilima homa, muku regia no 

blackness of it like I looked at it down says he 
jongogna vagagna ku sirmia harm” e ahoru; 
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and he poured down and looked at it and did not 


find 


»ne tilima horua me regia me bosi regi-'pada 
like looked at it down dwelling on the hill And 

vagagna he regia horua na mono hori suaswpa. Me 
next morning he took the saltwater vessel and went forth 
vueougei me hatia na taki, me atu 


down and put (it) in his ear a piece of flint and 

hoTU, me talua kori hdigna na vido i nodi, me 


went down and 

came 

to 

the sea 

and 

put (it) down on 

taviti horu, tne 

villa 

i 

tahi, 

me 

talva i 

the beach his 

bag 

and 

club 

and shield 

longa na nigna 

na 

ngoi, 

ma 

na tUa 

ma na reoreo ; 

thereupon took (it) 

the 

vessel 

and 1 

swam 

and went seawards 

nggi e tangolia 

na 

tahi 

me 

otho, 

me sapa. 

and looked up to 

the 

hiU 

on 

it he dwelt and not 


me tada hadia na smsupa tagna ke mono, me bosi 

get sight of it yet and further went seawards still 
regi-pada mm, me hujuu sapa mua, 

till saw the hill at Gaji Thereupon dipped arid 

nggi e regia na suasupa i Gaji. i^ggi e toia, ma 

the surface of the sea sounded and bubbled then 

na malagna na tahi ke taitangi me huaburara, ngge 

he heard come a kobili a fish big exceedingly and 

rongovia mat na kobili na fei htdu puala, me 

it came swallowed him and with hira went and went off 
mai sonovia, me nia taviti me talu vano 

to the rising {of) up the sim and with him went 
tagtui na songgalagna hadi na aha,- me nia taviii, 

and went till with him arrived at place of shoal 

me taviti nggi e nia jufu kori masa i kakaba, 


and turned from aide to side till perceived Kamakajalru 

me goro kililia nggi e rongovia a Kamakajaku 


that on shore already probably I here then 
da i bnga gohi tuni. “ Nau eni nggi,” 
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.says Ii£ aud then thought of the flint in his ear and 

e ahoru : me irgge gagana na mdi kon kuligna, me 

felt for it and found it and cut open the belly of 

tangolia hadia, me tango-yada, me thavikutua rui hutvgna 

the kckdi and leapt out thereupon saw (it) a bright light 
JcobiU, me ihovo au ngge regia iw raraha. 

And sat and pondered Where indeed I here 

ilfe so^u me toatoga, “ Mivei hiri nau enil" 

says he. Then up comes the sun with a bang at one swoop 

e ahoru. Ngge hadi mai na aho ke podilo me raraja. 
And the sun says Don’t come near me here 
Ma na aho he ahoru, " Sagoi garaniu mai; 

at once you die stay on my right says he And 
kenu gua o thehe ; mono kori madothonggu,'' e ania. Me 

he kept far o3 still and rose up the sun then 

haunia mua, me thovo haliu na aho ; ngge 

he followed to dwell up in heaven and went and arrived 

legua mono hadi i popo, ine atu juju 

at the place of the children of the sun and he said 

kori meleha ara daihegna na aho ; me gagua, 

Here you dwell says he to him Then he dwelt with (them) 
" Eeni mo mono,” e ania. Ngge e mono tadia 

the children his and the grandchildren his and the Sun 

ara dathegna mara kukuagna, ma na aho 

departed. And. Kamakajaku stayed and they asked him 
ke taviti. Ma a Kamakajaku he mono ; mena huatia, 


Where 

thou 

come 

hither And 

he 

says 

At 

“ Ivei 

ho 

tuTugu mai ? ” Mi 

manea 

he velea, “ I 

the earth 

I 

dwelt 

in my 

place 

then I 

dipped 

thepa ; 

hi 

mono 

kori ninggua na mono; 

nggu 

toi 

saltwater 

and 

a 

fish big swallowed me 

then I 

came 

laid. 

ma 

na 

fei hiUu he 

sonoviu, 

nggu 

mai 

arrived 

at 

your 

place good 





kori nimiu meleha tohe.'' 
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So dwelling together and eating raw food forsooth 

Ngge mono kaidu ; "ma fia vanga deedee vamua 

they in heaven and he then showed to them liie 
imam i popo, mi manea ngge tuluria vanira na joto, 

so they ate cooked food And they said 

ngge ena vanga rmtomaha. Mi wwwaia Icena velea 

to him Don’t go to place that it is tabu 
vania, “ Sagoi vano kori vido iangeni, e tabu,” 

saying to him And they went for their part and he 
e vania. Mem taviti nidia, mi manea 


keeping 

house 

and thought What 

they 

said to me 

ke taulau 

vatke, 

me gagana, “ Na hava 

kena 

niu ? ” 

Don’t 

go they said 

said he And 

went 

and went 

' ' Sagoi 

vano, kena ahoru, 

” e ahoru. Me 

tavUi 

me vano 

set on edge the 

stone 

covering hole 

in 

sky and 

bokihia 

na 

gahira 

tautafvgna kih 


popo, me 

looked 

down on 

his 

place at Gaji 

and cried 

siroinia 

horua 

■nigna 

na mono i Oaji, 

me iangi. 

They gave him 

food 

and he refused 

for his part 

Ena 

hea 

na vanga 

me boi 


nigna. 


They then asked him Did you go to the back end there 
Nggena hualia, “Mo vano bwriti nggeri?” 

Don’t go we said to you indeed yes And 
“ Sagoi vano, kili anigo n.” “ HU.” “ Mo 

you want to go down And he says yes 

inagmhaginia na horu?” Mi manea ke ahoru, “Hit.’' 

An d they gave him a banana and they gave him a 
Mena hea si no vudi, nieno hea na 

seed of pau and they took (it) a cane and they tied it 
sagaro i pau, inena hatia na gue, mena tana 

to the saddle-piece of the house and sat therein 
ion koiopagna na vatke ; me mono i koragna 


he Kamakajaku and they let him down 

tnanea a KamakajaJeu ; ntena vUa horua. 


If 

“ Keda 
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cry 

the 

birds and things don’t you 

look out 

crying 

tcmgi 

na 

manu ma na Jata, o sa 

sigo aw; 

me tangi 

the 

cicalaa 

and things dwelling on 

the earth 

then you 

na 

gnago 

ma na fata ke mono kori 

thepa. 

nggo 

look 

out 

And they lowered him and they lowered him 

sigo 

aw.” 

Mena ulia, mena 

ulia 

down 

and 

short one cane and they 

joined on 

another 

hoTU, 

ma 

kudo si na gue, mena 

panggua 

sikei, 

done. 

And 

arrived down at hill 

(where) he dwelt 

ea. 

Me 

juju horu kori suasupa ke mono. 

And 

his friends they searched for him for 

they 

thought 


Mara 

kulagna 

kena hiroa, 

eigna 

marea kena gagana 

he was 

dead already' 

And 

on 

the 

day 

he oame 

ke ihehe. gohi. 

Mi 

tagna 

na 

magaiM 

he horu 

hither 

coming at (from) 

heaven 

they 

at it 

rejoiced 

mai 

turugu 

i 

popo 

kena 

nia 

lealeaa. 


because 

eigna 

And 

they again 
kena goi 

he lived a 

saw him and glad 
regia, me take 

long while then 

their hearts 
na hehedia. 

he died on 

his 

Me 

mono 

me hau. 

ngge 

tJiehe 

kori 

nigna 

MU 

at Gaji. 

And 

finished 

yes 

just 

that 

siuMUpa 

i Gaji. 

Me 

nggomc ; 

\ii ; ia veimua 

ngeni 


the story of Kamakajaku 
na tilioncgna a Kamakajaku. 


TOL. TO. PiBT 1. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

A Catalogue op Paintings Recovered from Tun-Huang by 
Sir Aurel Stein, K.C.I.E., Preserved in the Sub-Department 
OF Oriental Prints and Draivikgs m the British Museum 
AND in tee MuSEOI OP CENTRAL AsIAN ANTIQUITIES, DeLHI, 
By .Arthur Waley. 10 x 7^ ia., pp. 328. London : Printed by 
order of the Trustees of the British Museum and of the Govern- 
ment of India. 1931. 

As Mr. Laurence Binyon tells us in his preface, the paintings 
described in this volume “ form a collection of inestimable value 
both for the student of Buddhism and for the student of Asiatic, 
especially Chinese, art It is therefore fortunate that the Catalogue 
has been prepared by a scholar of the calibre of Mr. Waley. Indeed, 
it is hardly too much to say that he is the one man in this country who 
combines sufficient knowledge of Buddhism, Oriental art, and the 
Chinese language to undertake such a task. It has been done with 
the thoroughness that one associates with the publications of the 
British Museum ; each painting is fully described and explained in 
the light of the legends which it may happen to illustrate ; colours 
and measurements are specially noted ; and all the Cliinese inscriptions 
are transcribed and translated at length. Inasmuch as the more 
important paintings have already been reproduced in Serindia, The 
Thousand Buddhas, and elsewhere, no illustrations are given in this 
volume, but only references showing where they are to be found in 
those works. 

It must not be imagined that the book is free from blemish. On 
the contrary, it is sadly disfigured by all manner of mistakes, largely 
arising from carelessness ; and I never remember to have seen a book 
issuing from the Oxford University Press with such a formidable 
number of misprints. Most of these, however, occur- in the Chinese 
text, and the author, not the printer, must be held responsible for oaem. 

ProfessorPelliothaswritten a long review of the '^OTkin.T'oungPao, 
vol. Exviii, pp. 383-413, but there are many points he has not touched 
upon. I propose, therefore, to run through it page by page, noting 
briefiy what appear to me to be mistakes, but omit^g sucJi corrections 
as have already been made, except where eonfiruiation may be needed 
from the original documents, to which I have had free access. Readers 
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should bear in mind, of course, that many of the Chinese inscriptioiiE 
are so much damaged as to be more or less illegible. Only one who has 
attempted to decipher badly mutilated Chinese texts can appreciate 
the difficulties that must have been encountered in the compilation 
of this catalogue. 

p. xvii, n. 2. The late.st date found in the Stein Collection of MSS. 
is not A.D. 993, but 995, which appears in S. 4172, an interesting 
document fixing the boimdaries and extent of certain pieces of farm, 
land in the possession of diSerent owners. This has been for some time 
on exhibition in the Eng’s Library. But S. 5850, a commentary on 
the Hiidaya-sutra, would seem to have been copied not earlier than 
1022, for a prefatory note "mentions the third Sung emperor by his 
temple name of ^ Chen Tsung. 

p. rviii : For “ lc‘uei ” read “ kuei” (i^). 

p. XX ; 3^ Chih-ch'ien translated not the Lesser but the Longer 
Sukhavati-vyuha. The earliest existing version of the former is that 
of Kumarajlva. 

p. xxvii : Mr. Waley has confused the two apocryphal sutras of the 
Ten Kings (Kyoto Supplement 0. xxiii, 4, Nos. 8 and 9). S. 3961 is 
not the KSitigarbha sutra with the colophon containing the date 
“ 10th year of 5^ ^ T'ien-shSng ” (a.d. 1032), hut the -|* 

-t: a fragment of which is alec preserved among the paintings 

(CCXni). Unfortunately, one confusion has led to another ; for 
assuming, so it would seem, that nothing in the Stein Collection could 
be as late as 1032, Mr. Waley fastens upon a dubious nien-hao 5 ^ g 
said to have been adopted by the rebel ^ g Tung d'ang, which 
lasted only one year (895-6). The impossibility of this being right has 
been shown by M. Pelliot, who, however, also rejects the date 1032 
on the ground of the popularity of the sutra at Tunhuang when the 
cave-library was bricked up about 1036. iilthough it is the other sutra 
which appears in the Stein Collection, this argument will perhaps hold 
good for both, seeing that they are said to have been transmitted 
by the same person. But the whole colophon is obviously unreliable 
ana legendary in character. Last line but one: For “forest” read 

te 

priest . 

p. xxxii : For “ Saddharmapundarika ” read “Saddharma- 
puijdarika (Mf. Waley treats these “ damned dots ” rather after 
the fasMon of Lord.Randolph Churohiil ; he usually ignores them, but 
is by no means consistent.) The chapter dealing with AvalclSte^vara 
is not the 24th but the 25th. 
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p. xl, 6tli line from bottom: For “ Dharmakshema ” read 
“ Dharmaraksha Ifote 4: For “No. 662” read “No. 663 ”. 
Note 7 : For “ Dhrtaxastra ” read “ Dhritarashtra 

p. xliii, 4tii line from bottom : For “ Dharmatara ” read 
“ Dhannatrata 

p. xivi : For ^ read 
p. xlvii ; For read 

p. xlviii, 1. 4 : For “ po-tou ” road “ po-t'ou 
p. lii : Witli regard to the pronunciation of Tun-huang, there can 
be little doubt that the first syllable was aspirated in the T‘ang 
djTiasty : see K‘ang Hsi sui t'oce and Karlgren’s Analytic Dictionary, 
p. 323. Sir. Walej’ is wrong in saying that the modem pronunciation 
Tun-huang is already indicated by the I cVieh ching yin, for it seems 
that even ^ , the sound there given, was aspirated in ancient Chinese. 

p. 6, Chin^ text, 1. 1 : The missing character here is certainly 
^ (“ live perennially in the Pure Land ”} and not 5$ as conjectured 
by M. Pelliot. Further on in the same line, for Jfl read ^ ^ ^ 
“ to attam the fruit of Buddha ”, i.e. the state of an Arhat, is a well- 
known phrase. It occurs, for instance, in the colophon of S. 791. 

p. 7, 1. 9 : The eighth character is not and the one following 
is written •^. “ Craftsman’s apprentice ” is the meaning of ^ 
^ rather than “ artist ” or “ musician Note 3 : There is no 
need to refer English readers to a Paris MS. for a list of priests in the 
Yung-an Monastery, for there is a siroilar list in S. 2729 at the British 
Museum. 

p. 10 : means not the Emperor’s envoy but “the present 

Governor” (of Tunhuang). 

p. 11 : Mr. Waley again refers to a Pelliot MS. for a priest named 
1^4 Shen-wei, when he might have found him in the colophon to 
S. 2701. The respective dates are 864 and mou-7isii (probably 878), 
BO that the two may very well be identical. 

p. 16, 1. 9 : For “ dharmpaJas ” read “ dharmapalas 
p. 18, 1. 4; Dele “ ^ for n ”• 

p. 21, Chinese text (scene 2) ; For read and below, for 
“attack” read “kill”. 

p. 22, 1. 2 : The last two characters, left blank, are 5C 
p. 23, scene 12 : Transpose the characters ^ and -tr- 
p. 24, scene 15 ; For ,1. (?) S ^ read S ^ ^ 
p. 25 (i) : The missing character appears to be 0 ; “the female 
novice Sheng-chSn.” (2) ; ^ ^ Ta-sheng &Q. This was a large 
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nuBnery at Tunhuang. Two complete lists of its inmates at different 
dates, one perhaps of the ninth and the other of the tenth century, 
have been preserved to us in S. 2614 (v°) and S. 2669. The former MS. 
records a total of 173 names, the latter 209, with detaOs of age, place 
of birth, surname, religious name, and familiar name. (3) : The 
fourth and fifth characters should be ^he sixth is probably 

not 

p. 27 (2) ; The third character, as written, is not ^ but 
p. 27 (3) and 28 (5) ad jin. : For -glj read : “ note made on com- 
pletion of the task 

p. 28 (5) : jlL does not stand for |E but for if. For ^ read 
p, 33, dedicatory inscription, 1. 6 : For ^ read The missing 
character is 

p. 39, main inscription; The third line should end at After 
;|lj ® add Jjj Donors’ inscriptions (1) ; M. Pelliot scented some- 
thing wrong here, and on looking up the text I find that t ^ ■T’ 
is a misreading for ^ ^ -T- “ the sisth daughter ”. 

p, 43, 1. 6 ; For “three hundred ” read “thirty 
p. 44, inscriptions, I. 3 ; The last character but one should be 
^ (for tj^}. 

p. 45, inscriptions (3) : For read 
p. 50 (1) : For “ Mantel ’’ read “ Mantle 
p. 61, 11. 8 and 10 : For “ Amogavajra ’’ read “ Amoghavajra 
p. 62 : Note 2 should be transferred to p. 63 and become note 1. 
p. 63, note 1 : The meaning of these references to CLXXVIII and 
CCXLV is obscure. 

p. 64, inscriptions, 1. 2, and p. 65 (2), 1. 3 : For read 
p. 65 (7), 1. 1 : ^ is omitted before 

p. 67 (1) : Line 2 should begin at “ cause all living creatures ”, 
and line 3 should take the place of line 2. For “ deficiences ” read 
“ deficiencies 

p. 68, 1. 6; After “he” insert “shall”. 

p. 69 (12): f ^ A It IS ^ (t II a ift m “He 

must ask some one to bring him a Bhikshu priest who shall perform the 
ritual and service ”, etc. Translate rather : “ On behalf of that man 
one must ask a priest to recite the ritual of confession.” (19) : 
“ Induied ” seems to be a misprint for “ injured ” ; but as a form of 
violent death is in question, the word should rather be “killed”. 
This is a co mm on meaning of 

p- 71, 2nd line from bottom : For ^5 read 
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p. 76; I. 9 : “ ^ is evidently a mistake in the tert for H M 
'‘tie three inferior paths of transmigration or states of sentient 
existence, namely pretas, animals, and beings in hell 1. 10 ; For 
■jz ^ read and for read 

p. 77, 1. 11 ; For “ quickly ” read “ all ”, $ being a vulgar form 
of % 

p. 85, inscriptions (5) : For ^ read Chavannes, I think, was 
wrong in saying that a deceased mother cannot be recognized as 
a donor {Sfftindia, pp. 1336-7). For not only here bat on p. 45 and 
elsewhere we find paintings dedicated hy a deceased mother. ^ 
as M. PelUot has pointed out, should not be translated “ new wife ” 
but simply “ daughter-in-law Correct also p. 231 (6) and (6). 

p, 88, main inscription. 1. 1 : Instead of M. Pelliot suggests 
which may be right, though the character looks more like ^ (which 
would also go better with ^). 1. 4 : For ^ read 2 |i. The phrase 
® 5c t ^ ffli is which recurs several times on these 
paintings, is translated here by Mr. Waley : “ In order that the land 
may enjoy peace and its inhabitants contentment, that its altars 
may flourish continually ...” H would thus be written for 
This reading is proved correct by the actual occurrence of ^ in. 
No. CCXLV (p. 200) and the substitution of g in No. CCXVTI (p. 188). 
But on p. 96 Mr. Walc}’ translates the same phrase : “"With the 
prayer that the country might enjoy peace, benevolent rule and 
prosperity, and that the harvests might be always abundant.” On 
p. 188 the translation runs : “ May the land be peaceful and its people 
prosperous ; may the rural shrines continually flourish.” On p. 201 
we get another variation ; “ That the land may enjoy peace and its 
people quietness ; that the village shrines may never cease to be kept 
up.” On p. 237; “ That the land may be peaceful and its inhabitants 
at rest ; that the village shrines may flourish continually.” On p. 202 
the second half of the sentence is rendered : ‘ ‘ May village and clan 
altars flourish ” ; and on p. 318 : (St ^ 0 .^) “ May the gods of 
the soil be peaceful and unassailed.” Mr. Waley ought to have made 
up his mind as to the best translation and stuck to it. 0 certainly 
means “ prosperity ” rather than “ contentment ” or “quietness”, 
and at ^ spirits of land and grain, figuratively used for the 

country as a whole. 

p. 89 (7) : The fourth character, which Mr. Waley conjectures to 
be tsa, is really the ordinary manuscript form, of yen. See, for 
instance, the date ^ yei'>rch‘ ang in S. 2067. (8) : For ^ read 
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(17); For read Last line: For “ Gli‘u-tmg ” read 

“ Ch'ou-ting ” 

p. 91, No. LVII : For “ MANSU^El ” read “ MANJU^Rl 
p. 92, note 1 : The suggestion that the flat circular objects in the 
painting are iron draughtsmen for the game of wei-ch'i is not a happy 
one, seeing that this game has no resemblance to draughts, and is not 
played with disks, iron or otherwise, but with semi-glofaular pips. 

p. 94, 1. 6 : ^ should be transliterated chi, not ch‘ih. Chinese 
text, 1. 1 : For ^ read |g. are the necessary means for 

salvation, The diplomacy of the soul ” is a very fanciful, not to say 
inaccurate, rendering. 

p, 95, main inscription, 1. 1 : For ^ read )|r. 1. 3 ; The first 
character is ^ , the fifth is ^ . 

p. 97 (3), 1. 2 : The third character seems to be 
p. 98, 1. 1 : ^ is to fall, not head downwards, but face 

upwards. 

p. 99, right side (2) : For S # ^ (®) ■ 

IFor Ki] ^ read ^ fil] . Mr. Waley has ignored the flick of the brush 
which shows that two characters are to be transposed. A similar 
case is ^ on p. 318, note 2. Donors’ cartouches (2) : For read 
0. Tun-huang Hsiaug is one of the twelve districts into which 
Tim-huang Hsien was divided. The next character is certainly 
(3) : The seventh character cannot be The tenth seems to be 
the twelfth and thirteenth # (4) : The sixth character is 

p. 100, main inscription, 1. 2 : After ;g; add 1. 5 ; After ^ 
add ^ (Li W4n-ting). 1. 8 : After ^ add ^ ij- (“ May the battle- 
gong never be heard ”). Cf. p. 200 (where Mr. Waley incorrectly has 
“ wai-tnimpet ”) and p. 318. 

p. 101, Chinese text, 1. 10 ; ForJ^read^. 1.11: Before insert 
(?), and before insert ^ (= 1. 12 : ^ 'fH is not 

“ peace and benevolence ”, but part of the stock phrase that recurs 
so often ; IS ^ t See above, on p. 88. At the end of the Ime 
add ■§. 

p, 102, main inscription, 1. 1 : For g, read Q . I. 2 ; The fourth and 
fifth characters, left blank, are ^ 1. 3 : For B read f. 1. 4 : 

The last character seems to be 1. 5 : ^ is certainly wrong. It is 
followed by omitted in the transcription. 

p. 104: For “ Fu-Mo-^-chung Ching” read “Fu-mu”, etc. 
The same mistake occurs on p. 183. For this apocryphal sutra, 
Mr. Waley refers to S. 149, which is very fragmentary, and in a note on 
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p. 106 he says that the latter portion of the text yields no meaning, 
and that there must be many mistaken characters. This is not so ; 
there are several other copies of the sutra in the Stein Collection, some 
very nearly complete, e.g. S. 2084, from which the present inscription 
can be entirely reconstructed. 

p. 106 (6), 1. 2 : For ^ read S- 

p. 106, (8) : li ^ 5 Ip ^ ^ is “ aide-de-camp to the 

chieh-iu-sMh (Governor) of the military district of Kuei-i (the new 
name bestowed on Tunhuang after its return to allegiance under 
Chang I-ch'ao) ”. Both Mr. Waley and Professor Pelliot are wrong 
here, the former with “member of the Bodyguard of the Military 
Controller, attached to the Kuei-i regiment ”, the latter with 
“ . . . commandant Tarm^e Kouei-yi Cf. pp. 187, 199, and 316. 
pp. 115, 116 : For ^ (five times) read 
p. 120 : For (twice) read. 

p. 126 : The landscape backgroimds have an astonishing dramatic 
force.” This is a regrettable lapse into meaningless art jargon. But 
it must be admitted that Mr. Waley does not often ain in this way. 
p. 129 : ^ means “ river bank ", not “ river bed ”. 

p. 159 (2) : [-f-J — g as the name of a temple, seems to 
M. Pelliot “ assez surprenant The characters, however, are almost 
obliterated and suggest to me rather M ® # tlie Ling-t‘u Temple, 
which is mentioned many times in the Stein MSS. Two defective 
characters follow, but neither of them, I think, is ff". (3) ; For ^ 
“ Hsing " read ^ “ TTain ”, a much commoner surname. ^ ^ is 
more likely to be a superintendent or person in charge of the cave- 
temples than “the cave-owner”, 
p. 165 (3), 1. 1 : For ip read iJ. 

p. 166 : There is a difficulty about translating ifc ^ ^ 
gg itj- “ this is Indra : his head must [also] be put in the centre- 
circle ” ; for below we have : 

^ iS Si 'd'’ ^bich is translated; “These lotus flowers and 
treasure pearls on the four sides must all face the centre.” What 
becomes of here ? Fourth line from bottom ; “ Golden rope 
loosened way ” is a poor attempt at translating ^ M ^ would 
suggest “ golden rope symbolical of the Way 

p. 167, sixth line from bottom : For “ Garbhadatu ” read 
“ Garbhadhatu 

p. -169 : After No. CLXXIV there is a gap, Nos. CLXXV and 
CLXXVI being omitted without explanation. 
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p. 170 (1), back, 1. 2 : The second character is probably ^ 
“ teeth (2), front, 1. 1 : The missing character is □ “ mouth ”, 

p. 171, above, i. 3, and p. 196, main inscription, 1. 1 : For ^ read 
The third character is ip, not |fl. 1. 4 : After || insert jifc. I. 5 : 
Tor read X- Back, 1. 1 ; For “ Shih-chu-ning ” read “ Shih-ohU- 
ning”. 

p. 172, last line but one ; Tor ” Ch‘u ” read “ Ohu The same 
mistake occurs on pp. 173, 241. 

pp, 173-5 : Nos. CLXXX-CXCI are described in the order in which 
they were mounted, a proceeding which seems both unnecessary and 
awkward. 

p, 174, No. OLXXXI ; According to my reading, the missin g 
characters are ^ and 

p. 178, last line : No. XXVIII* is dated 892, not 891. 
p. 182, No. CCVIII : For the text has j0. It may, of course, be 
a mistake, but Maya does not seem a probable name for a devaraja. 

p. 183, 11. 2 and 3 : M. Pelliot has questioned the names Jambhika 
and Loka. SS SB looks all right, though the second character 
might be ft ; but in the other name the first character is written HJf, 
not Below, it is exaggerating to say that the M ® cKang 
<^ing was “exceedingly popular at Tun-huang”. lean only find 
ten copies of it in the Stein Collection as opposed to hundreds of 
copies of the really popular slitras. At this point there is another gap, 
Nos. CCIX-CCXI being omitted. 

p. 184, 1. 8 : The third character should be No. CCXIII (2) 
and p. 185 (10) and (15) ; For read 

p. 185 (8) : ^ ^ does not mean “Controller of Salary” but 
“ Registrar ”, i.e. the underworld official who keeps a record of men’s 
deeds. 

p. 186 (2) : For ^ read (3) : For ^ read ^ Inscription 
( 1 ), 1. 3, and p. 199, 1. 4 : For read ^ :®. 1. 5 : After 

add fl) jSl “pricked himself so as to draw blood” — which was 
doubtless to be mixed with the ink or paint. We find a parallel in 
the colophon to S. 5451 : /\ -h H ^ A ^ S Sill jfil 
“ Copied by an old man of 83 who pricked his own hand so as to draw 
blood ’ ’ ; and again in S. 5669 : 

S S Jtfc ^ ^ • pricked the middle finger of his left hand 

so as to draw blood, which he mixed with fragrant ink to copy out this 
Diamond Sutra.” 

p. 187, 1. 7 : The fourth character seems to be 1. 8 : For ^ 
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lead In the next line, the character transcribed as ^ is really 
The sentence will then run : 

Itfc # iS lU ^ IS Sft- ^Ir. Waley translates: “Next, 
it is the object of this offering that his father and mother in 
the plain may long continue to announce themselves to be in health 
and security, and for them are desired the same blessings as for their 
son and his bride.” I would suggest the following : “ Next, I pray 
that my father and mother, living in the capital, may long retain their 
health and happiness, and that my wife and son, who are living here, 
may also share in the blessings (that may result from this donation).” 
JI. Pelliot is right in making ^ . 

p. 188, Chinese text, 1. 2 ; The second character is Mr. Waley 
translates ^ ^ ^ “May the whole house be clean and happy 

The meaning is rather ; “ May the whole family enjoy unsullied good 
fortune.” 

p. 192, No. CCXXXI ; This fragment of a treatise on divination is 
part of a long roll (S. 3326} in the Department of Oriental Printed Books 
and MSS. The subject is not meteorology, as here stated, but the 
interpretation of vapours or emanations rising from the groimd. Here 
is an example : “ Whenever in a man’s house or garden there is 
a vapour in the shape of a wolf or tiger, prancing or squatting on the 
ground, one of the sons Trill become a general, or be created a duke 
or marijuis, in less than three years’ time.” Mr. Waley compares 
Taoist Canon, No. 283 (contained in vol. cxzxvi of the Shanghai 
1923 edition), which Wieger calls “Traits de met^rologie ” ; but 
the two treatises have nothing at all in common. 

p. 195, 1. 3 ; i® ^ does not mean “and then submit 

and do obeisance ”, but “ he must first make respectful obeisance 
11. 4 and 5 : The three characters in brackets need not have been so 
treated, for they are all quite plainly written. SS ^ is rather 
“ escape from his own tainted nature ’’ than “ put away all turbid 
emotions ”. 

p. 196 : For “ a million times ” read “ ten million times ” ( — ^ 
M No- CCXXXIV, which has been omitted, is a duplicate of 
No. CCXXXIII, with the addition of a little colour. 

p. 197, 1. 11 : For 1 ^ readaj§. (2) : “To propagate and encourage 
interest, offering, acceptance, and faith” is a thoroughly bad trans- 
lation of ^ ^ ^ 5 and another version on p. 201 

(where the last two characters are omitted and ^ takes the place of 
is hardly better ; “ Dedicated in earnest desire for the propagation 
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and. encouragement (of the Faith).” ^ ^ (literally, to receive and 
hold) does not refer to the faith but to the donation, and if)-, 
(steadfast heart) does not go with ^ but is the direct object of 
My translation, then, would be ; “Dedicated as an enduring 
possession for the universal encouragement of steadfastness in the 
Faith.” Main inscription, 11. 1-5 : 5^ A surely means “ the marks 
of a celestial being ”, not “ the marks of a deva or man ”. 

p. 198, 1. 8 : Dele “ inhabiting 

p. 199 : There is a muddle in the numbering here. No. CCXLIhas 
been exchanged as a duplicate, being the same as Nos. CCXLII and 
CCXLIII. which are omitted altogether. No. CCXLIV, which also 
does not appear in the Catalogue, contains nine prints of Avalo- 
kite^vara, with the following inscription : Right : Iff ^ ¥ IB S ® 
^ A W W S ^ “ niade to the order of Ts‘ao Yiian-chimg, 
Grovernor of the military district of Kuei-i and additional Grand 
Preceptor”, Left: “The 

Great Merciful Great Compassionate Eescuer from suffering, the 
Bodhisattva Avalokite^vara ”, Main inscription, 1. 1 ; For Hi. read /H. 
1. 2 : ® il: . . • left untranslated hy Mr. Waley, was a kind of 
Legal Commissioner. 

p. 200, 1. 6 ; “ The workman Lei Yen-mei ” appears twice again in 
the printed documents of the Stein Collection : in P. 9, also dated 
4th Aug., 947, he is called simply ^ A< dated 

M "h S # B S, which may be either 14th June, 949, or 
3rd June, 950, he has been promoted to the rank oi ^ ^ ^ ^ 
“ Superintendent of Block-engraving ”. Note 1 ; The reference to the 
Sung History concerning Ts‘ao Yuan-chung is wrongly given as 
ch. 49, fol. 96. It should be ch. 490, fol. 15 v° (in the British Museum 
edition). As to the date of his accession, we know that it must have 
been between 940 and 942, though he was not accorded the title of 
ehidi-tu-ahih until 955. 

p. 201, wiain. inscription, 1. 7 : For read g^. 1. 8 : The second 
character should be tfE- 

p. 202, main inscription, 1. 2 : P ^ Yang Tung-ch‘ien was 

the author of a history of Kua-chou and Sha-chou of which only 
a prefatory note and five columns at the beginning are preserved in 
S. 5693 (not S. 5193 as stated here in the footnote). M. Pelliot throws 
doubt on the character but it is clearly so written in both places, 
though there is just a possibility of its being lean. ^ No. CCXLVII, 
1.3; For read Note 3 : The character in question is certainly 
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a shortened form of commonly used in archaic texts of the fifth 
century. 

p. 203, 1. 4: not well translated 

“ and desire all of them together to ascend to pure, firm, lovely effects 
Bearing in mind the originai meaning of S, I would suggest rather : 
‘‘ and pray that all of them together may attain the truly permanent, 
wonderful fruit (of Aihatship).” 

p. 204 : The fourth of the Eight Emblems is not written §ij , as 
Mr. Waley has it, but gj, which K‘ang Hsi tells us is only another form 
of J}. Donor : Before ^ I® insert ^ (Li Chih-shun). 

p. 205, Chinese text, 1. 6 : Por ^ read 2 p. 1. 7 : After “ 
insert Main inscription: Por “bring success” read “achieve 
success” ^). 

p. 206 : “ Prosperity and "virtues ” is not quite the meaning of 
^ The phrase is nearly equivalent to ^ “ stock of merit ” — 
to be acquired by the use of this dharaijT or spell, pfo ^ ^ ® S 
H M ^ ^ ^ U- This concluding note 
has been badly bungled by Jlr. Waley. , He omits the second 3£ and 
translates : “ T‘ai P‘ing Hsing Kuo 5th year, 6th month, 10th day this 
hand-record was ready to be engraved on wood (July 24, 980).” It 
should be : “ On the 25th day of the 6th moon of the 5th year of 
T‘ai-p‘ing Hsing-kuo [8th August, 980] the engraving of this block 
was completed. Personally recorded.” 

p. 210, 1. 7: Por “Wu-fen-lu-” read “Wu-fen-lii”. 1. 14: Por 
“ pressed the palms of their hands together ” (^^ read “ clapped 
their hands ”. In the story as recounted here, the laugh appears to 
be against the poor nun ; but in the sequel the Elder is severely 
reprimanded by Buddha for his disgraceful practical joke. See 
^ M ed. Takakusu, vol. xrii, p. 48 ad inii. 

Part II, beginning on p. 213, describes the paintings which have 
been allotted to the Museum at Delhi. They are no longer in this 
country, and the transcriptions are therefore not always verifiable. 

p. 214, note 1 : The two characters are almost certainly K ^ 
(literally “strong protection ”). 

p. 218, 1. 4 : Por “ Vaisravana ” read “ Vaisravana’s ”. 
p. 237, third line from bottom : Allowing that i-tmo is a-D. 965, 
the 20th day of the 10th moon would be not the 11th but the 
6th December. 

p. 245 : The character ^ is not T‘o hut Ckai. But probably it is 
a mrsprint for 'S- 
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p. 348 ; For " mohter ” read “ motlier Ckinese text, 11. 3-4 

May all living things in the realms of 
Dharma be equally wetted with (the dew of) this good fortune 
Such a rendering shows a misconception of the purpose of these temple 
offerings, namely to acquire merit and thus create a stock of happiness 
on which all may draw. The meaning then is ; “ May all sentient 
beings share in the blessings which will flow from the merit acquired 
by this pious donation.” In Buddhism everything is strictly regulated 
by the law of causality : a pious act will automatically produce 
a certain quantity of ‘‘ merit ”, which again will result in a certain 
stock of “happiness”. There is no question of “good fortune” 
at all. 

p. 261, Chinese text, 1. 1 ; The date is 11th March, 890. Last line r 

'Ci* Wi For " joins in this act of piety ” read “ collated and 

revised (the MS.) in the same spirit of piety 
p. 262 (2) : For ^ read 

p. 268, Chinese text, 1. 2 : should evidently be |(^. For 38 

read In the next line, for “Maghada” read “Magadha”.. 

Note 2 : The second word should be YU. 

p. 277 ; For “ XXVII.004 ” read “ Oh. xxvii.004 ”. 
p. 279: For “Five-headed” read “ Fue-headed ” (^ ^). 
p. 286, note 1 : The seventh moon of the second year of Ch‘ien-yu 
(949) began on the 28th July, not June. 

p. 291 (1) : For “ third ” read “ thick ”• (darkness), 
p. 298 (5): For “ Mandgalyayana ” read “ Maudgalyayana 
The same misprint is twice repeated on p. 301 and once on p. 307. 

p. 315, 1. 3 ; f|5 “ Teng ” is the surname of the camel-man and his- 
wife which Mr. Waley was unable to decipher. And the name of the 
second daughter is not Ch‘ang-chin but ^ ^ Ch‘ang-yen. 1. 7 : 
jS B ^ means “ How has your health been keeping 

lately V Mr. Waley wiungly reads the second character 0 and 
translates : “ We now say : How is youi honourable health ? 

1- 8 : ^ ^ does not mean “ We look longingly towards the 

City ”, but “ Such is our hope in this far-off city (ie. Tunhuang) 
After the first two paragraphs, the translation of the letter becomes 
almost purely conjectural, and was hardly worth attempting. 1. 16 : 
For “ confort ” read “ comfort ”. 

p. 316, II. 9 and 11 : For “ Li Che-li ” read “ Li She-li ”. The 
character before Hsing-te is again §(5 Teng. Text of LXXVII, 1. 2 ; 
The date is 31st May, 966. l- 8 :igjjJ 5 ^^^::^.^is translated. 
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"by Mr. Waley ‘ ‘ to avoid the pain of the Fiery Lord and of Heaven’s 
importunities ” — ^whatever he may mean by that. Literally the 
sentence runs : “ In order to avoid the evil of the killing (quality) of 
the fiery sky,” i.e. the discomforts of the hot weather. Note 1 : For- 
read ^ ^ ± 

p. 317, 1. 16 : For “ delapidation ” read “dilapidation”. I. 18: 
“ To the General Controller of the Clergy, to the Great Teachers 
(Ta-shih) . . .” These words cannot be divided up thus. As on p. 319, 
1. 8, they must represent the title of a single dignitary of the Buddhist 
Church, corresponding more or less to our “ bishop ”. 

p. 318, 1. 12 : For “ Epidridum ” read “ Epidendrum ”. 11. 17-21 : 
“ In spring may the silkworms successfully mature ; in summer 
may the fields (?) ^ (?) be fertile that mounting to the Eastern Bank 
we may gather from far and wide an abundant harvest in a thousand 
baskets. On the southern plantations may we get increase from ten 
thousand ridges (?).” The Chinese text, as I should read and punctuate 
it, runs as follows ; ^ 

The character tentatively 
written and translated “fields” by Mr. Waley is really ^ 
“wheat”. The stop should come after otherwise the balance 
of the sentence is destroyed. ^ ^ is a stock phrase for which see 
P‘ei wSn yiinfu, xix, 48. ^ here means flooded fields (>jc E ), and ^ 
conveys the idea of spring. In ^ and g!( there is an evident 
reminiscence of Odes II, 6, vii, 4. The last character is an unrecognized 
form of ^ shSng ‘ ‘ pint measure ”, or it may possibly denote a measure 
of 100 sheng. My translation would therefore be : “ In spring, may the 
silkworms successfully mature ; in summer, may the wheat spring 
up in abundance. May the produce of the eastern fields he heaped up 
into a thousand carts ; may the south-lying acres jdeld a double 
harvffit of ten thousand measures.” 1. 23 : “ May the wise and holy 
add to their secret power, and (since the sacred dragon cannot be kept) 
may they eventually fly away into the sky.” This cannot be right. 
The Chinese Perhaps 

is a mistake for r]’ or or some other character ; hut the 
meaning in any case seems to be : “ May our wise and holy Prince 
put forth his majestic power, and may his Dragon spirit lend us his 
protection before he flies up into heaven.” Fourth line from bottom : 
For “months” read “month”. Note 3: The “Palace of Divine 
Herbs” refers to the lady’s earthly abode, not to any '“Taoist 
paradise ”. 
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p. 319, 1. 13: For “ twenty-eigkfc ” read “twenty”; The MS. 
referred to at the bottom of the page is S. 5973. 

The index is not as full as it might be. Some important names, 
such as Suddhodana, Lii Ling, and Maya, do not appear at all, while 
others are only partially indexed. Ts‘ao Yiian-chung is not missing 
altogether, as M. Peliiot says, but is slightly out of place. 

Lionel Giles. 


The George Eumobpopoulos Collection Catalogue op the 
Chinese and Corean Beonzes, Soulptuee, Jades, Jewellery, 
AND Miscellaneous Objects. By W. Perceval Yetts. 
Vol. III. Buddhist Sculpture. 17 in. X 12^ in., pp. viii + 93, 
plates Ixxv. Loudon ; Ernest Berm, 1932. £12 12s. 

This magnificent work is produced in the same luxurious style as 
the earlier volumes in the same series with wonderful illustrations in 
collotype and colour reproduction. According to the Preface, it deals 
“with works in stone, bronze, iron, wood, lacquer, and stucco made 
during a period of more than a thousand years. Though only three 
bear inscriptions which give exact particulars, most of the others 
may be placed with little hesitation in their proper setting”. The 
bulk of the material is formed by the stone sculptures ; at the side 
of these, the others are of comparatively minor importance. The 
catalogue proper is, however, preceded by an Introduction devoted to 
“a historical sketch of early iconographic practice in China”, and 
in order to make a solid foundation for this study the author gives a 
very substantial account of the beginnings of Buddhist religion in 
China. It is based on all the best sources available in European 
languages, and offers thus a mass of valuable information concerning 
this vast problem. 

The sources concerning the vicissitudes of the Buddhist religion 
in China are as a matter of fact much more abundant than the records 
about the early sculptures which must have existed already in the 
third and fourth centuries. According to a text quoted by Omuia 
from Hou Ban shu, the Emperor Hsien Ti (190-220) ordered the 
construction of Buddhist temples and their decoration with gilded 
statues, and there are also said to have existed other Buddhist statues 
draped in garments of cloth or silk. All these have perished, and we 
have nowadays no Buddhist statues in China which can be dated 
with certainty before the beginning of the fifth century. The great 
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efloresoeoce of Buddliist art seems to have set in about the middle of 
the fifth century, right after the serious persecution of the foreign 
religion in 446-7, coinciding with the rapidly growing power of the 
Northern Wei dynasty in northern China. This dynasty has thus been 
credited with the greatest merit for the propagation of Buddhist 
sculpture but, as the author rightly points out, it should not make us 
forget that there were other centres of Buddhist art and religion, 
particularly in southern China. The sculptures made here have, how- 
ever, perished with few exceptions, and if we want to form some idea 
about the style of the South in contradistinction to that of the North 
(usually named after the Northern Wei dynasty) we must have recourse 
to more or less plausible hypotheses, one of which I advanced in my 
book on Chinese Sculpture (p. xsxiv). It may be, however, that the 
style of the South did not differ so very much from that of the sculptures 
produced within the territory of the Northern Wei dynasty. The 
principles of style were always in China— even at periods when the 
country was divided between contending States — rather homogeneous ; 
they prevailed as the general characteristics of the artistic products 
in spite of many local and individual differences. This is particularly 
noticeable in the sculptural works which were largely executed by 
craftsmen who kept strictly within the limits of the prevailing style, 
and it is one of the reasons why Chinese sculptures can be dated with 
comparative accuracy. 

The historical account of Buddhism in China is not continued 
beyond the fifth century, which to me seems a matter of regret. The 
later vicissitudes of this religion in the Far East were of no less 
importance for the production of sculpture, and the collection contains 
many interesting specimens of later periods. The author found it, 
however, more important to devote the latter half of his Introduction 
to a discussion of Buddhist scriptures, which have been of some 
consequence for the production of sculpture, and to questions of 
iconography. He emphasizes with good reason the particular 
importance in this respect of the Lotu$ sulra and the Yimalakirti 
sutra, the two scriptures which inspired the most frequent 
motives in Chinese sculpture of the fifth and sixth centuries. This 
is also verified by the inscription on one of the main monuments 
of the collection, the stele of 520, which illustrates most graphically 
certain motives borrowed from the above-mentioned sHiras. The 
great fondness of the Chinese for the YimalaJnrti sHtra the author 
explains by pointing out that it is “ packed with trenchant argument, 

VOL. Vn. PART 1. 18 
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ealiveaed willi dramatic and imaginative episodes and free from 
those repetitions which render so many siUras wearisome ”, but one 
may well wonder if there was not some other special reason for this 
predilection. Vimalakirti became, as a matter of fact, one of the 
most popular motives of Buddhist art in China, represented not only 
in sculpture but also by the great painters of the T'ang and Sung 
periods, who regarded him as an ideal of purity and wisdom. To some 
of them he became almost like a patron saint. 

The motives based on the VimalaldTti sulra have the advantage 
of being easily recognizable, there can be no hesitation as to their 
identity, which unfortunately cannot be said about some of the other 
frequently occurring Buddhist motives. Thus, for instance, the most 
common of all the Buddhas, represented in standing position with 
hands in abhaya and vara mudra, may be either ^akyamuni, Maitreya, 
or (more rarely) Dlpahkara. "When the sculpture has no inscription, 
it is often impossible to teU with certainty whether the figure is 
intended to represent Sahyamuni or Maitreya. Circumstantial 
evidence, the accompanying Bodhisattvas, and the like, may help 
us to decide in favour of the one or the other of these two Buddhas, 
hut when the figure is isolated, there is no mark of distinction between 
the two , The same difficulty of definition applies to the representations 
of the “ Meditating Bodiisattva ", which may be either -Maitreya or 
Prince Siddhaxtha before his enlightenment as a Buddha. "l pointed 
out this difficulty in my somewhat scanty iconographio reirudrks 
{Chiruse Soulpture, p. ciiii) : “If he is not Maitreya, he must be 
ezplained as the future ^ akyamuni in the state of a Bodhisattva.” and 
in spite of the special studies that have been devoted to this subject 
during the intervening years, the author is still obliged to admit 
practically the same thing. This, I think, may serve to show hot? little 
the Chinese cared about iconographio distinctions, how far removed 
they were from the Indian attitude towards the Buddhist motives, 
and how futile it is, in many cases, to argue about the name of their 
Buddhas. The men who made the majority of the Buddhist sculptures 
in China were evidently not very well versed in the scriptures ; liey 
were less concerned with the intellectual meaning of the figures than 
with their shapes and their conformity with certain principles of 
style. Iconographio considerations offer a very insufficient support 
for the hbtorical classification and dating of the Chinese sculptures, 
a fact of which we are reminded several times in reading through the 
catalogue, 
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It would require too much space to dwell here on all the points of 
iconography brought up by the author in this very valuable and 
learned introduction ; the subject is a vast and difficult one, or as the 
author says in regard to the Dvarapala motive, it “ is too large a 
theme to be investigated here A few remarks about this important 
motive would, however, have been -welcome ; its origin in Indian 
art has been demonstrated by Foucher, and I have ventured some 
remarks about its development in China, which would require to be 
completed (A History of Early Chinese Art, vol. iii, p. 51). The 
introduction closes with a translation of the well-known list of the 
statues which Hsiian-tsang brought back from India and quotations 
from his Life in ivhich these statues are further described. 

Proceeding to a closer study of the Catalogue proper, it may not 
be necessary to dweU on the iconographic descriptions, which complete 
and illustrate the more general remarks in the Introduction. I will 
mainly consider the objects from a stylistic and historical point of 
view and add a few suggestions as to their dates, though my remarks 
must necessarily be very short. The two stelae which are provided 
with inscriptions indicating the years of their execution (620 and 535 
respectively) and the places of their origin, need thus hardly detain 
us. They are both examples of the somewhat rustic type of Buddhist 
sculpture executed in southern Shansi at the beginning of the sixth 
century. 

C9-10 represents an attractive little Bodhisattva seated in the 
Ma.itreya posture -with crossed ankles ; the lions at the sides and the 
large halo, -which formed a background, are partly broken. Similar 
figures among the early cave sculptures are not imeommon, and on 
-the ground of this correspondence, the author dates the figure to 
“ the latter half of the fifth century or the beginning of the sixth ”. 
It should, however, bo recalled that a figure in exactly the same 
posture and rmdra (though with the marks of a Buddha) is represented 
on a stele in the Prince Li Museum in Seoul, and dated 578 ; which 
tends to show that the iconographic considerations do not offer 
sufficient ground for establishing an exact date. More important in 
this respect is the peculiar mannerism in the treatment of the mantle 
folds which is the same in these two sculptures. The Coiean piece 
gives lUi also an idea of the original shape of the broken halo, though 
the decoration has been different. I do not think that the t-ivo monu- 
ments are quite contemporary, but the above observations together 
with the facial type of the Bodhisattva make me believe that it 
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canaot have been executed before the middle of the sixth century, i.e. 
at the end of the Eastern Wei or the begin ning of the Northern Ch‘i 
dynasty. 

C 21-23, a standing Bodhisattva of remarkable sculptural refine- 
ment, I have previously placed in the Northern Chou period (667-581) 
and expressed the supposition that the figure originally had a circular 
halo. The author dates it “ not long before or after the beginning of 
the seventh century ” and remarks that it shows no traces of a halo. 
It is probably difficult to ascertain to what extent such traces may 
have been obliterated ; I am not able to express an opinion on this 
point without a renewed examination of the statue, but as all the 
corresponding statues have a circular halo, it seems unlikely that this 
did not have one, if it was not placed in a group of three figures against 
the background of a large nimbus (which seems less probable). In 
regard to the more important question as to its date of execution, I 
feel no hesitation : the general character of the figure, the way the 
garment is cut and the facial type (which is not very far removed 
from that of the above-mentioned seated Bodhisattva) point to the 
third quarter of the sixth century ; the most probable date would 
be about 560-70. Whether it was executed in the territory of 
the Northern Chou or in that of the Northern Ch‘i State, is more 
difficult to tell, because the stone material is in this instance not 
particularly characteristic ; I placed it in the Shensi group because 
of similarities with other figures which come from that part of the 
country. 

C 24-25, a standing Kuanyin, is correctly placed in the Sui period. 
It belongs to the same group of statues as those reproduced on plates 
312 and 314-316 in Chinese Sculpture, though the figure is of 
uncommonly clumsy proportions. 

C 26-27, a seated Buddha accompanied by two Bodhisattvas, is 
reproduced on pi. 276a in Chinese Sculpture, and described among 
the later works of the Northern Chou dynasty, which would make 
its date about 570-80. The author prefers the K‘ai-huang era of the 
Sui dynasty (581-601) and draws attention to two minute repro- 
ductions in Omura’s work which are hardly sufficient for establishing 
the date. The divergence is, however, too slight to be discussed here, 
but it might have been worth while to point out that this unpretentious 
little group is made of the yellowish serpeutinous limestone, which 
makes it possible to place it among the sculptures from Shensi. 

C 28-33, a four-sided stele decorated with a number of Buddhas 
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and Bodliisattvas in deeply-hollowed niches, seems to have been the 
cause of some perplexity and hesitation. The author draws attention, 
to points of iconographic and stylistic resemblance in works from 
many periods (ranging from the Northern Wei to the T'ang), but 
winds up with the statement ; “ The problem is to decide whether 
the piece actually dates from about the seventh centur}’ or is an 
archaistic work belonging to a latex period.” The answer is not very 
reassuring ; “ A tentative attribution to the latter part of the sixth 
or to the seventh century seems reasonable.” According to my 
experience of Chinese sculpture, old and modern, there is not the 
slightest reason to throw any doubt on this monument or to express 
hesitation as to its date. It is a characteristic example of tie Northern 
Ch'i period, executed about 575, the date inscribed on a stele in the 
University Museum in Philadephia, with which it shows the closest 
stylistic correspondences (see Eastern Art, vol. iii), not to mention 
several minor works of the same period which exhibit the same elements 
of style and decoration. 

C 34-36, a large standing Buddha, without head, hands, and feet, 
draped in a closely fitting mantle with ridged folds. The information 
supplied fay Mr. Walter Weinberger, who acquired the figure at its 
place of discovery, that it was excavated at the Hsiu-te pagoda in 
Ch'ii-yang, is perfectly correct. I have had occasion to investigate 
the spot, and we have good reason to presume that it originally stood 
in a temple at that place which is now destroyed. “ This work of 
Chinese genius . . . proclaims the mason to have been also an artist — 
a combination rarely displayed in Chinese Buddhist sculpture.” The 
first part of the statement may be accepted with some reserve, but the 
latter part would, no doubt, be denied by all who have had occasion 
to study the sculptural decorations of the numerous Buddhist cave 
temples in China, such as Yiin-kang, Limg-m6n, T‘ien-lung-shan, 
Yun-men, T‘o-shan, and several others, which untO some decade ago 
(when the wholesale destruction of these places took a new impetus) 
contained an abimdance of religious sculpture of the very highest 
order. Illustratioas or photographs, often taken under adverse 
circumstances, can never give an idea of the beauty and significance 
of this art which marked one of the summits of religious sculpture in 
the world. 

The statue is placed by the author in a comparatively late period ; 
he calls it “ Sung or earlier ”, which reasonably may be interpreted as 
Simg or the preceding epoch of the Five Dynasties, leaving it to the 
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reader to date it more definitely within this range of some 300 years 
(o. 900-1200). 

The author may have been led astray by circumstantial and 
ioonographio considerations. If criteria of style are taken into account, 
it becomes evident, beyond doubt, that the great statue is at least 
300 years earlier, i.e. a characteristic specimen of the K‘ai-huang era 
of the Sui dynasty (681-601). As I have pointed out in my various 
writings on Chinese sculpture, the unfailing e\’idence for the datii^ 
is offered by the stylization of the mantle folds and hems, which here 
(as in most specimens of early sculpture) is carried out in strict 
accordance with the prevailing style of the period. 

C 37-40, “a large balustrade in white marble,” or rather, the 
frontal of a platform for a Buddhist statue. It is ass^ned “to the 
latter part of the sixth century or the beginning of the seventh 
If this somewhat inclusive dating is taken to indicate not only the 
Sui dynasty (581-619) but also the Northern Ch‘i (550-581), it includes 
the correct date, which is about 560-570. This is proved by a com- 
parison with the sculptured pedestals or platforms under the votive 
stelae in the Museum in Cologne and in the Hara collection at Sanno- 
tani, the latter being provided with a dated inscription of the year 569. 
The frontal as well as the two stelae and a number of similar minor 
sculptures are typical specimens of the workshops at Ting-chou, 
Ch'il-yang, and neighbouring places in the Northern Ch‘i period. 

C 41-44, an octagonal piece decorated with four yak§as (or 
Lokapdlas) and four lions in niches, which has formed one of the lowest 
sections of a so-called $viTa pillar or ch'uang. Dated : “ probably about 
the tenth roatuiy.”. It is another characteristic specimen of the 
Ch'ii-yang ^vorlsahops, though of a comparatively advanced period ; 
in fact, it is one of Idle rare instances w’hen the date proposed by the 
author seems to me too early. There are a number of simOar pieces 
still standing or lying about in a more or less dilapidated condition 
in Cb‘u-yang and the neighbouring villages, though unfortunately 
without dates. Complete pillars of the type in question are to be 
seen at Feng-ch‘img ssu in Hsing-t'ang and at Lung-hsing ssh in Cheng- 
ting-fu; the foimf” is dated 1014 and the latter 1180, and they 
boldi contain lion bases similar to the above-mentioned piece. The 
.fashion'seems to have survived during a comparatively long period, 
'fhe pillar of which the above-mentioned piece formed part was 
evidently not one of the earliest, but it may well have been executed 
in the eleventh century. 
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C lOl-lOS offer the reproductions of another section of such an 
octagonal " siUra pillar”, decorated with eight musicians seated in 
niches which are framed by banded pillars. It is dated “ Sung or 
later ”. The style of the draperies and the architectural elements 
are here, however, considerably earlier. Pillars of this peculiar type 
are found on monuments of the Sui and T‘ang periods (for instance, 
at Yii-han-shan, c. 685, and at 8h§n-t‘ung-ssQ, 667), and the drapery- 
like arches ending in volutes are still of T'ang design. The most 
probable date for this fragment would thiis be, according to my 
knowledge, about the middle of the T‘ang period. It is certainly 
earlier than the previously mentioned piece. 

C 45-50 is the large lunette-shaped door lintel with a Buddhist 
Paradise executed in quite low relief and engraved design, which now 
is difficult to see, as it has been eaten away by Uie wear of weather 
and wind. The proposed date, “ probably about the seventh 
century,” appears to me too late. The author points out the 
resemblance between this lunette and. two large reliefs in the Freer 
Gallery (one of them likewise representing a Paradise), and I think 
this correspondence, which includes essential features of style, is 
sufficient ground to consider the two monuments of approximately 
the same period. The reliefs in the Freer Gallery, which are executed 
in higher relief and less corroded, conform to the style of the Northern 
Ch‘i dynasty ; the lunette cannot be much later — it seems to have 
been executed at the end of this same period. 

The following numbers in the Catalogue are allotted to several 
small bronze statuettes of slight importance, which hardly call for 
comment, and to two wooden statues to which we will return presently 
after wc have studied the sculptures in stone and iron. 

C 86-87, a Bodhisattva head in yellowish veined stone (called 
popularly yU-shih in China). The author says : “ This interesting 
head may be archaistic, or the product of a poor craftsman ; date 
doubtful,” and leaves it to the reader to form a more definite idea 
about it. I have never examined the original, but venture to suggest, 
on the ground of the excellent reproduction, that it is a thing made 
in quite recent years. 

C 88-89, a large Buddha head in cast iron with traces of colour and 
gildii^. According to the author, “ a definite date can hardly be 
assigned to it; the type is a late one,' which continued for many 
centuries.” This sweeping statement seems rather surprising, since 
the author himself has observed the resemblance between this head 
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and those of some of the iron statutes in the temple on Sbih-pi-shan in 
Shansi, reproduced by Tokiwa and Sekino (Vol. Ill, 4). The Japanese 
authorities do not assign any definite date to these statues, but they 
inform us that the temple, according to an inscription on a tablet, 
was founded in 823. Those who have visited this most picturesquely 
situated temple at the bottom of a high, moimtain gorge, will have 
observed that the iron statues in the Qi‘ien-fo hall are of various 
periods ; the later ones are certainly not made before the Ming period, 
while the earlier may go back to the end of T‘aug or the beginning of 
the Sung period. Their comparatively early date becomes evident 
in the noble shapes, the subtle treatment of the mantle folds and also 
in the facial types. They may still be of the ninth century, though 
it is difficult to ascertain, because dated specimens of this century are 
extremely rare. It may at least be said that their stylistic criteria 
do not contradict such a supposition. The head in the Eumorfopoulos 
collection belongs to the same early group ; it may be from the end 
of the ninth century — it is certainly not later than early Sung. 

The same head has caused a learned dissertation about the ear- 
lobes, the coiffure, and the usnl?a of Buddha. Without entering into 
the details of this discussion, I would venture to suggest that the 
bulbous (here somewhat broken) has been formed after the 

traditional shape of the sacred jewel, eintamani, the symbol of spiritual 
enlightenment, which in earlier sculptures often was placed at the 
feet of Buddha, but here seems transferred to his head. 

C 90-91, a Buddha head in more than life size, executed in white 
marble ; said to be “ probably Sung or later ”. The rather definite 
stylistic features of the head, the type, the treatment of the eyes, 
and particularly the ridged eyebrows, afford sufficient reason to 
date it three or four hundred years earlier. It is altogether a typical 
specimen of the Sui period, probably of the K‘ai-huang era (581-601). 

C 92-93, a monk’s head, is correctly compared and coupled in 
date with a similar head in the National Museum in Stockholm. The 
author might safely also have followed my indication as to the 
provenience, i.e. the province of Honan. These heads belong to 
the class of T'ang sculpture which was made either at Lung-men or 
in workshops radiating from this great centre of sculptural activity. 

C 94-96, two Bodhisattva heads, made of compressed clay and 
mad (wi) coated with a kind of gesso and pigments, They “ are said 
to come from beyond the frontiers of China proper ”, and catalogued 
as of “doubtful date ”. The legendary indication as to the origin 
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of these heads may have been the cause of the someivhat surprising 
observation that they “manifest Hellenistic tradition”. Similar 
heads made in mud and clay have been exported in dozens from the 
province of Shansi, and there are stiD many figures of the same type 
and material in situ. The most important ensemble of such statues 
may be seen in Hsia Hua-yin-ssu in Ta-t‘ung-fu, and they Trere most 
probably made in connection 'with the restoration of the temple in 
1140 or shortly after. Beproductions of some of them are included 
in Etudes d’Orientalmne 'publiees par le Musie Guimet a la mdmoire de 
Baymoride Linossier (1932), and I may particularly draw attention to 
the figure reproduced on plate Ixiii which shows the same type as the 
head C 95. There can be little doubt as to their unity of date and 
origin. 

C 96, a small representation of Buddha's Parinirvdva, said to be 
“ probably of the eighteenth century ”. The sculpture is e-vidently of 
little consequence, but to judge by the reproduction, it can hardly he 
later than Sung. 

C 97-98, a seated Buddha in dry-Iaequer with traces of pigment, 
dated “Ming or earlier’’. The rather free natmalistic treatment of 
the mantle as well as the type point, in fact, to the Y'iian dynasty. 

C 99-100, a small seated Bodhisattva of rather unusual type, 
executed in grey sandy stone mth traces of paint. MTien publishing 
this attractive figure nine years ago (Chinese Sculpture, pi. 566) I placed 
it in the Sung period, a dating which the author accepts, adding, of 
course : “ or later.” The scanty material of stone sculpture remaining 
from this period makes it difficult to arrive at a more definite date, 
but among the sculptures known to me, I would refer to the figures 
executed in relief on one of the small pagodas at the side of the so- 
called Nan i‘a or South Pagoda on Fan-shan in Chihli, which was 
erected in 1117 during the reign of the Liao dynasty. This is probably 
also the approximate date of the Bodhisattva statue. 

C 114, a Bodhisattva head, is the last stone sculpture in the 
catalogue. It is dated “ Ming or later ”, but the type and style of 
the head are quite characteristic of the Sung or CJhin period. It may 
be compared with the clay heads mentioned above, and should be 
dated to about the same period, i.e. the middle of the twelfth century. 

The collection includes also half a dozen wooden figures which 
might in'vite to a more detafied discussion than can find place here. 
The material of wooden statues from China has in late years growm 
very abundant ; I made a beginning in the sifting of it in an article 
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in Ostasiatiac^ Zeitschrift, 1927, but only a minor part of the material 
could there be taken into consideration, and the treatment is thus 
quite incomplete. I may, however, refer to this article for the dating 
of two of the statues in the Eumorfopoulos collection ; they are 
there placed in certain stylistic groups together with similar figures. 
C 82-85, a Kuanyin Bodhisattva iu the mahar^ailla posture, which 
in the catalogue is dated to the “thirteenth century or later”, is, 
according to my chronology, a work of the latter part of the twelfth 
century, while C 77-78, a seated. Bodhisattva, which ^ dated in the 
catalogue to the “ fourteenth century or later ”, belongs to a series 
of figures which probably were executed in the early part of the 
thirteenth century, though the type survived later. 

C 106-107, a standing Kuanyin, “ perhaps an archaistic product ; 
date doubtful.” As this same expression is applied to several sculptures 
of widely diverging dates and merits, it is difficult to say just what it 
may imply. If it is intended to throw a doubt on the object, it is 
properly used in the present case, because the figure is obviously a 
quite modern work. C 108-109 is, I should think, correctly classified 
as a work of the Ming period, but the two smaller “ Bodhisattvas ” 
described under C 112-113 as “ Ming or earlier ”, are fairly crude but 
powerful representatives of the kind of .wood sculpture which was 
produced in northern China (particularly in Shansi) towards the end 
of the twelfth century. They belong to a series of four Bodhisattvas 
(two standing and two kneeling) which evidently were arranged at 
the sides of a larger central statue. The two corresponding figures 
of this group are preserved in the Museum in Boston, and if the 
iniormatioa offered by the firm which imported these statues is correct, 
the central figure would have been the large Kuanyin in maharajoMd 
posture, now in the Art Institute in Chicago. The small figures would 
thus be acolytes of Kuanyin in the attire of Bodhisattvas, an 
interpretation which is quite possible. 

Of the three clay reliefs included in the catalogue one (C 73) is 
evidently a fine work in early T'ang style, though somewhat damaged, 
whereas the two others would require a closer study before I can 
express any opinion about them. 

The volume as a whole is an admirable production, which 
nobody interested in Chinese sculpture should pass over without 
careful study. It contains, as said before, much valuable information, 
historical as well as iconographie, which cannot be affected or belittled 
by the comments that I have attached to the clarification of some of 
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the items. I ventured to offer them in the interest of the very 
important material, and to further the study of Buddhist sculpture 
in China. 

OSVALD SiBfiN. 


Confucius and Confucianism. By Richabd Wilhelm. Translated 
into English by 6. V. and A. P. Danton. pp. x + 181. Kegan 
Paul, 1931. 6s. 

The Political Philosophy op Confucianism. By Leonard Seihlien 
Hsu. pp. xxii + 257. Routledge, 1932. 12s. 6d. 

The Origin and Development op the State Cult of Confucius. 
By John K. Shryock. pp.xiii + 298. The American Historical 
Association [The Century Co.). New York, London, 1932[ 18s. 
Mencius. Translated by L. A. Lyall, pp. xxviii + 277. 
Longmans, 1932. 12s. 6ii. 

The abandoning of the Confucian cult and the Confucian ideal 
by modem China appears to have resulted in a new and detached 
view of the sage and his teachings, and the present group of books, 
widely different as they are, have this in common. 

The late Dr. Wilhelm, whose death at the time when he was in 
process of developing a School of Chbese Studies at the University 
of Franldort-on-the-Main is a great loss to sinology, has given the 
student of the Confucian classics an excellent and concise guide to the 
life and teaching of the sage. The book includes a translation of the 
biography of Conficius in Ssh-ma Ch’ien’s Shih-chi as well as a critical 
examination of the data on which the life was based, and should find 
a place among those constantly referred to by all students of the 
pre-Confucian books and those of the Confucian school itself. 

Dr. j&ii’s aim is to explain the social and political psychology of 
the Chinese people in relation to their social and political development 
and to furnish some new points of view in political philosophy. His 
discussion of the sources of Confucian political philosophy and their 
reliability forms a useful introduction to the student of textual 
■criticism which, until recently, has been almost unknown in China. 
For the “ average reader ’’referred to in the Foreword, Professor Hsu’s 
•constant use of the Chinese terms for words which have a generally 
accepted equivalent in English {li and yiiek, for example, might quite 
satisfactorily he translated “ceremonies” and “music”, in many 
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if not all instances) is to be regretted. Some inaccuracies of pbrase 
are surprising, as for instance tie statement on p. 103 that li [aic/] 
“ provides a foundation for crime and lawsuits Dr. Hsii is, none 
the less, to be congratulated upon his interpretation of the social and 
political theories of Confucianism. Their influence on China for 
twenty-five centuries will be less surprising to the reader of his book 
than their wholesale rejection at the present juncture when China 
is seeking a democratic and virtuous government. 

From the theories of the Confucian school, we turn to the Con- 
fucian cult as practised, in China from the second century b.c. till 
modern times. The worship of the sage was not in the nature of an 
innovation. It was an outcome of the old ancestor-worship, and 
spread from the family of Confucius to the emperor and to the whole 
Chinese people. Only at certain periods was he regarded as a god, 
and since he himself refrained in his teachings from any discussion 
of spiritual beings, this phase can only be accounted for by the 
extending of the cult to the uninitiated. He was at other times rather 
the patron saint of scholars and officials, a great man and the ideal 
gentleman. Dr. Shryock's study, though it does not pretend to 
exhaust the material, carries us far beyond anything that has been 
done previously and opens the way for further investigation of the 
available sources. 

Whether or not the reader will enjoy Mr. Lyall’s new rendering 
of Mencius must depend upon his preference for things ancient or 
modern. The present writer confesses to visualizing a Chinese Henry 
Ford on reading of a “ land of ten thousand cars ”, but for the general 
reader, Mr. Lyall is doubtless mote readable than the rather stilted 
text of Legge. A new translation should make the old clearer, and 
it may be questioned whether the attempt to use a single English 
equivalent for a specific Chinese term conduces to this end. One 
great advantage of the present version of Mencius is that the form in 
which it is presented makes it attractive to a wider public than the 
earlier, annotated versions, intended primarily for students and 
sinologues. 


E. Edwards. 
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Exn Beitrag zue Kenntnis deh Chinbsischen Philosophie : T’ung- 
su des CeB-tsi mit Cu-iu's Commentar nach dem Sing-li Tsing-i. 
ChinesiscK mit mandschuischer uud deutscher Ubersetzimg 
und Aimerkungen. Herausgegeben voii Wilhelm Grube : 
Kap. 1-20 ; fortgefiihrt und beendet von Werner Eichhoen : 
Kap. 21-40. 9| x 6J. pp. xvi + 173. Leipzig, 1932. 

We have in this volume the continuation and completion of a 
•work published more than half a century ago. The T'ung shu is 
quite a short treatise, even with the commentary added, but it occupies 
an important position in the history of Chinese philosophy, for its 
aphorisms may almost be regarded as the foundation of the Sung 
school of Confucianism, culminating in the system of Chu Hsi. We 
have every reason, therefore, to be grateful to Herr Eichhorn for 
undertaking what usually proves to be rather a thanlcless task — 
the completion of another man’s unfinished work. He has done it 
with great care and thoroughness, following the general lines laid 
down by his predecessor, but showing an e.ven wider range of research 
if not of sinological knowledge. It was all the more urmecessary for 
him to make the following apology in his preface : “ Trotz alledem, 
fiirchte ioh, werden sich fiir scharf eindringende Geister noch geniigend 
Gelegenheiten finden, durch die strahleude Helligkeifc ihrer iiberlegenen 
Sachkenntnis mein kleines Licht zu beschamen ” (in spite of all this, 
I fear that plenty of opportunity will still be found for sharp and 
penetrating minds to put my little light to shame with the radiant 
splendour of their ewn superior knowledge). This sounds more 
sarcastic than sincere. 

Herr Eichhorn tells us that his aim has been not to couch his transla- 
tion in smooth-flowing language, but rather to give a faithful rendering, 
80 far as in him lay, of the Chinese text. What he overlooks is that 
to a skilled translator a combination of the two ideals is, in some 
measure at least, by no means impassible. Fidelity need not necessarily 
mean cumbrousness ; and much of the translation before us is distinctly 
cumbrous, besides being disfigured by the too frequent use of brackets. 
To take an example, 

^ is translated (p. 121); “Was daher die Lehie des Kung-tze 
angeht, so hat er, nachdem er (sie) schon (einmal) nicht in leichter Art 
und Weise offenbsrt hat, auch (anderseits) nicht einmal selbst die Tiefe 
seines Tao durch die Bede dargelegt.” I think that “ indem ” should 
be substituted here for “nachdem”, and that the sentence simply 
means : “ Since Confucius’ teaching was not lightly imparted, he did 
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not himself put into words the concentrated essence of his Tao.” 
Another passage where the translator would have done well to imitate 
the terseness of the Chinese original runs as follows : ffff ^ ^ 

^ ^ “ Having strength hut striving not — such is the way of Heaven.” 
Here he gives what is surely an indefensible rendering (p. Ill) ; “ Wenn 
man, nachdem man seine Kraft autgewandt hat, doeh nicht zum 
Ertolg geiangt, ist das (Schickung vom) Himmel ” (if, after expending 
OUT strength, we still fail to attain success, that is the dispensation of 
Heaven). 

It is a question whether the Manchu version, which is printed in 
romanized form in parallel columns with the German and takes up 
a good deal of space, need have been included at all. It may have 
proved of some use to the translators as a guide to the sense of difEouIt 
passages in the Chinese, hut very few nowadays have even a bowing 
acquaintance with this moribund language. 

An exceUent Chinese index is supplied, but it takes one a little 
time to discover that it is arranged under the 214 radicals. More- 
over, the references are to section and paragraph ; as the sections 
are not marked so as to catch the eye very readily (except in Grube’s 
portion of the book), page references would have been more convenient 
for the reader. 

Lionel Giles. 


Les Obigines de rAsTBONOMiE Chinoise. By Leopold de 
Saussote. 10 X 6|, pp. X + 698. Paris : Maisonneuve 
Praxes, 1930, 150 francs. 

Leopold de Saussure was bom in 1866, and died in 1926. He came 
of a French Protestant family which had emigrated to Geneva prior 
to the repeal of the Edict of DTantes. Attracted to a life at sea, he 
regained the nationality of bis forefathers and served in the French 
navy till he retired in 1899, with the rank of lieutenant. The last 
twenty years of his life were devoted mainly to the study of Chinese 
astronomy, when he turned to good account the knowledge of the 
^ar8_anii. the Chinese language first gained during his naval service. 
His earliest article on this subject appeared in 1907, in the itleuue 
gin4rale des Sciences, imder the title “ L’Astronomie chinoise dans 
I’AntiquitS ”, and this was foEowed by others in the same ioumal, the 
Archives des Scien^s physiques et mtureUes, Journal asiatique, New 
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China Review, and Toung Poo. The majority, twelve in number, 
appeared in the last-named. 

In this volume, al! but one of the T‘oung Poo articles are reproduced 
in photographic facsimile, only the pagination being changed so that 
the numbers run consecutively. It is a great convenience to have in 
handy form the most inaportant of these scattered writings which 
have corrected many erroneous notions concerning Chinese astronomy. 
All sinological students must regret that the author did not live 
to f ulfil his intention to revise and incorporate them in one work. 
M. Gabriel Perrand contributes an illuminating preface in which he 
quotes a letter from de Saussure, written a month before he died, 
varying his earlier opinions on the problem of origin. Instead of the 
view that the Iranian system had been borrowed from China, he then 
stated belief in the converse at an early date — some 2,000 years B.c. 

w. p. y. 


WiBTSCHAFT UND GeSELLSCHAFT ChINAS. By K. A. WlTTFOQEL. 

Vol. I. 8| X 5|. pp. xxiv -p 768 -1- map + 23 figs. Leipzig : 

Veilag von C. L. Hirschfeld, 1931. 

This is the first of two volumes, and it deab with agricultural 
production and distribution. The second will treat these subjects 
in a more comprehensive manner and include a study of social and 
political institutions, a bibliography, and an index. The author 
states that he cannot claim to be a sinologist, nor does be appear to 
have had personal experience of conditions in China. Thus he is 
somewhat handicapped in having to form conclusions from second- 
hand evidence which is bmited to writings in European languages. 
Many of these sources are not easily accessible, and the information 
is widely scattered. This systematic digest, collected with laborious 
thoroughness, provides a most useful compendium. 

Herr Wittfogel, following the method of Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Engels, investigates the history of early agrarian communism, feudal 
life, and later social evolution in China. This involves a detailed 
study of natural conditions : geological, geographical, and climatic. 
At the time of the T‘ai-p‘ing Rebellion, Marx came to the conclusion 
that China, once drawn out of her isolation, would rapidly fall to 
pieces. He predicted, however, the strong resistance to change 
exerted by village pursuits, coupled with the system of small holdings, 
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evcQ ia face o£ modem industrial production. Powerful new factors 
in communication — by rail; motor, and air transport — have brought 
about fundamental changes which seem likely to upset many of his 
carefully reasoned arguments. 

W. Perceval Yetts. 


The G-ilds of China. By H. B. Morse. Second edition. Longmans 
Green and Co., 1932. 

The first edition of this small volume was published so long ago 
as 1909. But though it has had to wait twenty-three years for its 
reprinting, that must be ascribed to the neglect of the public rather 
than to any other reason. It forms an admirable riswni of the customs 
regulating these private associations of Chinese merchants and artisans, 
and provides the reader with a clear conception of the methods 
governing their organization. We warmly welcome this new edition 
at the present time. We know of no other volume which illustrates 
better the basis of contemporary Chinese developments, which have 
been founded on the principles and methods of the secret society. 

H. D. 


Le Shinto : Eeligion nationals du Japon. Par Genchi Kato. 
Publication de la Soci6t6 Zaidan Hojin Mciji Seitoku Kinen 
Gakkai : traduite en fran§ais par la Maison Pranco-Japonaise de 
Tokyo. Annales du Muste Guimet : Biblioth^ue de vulgarisa- 
tion, Tome 50. 7^ x 5. pp. 250, 5 pis. Paris ; Paul Geuthner, 
1931. 36 francs. 

The original of this book, A Study of Shinto, the Religion of the 
Japanese Nation, was published in 1926, and was briefly reviewed in 
vol. xxiv (1926-7) of the Transactions and Proceedings of the Japan 
Society, London. To the same issue the author contributed an article 
entitled An Outline Sketch of Shinto ”, which is practically a resume 
of the present work. 

Y ith his wide and profound knowledge of world’s religions, ancient 
and modern, Professor KatS has set forth “ une 4tude sur Torigine 
et I’histoire du Shintolsme, d’un point de vue scientifique ”, the 
method employed being “ strictement historique, en dehors de tout 
dogmatisme Thus he finds in Shinto all conceivable forms of 
superstition and religious belief, such as Animatism, Animism, 
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Fetoshisin, Phallioisai, Spiritism, Anthropolatry, Ancestor Worship, 
Totemisro, Primitive Monotheism, and Polytheism. 

However, it is a problem whether “ les regies les plus strictes 
de la religion comparle ”, to use the author’s expression, can be applied 
indiscriminately to all religions. In a country like Japan where 
various peoples immigrated, ultimately to build up the Japanese 
nation, diverse beliefs and religions, some primitive and others more 
advanced, would in all probability have been introduced and mingled 
before Shinto took its crudest shape, and hence it would seem unwise 
to conclude that “le ShintS s’est d4velopp§ du polyd6monisme au 
polyth6isme dans le vrai sens du mot ” (p. 76). Ail that is known to 
us is that both polydemonistic and polytheistic elements, as shown 
by the author with a wealth of citations, are found in the religious 
belief of the Japanese people of the eighth century A.n. The five 
reasons given by Professor Kato in support of his theory as to the 
existence of monotheistic element in primitive ShmtO betray the 
partial diffusion alone, if not the entire absence, of such an element 
in Shintoism. 

In a study of early Shinto, as in other problems concerning ancient 
Japan, the language ofiers considerable difficulty, afiecting not a 
little the interpretation of the subject matter. Does the word Hirvko 
reaEymean“un jeune soleil, une etoile” and not “ Tenfant sangsue ” ? 
Professor Kato adopts both interpretations to suit his argument 
{of. pp. 22-3 ; 88). WTiat is the real signification of sagiri in Arne- 
no-sagiri and Kuni-no-sagiri f Does it denote “boundary” as 
suggested by Motowori, or does it signify “ brouillard ” as translated 
by Professor Kat5 (p. 185) ? Can we agree with the author in his 
opinion that “nous pouvons en toutc sScurit^ conclure que Tancienne 
conception japonaise de Tame ou esprit est ceDe de souffle et que 
I’expression : mourir (shinieru pour ski^nuru) signifle : rendre son 
dernier souffle, I’ame quittant le corps” (p. 43)? If the ancient 
Japanese concept of the spirit or soul were that of breath, and if 
tama meant “spirit, soul” and ski (?) “breath”, why were not 
these two words interchangeable in ancient Japanese ? Besides, 
there is a greater possibility that the word shinu “ to die ” is not a 
compound, and that its fundamental meaning is “ to become quiet ”, 
indicating the cessation of one’s activity. Similar examples are too 
numerous to quote here, and it is plain that any theory based on such 
doubtful grounds can hardly meet with universal acceptance. 

The above remarks go to show how difficult it is to draw out what 
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facts there may be hidden behind the myths that are recorded in a 
langnage not clearly understood, suggesting all the more the intrinsic 
merit of the present book. Indeed, Professor KatS’s work is beyond 
all praise, particularly in his elucidation of the ethical aspect of Shintft. 
Parallel cases cited from other religions of the world make the book 
extremely interesting to the general reader, The five plates illustrating 
the Ise and Idzmno Shrines and the procession of the removal of the 
Divine Mirror representing Amaterasu-Omikami are excellent, while 
the exhaustive Bibliography and the Index offer a useful reference 
to all .students of ShintS. 

The French translation is somewhat abbreviated and augmented, 
without altering the general theme of the work. Several misprints 
found in the names of places, of persons, and deities, can be easily 
corrected by referring to the Index, where they are printed accurately. 
La Maison Franco-Japonaise of Tokyo is to be congratulated on its 
undertaking of this translation work, an admirable effort to bring 
deeper understanding of the Japanese nation to the French-speaking 
people. 

S. Y. 


Translation of “ Ko-ji-ki ” or “ Eeoosds of Ancient Matters 
By Basil Hall Chamberlain. Second edition, with Annotations 
by the late W. 6. Aston. 8| x 6. pp. Ixxxv + 495, 1 map. 
Published with permission of the Asiatic Society of Japan. 
Kobe : J. L. Thompson ; London : Kegan Paul, 1982. 20 s.n. 

Of all the translations of Japanese hterature, those that have 
rendered the greatest service to the academic world are perhaps Prof. 
Chamberlain’s Kojiki and Dr. Aston’s Nihongi. Unfortunately they 
both have long since been rather inaccessible, often compelling a 
student to make a daily visit to a library in order to consult the 
Transactiois of the Asiatic Society of Japan and of the Japan Society 
in which respectively these translations appear. It is for these reasons 
that the second edition of the first-mentioned work is a welcome 
publication. It has been prepared from Dr. Aston’s copy of the 
Supplement with his own annotations, which had been inserted before 
his translation of the Nihongi was issued. For the convenience of 
readers, however, reference to the latter publication is added in this 
new edition, and a list, prepared by Professor Tsugita, of Japanese 
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works published on the Kojiki since the first appearance of Professor 
Chamberlain’s translation in 1882. 

It is idle to speak of the value of the present book, for it is a 
monumental work of one of the greatest living authorities on the 
Japanese language. It stands uncontroverted not because we are 
in a position to assume the absolute accuracy of the translation 
throughout, but because we have not, even during the intervening 
years, attained sufficient further knowledge of the eighth centiuy 
Japanese to add anything. And this inability is in spite of Professor 
Cbamberlain’s bappy imagination that “ the history of the Japanese 
language is too well known to us ” (p. vii), which is by no means true. 
■\\Tiat do we know of the phonetic system of eighth-century Japanese ? 
Does the specific usage of the Man-yo-gana indicate that there were 
more vowel sounds in the early part of that period than there are in 
modem Japanese ? Or does it suggest the existence of palatalized 
consonants ? Such points have not as yet received due consideration. 
The limitation of our knowledge of the Kojiki language is not confined 
to its phonetic system. Are not the meanings we attach to some of 
the words occurring in the eighth century literature sheer guess- 
work 1 Are we clear about the functions of all suffixes ? Until we 
have acquired a sound knowledge of these seemingly trivial elements 
we cannot profess that we understand the language. It is true that 
since ProfcMor Chamberlaiu published his translation of Kojiki 
attempts have been made to clarify various doubtM elements in 
ancient Japanese by Professors Ando, Hashimoto, Pierson, Yamada, 
Yoshizawa, and other researchers. Notwithstanding all these efiorts 
we have not discovered anjdihing important that would seriously 
affect Professor Chamberlain’s translation. 

From what has been said above it is clear that the present transla- 
tion is on the whole accurate to the beat of our knowledge of tbe 
language in which the original text is written. The only regrettable 
feature of the translation is that, while denouncing the explanations 
of early Japanese scholars regarding the structure of words as 
“etymological gymnastics” (p. 130, n. 16) the translator himself 
has fallen into the same error by trying to translate proper names. 
We may accept his contention that since it is so extremely difficult 
to draw a line between a proper name and a description of the 
personage {p. xx) one is tempted to translate the names where possible. 
But why the etymology of unmistakable place-names f We might 
almost aek, why the mention of etymology at all ? The value of the 
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book would be infinitely greater if the teanslator had ignored the 
groundless etymological expositions advanced by the early com- 
mentators instead of following them. As an example of such errors 
may be cited the name OkO’udia-tsu-mi, translated “ G-rcat-Ocean- 
Possessor”, where -mi is, according to Professor Chamberlain, 
equivalent to mochi “possessor” (p. 31, n. 8). If this derivation 
be correct, how are we to account for the presence of -isu-, which he 
doubtless regards as a “ genitive ” particle t Is not Oho-wcUa-mi 
sufficient, or even more adequate, to convey that meaning, like Oko- 
na-muji, translated “ Great-Name-Possessor ” (p. 81) ? There must 
be something at fault in the analysis of these names. 

In his long Introduction the translator explains (1) the authenticity 
of the nature of the text, (2) the method he has adopted in his transla- 
tion, and (3) the relation between the Kojiki and the Nikongi. Further, 
he proceeds to deduce from the text the manners and customs, the 
religious and politicsal ideas of the early Japanese, and finally discusses 
the beginniags of the Japanese nation and the credibility of the national 
traditions. These inferences alone present a very interesting piece 
of literature, and add considerably to the usefulness of the 
volume. 

There is, however, one point to bo noted. Speaking of the Chinese 
influence on Japanese culture. Professor Chamberlain quotes nari- 
kabura, a humming attachment to the arrow, as an example of such 
influence (p. Ixxix), telling us that “ it was used in China in the time 
of the Han dynasty ” (p. 87, n. 7). The earliest mention of narikabura 
seems to be found in the Shi}i-cU (& S) where it is described as 
having been used by the Hsiung-nu ^). This at once shows 
that the object under consideration was not of Chinese origin, and 
hence the Japanese may not necessarily have learned its use from 
the Chinee. 

Another and still more significant problem raised by Professor 
Chamberlain is the question of early Chineee loan-words. Important 
as it is, this problem is nevertheless a very difficult one to solve 
and some of the identifications given on p. Ixxix cannot be accepted 
readily. If the word/itm “ document ” has really been derived from 
the Chinese jfc (Anc. Chin, miuan) as is believed by the translator 
(p. xlix, n. 66), then we must consider that the Chinese final n was 
replaced by -m in Japanese under the influence of the preceding 
labial syllable fu. There seems no other explanation for this sound 
substitution. But then, how about hwme “army (1) ” (p. 134, n. 7) 
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and huni “ land ”, which Professor Chamberlain is iuolined to identify 
with the Chinese (Anc. Chin, kj/it^n) and f|5 (Anc. Chin, gliuan) 
respectively ? If g‘iu3n gives rise to kuni in Japanese, hiudn must also 
become kuni, not hume. Thus the etymology of one at least of these 
two words is incorrect, unless there is some other reason to account 
for this inconsistency. 

The following suggestions as to details of translation may prove 
useful to the serious student of ancient Japanese. 

p. 25, n. 5. Ye-hme should read E-hime, since ye and e were 
clearly distinguished at the time when the Kojiki was compiled. 
For the phonetic value of h see Professor Pierson’s The ManydiU, 
book i, pp. 38-43. 

p. 29, n. .31. Motowori does not suggest that “ nu may mean 
‘ moor ’ and de (for te) ’ clapper-bell but says that nude may mean 
^ “a clapper-hell” [Zemhu, vol. i, p. 217). 

p. 41, n. 6. The word ‘"moreover” is Professor Chamberlain’s 
rendering of S, shibaraku “ just ”. of the Shimpukujibon (the edition 
of 1371-2). Motowori’s readings madzu. tsubara ni (Kojikiden) and 
ashita ni tsubara ni (Kokun Kojiki) should be rejected, 
p. 88, 1. 16. “floor” should read “door” (for ^). 
p. 96, 11. 13-14. Mushi-humma translated “ warm coverlet ” 
seems to mean “a hemp coverlet” as suggested by Mr. Matsuoka 
(Kogo Daijiten, p. 1234). The word mushi “hemp, linen (?)” is 
probably aldn to fusa “hemp ”, and its cognates seem very widely 
distributed over the globe : Goldi &oso, Oroche boso, busu, Manohu 
boso, Mongol bos “ linen ”, and in many other languages, both ancient 
and modern. Compare, for example, byssus. 

p. 112, n. 5. Ari keri, translated “it is”, is Motowori’s careless 
emendation of the original ari nan, ^ ^ Jg. The same is true 
of “it is ” (p. 163, 1. 13 and n. 11) for ari nari, ip S, and 

“ it was ” (p. 297, 1. 14) for inashi nari, ^ This nari- form 

should be distinguished from the Aen’-form which occurs in an keri, 
Jf IP (?) a. “ I have! ” (p. 46, 1. 7 and n. 1) ; an keri, ^ MM 
“ no I ”, mashi keri, ^ jR (?) i^, “ no ! ” (p, 117, 1. 9) ; imashi keri 
^ 15 a! “ there is ” (p. 251, 1. 16 and n. 16). 

p, 116, 1. 10. “ head-hangii^ ” should read “head-inclining”, 
for (g means “ to incline ”. 

p. 123, 1. 27. The word todaru, here translated “ rich and perfect ”, 
has been interpreted by Professor Ando as signifying “ brilliant, 
shining ” {Gengo to Bungaku, vols. i and vi). It occurs again in the 
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expression todaru ama no nikisu no su$u, here translated “the soot 
on the heavenly new lattice of the gable ” (p. 126, U. 10-11). 

p. 134, n. 10. The tsvohi in kabu-tstichi and the tsutsui in kubu- 
tsutsui, iehitsnlsid seem to mean “haft, hilt”. They are probably 
derived from *tut- “ to hold, grasp, withhold, restrain, refrain ”, from 
which also come the words tsutsumi “ captivity, hindrance, mishap ”, 
tsutsushmu “to refrain, be prudent”, etc. 

p. 160, 1. 8. “ head ” should read “ neck ” (for 0). 
p. 178, 1. 13. “the lovely [one]” is Proffer Chamberlain’s 
translation of ^ {in the Shimpukujibon) which Motowori took for 
Jg, ys, and interpreted as e, “ lovely But since ye and e were 
carefully distinguished at the time of Kojihi it would be more 
appropriate to consider the character ^ as representing ^ “ good, 
fine, beautiful ”. 

p. 193, 1. 8. “eleven” should be “eight”, 
p. 210, n. 18. “the first two of these three characters ” should 
read “ the first and the last of these three characters ” 

p. 232, n. 7. The word agitofu is derived from agi, agiio “ jaw ” 
and is best translated “to open and close the mouth, to babble”. 
Motowori’s rendering “ to say ‘ agi ’ (my lord) ” is far-fetched {ZenshU, 
vol. ui, p. 1296). 

p. 244, n. 7. There is no such word as me-guna in Japanese. This 
is a result of Motowori’s wrong etymology of woguna “ hoy ” which 
assumes the meaning “ male ” in the fimt syllable wo. 

pp. 248-9. The word negi (jjg @) is here used in two different 
senses “ to entreat ” and “ to entertain ”. Thus, “ Be thou the one 
to take the trouble to teach him [his duty] ” (p. 248, 11. 15-16) means 
“ Be thou the one to entreat and make him understand ”, and “ I have 
been at that trouble ” (p. 249, 1. 5) signifies "I have already asked 
[him] ”, whereas “ How didst thou take the trouble ? ” (p. 249, 11. 6-7) 
must denote “ How didst thou entertain [him] ? ” 

p, 290, 1. 1. “ firmly standing ” should be followed by “ [as] the 
Deity of Medicine” which is the usual interpretation of kuski no 
kami, ^ JD fl- 

p. 297, n. 2. According to Professor And6 chidaru (^p gft) is 
identical with todaru (^ ^ gg). already mentioned under p. 123. 

p. 362, 1. 8. “ Come ” should be followed by some such word as 
“stealthily” which seems to be the meaning of shUata ni mo 
# ^ 

p. 375, 1. 12. The sentence “ At this time there came over people 
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from Kuie ” should follow “Again the Kahase Retainers were 
established ” in I. 13. 

p. 394, n. 4. In the Shimpulnijihon the two words ascUo 
“morning” and yufuto “evening” appear in the forms asako (p^ 
and yufuke ^ If-) respectively. The -to in the former 
pair of words, like -ke and -ko (?) in the latter, is a locative auffiz ; it 
has no such signification as “ doois ”, in which Professor Chamberlain 
has followed Motowori’s interpretation (ZctisAu, vol. iv, pp. 2098-9). 

p. 399, 1. 2. “ Song ” should be “ Song-Hedge 

p. 400, n. 12. “ so ” after “ liie original being ’’should read “ shi ”, 
as it is wTitten 

Lastly, the following misprints and omissions may be noted. 
The forms as printed are given first ; — 

I. Chinese CItamciers. — p. xxxviii, 1. 11, xxxix, 1. 39.- 

iSi| ; p, 30, n. 2, j: ; ±. p. 36, n. 11, P- 64, n. 9, 

^ ; IS, ; W- P- 73, n. 9, ^ ; Jf. p. 102, n. 3, H M or |i. 
p. 114, n. 10. ; a. p. 137, n. 6, S ; g. p. 159. n. 26, ifi ; fg. 
p. 162, n. 5, * ; J]. p. 165, n. 2, p. 218, n. 17, M A ; 

S I® A- more correct translation would therefore be “ people 
of that side [-building] ”, meaning “ you ”, 

II. Proper Names. — p. 30, n. S, ; -su-hime-. p. 42, 

n. 12, Nara- ; Naru-. p. 49, n. 17, -ne- ; -«o-. p. 49, n. 18, Nika- ; 
Naka-, -komi ; -kami. p. 63, n. 12, -fumi ; Afumi. p. 106, n. 2, 
-musu-bi- ; -subi-. p. 120, n. 9, Tori- ; Ame-no-tori-. p. 125, n. 37, 
Kumu- . . . -kami ; Kami- . . . -mikoto. p. 128, n. 5, -no-nigi ; 
-no-ni-nigi. p. 199, 1. 7, Mato ; Maito, p. 204, 1. 4, Mimi- ; Miwi-. 
p. 205, 1. 12, Oho- ; Oto-. p. 206, 1. 4, -be ; -ne. p. 213, 1. 1, Igaka- ; 
Ikaga-. p. 222, 1. 11, Otokuni; Ohokuni. p. 257, 1. 8, Sugamu ; 
Sagamu. p. 293, n. 21, Atjucki ; AgacM. p. 325, 1. 1, daughter of 
the Duke of Muragata in Himuka ; daughter of Ushimoro, the Duke 
of Muragata in Himuka. p, 348, I. 1, -iratsume ; -iratsume (three 
Deities), p. 360, 1. 7, Thereupon Anaho ; Thereupon Prince Anaho. 
p. 376, 1. 4, Wake- ; Waka-. p. 376, n, 6, Himokuma- ; Htnokuma-. 
p. 407, 1. 27, Hirataka ; Hiiotaka. p. 408, 1. 6, -wake- ; -waka-. 
p. 408, 1. 18, Kara- ; Kata-, p. 410, 1. 28, -kura-tama- ; -kura-futo- 
tama-. p. 411, 1. 6, Inawe ; Iname. p, 411, 1. 8, Ihakumo ; Ihakuma. 

III. Songs. — p. 418, 1. 13, yo ; ya. p. 418, 1. 18, ko-ra ; ko, 
p. 420, 1. 5, Shigekoki ; Shikekoki. p. 421, 1. 17, tatanamu yo ; 
tachi ni keri. p. 422, 1. 3, o ; a, p. 422, 1. 6, Tatanatsuku ; Tata- 
nadzuku. p. 422, 1. 17, Wotomo ; Wotome. p. 422, 1. 22, -motorofu ; 
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•motohorofu. p. 423, 1. 12, Isa ; Iza, p. 426, 1. 10, wo ; ha. p. 426, 
1. 20, wataji iLO : watari ni. p. 428, n. 19, mikahoshi ; migahoshi. 
p. 433, 1. 13, hi ; ni. 

S. Y. 


The Phonetics of Japanese Language. With Reference to Japanese 
Script. By P. M. Suski. 7x 6. pp. 123. Los Angeles ; The 
Science Society; London: Kegan Paul, 1931. 9s. 

The author of this work seems unaware of the fact that since 
E. E. Edwards published iSfude phon&iqii^ de la langm japonaise, 
nearly thirty years ago, many books have been written on Japanese 
phonetics, as, for example, A. Imagawa’s Tohyohm (1915), K. Jimbo’s 
Kokugo Onseigahu (1926), G. Mori’s Pfonunaiation of Japanese (1929), 
and H. E. Palmer’s TAe Principles of Ii(ymaniaaiion with special 
Reference to the Romanization of Japanese (1930). Naturally the 
present book does not give us any further information on the subject 
than that with which we are already familiar. 

The first half of the book is devoted to a study on the S3ratem of 
Japanese writing. This is because Mr. Suski felt it “ a necessity to 
describe how Japanese sounds are outcome of Chinese sounds and 
ancient Japanese ; the language itself is based, not on spoken tongue 
but rather on written words, which allow varied sounds, circum- 
stantial or personal” (p. 55). Here it must be pointed out that 
the author uses the word “sound” with three distinct meanings. 
When he tells us that “ there are 101 single sounds in spoken Japanese, 
which may be written in Romaji ” (p. 97), we should not wonder how 
these 101 different sounds can be adequately represented by 26 
Roman letters, for the author means by “ 101 single sounds ” as 
many syllabic sounds. But when he speaks of “ Chinese sounds ” 
(p. 55) and “ 304 Japanese sounds ” (p. 8) he refers in both oases to 
the On of the Chinese characters. His third use of the term is normal. 

Despite this wide application of the word “sound” the author’s 
intention can be sufficiently gathered from his statement cited above, 
i.e. to explain the history of the sounds as heard in modern spoken 
Japanese. Most unfortunately, however, he has not made adequate 
use of the valuable materials we have before us for such a purpose. 
He should have taken into consideration all the known facts relating 
to the phonetic system of Japanese since the eighth century instead 
of giving the lists of “ 304 Japanese sounds of Kanji” (pp. 8-11) and 
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tie Man-yo-gana w-iti an antiquated Roman transcription (pp. 46-8). 
Not only do tiese serve no purpose in a book on phonetics, but they are 
also misleading, because tie phonetic values of tie Man-yo-gana, tie 
Kam signs and the On of tie Chinese characters have undergone 
a series of changes in the process of time. 

Although the book under review cannot be called a serious work 
it may benefit the beginners of Japanese who wish to acquire a 
rudimentary knowledge of the modem system of Japanese writing 
and of the sounds as heard in careful speech of Tokyo citizens. Space 
does not permit us to point out the errors, which are not infrequent 
in this volume. 

S. Yoshitakb. 


Die legemdabe MaghazI-Liteeatdb. By Rum Pabet. pp. viii -h 251. 

Tiihingen : J. C. B. Mohr, 1981. 

In his earlier studies in the Arabic folk-literature Dr. Paiet has 
shown what a fertile and little-explored field still awaits investigation 
outside the familiar range of the Aralian Nights and the ‘Antar and 
Hilal romances. In the present work he has developed more fully 
his own method in relation to an important but neglected section of 
this literature, which he first summarizes and then subjects to analytical 
examination, with results not only interesting in themselves but also 
of value for the study of the inner aspects of Islamic thought. The 
importance of the Arabian Nights for such a study has long been 
recognized ; that of the popular romances associated with the history 
of Muhammad (the ^iro-romances) and his wars (the MagMzl- 
romances) — the latter of which form the subject of this work — is no 
less great, though specialized within a narrower range, and to some 
extent coloured by the peculiar conditions of a particular period. 
Moreover, the fact that several of them have been printed and reprinted 
of recent years shows that they have not yet lost all their meaning 
for the present day. 

These romances naturally concentrate upon the jihad and the 
relation of Muslims to non-Muslims of all kinds, and do not step far 
outside these limits. By the picture which they give of the popular 
attitude to these questions they furnish an interesting commentary 
upon and supplement to the theoretical expositions of the Muslim 
jurists and the data supplied by historical and literary works. In 
the second part of his book Dr. Paret methodically arranges the 
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informatioQ thus gleaned under separate heads, which often throw 
illuminating side-lights on the orientation of popular Muslim thought 
(e.g. its positivism and optimism, pp. 171-2; the magical value of 
ritual recitations, pp. 178-180 ; conversion and missionary activity, 
pp. 232-3). The period from which the principal redaction of the 
romances dates, (the first half of the fourteenth century) has left its 
mark on their contents ; on the one hand there was the stimulus of 
Islamic feeling caused by the reaction from the Crusades and the 
Mongol domination, on the other the close alliance between the new 
Sufi fraternities and the trade guilds, which had just reached full 
development, and explains the strong ‘Alid sympathies within their 
Sunni framework. One may even be tempted to describe them as 
a kind of Slrat ‘All, but the manner in which the more definitely 
Shi'ite doctrines are whittled down to conformity with Sunni views is 
very well illustrated hy the author (p. 207). The romances show in 
general a somewhat monotonous lack of imaginative power, diversified 
only where they are based on incidents related in the genuine historical 
sources, the general reliability of which thus receives confirmation 
in an unexpected way. These reflections of the historical works are 
carefully noted by Dr. Paret ; those of the Qur’an are occasionally 
referred to, but not made the subject of a special investigation. Among 
the unhistorical materials too, however, there are some interesting 
details. It is a surprise to find a Muslim version of the mediaeval 
Christian legend of Mubammad’s coffin — here it is a heathen idol 
which is suspended between magnets (p. 215) ; and the story of 
Haddam’s artificial Paradise (pp. 99, 221) might he taken for an 
echo of the familiar story of the “ Old Man of the Mountain ” were it 
not for the counterpart of an equally artificial Hell. 

H. A. R. G. 


VoRisLAsnscHE Altertukieb. By Carl Rathjens and Hermann 
V. WissMAKN. (Rathjens-v. Wissmamische Siidarabien-Eeise. 
Band 2. — Hamburgische Universitat. Abhandlungen aus dem 
Gebiet des Auslandskunde. Band 38.) pp. xvi + 212. Hamburg, 
1932. 

The authors of this work were, by a fortunate chance, enabled to 
carry out in 1927 a short arohseological tour in the vicinity of §an‘a, 
and even to supervise the excavation of a South-Aiabian temple at 
the village of Hugga. Hurriedly though it was done, and at a none 
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too promising spot, the results of their investigation have thus a 
certain historic importance as the firstfruits of excavation in the 
Yaman. Its tangible results were, indeed, rather meagre, and it is 
greatly to the credit of the authors that by a careful piecing together 
of their fragmentary materials -with those of earlier explorers, they 
have induced them to yield such a respectable body of evidence and 
conclusions. Apart from the archseological finds, which provide 
confirmation of the remarkable architectural and constructional ability 
of the Sabjeans, and their simple but effective decorative processes, 
some additional light has been thrown on the ancient culture of the 
Yaman, particularly as regards burials. Whether, however, the 
existence of two types of temple plan and two types of burial is 
sufficient to support the hypothesis of an old Hamitio culture, which 
fell about 1000 B.c. before the advauce of the more familiar Semitic 
culture from the north, is still doubtful, as also is the suggestion (p. 72) 
that the South Arabian temple was the architectural forerunner of 
the Islamic mosque. But the gradual accumulation of evidence for 
some sort of relations between Arabia and the Hamites is becoming 
more and more impressive, and there will be general agreement with 
the authors’ conclusion that the key to these oldest racial and cultural 
problems must be sought in the Yaman. 

H. A. R. G. 

Hjstoeical Facts fob the Arabian Musical Influence. By 

H. G. Farmer, pp, xii + 376. London : William Reeves, n.d. 
12*. 6<f. 

Readers who are not acquainted with Dr. Fanner’s earlier writings 
on the musical contribution of the Arabs to medieval Europe would 
be well advised to read carefully his chapter on “ Music ” in The 
Legacy of Islam before attempting this book. This for two reasons : 
one, that the present work expressly excludes the subject of mensural 
music, which the author himself regards as the most important legacy 
of the Arabs ; the other, that in order to grasp the bearing of many 
of the arguments, it is essential to have some idea of the procJS^ 
a whole. The genesis of the book was a series of articles iii the 
Standard, replying to a criticism of Dr. Farmer’s original pamphlet 
on the Arabian Influence ; bothese have been addedalonginttoduiitory 
chapter and forty-eight Appendices dealing with individual points in 
detail. The greater part is taken up with the defence of medisval 
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Arabic musical science against the ill-informed depreciation of the 
Clitics, and Dr. Farmer has little difficulty in dislodging them from 
this singularly weak position and driving home his counter-attack. 
On the other hand, he admits that definite proof of Arabian influence 
in the Western systems of solmization and notation are still lacking. 
The difficulty with which he is faced is the same as that which confronts 
nearly all students of medieval culture. LiUrrwry evidences are late 
and not very satisfactory, and the kernel of the problem lies in the 
extent to which vi‘va~voce transmission, both practical and theoretical, 
can be demonstrated on more or less indirect testimony. Of the 
probative value of the “ clues ” which Dr. Fanner brings forward 
it is hardly for a layman to judge, but there will be general agreement 
with his claim that they are entitled to serious consideration. 

H. A. E. G. 


The Muslim Creed. By A. J. Wensinck. pp. 304. Cambridge 
University Press, 1932. 15s. 

“ There is no God but God and Muhammad is the prophet of God.” 
It is a shock to learn that Islam existed without this declaration. 
Both parts of it are contained in the Kuran but they were not at first 
united in a challenge to the unbelieving world. In Medina Muham m ad 
was busy in persuading the tribes to acknowledge him and was so 
bothered by material cares that he was more concerned with the 
payment of the religious tax than with the form of words in which 
his headship was recognized. As the elements of the confession are 
found in the Kuran so are the beginnings of a creed, “ Each one 
believe in God, his angels, his scripture, and his apostles.” The 
spiritual history of Islam from the prophet’s death till about a.d. 750 
is contained in the traditions. Most of these are comparatively late 
or have been revised to agree with later fashions of thought or action. 
One can only admire the insight with which Professor Wensinck has 
sifted the mass of tradition and written a convincing history of Muslim 
though^ Even such an elementary creed as the “ five pillars of 

Island"'” iaith, prayer, the religious tax, fasting, and pilgrimage — 

was of slo^ growth. One form of this says that Islam has four 
coounands prohibitions, the things forbidden being vessels 

for keeping wips- clearly early, but it has been revised by the 

insertion of the Another defines the duties of a Muslim 

as tke service of performance of prayer, payment of tax, and 
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keeping the bonds of relationship. Another sa.ys five daily prayers, 
the fast, and payment of tax. Islam has moved a long way from 
the first sermons of Muhammad ; the great problem is no longer how 
to escape hell but how to distinguish a Muslim from other men. The 
same circumstances gave rise to traditions on the difference between 
faith and Islam ; the definition of faith is not philosophical but a 
statement of its content, belief in God, his books, and his prophets, 
following the example of the Koran. When men flocked into Islam 
in crowds the old believers doubted the newcomers’ sincerity. The 
words, “ he who takes part in the holy war does so to his personal 
profit,” reveal the doubts felt by some at the course Islam was taking. 
Opposition to the Khawari] produced the statement that the pro- 
nouncement of the confession was enough to make a man a Muslim. 
One variety of this tradition ends with the words, “even though 
Abu Dharr should turn up Ms nose ” ; such obstinate doctrinaires 
as he were forerunners of the Khawarij. Islam never got beyond 
the position of Eaekiel that the last moment’s of a man’s life decided 
Ms destiny. 

Discussions about God did not begin till the making of traditions 
had almost ceased, though one, wMch denies the intercession of the 
prophet, agrees with the teacMng of the Mu'tazila. If the canon of 
tradition had been closed a little later we should have had the opinions 
of the prophet on the attributes of God and the relations of substance 
and accident. With the Mu'tazila the book reaches a subject wMch 
is comparatively well known and loses the interest of novelty, for up 
to tMs point the matter has been quite fresh. There follows a sketch 
of their teaching, the reaction led by al Ash'aii, and later developments. 
Then come translations of several creed-like documents with a com- 
mentary clause by clause and elaborate cross-references. In the latest 
creed God is a deduction from the existence of the world ; there could 
not he a better proof of the change that Islam had undergone. This 
second half of the book is heavy going, upholding the epigram that 
religion is interesting till it becomes theological. Indeed, one is 
tempted to say that the first hundred pages must have been written 
by a Frenchman and the rest by a German. In the book as it stands 
many subjects are treated in three commentaries representing three 
stages in the history of dogma. It would probably have been easier 
leading if the texts had been given with the briefest notes possible 
and the Mstory of each doctrine given connectedly in a joint 
commentary. 
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It is instructive to find that in the heat of controversy a practice 
(p. .168) is declared to he necessary, when passions had cooled some- 
what it became commendable, and later still allowable. A change 
of terminology may be noted. A1 Aah'ari uses makan for substratuin, 
Shahxastani uses maJiall. 

A few details are open to question. The phrase, “ pretend to 
remove taneik ” (p. 90) is a slip. The advocates of allegorical inter- 
pretation claimed to distinguish the qualities of God from those of 
men while their opponents charged them with denying these qualities 
to Him. “ MaitOain tanzih’' is wanted. Ma'bad {p. 63) took his 
ideas from Susan. Maqrki calls this man SansSe. In Pehlevi one 
sign does duty for both w and n ; is there any authority for preferring 
one form of the name to the other ? “ Beauty and ugliness, beautiful 
and ugly ’’ (p. 63) should surely be “ right and wrong ”. The problem 
is the origin of our ideas of right and wrong ; some said that a thing 
was tight because God willed it to be so while others held that right 
would be right though there were no God. ‘Ahd Allah ibn SaTd 
(p. 136) and Abu Muhammad 'Abd ADah ibn Sa'id (p. 144) are probably 
the same man though there are two entries in the index {it is called 
Register, p. 204). There is some doubt about the name but everyone 
calls him ibn KuOab or al KuUabi not al Kilabi. The author quotes 
(p. 44) the tradition, “ Whoso commits fornication cannot be faithful 
at the same time, etc.” The translation gives the meaning attributed 
to the words by the exegetes, but the words themselves are frankly 
antinomian. The sentence at the top of p. 213 scarcely makes sense. 

To turn to bigger matters. It may be asked if enough weight has 
been allowed to the influence of Christianity. We may doubt if the 
religious ideas which al A'sha learnt at Hira had much effect on Muslim 
theology, but ‘Abd ADah ibn ‘Umar had a friend in Syria who was 
unsound on predestination (quoted by "Vlieger, p. 201). This would 
show that Basra was not the only place where new ideas fermented. 
John of Damascus is quoted (p. 71). “ The divine light and workings, 
though one and simple and indivisible, shine in various ways in the 
individual beings, according to their goodness,” which is like the 
theory of Abu T Hudhail that the attributes of God differ according 
to the variations of what is known and done {Maqalat, p. 486). Has 
views on heaven, too, recall the Christian idea of rest from labour ; 
this or Neo-Platonism is the more likely source, not elaborate specula- 
tions on the nature of finitude. Islam made the same distinction 
between the will of God and his good pleasure as did Christianity 
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(p. 145) ; and an attempt is made to separate Jcalam from qaid as 
XoyM are distinct from pijixara. A problem of interest is the origin, 
of istatd'a, “ faculty ” as it is translated. Muslims argued whether 
it existed before or with the act or both before and with ; whether 
the faculty for faith was also the faculty for unbelief or not. It may 
be that the word comes from the Kuran, like Icasb and khadhlan, for 
the Kuran and the comments of popular religion on it had more 
influence on religious thought than is usually recognized. Thus the 
Mu'tazihte interest in scorpions was due to those as big as camels 
which public fancy put in hell to torment sinners. But it is note- 
worthy that Theodore Abu Quira uses this word, faculty. “ In the 
body is the existence, equipment, and faculty for all the movements 
of man’s nature.” He also speaks of “ the faculty of powers ” and 
“ power of faculty By going outside the limits which Professor 
Wensinck has set himself we could find other points of contact. The 
innovations of early Islam were not true heresies but symptoms of 
growing pains. Those, whom the historians of dogma condemned 
as non-Muslims, were sincere in calling themselves Muslims. 

It is tempting to suggest that the power of intercession given to 
the prophet (p. 181) is a survival of the Arab spirit. The Kuran shows 
that the Arabs regarded the minor Gods as intercessors ; history tells 
that mediators were employed in every branch of life, and this custom 
has not died out. The intercession of the prophet is this habit carried 
into religion. 

A turning point in the hatory of Islam is connected with al Ash'ari. 
The author inclines to the view that the doctrine usually called Ms 
really belongs to his school. There is no doubt that al Ash'aii went 
over to the right wing of Islam. Shahrnstani called him a disciple of 
Ibn Kullab. Would the conversion of a prominent Mn'tazilite have 
caused such a stir ? Could anyone give up the habits of thought of 
a bfp. t.imp. ? The words put into his mouth, “ I do not begin a dis- 
cussion on theology, hut when others go deeply into what is not 
fitting, I call them back to God’s decrees,” do not exclude reasoned 
discussion of religion, though revelation not reason is the foundation. 

The footnotes need revision ; the references to the maqalat do nob 
agree with the copy in the School library. 

Professor Wensinck has paid us a compliment by writing this book 
in English and we appreciate it. The first five chapters can be ret om- 
mended to all who want to know something about early Islam and 
students cannot do without the whole book. There is something 
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in it for all, language, history, and law, besides theology. Only those 
who have worked through a collection of traditions can appreciate the 
immense labour that has gone to the making of this book. The 
professor has never let his material get out of hand ; his facts are 
carefully arranged and point to his conclusions without ever obscuring 
them. It is a human book and a wise. 

A. S. T. 


IjE Pelertnage de la Mecqub. Par Dr. Duguet. pp. 337, Paris : 

Les Editions Rieder, 1932. Fr. 30. 

The true subject of this book is not named in the title, yet two- 
thirds of the whole are given up to cholera. To introduce his subject 
the author gives a description of the pilgrimage which is so readable 
that it is almost ungracious to say that one or two points are open 
to critioism. The world-wide appeal of Islam is made clear by tables 
showing the lands from which the pilgrims come. The problem is 
the poor pilgrim ; two of them walked across the Lybian desert 
where the space of 300 kilometres produces nothing but stones. A 
chapter is given to the sacred towns in Irak and the traf&o in corpses 
from Persia. In the body of the book the author describes the 
epidemics at Mecca, the hospitals (!), the development of preventive 
measures outside the Hedjaz, and his hopes for the future. The 
policies of the Turks, King Husain, and Ibn Sa‘ud, the change in 
defence from long quarantine to inoculation and disinfection, and the 
growth of the International Sanitary Conference are explained. He 
records inhuman wickedness and magnificent courage and generosity. 
A squeamish, layman should not read some of the pages just before 
dinner or bed. In former days the deserts formed a sufficient shield 
for the health of Europe ; a caravan rotten with cholera was clean 
before it was out of the desert. The steamship and motor have 
changed that. The great danger has always been secrecy and the 
contraband traffic. The conclusion is that all pilgrims should be 
protected by inoculation against cholera, plague, and smallpox before 
leaving their homes ; then the Hedjaz will not he in danger itself 
no. a danger to others. There are a few misprints, one of which makes 
the name of Dr. Olschanietzki even less pronounceable than it is by 
nat ire. A very useful book. 


A. S, T. 
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Ta’rikh-i Jahan-oushay op Juwayki. Vol. iii, being a facsimile of 
a MS. dated a.h. 690, witli an introduction by Sir E. D. Boss, 
pp. 108. London ; The Royal Asiatic Society, 1931. 

The first volume of JuvraynI’s Ta’nkk-4 Jahm-gitsha was published 
in 1912, and was followed by the second volume in 1916. Of vol. iii, 
pp. 1-184 {covering 69 out of 108 pages of the present edition) had 
long been printed, but other urgent wort delayed the completion 
of this most important enterprise by Mirza Muhammad khan Qazvinl. 
Persons interested in Persian history will be glad to hear that the 
learned editor is now actively passing the volume through the Press, 
and before long the critical edition of the whole of Juwsyni’s text 
will be in every orientalist library. 

This good news does not in the least impair the value of Sir D. 
Ross’s initiative in bringing out a facsimile of this very good manuscript 
of vol. iii, dated 690/1291. This new copy will be welcome for the 
preparation of the printed text, and even when the latter is ready, 
this photographic reproduction will keep its utility both on account 
of the documentary value which every ancient and consistent manu- 
script possesses, and for scholastic purposes. There is no better 
philological exercise for scholars and students than the study of a 
manuscript which has always some personal problem about it. 

In the English table of contents a slip must be corrected : on 
p. 93 of the MS. it is Jalal al-to, master of Alamut who is in question 
and not the homonymous Khwarizmshah. 

V. M. 


The Damasots Chronicle of the Crusades. Extracted from the 
Chronicle of Ibn al Qalanisi. By H. A. R. Gibb. pp. 368. Luzac, 
155. 1932. 

The editing and translation of this volume must have been a trouble- 
some and difficult task. Professor Gibb is tberefore the more to be 
congratulated on its accomplishment. It is a great thing for the student 
of the early'crusades to be provided with a text which shows them how 
those expeditions appeared in the eyes of a pious Muslim gentleman, 
In a number of details the latter differs materially from the narratives 
of the Christian chroniclers. -Many of these differences are matters of 
chronology, on which, at least ‘so far as appears at first sight, nothing 
verr much depends. More interesting is a detail of the crusaders’ 
siege of Damascus. According to William of Tyre, the crusaders 
VOL. vn. PART 1. 15 
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abandoned a good camp for a bad one o'W’ing to tbe treachery of some 
among them who took a bribe from the Muslims for so doing, and, 
the chronicler adds, were paid, as they deserved, in leaden coins gilt 
over to deceive them. Ibn al Qalanisi says nothing of this, hut points 
OTit that the crusaders moved from their original camp because the 
Muslims had diverted the course of the canal by which they had been 
supplied with water, and adds that their second camp was more com- 
fortably placed than their first, In this matter the Muslim writer is 
more likely to be right than, the Christian. He was probably an eye- 
witness of tbe siege, and records that when the crusaders abandoned 
the siege their corpses stank so as to sicken the very birds. 

It is, however, as presenting the other point of view that this 
Muslim chronicle is specially valuable. No one, of course, would be 
likely even without his aid, to forget that another side existed. But it 
is well to be reminded of the delight with which the people of Damascus 
watched the heads of their enemies being carried on spears through their 
streets, and that this pious public servant regarded the Latins as 
idolaters and polytheists. Another very interesting point emerges 
from his narrative. Readers of the Western chronicles certainly are led 
to regard the Muslim dominion in Syria as a united thing. But, in fact, 
it was far otherwise. Damascus for example passed from the hands of 
a Berber garrison holding it in the name of the kbalif of Egypt into 
those of a Turkoman garrison holding it in the name of Saljuk Alp 
Arslan. Syria was divided out among a host of warring prinoelets, 
whom Sultan Nur-ud-din and later on Saladin, had a world of difficulty 
in uniting against the common enemy. 

H. D. 


The Problem of the Noeth-West pRONirER, 1890-1908 : With 
a Survey of Policy since 1849. By C. CoLunr Davies, Ph.D. 
(Cantab.), pp. xii -j- 220, 3 maps. Cambridge University Press, 
1932. 12s. &d. 

This is an admirable and clearly written study of what the author 
rightly describes as one of the most difficult, but at the same time one 
of the most interesting, frontier problems in the world. The book 
gives an excellent survey of the intricate history of the North- 
West Frontier of India since 1848, together with a more detailed 
discu^ion of various defence schemes that have been adopted or 
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suggested since 1890. Dr. Davies, wlio is a thorough master of his 
subject, has based hie account upon official documents and other 
original sources, and has presented the results of his careful research 
wpik in a lucid, impartial, and well-balanced form, The interest 
of the booh is greatly enhanced by the fact that the author has a 
considerable personal knowledge of the border country and has made 
a first-hand study of the racial characteristics, customs, and religious 
beliefs of the tribesmen. 

The book opens with a detailed discussion of the relative merits 
of the four possible lines of defence — ^the line of the Indus, so warmly 
advocated by Lord Lawrence despite all the lessons of history, the 
old Sikh line which Lord Roberts declared to be an impossible frontier, 
the line which was demarcated in 1893 as a result of the negotiations 
conducted by Sir Mortimer Durand and which possesses no strategic 
merits, and the so-called scientific frontier commanding the passes 
between Ran Hah aT and Kabul. From the military as well as from the 
political point of view not one of these frontiers is entirely satisfactory, 
but the force of circumstances, the restless and marauding activities 
of the tribesmen and the Russian advance in central Asia, has com- 
pelled us, often against our will, to move forward almost continuously 
towards the scientific line. British policy regarding the North-West 
Frontier has fluctuated incessantly and h as not infrequently sufiered 
as a result of conflicting political opinions at home. Even a Viceroy 
as pacific in his intentions as Lord Ripon, however, who came to India 
with strict injunctions to reverse the forward policy of his predecessor, 
Lord L)iiton, and who had made up his mind to withdraw from the 
recently acquired positions in Baluchistan, when confronted by the 
steady advance of the Cossacks upon Merve was forced to admit 
that a policy of retirement was impossible. Not only was Baluchistan 
retained by the Liberal Viceroy and the railway reconstructed at 
considerable expense, but an extension of the line to Chanak was also 
undertaken. 

Dr. Davies’s intimate knowledge of the character of the native 
population and his detailed description of British relations with 
individual tribes bring home to the reader the great political difficulties 
of the frontier problem. We never have had, and probably never can 
have, a single uniform policy for the whole frontier zone. The system 
employed'by Sir Robert Sandeman of granting allowances to friendly 
tribes was eminently successful in Baluchistan, a region in which 
the tribal chiefs were powerful enough to control thejr followers ; 
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but it proved an utter failure when tried by Mr. R. I. Bruce in 
Wasiristan among the lawless, undisciplined hordes of the Mahsuda. 

The formation of the North-West Frontier Province during the 
Vieeroyalty of Lord Curzon was, in the opinion of Dr. Davies,, a 
necessary part of the reconstruction foUowing tlie rising of 1897 — 
a rising that was due primarily to the forward movement of the early 
’nineties, but was stimulated by an outburst of fanaticism among the 
Airidi tribes and by the sinister influence of Afghan intrigues. Lord 
Curzon’s frontier policy of “ withdrawal and concentration ” 
undoubtedly led to a sounder system of border administration and 
“ gave to India a longer period of rest from border warfare than had 
been experienced for many weary years ”. 

A separate chapter is devoted to the study of Anglo-Afghan 
relations. The establishment of a strong, independent, and friendly 
State does not, as Dr. Davies points out, in itself solve the 
problem of Indian defence. Russia is still a potential danger to our 
Indian empire, nor can the Government shirk the responsibility of 
protecting the friendly tribesmen of the Frontier Province against 
the incursions of robber bands from across the border. The vulnerable 
portion of the Frontier lies between Peshawar and Quetta and military 
strategists are almost unanimously of the opinion that to protect 
this area it is necessary to hold both the eastern and the western 
extremities of the five main mountain passes. In normal times the 
defence of the Frontier, in Dr. Davies’s opinion, can be entrusted to 
native troops, but he emphasizes the importance of greater inobility 
in oases of emergency which can only be ensured by the construction 
of a more efficient road and railway system to enable British troops 
to be rapidly concentrated at any point of danger. 

The final pacification of the Frontier, if such a thing is indeed 
possible, must necessarily be a slow process. Waziriatan, it should* 
be remembered, is not a self-supporting country and from time 
immemorial economic necessity has compelled the tribesmen to eke 
out their precarious existence by means of robbery and plunder. 
Dr. Davies, however, produces convincing evidence to show that from 
1890 onwards political propaganda, instigated directly or indirectly 
by the Afghan Government, has been a potent cause of unrest among 
the tribesmen. Until the blockade of the Persian Gulf, too, in 1910 
warfare on the Frontier was certainly augmented by the alarming 
increase of gun-running that was going on. It is essential for the 
security of India and the maintenance of peace on the Frontier that 
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British predominance in the Persian Gulf should be maintained and 
that any recrudescence of this illicit traffic in arms should be instantly 
suppressed. 

Politicians of all schools of thought who are interested in the well- 
being of India, should most certainly read Dr. Da's'ies’s book and 
should bear in mind his warning that “ any Great Power which fails 
adequately to protect its frontier ceases to be great ; any empire 
that neglects this important duty of sell-preservation is eventually 
overthrown 

The book contains three excellent maps prepared by the author, 
and a most useful bibliography. 

CUTHBBRT HeADLAJI. 


The Jesuits and the Gre.at Mogul. By Sir Edwaed Maclagan. 
pp. xxi -f 434, 12 plates, 2 maps. London : Burns Oates and 
Washbourne, 1932. 17s, 6d. 

This well-written and well-arranged work provides the student 
of Indian history with the first comprehensive account of Jesuit 
activities in Mughal India from Aquaviva’s mission in the reign of 
Akhar to the death at Lucknow in 1803 of Father Wendel, the ex- 
Jesuit. Although Sir Edward Maclagan offers an apology to his 
readers for the frequency with which they are introduced to the 
authorities on which his narrative is based, no such apology is necessary, 
for much of the value of this book Ues in the excellent arrangement 
whereby future investigators may readily find references to informa- 
tion scattered throughout numerous publications. Useful work on 
this subject has already been done by Father Hoaten, a list of whose 
articles will be found in Appendix ii, and by Mr. C. J. Payne whose 
AM>ar and the Jesuits and Jahangir and the Jesuits were published 
in 1926 and 1930 respectively. It is interesting to note that manu- 
script copies of several works in Persian written by the Jesuit 
missionaries form part of the Marsden collection in the School of 
Oriental Studies. These are described in considerable detail in 
Chapter xiv. 

When it is remembered that the Persian, sources for the last ten 
years of Akbar’s reign are of little historical value, some idea will be 
obtained of the importance of the Jesuit reports for any recdnsbiuction 
of the history of this period. The Tabakd'.-i-Ahbari does not extend 
beyond the year 1593 ; Badaoni’s worlJ ends in 1595 ; and the 
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Akharmma, which is historically unimportant in its later chapters, 
comes to an abrupt conclusion with the murder of Abul Fazl in 1602. 
More than this, the testimony of the Jesuits, like the general body of 
European evidence, serves as a useful corrective to the official historians 
so prone to eulogistic descriptions of the activities of contemporary 
monarchs. Badaoni, a stern and orthodox Sunni, is of course violently 
opposed to Akbar's eclecticism. Again, the Jesuit Fathers, unlike 
Hawkins and other rough sailors of the period, were cultured men 
and skilled observers. At the same time, in order to arrive at the 
truth, it is always necessary to take their religious and political views 
into consideration, for not only did they represent the forces of the 
Counter-Reformation but they were also leaders of deputations from 
the Portuguese settlement at Goa. It must always be borne in mind 
that they were not casual travellers but men who came into the 
closest contact with Akbar and Jahangir. Residing at the Mughal 
court, theyTiad, in the early days of the mission, unrivalled oppor- 
tunities for observation, and, if it were for this alone, their opinions 
must carry great weight. 

At first the Jesuits turned their attention to the conversion of 
Akbar, but the attempt ended in failure. There were many reasons 
for this. The Jesuits attributed their lack of success to the fact that 
Akbar was a bad listener ; that he was quite unable to give up the 
pleasures of the harem and confine himself to one wife ; and that he 
was seeking a sign, such as the fire ordeal, but no sign was forthcoming. 
Akbar himself stated quite fr ank ly that he foimd the doctrine of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation to be the chief obstacle. Bohlen in his 
Alie Indien and Noer in his Kaiser Akbar suggested that Akbar was 
influenced by reports which had reached him of the cruelties of the 
Inquisition at Goa, but Sir Edward points out that there is nothing 
in the records to show that Akbar had heard of the Inquisition. 

The chapter on Shah Jahan contains an excellent and detailed 
examination of all the available evidence relating to the attack upon 
Hugli and the fate of the Christian prisoners. Opinions will always 
he divided as to whether this can be cited as an example of religious 
or political intolerance. It is now generally recognized that the 
orthodoxy of Aurangzeb was not so abrupt as has sometimes been 
imagined, for there was a gradual growth of intolerance after the death 
of Akbar. NeverthelesK’, as the author points out, the Fathers 
hopes that in the person of Dara Shikoh they would once more be able 
to establish their influence in high places. The victory of Aufiangzeb, 
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however, sealed the fate of the Jesuit xoissions. But, even under the 
greatest Puritan monarch of Muslim India, certain Fathers were 
exempted by a parwana in 1693 from paying the This privilege 

was continued by Bahadur Shah. Similar exceptions were granted 
by Farrukhsiyar and Muhammad Shah. In analysing the failure of 
the Jesuits it should not be forgotten that the decline of Portuguese 
political power also adversely affected theirinterests, forthe Portuguese 
alliance was no longer regarded as important. 

Other interesting and important subjects dealt with in this valuable 
work are the Indian Bourbons, Akbar’s Christian wife, the influence 
of the missions on Mughal painting, and Jesuit enterprise in Tibet. 
Readers who have forgotten Cicero’s advice in De Senectute will be 
interested in the chapter on cemeteries. 

C. Collin Davies. 


The Origin and Growth of Caste in India. Vol. I. By Nripendka 
Kumar Dutt. pp. xi + 310. Kcgan Paul, 1931. 12 j. 6i. 

Caste AND Race in India. By G. S. Ghuete. pp. vu + 309. Kegan 
Paul. 1932. 10s. 6d. 

The Caste System op Northern India. By E. A. H. Blunt, pp. Lx 
+ 374. Oxford University Press, 1931. 15s. 

Indian Caste Customs. By L.- ,S. S. O’Malley, pp. ix + 190. 
Cambridge University Press, 1932. 6s. 

This diversified group of volumes approaches the problems of caste 
from very different angles. Both Mr, Blunt and Mr. O’Malley deal 
with the caste system as it exists now. Mr. Blunt is concerned almost 
exclusively with the United Provinces, and has aimed at gathering 
together into one volume the various information scattered through 
census reports and the works such as those of the late Mr. Crooke. 
Mr. O'Malley’s purpose is much more general. He seeks to draw 
a general picture of caste as it exists to-day in India as a whole, and 
to estimate the extent of the changes which have been introduced into 
it by modem conditions. Both volumes are well done, and succeed 
in their purpose. Mr. Dutt’s volume forms the first of a work intended 
to survey the history of caste throughout the whole period of Indian 
history. At present he has reached the year b.c. 300. He is nminly 
concerned with expounding the traditional theories of caste contained 
in the classical texts, and, so far as the present volume goes, does not 
seem to have anything very new to say. Mi. Ghuiye’s work 'is perhaps 
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the most original of the four, and contains much matter of interest. 
He, too, has much to say that will be famOiar to many of his readers ; 
and on the whole he must be adjudged to have exaggerated the position 
of the Sudra even under the early Hindu regime. But he devotes part 
of his volume to a criticism of the theories of the late Sir Herbert 
Risley, especially the theory that the nasal index corresponds closely 
with the social precedence of the caste-men concerned. Mr, Ghurye 
concludes that while this theory is true in a broad sense for northern 
India, and especially for the United Provinces it cannot be applied at 
all to the other provinces, such as Bombay or Madras. He is therefore 
inclined to think that whereas in northern India the population is as 
a whole homogeneous, elsewhere Brahmanism was carried hy a small 
number of men who found themselves obliged to take women of the 
country as wives and so introduce new complications into the problem 
of the- relations of caste and race. 

H. D. 


Colonial Policy. By A. D. A. De Kat Angblino. 2 Vols, pp. viii 
+ 630 ; vii + 674. The Hague : Martinus Hijhofi, 1931. 

These volumes are an abridged translation of Dr, De Kat Angelino’s 
massive work on the development of colonial policy. Such translations 
are moat welcome. The work itself is concerned not with colonial 
policy as a whole, but with the development of Dutch colonial policy — 
that is to say, with the development of the Dutch possessions in the 
East. Very little has been published in English on this most interesting 
topic, in which every Englishman concerned in any way with Anglo- 
Eastern interests ought to be well-read. Eor the problems of tie Dutch, 
and the goal of their policy, are much the same as our own. Both nations 
are seeking to deal with their responsibilities as trustees for others ; and 
if in some respects the Dutch task has ever been easier than ours, that 
does not rob their proposed solutions of value. The present work is 
divided into two parts. The first is concerned with matters of principle ; 
and those who are acquainted only with the older history of Dutch 
colonial administration will be surprised at the liberality which pervades 
the expression of Dr. De Kat Angelino’s views. His subject of discussion 
is the difhcult and evasive problem of the relations of East and West. 

discusses such questions as the modernization of Eastern States 
and'.more particularly the methods hy which the cultures of Europe 
and Aeia can best be synthesized. He then proceeds to supplement his 
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theory of the relations of Holland, and its Eastern dependencies by 
an analysis of the actual facts of those relations. Here his work bears 
most closely on such topics as the relations with the protected states 
of India or with the Federated States of Malaya. The Dutch were 
always peculiarly careful to preserve as far as possible the older forms 
of government and with them the families of the rulers. They 
consciously sought to perpetuate the indirect mode of government 
which in large parts of India the English were too impatient to preserve, 
although elsewhere and in more recent times we seem to have changed 
our attitude. Here, specially, the present work should provide English 
readers with food for thought, We hope that they will take advantage 
of the opportunity provided for them by the publication of these 
volumes. 

H.D. 


The Life op the Icelander Jan Olafsson. Voi. II. Edited by the 
late Sir Richard Temple and L. M. Anstey. Halduyt Society 
(Bernard Quaiitcli), 1932. 

The value of this volume lies in the interesting and minute detail 
which the writer, a gunner in the service of the Danish East India 
Company, gives us of life aboard ship and life in garrison at Tranquebar, 
in the early years of the seventeenth century. Olafsson wrote many 
years after the events which he describes ; his memory plays him false 
regarding names and dates ; his love of the supernatural invests his 
dreams with a portentous significance ; his love of the marvellous 
creates a sea-serpent ofi the Indo-Danish settlement ; his self- 
importance evidently exaggerates the affection and respect shown to 
him by the rest of the ship's company. But despite these limitations 
of his accuracy, his narrative forms just the sort of story which 
hundreds of returned mariners, Dutch and Danish, English and 
Portuguese, must have related to their friends and families after their 
return from the remote Bast Indies, amid a hushed and not over- 
credulous silence. Every now and then he records a detail which 
reminds us pointedly of the difference between his generation and ours. 
Such is the remark that when he was undergoing a surgical operation 
on his hand, he had six men to hold him fast. He shows us the garrison 
at Tranquebar mounting guard, and closing its gates at service-time 
and dinner-time. He notes (to the present writer's great surprise) 
that the garrison bathed daily. He illustrates the early practice of 
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easting lota to determine which of a body of condemned prisoners 
should actually be put to death. On the technical side perhaps the 
most interesting detail which he has preserved is the method of loading 
the ship’s guns at a time before it was the custom to allow the guns 
to he carried inboard by the recoil of their firing and when, therefore, 
it was necessary to load them from a platform outside the ship itself. 

H. D, 


Across the Gobi Desert. By Sven Hedin. Translated from the 
German by H. J. Cant. pp. xxi + 402, 3 maps. Routledge, 
1931. 25s. 

The interest of Dr. Sven Hedin’s account of his latest expedition 
into Central Asia lies even more, perhaps, in what he promises to tell 
us than in this prel imin ary record. The story of the journey, 
interestingly as it is told, is yet unimportant when compared with 
the scientific work of the Mission, of which we hear just enough to 
wish that the account had been published in full. 

The discovery of the bed of the ancient bop Sea, of which the 
mysterious Lop-nor is but a shrunken remnant, and the fulfillmg of 
the predictions which he made thirty years ago regarding what he 
believed to be an inevitable change in the position of the lake, must 
have given Dr. Hedin great satisfaction. If, as he himself says, the 
expedition had done no more than solve the Lop-nor problem which 
has so long intrigued geographers, it would have justified itself. But 
it did much more ; and we hope that it will not be long before the 
record of the scientific side of the expedition becomes available. 

Already both European and Chinese members of the party have 
published in part their discoveries in geology, archeology, topography, 
etc., but the relation in English of the scientific results of the expedition 
would greatly increase our knowledge of Central Asia, and enhance 
the author’s reputation as an explorer. 

Dr. Hedin has been fortunate in his translator. 

B. Edwards. 


Mtakma Min Okchokpon Sadan. Compiled by U. Tin. 2 parts. 
Eangoon: Government Press, 1931-2. 

As its title indicates, this is a book on the public administration 
of Burma in Burmese times. It covers a period of over five centuries, 
from the reign of the Shan King of Ava, Min Kyiswa Sawke (1368-1401), 
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to that of King Thibaw, who was deposed by the British in 1886. 
Besides historical information, it contains much that is of great 
interest to the research student regarding old customs and beliefs of 
the Burmese. 

For the information given, the compiler, U. Tin. has had recourse 
not only to royal orders, vernacular histories of Burma and Aiakan, 
records of the Hlutdaw, or supreme court, stone epigraphs, and 
inscriptions on pagoda and monastery bells, but also to private 
documents which heretofore do not appear to have been made public, 
and the subjects range from coronation rituals and the duties of kings 
to the duties of slaves to their masters. There are also sumptuarj' 
laws which include rules prescribing the kind and texture of cloth to 
be worn by persons of each class of society. 

Some of the depositions of thugyis, or village headmen, that were 
recorded when the Sittan, or Eevenue Inquest of King Bodawpaya. 
was made in 1784 contain curious details. For example, every villager 
who grew Mnnunwe (spinach) had to give the headman a bundle, 
and those who grew gourds, two gourds ; each householder was bound 
to give him a bundle of firewood a month, and when a buffalo or ox 
died, the thugyiwa^ entitled to receive two ribs of beef, aprivilege which 
must have been appreciated when the slaughter of cattle was strictly 
forbidden on religious grounds. When the headman died he was buried, 
or burnt, in a specially ornamented coffin. Some of the depositions 
show that gynsBcocracy existed in certain villages where the thugyi 
was always a woman. 

The population of Burma, according to this inquest, was about 
two millions. It is now well over thirteen millions, but the hiU-tribes 
could not have found a place in the census of 1784. Bodawpaya'S 
/StWan is regarded as forming an epoch in the rural annals of Burma. 
It was based on the sworn statements of village headmen and forms 
a complete record of the population and resources of the Empire, 
and as the boundaries of headmen’s jurisdictions were recorded it is 
referred to even at the present time. Like the English Doomsday Book 
of 1086, it was popularly regarded as an instrument of fresh exactions. 

It has been said that Empalement has never been a legal penalty 
in Burma, but on p. 6, vol. 2, it is mentioned as being one 
of the thirty-two kinds of punishments which kings may inflict on 
their subjects. Of the remaining thirty-one, nearly all are abominably 
cruel according to our notions. 

At the end of the book is an account, which evidently has been 
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taken from private sources, of Kow Thibaw, the last of the Burmese 
langs, came to succeed his father instead of one of the elder princes, 
of whom there were many, and it is stated that during the first year 
of his reign, the young king had resolved to visit London, and actually 
had begun to select the members of his suite, when he abandoned the 
project owing to the opposition of Queen Supyalat and a favourite 
Minister, the Taingda Mirtgyi, who feared, doubtless with good reason, 
for distrust and treachery between brothers has been the inveterate 
canker in the royal families of Burma, that one of the senior princes 
might seize the throne during the King’s absence. Had Thibaw made 
this visit, the subsequent history of Burma might have been written 
difierently, the wholesale massacre of princes and their families, 
a massacre which greatly exceeded in the number of persons executed 
all previous massacres, might not have taken place, and Thibaw would 
not have gone down to posterity as Madayat pa Min, the king who was 
taken to Madias. 

W. A. Hertz. 


AHistortof CJRDuLiTERATimE. By T. Grahams Bailey. Heritage 
of India Series, pp. xii -|- 120. Calcutta : Association Press, 
1932. 3s. 

It is hardly creditable to British scholarship that no history of Urdu 
literature by a British author has hitherto appeared, and that Garcin 
de Tassy’s Histoire de la littiratwre kindouie et kindoustanie, of which the 
first volume was published over ninety years ago, stiU remains a 
standard work. It is only quite recently that anything comprehensive 
was again attempted, this time by an Indian scholar, Ram Babu 
Saksena’s History of Urdu lAteratiwe being published in 1927. This 
is on the whole an admirable book, but it lacks references and, being 
intended rather for the general reader than the specialist, it tends to 
avoid minutis. In the circumstances the limitations imposed by the 
small scale of the “ Heritage of India ” series must have been galling 
to Dr. Grahams Bailey ; but perhaps he will be able to expand the 
present work into something more substantial on the lines, though 
not necessarily of the proportions, of Professor Browne’s volumes on 
Peraian literature, with illustrative extracts. No one is better qualified 
for such a task, and Urdu, if only for the reason that it is almost certain 
to have a distinguished future, deserves detailed historical treatment. 

For the present. Dr. Grahame Bailey has given us a useful sketch 
history of the language from its beginnings down to 1928. Writers 
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who weie alive in that year have been excluded, with the exception 
of Sir Muhammad Iqbal, while not much is said about the Press and 
the various hterary journals, in which, as a matter of fact, some of 
the best contemporary writing is to be found, Most of the boot is 
taken up with a list of some 250 writers of poetry and prose, with 
notes on their lives and works. Some of the notices are naturally very 
brief, but those on the chief personalities and movements are sometimes 
models of felicitous compression, hardly anything of first rate interest 
being omitted. 

Two special features of the book are the importance attached to 
the influence of the Panjab and Panjabi on tbe early development of 
the language, and the lucid account of the growth and influence of 
Daldinl Urdu — the latter a remarkable phenomenon to which 
insufficient attention has hitherto been given, and on which the 
author furnishes some fresh details, the fruit of recent research. 

Ab regards the influence of the Panjab, Dr. Grahamc Bailey makes 
an original point in observing (page 6) that “ Urdu is always said to 
have arisen in Delhi, but we must remember that Persian-speaking 
soldiers entered the Panjab and began to live there nearly 200 years 
before the first Sultan sat on the throne of Delhi”, and that what 
is supposed to have happened in Delhi must, in fact, have taken place 
in Lahore centuries earlier. On the other haud it is easy to overrate 
the importance of this. No doubt some kind of mixed Urdu or camp- 
language existed in the Panjab before Delhi became the main capital, 
but Panjabi left httle or no trace on the literary or spoken idiom that 
survived, the grammatical structure deriving from Western Hindi. 

There is no space here to discuss Dr. Grahame Bailey’s appraise- 
ment of the leading figures in Urdu literature. Mir, Anis, and Ghalib, 
he says, are probably now regarded as the thi'ee greatest poets in the 
language, while he implies that Sauda’s reputation has declined. 
It is interesting to compare this judgment with Blumhardt’s remark 
that Sauda, “ is universally considered to be the greatest of Hindustani 
poets ”, and with that of Bam Babu Saksena, that be is generally 
considered to be tbe greatest and most powerful of Urdu poets.” 

The definition (page 3) of divan as “ a collection of poems, chiefly 
gazals ”, might be amplified. Though tbe word iHvan is sometimes 
loosely used, it usually implies in Urdu as in Persian an alphabetical 
arrangement. Juvainl's Jahan-kushM (page 11) was completed in 
A.D. 1260, not in 1180. 


J. V. S. Wilkinson. 
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Veli Krisan Ruemani eI. By PkithIraj. Translated by the late 
Jagmal Sih. Revised (in translation) and edited by Thakur 
Ram STh and Suraj Kaean Paeik. 9x 6. pp. 9 + 914. 
The Hindustani Academy, Allahabad, 1931. Price 6 rupees. 

Prithiraj was a gallant sixteenth-century prince as mighty with 
his pen as with his sword, upheld by an equally brave wife. His 
famous letter to Pratap Sih may be adduced as characteristic of his 
warrior spirit. But while his bravery in the field has been recognised, 
his merits as a poet have not. The editors of this book hold that he 
ranks with the great soids of Hindi Kterature and can commune on 
equal terms with Tulsi, Sur, Cand, and Hari^candr. Not much of his 
work is extant, but what exists, both in Pihgal and in Dihgal, 
particularly in Dihgal, is of excellent quality ; indeed in the latter 
he excelled all other poets. He must, of course, be distinguished 
from Pritinraj Cauhan, Cand Bardai’s hero. 

A long introduction by Suraj Karan Pank mentions the four 
principal dialects of Rajputana, and gives useful information about 
the literature. Mevatl, which resembles BIgaru, is very “rough 
and ear-piercing ”, and has no literature. Another dialect of no 
literary importance is M^vi. At the present day all Rajputani prose 
is written in Dhfidhaii, known also as Jaipuri, which is spoken in 
Jaipur, Alvar, and Haroti. The most important dialect is MMvari, 
in which the authors include Mevarl, Thali, and Jodhpiml. Its poetical 
literature is both extensive and inspiring. The old literary form of 
Rajputani is called Dingal. In the sixteenth century when Prithiraj 
wrote, it was already different from the language of prose, and now 
even educated Marvaais find it difficult to understand. 

Rajputana has always been the home of bards, and the time of 
Pritifraj was specially prolific in poems of martial prowess, narrating 
great deeds, human or superhuman. Foremost among these, not 
imwortby companions to Krisan Rukmam n Yel%, are Rukminl Maiigal 
by Padm Bhakt and Narasl ro Mahero, the author of which was a 
humble woodman. 

The Introduction contains a few pages on Dihgal grammar by 
Narottam Sih, who compiled also the vocabulary (2,500 words). 
The text of Prithiraj ’s poem, 610 lines in length, is printed along 
with a commentary, followed by over fifty pages of “ various readings ” 
and 300 pages of Notes. The commentary is founded on four others, 
the best of which, written in Dhudhari and contemporary with the 
poem itself, is printed in extenso as an appendix ; another in Maxvarl 
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is by a Jain paij(Jit. Two others are in Sanskrit, and one of these 
is given in a second appendix. 

The date of the poem is 1580. This appears from a somewhat 
obscure statement in the last couplet, where we read : — 
varasi acal gun afig sasi savati 
taviyau jas kari in bhartar. 

i.e. in the Vilaamiyear of the (seven) mountains, the (three) qualities, 
the (six) Ved-subjects, and the (one) moon I have sung the praise of 
Rukmini and her husband. 

The figures give us 7361, which read backwards yields 1637, 
corresponding to a.d. 1680. 

Altogether the volume before us is a valuable work, reflecting the 
greatest credit on the editors and those who have helped them. The 
only suggestion I permit myself to make is that in all similar works 
which the Hindustani Academy may publish, it should be an instruc- 
tion to authors and editors to broaden the basis of their literary 
criticism, so that, while all that is best in the older and more conven- 
tional Sanskrit and Hindi methods is preserved, the writings of more 
modem schools of thought may be laid under contribution and new 
light thrown on the treasures of the past. 

T. G. B. 


Turap me DaebnI MaketutIt. By NasIe ud Din ElsHiJii. 

X SJ. pp. 11 -I- 714. Hyderabad, 1932. 

During the last few years there has been great activity in connection 
with the Osmaniya University and allied institutions. Young men 
who are all Dakhnis, and older men who often come from the north, 
have vied with each other in the production of literary works. Among 
the former it is sufficient to mention the names of Abd ul Qadir 
Sarvari, Mnbrnddiri Qadri, Sayyad Muhammad and the author of the 
volume before us. Much of their work is good, but their Urdu 
style frequently leaves something to be desired, for they feel it 
incumbent on them to prove that their mastery of Urdu has not been 
impaired by their living at a distance from Delhi and Lucknow, the great 
centres of the language, and this unfortunately they do by employing 
unnecessary Arabic and Persian words. If only they would realize 
that simplicity is one of the ornaments of style and would prefer 
simple, indigenous words to little-known foreign ones, their books 
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would gain much and tlieii readers still more. Having said this, 
I must add that among the yoionger men the writer of the work under 
review, is perhaps the least addicted to exotic words. 

Mr. Hashimi is already known as the author of Dakan me 
Urdu, in which he traced briefly the history of Urdu literature in 
his native land. He has followed up his theme in a very interesting 
fashion. Taking advantage of a travelhng scholarship he came to 
this country and made a study of the DakhnI MSS. mentioned in 
the catalogues of our libraries and iu that of the Bibliotheque 
Rationale of .Paris. In addition to translating part of the material in 
the catalogue, he here describes the MSS. and their writers, but does 
not attempt to discuss Dakhni literature as a whole or divide the 
MSS. into periods ; he takes them in approximately chronological 
order without relating them to one another. The work is thus a 
kind of supplement to his former labours. It is useful for scholars 
here who may wish to learn what is known about the Dakhni MSS. 
which are available in Great Britain, 

How important they are will be realized when we remember that 
practically all Urdu literature before 1732 is Dakhni. A study of 
the dates shows us how many impublished works written before then 
are now in o\xr libraries. The list is ; — 

India Office, 24. 

British Museum, 11. 

Eoyal Asiatic Society, 3. 

Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, 1. 

Bodleian, 1. 

Edinbm^h University, 1. 

{Paris, 3.) 

They come to forty-one, excluding Paris, but some are found in 
two bbraries. If we omit these, we have thirty-one, and three in Paris. 
The oldest is Quib Mushtan, 1609. But actually there are two, passed 
over by Mr. Hasbimi, older than any of them, viz. Tarang, 

1578 (India Office) and Nur Ndma, late sixteenth century (British 
Museum). So thirty-three distinct unpublished Dakhni works, older 
than all but two or three of those in north India, can he studied in 
our country. 

Mr. H^liimi gives his opinion on some points which I left uncertain 
in my History of Urdu Literature. Thus he states that the two Afzals 
(p. 42 in my book) were difierent men. I suggested that possibly 
they were one and the same. 
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Again, I mentioned only one poem, LailaMajimn, hy Aimad Daknl 
{p, 22), but Mr. HashimI attributes to him a fragment of 1,200 lines 
from an unnamed poem -wbicli he calls Mimbat i Ahl i Bait (India 
Office, Cat. 73, 6). This name is, of course, a description of the 
contents, 

The kings of the Qujb Shahl and ‘Adil Shahl dynasties are not 
represented in Europe. This is regrettable, particularly in the case of 
M. Quli Qutb Shah, -who was the first wTiter of literary Urdu, a man 
of wide sympathies and considerable poetic power. 

The transliteration of English and French names is not always 
good. “ Edinburgh ” is given in three diflerent forms, “ Paris” in two. 
“ BibliothAque Rationale” appears as bibliatak dX naiahanal instead 
of bibliotaik nasyondl; “ de Tassy ” is written di tasi instead of 
datast, the form used by ‘Abdul Qadii Sarvaii (the da being separate 
in Urdu). The phrase “ Agrdez, Monsieur. I’assurance de ma considdra- 
tion la meilleure” is understood as a promise on the part of the 
librarian to give his best consideration to the author’s suggestions. 

Finally, Mr. Uashimi deserves our cordial thanks for having brought 
to a successful conclusion a big bit of work. The book is both useful 
and interesting. 

T, G. B. 


Hindi Sabd Sanqbah. Compiled by Mukundi Lal and Raj Vallabh 
Sahat. 9f X 7. pp. 600. Benares, 1930. Es. 4-8. 

The two compilers of this dictionary deserve our gratitude for the 
labour which they have put into it. In their search for words they 
were successful in discovering 600-700 which had escaped the editors 
of so large a work as the Sabd Sagar, Of these, 260 were unknown, 
and their meanings could not be given. In 1928, when the Supplement 
to the Sabd Sagar was in preparation, they sent 125 for incorporation 
in it, and they regretfully mention that only seventy or eighty of 
these were accepted. 

These facts draw attention to a matter of some moment which 
can be illustrated by a recent experience of my own. It has been 
my lot to work through one of Tod’s Rajputani MSS. with a student 
for a Higher Degree, and we discovered a number of words which 
we failed to recognize and which are not given in any dictionary. It 
ought to he possible to produce a supplement (say to the Sabd Sagar or 
Sabd Sangrak) which would give every word used in published 

TOL. TU. PAST 1. 16 
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literary works, and even in a limited number of important MSS., but 
not found in our present dictionaries. This might be succinct, only a 
few pages in length. It would be unnecessary to insert words which 
could be found in every Sanskrit dictionary. The chief desideratum 
would be a list of words found in worlcs written in Hindi languages 
other than. Kharl. The volume before us contains, it is claimed, those 
in existing lexicons and vocabularies including pure Sanskrit ones 
used by the earlier Hindi writers. The total number is 36,259. 

A. feature, notable in a work of this size, is the inclusion of quota- 
tions from old authors ; over 7,000 words are illustrated in this way. 

Many scholars and students will be glad to have a dictionary as 
small as this and yet so full, at such a low price, and will join me in 
thanking the two men who have prepared it. 

T. Grahame Bailey. 


Sybisohe Gramnuttk. Von A. Ukgnad. 2.Auflage. pp. 123 4- 100*. 

Muenchen : Beck, 1932. RM. 7. 

The aim of the series to which this grammar belongs, the Clavis 
Linguarum Semiticarum, is to enable a beginner to read a strange 
language without the help of a teacher. This hook gives all that is 
needful and not a word more. The grammap is concise and clear, 
the forms of the verb and noun are set out in tables in full, and an 
elaborate system of cross-references &ows where the necessary 
explanations are. Syriac exercises, beginning with forms and rising 
to simple sentences, numbered according to the paragraph of the 
grammar illustrated, lead up to the chrestomathy which is well chosen. 
The notes to the texts and the vocabulary are given in both German 
and Er^lish. The English is correct. The use of some techuical 
terms presupposes a knowledge of Hebrew grammar. This, the second 
edition, is a photographic reproduction of the first. Some of the 
Syriac words are smudged and hard to recognize, especially in the 
vocabulary. A few vowels and other diacritics are misplaced and the 
first two lines of paragraph 16 are in sad disorder. It might he argued 
that in North Semitic verbs first “ n ” are weak ; but there are 
arguments on both sides. 


A. S. T. 
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A Coptic Dictionaby. Compiled "by W. E. Crum. (Parts II and 
III, eijtjt-MOTfCrt and KOT<rc-Tt.i>K.) Oxford : Clarendon 
Press, 1930, 1932. 42s. net each. (To be completed in five 

parts : subscription price for the whole, £7 7s.} 

The first part of this magistral undertaking was noticed in the 
Bulleti/n, Vol. "V, p. 611 sqq., when an attempt was made to give some 
account of Crum’s lexicographical princ^les and to indicate the 
manner in which this work was compiled. It is satisfactory to know 
that it is now more than half piinted, and though the end is not yet 
in sight, Coptic scholars have already a very substantial and 
indispensable aid to their work. 

Crum’s skill in arrangement, wHch was mentioned before, may be 
judged by reading through some of the longer articles, such as khj, 
AA, JAOOuje, HATT, mopa.', po, CA, C£Ai, : his modesty (and 
the amount of elucidatory work still to be done in Coptic) by the 
number of entries “ meaning unknown ” or “uncertain”. In the 
third part he draws upon the important new Maniehasan papyri 
found in the Fayyum, which will provide a plentiful crop of addenda 
for the earlier letters in the final indices, for he has been able to 
incorporate them in his text only from n onwards. I am told that 
to the reference given (or rather anticipated) by Crum for these in 
the Berlin Sitzungsherichte we may add Liiders in D.L.Z., 1932, 
col. 1772, and Carl Schmidt in Forschungen u. Fortsekriite, 1041, 
1932, pp. 354-5. 

A certain austerity in etymologies sometimes provokes our curiosity 
without satisfying it. If is derived from c.a {man) 

why is the ioitial c dropped in the plural giojAe ? And Peyron’s 
erroneous derivation of CApAKiuxt {vendiioT AlexaiidHa) is not even 
mentioned. But it is an interesting suggestion that a misreading 
of this word may have produced the enigmatic Sarabaita. 

S. G-asbldb. 


Guksuk Sellassie : Cheoniqub du regne de MiNfiLiK II. Traduite 
de Tamharique par Tespa Sellassi£, pubU4e et annot6e par 
Maurice de Coppet. Two vols., with portfolio of maps and 
plana. Paris : Maisonneuve Freres. 500 francs. 

The first volume of this work was reviewed in Vol. VI of the 
Bulletin (p. 816) ; the second begins in the middle of the Italian war, 
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and, after a general description of the organisation of Menelik’s 
expeditionary forces (which applies to all his campaigns as well as to 
this), we reach the junction of Menelik’s and Walda Giorgis’s armies 
and their victory at Adowa. There is no new material to enable us to 
decide whether, as is sometimes stated, the Abyssinians were so short 
of supplies that the Italians came within an ace of turning the fortunes 
of the day ; hut there are some interesting details as to the part 
played by the women of the Koyal family (especially the Empress 
Taitu) in encouraging the Abyssinian troops to advance when they 
seemed in danger of wavering and breaking their line. 

The chronicle then proceeds to describe the rest of Menelik’s 
reign — the conclusion of peace with Italy, the consolidation of the 
Ethiopian empire by the defeat of Eas Mangasha and the conquest 
of Tigre, and the advance of civilization as shown by the institution 
of a mint, a telephone, and the restoration of churches both in 
Abyssinia and in the Abyssinian properties in Jerusalem. It concludes 
with the appeal of Menelik on his death-bed to all the princes to 
recognize Lij lyasu as his successor. 

The final instalment of the chronicle occupies rather less than 
half of the present volume : it is followed by a series of appendices, 
all useful, but of varying value, on subjects connected with the Church 
of Abyssinia, the languages spoken in the country, the calendar, 
slavery, coinage, and finally a concise sketch of Abyssinian history 
from 1909 to 1916. Then follows a really excellent bibliography — 
the most complete ^ I have yet seen, which will be of immense value 
to students, and a full alphabetical index, too often absent from 
French learned publications. 

This second volume is as richly illustrated as the first, with repre- 
sentations of seals, photographs of places of importance mentioned 
in the text, and portraits of notabilities (Menelik himself at various 
ages, Hapta Giorgis, the Empress Zauditu, Gugsa-Walie, the Empress 
Taitu, Ras Tessamma, Lij lyasu, the dejach Balcha, and the present 
Emperor). A coloured frontispiece represents the battle of Adowa by 
a contemporary Abyssinian artist in which it is interesting to note the 
continuance of a ver}’" ancient convention of Abyssinian art : the good 
(i.e. the Abyssinians) are all represented in full or three-quarter 
face ; the bad (i-e. tie Italians) all in profile. 

S. Gaselee. 

1 But add Simpson, An Artist's Joltings in A6t/ssinia, 1888. 
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CiKQ Annies de Eecsebches Arch^iolooiquss en fiTHiopiE. Par 
le E. P. Azais et E. Chambard. Oae vol. text, with album of 
illustrations. Paris : Geuthner, 1931. 350 francs. 

Father Azais returned to Paris from Thrace at the end of the 
Allied occupation in 1920, with the results of his diggings there, 
and General Charpy, who had been his chief, proposed to take him 
with him to Asia Minor on similar work : but M. Pottier, the Keeper 
of the Louvre, recollecting that he had been fifteen years in Abyssinia 
prior to 1914, thought that he was especially wcU equipped for work 
ia that country, and thither he went, supported by grants from the 
French Ministry of Public Instruction, the Quai d’Orsay, and the 
French Geographical and Photographical Societies ; the ficole des 
Langues Orientales supplied him with a young student and helper, 
M. Roger Chambard (trained under Marcel Cohen), whose name 
appears on the title-page as joint author. The last and longest of 
their live excursions, lasting seven months, was at the expense of the 
enlightened Regent Tafiaii, now the Emperor Haile Sellassie I. 

The results of the work of these five years are well summed up 
in M. Pottier’s preface : — 

(1) In the province of Harar, a series of sepulchral dolmens, 
not unlike those already known in certain parts of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, and similarly inexplicable — or at least as yet unexplained. 

(2) In the Gurage country, south of Addis Ababa, sepulchral 
tumuli surrounded by blocks of stone flat on one side and rounded 
on the other, reminiscent of certain early stone circles in France. 

(3) Menhirs, consisting of flat slabs rounded to shoulders towards 
the top : surmounted by a coarsely executed head, while the slabs 
are covered with ornament apparently representing richly embroidered 
dress. A few of the heads are bearded and masculine — ^most feminine. 

(4) Further south, near Lake Maigherita, at Soddo in the Wallamo 
country, sepulchral slabs inscribed with a more or less geometrical 
representation of the human form. 

(5) East of the great lakes, a large number of phallic columns : 
such are already known at Axum, hut the new discoveries are larger; 
more numerous, and in some ways more realistic. They bear markings 
which appear connected with a cult of the sun and stars. 

Father Azais has, fortunately, not contented himself with the 
investigation of archseological material alone : he records folk-lore 
and semi-historical legends in valuable detail. Thus we find a parallel 
(p. 36) to the Shakespearean “Till Birnam Wood do come to 
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Duixsinane " and {p. 56) to the whisper into the ground that Midas 
had ass’s ears, and its subsequent divulgation : and constant indica- 
tions in legend of the folk-memory of the horrors of Muha mm ad 
Gran’s invasion of Abyssinia from Harar in the middle of the sixteenth 
century (see Bulletin, Vol. YI, 3, p. 818), together with a reason for 
his savagery against all things Abyssinian and especially against 
the Abyssinian churches : he is said to have been the fruit of the rape 
or seduction of a Ghirri woman by an Amharic priest in the church 
of St. Michael at Chenassen, and Gran began his campaign by bmning 
this church to the ground. 

Valuable appendices contain (1) Arabic burial inscriptions of the 
Harar district (text and translation by Paul Ravaisse), thirteenth 
century [of our era] and onwards ; (2) an anthropological survey 
(skull measurements, etc.) by P. Lester, and (3) a list and description 
of the paleeontological objects brought home by the expedition, 
by Jean Cottreau. 

The reproductions in the album of photographs are beyond all 
praise, and Father Aaais and M. Chambard are to be congratulated 
on their acquisition and publication of really first-class material for 
the study of the history and pre-history of Harar and the part of 
Ethiopia that lies south of Addis Ababa down to the Lakes. 

S. Gaselee. 


Introduction to the Phonology of the Bantu Languages. By 
Carl Meinhof. Translated, revised, and enlarged in collabora- 
tion with the author and Dr. Alice Werner, by N. J. v. Warmelo. 
pp. 248, 1 map. Berlin : Dietrich Reimer (Ernst Vohsen). 
London: Williams & Noigate, Ltd., 1932. 

At last a translation of Meinbof’s standard work has come out, 
that has, as the Preface tells us, been begun by Professor A. Wemei, 
but according to several reasons was not brought to an end. The 
new collaborator at the work, Dr. v. Warmelo, is the author of a thesis 
on “Die Qliederung der siidafiikanischen Bantusprachen ” in the 
ZeitscJirift f. Eingeb. Sprachen, 1927, and of several other publications 
concerning South African languages. 

The new edition of the book, as compared with the second German 
edition (1910), exhibits a good many changes, in that some languages 
dealt with in the second German edition have been replaced by others, 
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viz. Duala, Hereio, and Saiigo by Zulu and Kongo, both o£ which 
have been treated before in the Zeitschr. f. Eingeb. Sp-. The rest of the 
book has also been revised, the main alterations being, as far as I see, 
the insertion of a chapter entitled “ The Classification of the Bantu 
languages” (pp. 176-184), which gives a review of the principal 
phonological phenomena occurring in different parts of the Bantu 
area, such as the “Palatalization” (by which only influences of a 
preceding i are understood), the assimilation of nasals in successive 
syllables (“ Nasalattraktion ”), and the laws of dissimilation. In the 
beginning of Chapter 11 (Ur-Bantu) {pp. 18-21) a digression about 
the methods of comparative linguistics has been added, starting 
from the classical example of Indo-European comparative study. 
The text has been altered wherever recent studies have enlaiged our 
knowledge on phonological facts, e.g. on p. 25, where Kulia, Ilamba, 
and Gikuyu have been added as languages still showing differences 
between the “Open” and “Close” vowels of Ur-Bantu (following 
the observations of Dempwolfi and Barlow, comp. p. 26), but the views 
on the problems of Bantu phonology such as the nature of close 
vowels and the “ pr imar y fricatives ” seem to have remained the same. 
The contrary views on these subjects, as e.g. expressed by M. Heepe 
in his article on “Probleme det Bantusprachforschimg in. gesohicht- 
lichem Uberblick ”, Zeitschr. d. Dtsch. Morgen. Ges., 1920, pp. 1-60, 
ought, however, to have been mentioned. Interesting is the more 
concrete translation of the terms “schwere Vokale ” by “close 
vowels” and “ Misoh vokale ” by “palatalized vowels” as well as 
the omission of the adjectives “ alt ” and “ jung ” as regards the ni- 
and mu- compoimds. Also the denomination of Fui as a pre-hamitic 
language seems to have been given up. 

The new’ edition has gained by the use made of fat print and head- 
lines, a clearer aspect than the German edition. Also the old map of 
Bantu languages has been replaced by a new, fuller one. 

It is to be hoped that by means of this translation Meinhof’s 
method, that has for such a long time proved to be an efficient system, 
as well to deepen our knowledge of single languages by elucidating 
facts unexplainable in the set of the single language as also as a means 
to acquire a survey of the common features of thk interesting language 
group, will find some more adepts in English-speaking countries. 

Hans J. Melzian. 
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A Vocabulary of the Dialects of Mashonalajjd in the New 
Orthography. By The Rev. Bertram H. Barnes, C.R. 
pp. ix + 214. Sheldon Press. 25. 6d. 

This is a most valuable book, and both the compiler and the 
Language Committee on the Unification of Shona Dialects are to be 
congratulated on bringing it out so quickly after Dr. Doke’s Report. 
It is likely to do great service in spreading the new orthography and 
in facilitating its use. The compiler sets out his aims in the preface, 
viz. to collate “ the commoner words from the four or five chief dialects 
so as to help the speakers and students of one dialect to understand 
the words of the other dialects where they differ ”. He hopes that the 
book will form the basis of a bi^er and more complete vocabulary, 
and to this end invites the co-operation of all students of the dialects. 
Tables of Gramroatical Forms are included for reference, and an 
appendix on relationship terms in Mashonaland is added. The book is 
very well printed and got up, and its low price has been made possible 
by a generous grant from the Government of Southern Rhodesia. 

I. C. 'W. 


Modern Swahili. By B. J. Ratclifpe and Sir Howard 
Elfhinstone. pp. xviii + 310. London : The Sheldon Press, 
1932. 10s. U . 

The joint authors of Modern Swahili are to be congratulated 
on their production of a new grammar, designed to meet the needs 
of the present times. 

To have done the work so satisfactorily is no mean achievement, 
especially when it is an attempt to find the 6.C.M. of the various 
dialects of Swahili and to embody the result in the form of a grammar. 

For those who, through compulsion or choice, sit for Government 
higher examinations this book should prove of practical value. 

For the greater part of the book there is nothing to be said but 
words of praise. Part II gives a good deal of useful information 
not found in other grammars, and the chapters in Part I on verbs 
and formation of nouns should prove helpful to students wishful 
of acquiring facility in expression. 

But the earUer chapters are marred by little inaccuracies in Swahili 
idiom, lack of punctuation in the Swahili sentences, and verbose 
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ezplanatioDS in. the text, and confusion in the use of grammatical 
terms. 

Also, some few difficulties, which constitute the essence of Swahili 
idiom, are passed over too lightly, and the exercises on these points 
display either a poverty of examples, or examples in such poor English 
idiom, as to afford the student hut little help in grasping the point 
at issue. 

For instance ; In illustrating the use of the “me” tense, the 
example given is : “ The chief’s house has fallen down ” ; and in the 
exercise on the “ me ” tense the sentence given is : “ The clothes of 
the porter’s wife have become torn.” To use “ have become torn ”, 
instead of “ ate tom ”, may help the student to translate that particular 
sentence, hut affords him little help in understanding the use of the 
“ me ” tense in verbs expressing state — a first step in Swahili idiom. 

On p. 118 we read ; “ The applied passive is likely to cause some 
confusion,” yet this form, so truly characteristic of Swahili idiom, 
is dismissed in four sentences in the exercises, and the whole point 
lost by giving the English as a literal translation of the Swahili : “ He 
was run away from.” 

On p. 36 a list is given of the reduplicated demonstratives 
in all their variety, but the exercises afford the student no help 
in using these demonstratives, 

Often sentences illustrate grammatical points, but at some sacrifice 
to Swahili idiom. It is doubtful whether one hears such a wealth 
of demonstratives, adjectives, and particles as given in the sentence 
on p. 37 : “ Mwivi huyo ameshika rnaffuu nwiene yale ya wain^aji 
hao.” 

The confusion of terms, already referred to, may be seen in reference 
to adjectives and pronouns :■ — 

p. 31 ; Possessive Pronoun, 
p. 36 ; Demonstrative Adjectives, 
p. 37 : Locative Demonstrative, 
p, 37 : The Demonstrative, 
p. 38 : Possessive Adjectives, 
p. 38 : Possessive Particles, 
p. 38 : Possessive Prefix. 

This is all the more confusing because of the omission of a table 
of concords. 

We read ; “ The authors recognize the advantages of tables of 
concord, hut conceive it to be of far greater service to show each 
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separate class in its relation to sentence construction. The method 
adopted enables sentence building to commence immediately upon 
engaging in study,” 

But in vihat way is the use of a table of concords incompatible 
with sentence building immediately upon engaging in study % Should 
it not rather be a necessary complement to the explanations set forth, 
and thus show the relation of one set of concords to the others 1 

In conclusion, a few words seem necessary about the arrangement 
of the classes. 

In a grammar entitled Mod^n SwahiU, it is somewhat surprising 
to find that the arrangement of the classes follows that of the late 
Rev. W. E. Taylor in his Grourndtoork of the SwahiU Language — a work 
representative of Mombasa Swahili. 

And it is still more surprising that no comment is made calling 
attention to points where this arrangement differs from that of Zanzibar 
Swahili, which more closely approximates to what is termed Modem 
Swahili. 

It must be confusing to a student who has studied Zanzibar Swahili 
to be confronted with a plural locative form without any note explaining 
its common use in Kimvita. 

Also the “ Ku ” of the infinitive ; “ A going on in point of time,” 
to be put with the “ Ku ” of the locative : “ A going on in space,” 
needs some comment as this arrangement differs from the classification 
given in the Zanzibar Swahili grammar book.s, hitherto accepted 
as standard Swahili. 

Such notes would be especially useful, as these forms are more 
logical and need to be brought into notice. 

E. 0. Ashton. 


A Modern Ibo Grammar. By E. P. G. Adams, pp. 200. London : 

Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1932. 6s, 

Mr. Adam’s Modern Ibo Grammar, AesLag with the Owerri dialect 
of this language, represents another outcome of the recent efforts 
towards the investigation of West African languages, which are linked 
up with the name of the International Institute of African Languages 
and Cultures. In fact, the author’s phonetieal chapter (chapter i) 
is based on an article on “ The Arochubu dialect of Ibo ” by Mias I. 0. 
Ward and the author that has appeared in Africa, the journal of the 
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Institute, aod lie uses the orthography officially adopted for literarj' 
Ibo since Professor Westermann’s to Nigeria in 1929. His aim 
is to give a first practical introduction to the Ibo language for the use 
of the European, and I think he has succeeded in leachbg it. Besides 
the grammatical part, "which he illustrates copiously by examples and 
patterns, he gives in his chapter on “Idioms” a series of highly 
valuable examples of Ibo everyday talk {conversations between 
market women, farmers, and hunters) and stories, thereby illustrating 
native life, as far as it is possible in the limited scope of his book. 
Having carefully worked through this part of the book, which supple- 
ments the exercises that are to be found in the grammatical chapters, 
with the help of the Ibo-English vocabulary (pp. 170-200), containing 
all the Ibo words used in the book, the student of Ibo %vill, it seems. 
posses.s a sufficient knowledge of both the grammar and the vocabularj- 
of the language as to enable him to converse with Ibo people without 
the help of an interpreter or an intermediate language. But in the 
Ibo area there is one great obstacle to practical language study, viz. the 
extraordinary dialectical diversity of this language. To meet this 
difficulty (at least to a certain extent), the author has added an 
appendix showing the main features of the important Onitsha dialect. 

Intonation has been treated in a special chapter (ii), but as the 
author says, the tone-marking “ only aims at being suggestive Never- 
theless, a good deal of useful advice is contained in this chapter, e.g. 
about the tonal changes in questions, about negative verbs, imperative 
and subjunctive. The author gives also (p. 12) a tonal pattern of a 
high- and low-tone verb with an indication of the occurring mid-tones 
(which are not marked in the rest of the book). The most important 
thing would be to know, whether the tonal system of the language 
is based on the contrast of low and high, as would be suggested by the 
absence of mid-tone verbal stems, or whether one or two ^ mid-tones 
are as essential and as original as low and high tone. The author 
seems, however, to ascribe too much of the tonal changes to psycho- 
logical causes, e.g. when he says that the pitch of the syllable “ is liable 
to modification according to the special mental picture which the 
speaker wishes to paint” (p. 8), or, when ascribing the low tone of 
the past tense (of high and low-tone verbs) to the definiteness of the 
statement (p. 9). It is, at least, not certain that a psychological 
reason is behind such a fact as the latter. The existence of a passive 

‘ Cf. p. 8: “While every syllable has its own pitch, which may be high, half-high, 
or lew, half-low” . . . 
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distinguished from an active form by tone is very interesting and 
reeaEs the same fact in Nilotic languages, e.g. in Shilluk. Very 
practical is the hint on tonal changes connected with the elision of 
vowels, as the beginner may often he puzzled by words shortened 
in this way in everyday speech. The use of a tone-mark on the letter 
gh (which is, by the way, a relic of the previous speUing of Ibo, 
retained in the new orthography) seems to be very unpractical, and 
it is highly probable that there is a short vowel following the consonant 
which bears the tone. A list of words distinguished by tone only 
(pp. 15-18) win prove to be useful. 

The reviewer wishes the book a wide distribution among the 
European residents in the Ibo country, both for their own profit and 
that of the Ibo language, one of the most important languages of 
Nigeria, and one presenting as yet so many difBoulties as to the 
development of a literary kocvt]. 

H. J. M. 


The Ama-Xosa : Lue aud Customs. By John Henderson Scoa. 
Lovedale Press. London : Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., 
Ltd. 21s. 

Rarely do we come across a document written by an African 
in which he attempts to describe and explain the customs of his own 
people. Rev. Soga’s book is therefore particularly interesting as 
it comes from the pen of an educated man of native descent and gives 
us his outlook upon the life of his own tribe of which he is proud 
indeed. 

It is not untimely that we should have this point of view, for 
thou^ the Xosas, a Bantu tribe of South-East Africa, have been under 
European administration for nearly a century the Europeans who 
have written about them have not delved very deeply into their 
mode of life, with the result that they have not succeeded in giving 
us a clear insight into the most important aspects of Xosa life. 

The book is divided into two parts : Part I — Historical ; Part 11 — 
Sociological. 

He starts with an outline of the history of this South-East 
tribe, in which he makes much of the not very significant points of 
siinilaiity between Bantu and Jewish customs. 
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The best section of Pait I is the next chapter — an excellent chapter 
in which the writer deals very ably with the clan system and the 
institution of chieftainship. He next discusses Xosa Law and gives 
a detailed description of their methods of warfare. These chapters 
are mteresting, illuminating, and very well treated. 

The chapter on Physical and other Characteristics would have 
been better placed in Part II. Here in a note on the Xo.sas’ sense of 
humour Eev. Soga remarks that Europeans who have not mastered 
the inflection and tones of the Xosa language provide a ne%’er-failing 
source of amusement to the native (surely a suggestion for the linguist 
and phonetician to set to work in this field !}. 

Part I closes with a chapter on Kreli, last great chief of the Ama- 
Xosa. This’ splendid character study arouses sympathy for the chief. 

Part n is a veritable patchwork of clumsily arranged chapters. 
A chapter on the Life and Customs of the tribe is followed by others 
on Sacrifice and Eeligion. In this last he includes a useful section 
on the various grades of diviners, but Ancestor "Worship— so important 
in the lives of the Bantu — ^is surprisingly lightly touched on. 

Next come chapters on Beliefs and Omens ; Charms ; then a 
peculiar arrangement — one on Marriage Customs is separated from 
a chapter on Lobola by one on Circumcision. 

He treats the custom of Lobola in a defensive way, and grants 
the womenfolk no disabilities because of it. This point of vie-w is 
surely debatable. 

Then, Mother and Infant ; Children’s Games ; Old Age, Death, 
and Burial. In his chapter on Proverbs and Metaphors Kev. Soga, 
by his choice of examples, illustrates the surprising vitality and aptness 
of the language and discloses an imagination with which the native 
is not usually credited. 

The section on Taboos is divided into Women's, Girls’, Men’s, 
Boys’, and General Taboos. 

In a chapter on Sport the Xosa pastime of Ox Eacing is delightfully 
described. Then comes an all too short account of the Economic 
Life, which nevertheless includes some intelligent remarks on the 
eSect produced on Xosa life by European contact. 

An insignificant chapter, Seasons, brings the book to a close. 
Several good photographs are included as illustrations. 

Thou^ early in the book Eev. Soga points out that “ mis' 
interpretation of Bantu customs by European WTiters and failures by 
missionaries, who have had in the past the primary part to play 
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in the education and civilizing of the Bantu, to value aright the customs 
of this people are duly responsible for the failure both of education 
and civilization among them. No attempt has seriously been made 
to find the true inward meaning of, and retain what is best in, the 
customs and social institutions of the Bantu, and to bring them into 
line with what is best in European civilization. Had this been done 
progress would have been speeded up. To regard all Bantu customs 
as anathema deserving of utter damnation is pure ignorance and folly. 
The Bantu can never more live wholly under the laws and customs 
of his forebears, but he should be encouraged to retain what was 
good and useful in the past, and along with it accept what is best for 
his uplift from bis new environment ”, in spite of this, he himself has 
left some serious gaps. Although he is idealistic, and sometimes 
weakly attempts to defend what Europeans criticize adversely by 
vaguely saying that these things are all for the purpose of maintaining 
the balance of tbe tribe, yet there is much of importance in Rev. Soga’s 
book. It is a definite contribution to our knowledge of the Bantu, 
which no serious student of anthropology can afford to ignore. 

B. Honikman. 


At Home with the Savage. By J. H. Dkiberg. pp. x + 267. 

London : George Routledge and Sons, Ltd. 1932. 7s. Gd. 

Mr. Driberg’s new book is a pleasant book, a book Aat arouses 
interest and sympathy. It gives a survey of and an introduction 
to anthropology “ for the general reader ”, as the author says in his 
preface, based on facts taken from all parts of the world, but showing 
clearly enoi^h that the author has been ’“at home” in the field, 
and has retained a view of anttoopology as a science of man and life. 
Everywhere we meet with this concept of anthropology, whether he 
stresses the need of seeing the individual in the primitive group, which 
means, finally, the living man, or whether he pleads for his science as 
a practical science, which is not to be rmderstood as narrow 
utilitarianism, as the field of practice in this case, “ native policy ” in 
all its branches, covers ail the burning problems of cultural contact 
of to-day, that nnll be the history of to-morrow. Therefore also 
he restricts himself to the discussion of the facts, limiting the number 
of anthropological termini as much as possible, outs down nearly all 
literary quotations, and handles things as generally as possible in order 
to avoid giving long lists of specified examples. This generalitymayhave 
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disadvantages, but the author warns his reader against it, and speaks 
(p. 256) of the variety of detail which may difiereatiate cultures 
governed by the same general principles. Another result of the author’s 
basic attitude is his organic view of cultural life : “ Anthiopology, 
therefore, is the science which relates man to his activities, which 
studies him as a living organism and equally studies groups 
of men as living organisms seeking to discover how they work and 
why they work” (p. 135). (Therefore the comparison of culture 
to merely “ a very complicated piece of machinery ” seems to be 
not quite suitable, as machinery, in any case, lacks the “ vis ■vitalis ” 
proper to everything organic). 

To resume the statement made m the beginning : this book, 
written “ to interest him {-viz. the ‘ general reader ’) in the science of 
social anthropology and to enable him to see that it is an extremely 
interesting science ” (Preface) serves its purposes extremely well, and 
•will help the reading public to find “a possible line of approach to 
the problems of contact, which now loom so insistently on the cultural 
horizon” (Preface), and, perhaps, even entice new adepts to the 
science of anthropology, desiring to meet these problems. 

H. J. M. 






NOTES AND QUERIES 


HINDUSTAN AND HINDOSTAN 

On pp. 1104 ff. of Vol. VI, Part 4 of the Bulletin, Dr. Grahame 
Bailey has given us a valuable article on “ The Word Hindustan 
He begins it by remarking “ It has sometimes been said that the only 
correct spelling of the word is Hindoslan, and that this is proved by its 
being made to rhyme with bostdn.’‘ He then gives a number of 
authorities to show that the word is usually pronounced “ Hindtistan ”, 
although “ Hindostan ” is not wrong. His conclusion is that, “ This 
form Hindtistan, so well supported by the evidence of literatme, 
almost invariably heard in speech, adopted by the Hindustani 
Academies, is surely the form which we should employ in English.” 
So far as English is concerned, I do not think that many will be found 
to difier from Di. Bailey, for the Oxford English Dictionary has 
“Hindustan” as one of two allowable spellings, the other being 
“ Hindoostan 

As a technical term for philological purposes, I would, however, 
suggest further consideration of the subject. The questions are : 
first, what is the quality of the second vowel of the word ? Is it m or o ? 
Secondly — whichever of these two vowels is adopted, is it long or 
short ? 

Dr. Bailey’s allusion to the rhyme with bosidn is apparently a 
reference to what was said by the late Sir Charles Lyall on p. 1 of his 
Sketchof the Hindustani Language {'yioltA.i'a.LSI., IS., i, 42). Sir Charles 
called the lai^uage “Hindustani”, and then went on to state- that 
the word is “ correctly HindostanI ”, and to explain its origin. There 
is here no reference whatever to the quantity of the second vowel. 
What he wished to be -understood was that “correctly” that vowel, 
in quality of timbre, was an o-vowel and not a w-vowel. 

I entirely agree with Dr. Bailey that, at the present day, the -word 
is -very commonly pronounced “ HindOstan ” or (as I, personally, 
should prefer to write it) “Hindostan”, in which latter the 6 is 
intended to represent the sound of the first, short,- o in the word 
“ promote ”, and not the d in “ hot ”. At the same time, I would 
draw attention to the fact that, as quoted by Dr.' Bailey, Professor 
‘Abd us Sattar Siddlql while preferring “ HindOstan ”, says that 
“Hindestan” is not wrong. While, therefore, I fully admit the 

TOL. Til. PART 1. 
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currency of Hindiistan ” (or “ Hindoatan ”), I think that we may 
all agree that from the point of view of etymology, the spelling (not 
necessarily the pronunciation) “Hindostan” deserves consideration. 
It is unnecessary to waste space here with the old Eranian history of 
the word. That was sufficiently given by Sir Charles Lyall. Suffice 
it to say that, in Persian, the word ‘ ‘ Hindostan ” (with 5) was firmly 
established at the time of Sa‘(h and that that was the form under 
which it was introduced into India. Under the influence of the 
it has, in that country, remained unchanged and 
current, with its majhal 5, ever since, while in modem Persian, not 
subject to that influence, majhul has become ma'ruf. 

That this o was in regular use in India must be inferred not only 
from the analogy of other words, but also from the fact that nearly 
all the o’d travellers from Europe used such words as “ Hindostan ”, 
“ Indostan ”, and so on. I do not give particulars of these, as they 
can easily be found in Hohson-Jobson, but here are some references 
to works by people who made a professed study of HmdSstanl : — 

A.D. 1704. Franciscus M. Turonensia wrote a Lexicon LingucB 
IndoataniccB. 

1744. B. Schultze published his Grammatica Bindostanica. 

1772. First edition of G. Hadley’s Grammatical Bemarlcs on the 
Indostan Language. But in the fifth edition (1804) the language is 
called “ the jargon of Hindoostan 

1773. Fergusson’s Dictionary of the Eindostan Lariguage. 

1778. Anon. Gramalica indostana a maia vulgar, gue ae praclica 
no Imperio do gram Mogol (in Portuguese, tinted in Rome). 

From the above it is plain that up to the end of the eighteenth 
century the word was pronounced with d. 

At the end of the eighteenth century, the foundation of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society encouraged the study of Persian among Europeans in 
Calcutta, and, in quoting words borrowed from that language, and 
used in Urdu, the later Persian pronunciation then current rose into 
favour among Englishmen. We thus find, both in the fifth edition of 
Hadley’s grammar,' as shown above, and in the loi^ series of Gilchrist’s 
works (1787-1825) the spelling “ Hmdoostanee ”, and this became 
the current English form of the word (though now and then the o-form 
reappears), and is the origin of the two forms sanctioned by the OED. 
for modern Bngli&h. 


‘ See, e.g., Bloehmann in JASB. xixwi, i, p. 35. 
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So much for the question as to whether the second vowel was 
originally u or o. Let us now consider the question of its quantity. 
Dr. Bailey is imdoubtedly right in his contention that at the present 
day it is generally pronounced short. That the word is often written 
with the original long d, as in , does not contradict this. 

The word is a foreign one, borrowed from Persian, and in writing such 
words in Urdu in the Persian character, ^najhul vowels are used, not 
only to represent the sounds of long e and long 5, hut also to represent 
the short sounds of the same letters (for which there is no direct 
alphabetical provision). Thus, to take as an example the Hindustani 
Academy referred to by Dr. Bailey, the borrowed English word 
“Acad&ny” is spelt with the short e represented by 

majhiU e. It thus follows that and are nowadays 

merely variant spellings in the Persian character of the same word 
written by Dr. Bailey “ Hindfetan ” in English letters. 

As to whether, when transliterating, we should write the second 
vowel of the word u or d, that is a matter of small importance. We 
all know that pesA may, and often does, represent o as weD as it, 
though usually transliterated by the latter English letter. If we 
stress the etymological history of the word, it would be better to 
write “Hindost^” than “Hindustan”. 

The origin of the short vowel requires hardly any explanation. 
It is a universal rule in Indo-Aryan languages that a long vowel 
immediately following an accented syllable tends to become short, 
so that “Hmdostan” is naturally pronoimoed “Hmdostan”. As 
to whether, in actual speaking, the second vowel is pronoimced (as 
distinct from being spelt) if or S, is, I think, largely a matter of personal 
equation. The actual vowel is obscure, and its iiirihre varies in 
different mouths. I discussed this very question some twenty-five 
years ago with several educated Indian gentlemen who then happened 
to be in London. Opinions differed — indeed, in some cases, the 
speaker had to repeat the word to himself several times before he could 
TTiflkp up his mind one way or the other — but the opinion of the 
majority was that the sound was nearer that of o^thau that of u. The 
late Colonel Phillott talked the matter over with me at the time, and 


‘ Let me repeat that by 5 I here indicate the ehort aaund of 6 , approsiraating 
the sound of the first o in “ promote ”. It does not here indicate the sound of the 
(J in " hot ". 
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we agreed that the ideal spelling ot the word in English characters 
would be “ Hindustan ”, the small superior ® indicating at the same 
time both quantity and quality. Of course, such a spelling would be 
unsuitable for general use. 

To sum up, I would suggest that for lay use, in writing English 
for English people who are not expert orientalists, oui business is to 
accept the authority of the OBD., and not to be didactic to the poor 
unlearned. If we wish to transliterate, we must tULnsliteraie, and put 
down letter for letter what is in the original. If in the original the 
word has majhul wdo, we must transliterate that by o or o according 
to our system. If it has fesU, then we must transliterate it by u, or, 
if our system allows it, by 6. In technical work for feUow-students 
I would suggest that the form “Hindostan” should be adopted. 
I prefer it to " Handustan. ” not only for historical reasons, but also 
because it is in accord with the %sle'mdl-i-Kind, while “Hindustan ” 
is not.i It is, of course, unnecessary, in most systems of transliteration, 
to put the mark of shortness over the vowel . As elsewhere, the absence 
of the long mark should be a sufficient indication of its quantity. 

George A. Gbierson. 


URDU AI. All. 

May I be permitted to offer a few supplementary remarks on 
Dr. Grahame Bailey’s interesting “ Phonetic Notes on Urdu 
Records ” on pp. 933 ff. of Vol. VI, Part 4 of the Bullelin. In that 
paper he is dealing with the Urdu of Delhi, which is, I believe, nowadays 
accepted as possessing the standard pronunciation. On the other 
hand my experience has been almost entirely confined to that spoken 
further east, and in one particular that shows a marked divergence 
from the Delhi norm. I allude to the pronunciation of the diphthong ai. 
Dr. Bailey states that in the Delhi record ai is sounded as s. I am 
familiar with this sound in other Indian languages, and would suggest 
that it is peculiar to western and north-western India, and that it is 
heard not only in Delhi Urdu but also, to my experience, in Rajasthani, 


* If we are to abandon the isli'mdl in this word, we must also abandon it in such 
words as goahl, flesh, and «Aer, a tiger. The former would then become the Persian 
pSiit, and the latter would not only become the Persian shir, but would also mean 
"a lion ”, end not “ a tiger". la discussing Indian langoages, I think we may fairly 
quote Horace, and say, “ Persicos odi apparatus " and “ simplici myrto nihil adiahoree 
aedulua, cura”. 
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Gujarati, Lahnda, and even further west in the Eranian Pashto. 
It is also probably heard in Panjabi and Sindhi, but I cannot state 
this from personal experience. Difierent grammarians have repre- 
sented the local variants of this sound by various signs, of which 
k and & are perhaps the most usual. 

The sound is recognized by Indian grammarians. Thus Pandit 
Rama Karpa, of Jodhpur, on p. 7 of his Marwari Vyakarana says 
that in Sanskrit the pronunciation of ai and au is vyakta, but that 
in Marwari it is usually avyakta. lu 1814 I asked the late Signor 
Tessitori, who was then studying in JSdhpur, what the Pandit 
actually meant by the term avyakta. His reply was : — 

“ In the pronunciation of it [i.e. the avyakta pronunciation] 
sounds to me something like e in ‘step’, ‘let’, ‘get’, 

‘ complexion etc. Certainly, it has the same sound as Italian 
is. Taking the Sanskrit TJ to have the sound of i (acute accent^" 
the Marwari TJ might be represented by having the sound of i 
(grave accent).” 

In Dr. Bailey’s paper, the Delhi pronunciation of Urdu is quite 
properly taken as the standard, but it is queer how standards change. 
About the year 1912, I arranged to have a HindSstani gramophone 
record made by an educated Indian friend, a native of Eajputana. 
He pronounced his ai’s in the Delhi fashion, and not like the ai in 
“ aisle ”. At a meeting of language teachers held at the office of the 
Civil Service Commissioners in 1913, which was attended by several 
eminent Urdu scholars, this record was unanimously condemned as 
unsuitable for teaching purposes, solely on account of this pronunoia- 
tion of ai, although I contended, and it was admitted, that it was 
that used in Delhi. 

I was interested in the matter, and wrote to India to inquire how 
widely, in the Gangetic valley, this pronunciation was diffused. I here 
give one reply, written to me hy a first-rate Urdu scholar, whose name 
I must omit, as I have not had an opportunity of obtaining his 
permission for its publication on this occasion. He said : — 

“. . . If I had answered it [i.e. your inquiry] on my own 
impressions, I should have said that the vowel of mal was always 
pronounced like the German d, or the sound of a sheep bleating. 

. . . But I think I was wrong. I learnt Hindustani first from my 
father, who spent his time in India in Lahore, and he certainly 
pronouDc.ed the vowel of mai in this way, while he pronounced 
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tkat of hal to rhyme with ‘ high and I have continued to do the 
same. I have just been talking to a Musalman gentleman of 
SitapuT (50 miles north of Lucknow) who talks, I believe, excellent 
Lucknow Urdu, and he tells me that the & pronunciation is that of 
Delhi Urdu, in use as far east as Aligarh, and that the other is the 
Lucknow pronunciation. I think this is correct.” 

Here we have it definitely stated that, in 1913, the Delhi pronuncia- 
tion did not prevail farther east than Aligarh. My own experience, 
based on what I heard still farther east, in the country round Patna, 
was that the a-sound was occasionally heard, but indicated a certain 
want of education. Thus, in the well-known nursery rhyme, one 
heard servants call the jujube bar instead of bair. On the other hand, 
in common conversation, I noted, among educated Hindus, two 
distinct sounds, each, of both ai and au. One sound was long, as in 
Sanskrit, and was used only in Tatsama words, such as bai/r, enmity. 
Here the ai was distinctly long, as befitted its origin from a -|- i. 
On the other hand, in Tadbhava words it was derived from a ■\-i 
or aya, and it was distinctly short, as in biir, the jujube (< badara-, 
bayara-). The sounds of the respective words for “ enmity ” and for 
“ jujube ” were quite different. It would be interesting to know if 
there is any such distinction in the Delhi pronunciation. 

In the above I have said nothing about the Delhi pronunciation 
of au, as that of au in the English word “ maul ”, to which attention 
is also drawn by Dr. Bailey. I think, however, that all that I have 
said regarding ai will apply, mutatie mutandis, also to au, although 
my materials are not so full. I, however, clearly remember that, in 
Bihar, the au in the Tatsama auras, a legitimate son, or in the Arabic 
‘aural, a woman, was long, while, in the Tadbhava a«r, and {< apara-, 
avara-), it was always short. 

George A. Grierson. 


BEPERENCES TO ALCHEMY IN BUDDHIST SCRIPTURES 
Indologists have to be obliged to Mr. A. Waley for calling their 
attention to pi^sages on alchemy in Chinese translations of Mahayana 
texts (SSGS. vi, 4, 1932, p. 1102 f). The most interesting from 
a literary point of view seems to be the reference in Hsuan-tsang’s 
translation of the Abhidharma-Mahavibkasa to the gold-making by 
“ Sapaka and the minister Huai-yueh (moon-lover) i”. There is little 
* Bwti means here probably “ oonceal, embrace ” for protection. 
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doubt that the latter name represents an Indian Candragupta, Sapaka 
being the well-known Capakya. That their relation is inverted must 
not surprise, as Sapaka is called a disciple of Ananda also. 

The name ^apaka is nearly the same as in Arabic works where 
Sanaq is met as a master of medicine, a master of poisons, and as a wise 
man.* That he is represented as a pupil of Ananda is perhaps a 
confusion with kanaka- or Sapakavasin, who is brought into connection 
with Gupta and to whom inanda commits the care of the Law.® 
The Chih Tu lAtn, attributed to a Nagdrjuna, can hardly be earlier 
than the eighth century, if this author of the Rasaratnakara is not to 
be identified with his namesake of the tenth century, mentioned by 
AlbirQnl.* 

0. Stein. 


A correspondent writes : The following extract from the Madras 
Mail (Overseas edition) of 13th .August, 1931, may possibly be of 
interest with reference to Professor J. Ph. Vogel’s article “ The Head- 
ofiering to the Goddess in Pallava Sculpture” (£jS 05., vl, p. 539 
et seq.). Though the “ victim ” was a Christian, and there is no 
evidence of any vow, this unusual method of ending one’s financial 
troubles may owe something to the folk memory of a practice which at 
one time was quite fashionable in South India. B. Lewis Eice cites quite 
a number of instances of head-givings in his Mysore and Coorg 
from ike InsoriyAions (pp. 186-7). 

CHOPPING HIS OWN HE.AD OFT ! 

“ Bangalore, 

“ August 4. 

“ Joseph, said to be a clerk in the Indian Institute of Science and 
residing in Blackpally, is in the Bowring Hospital with chopper wounds 
in his head. 

“ It is alleged that he was heavily involved in debt and was served 
with a summons to appear in Court on July 31. He is reported not to 
have obeyed the summons, but that on the n^ht of August 1, in the 


’ C£. Zacbariae, WZKM. 28. 1914, p. 182 £E. 

* See Divf/3»ad. sjcti, p. 348 fl. ; Preylusbi, La Legends di Vempereur Agoka 
{AnntUea da Mwdt ffwimef 32) pp. 337 5., 342 ff. 

* Jolly, S'eslschri/l fiir Srnst WiTtdUrk, p. 99 ; Wintemits, QesA. d. ind. Litt^ 
ill, p. 562 i. 
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presence of iiis mother and wife, he took up a chopper and began 
chopping at his head. Several neighbours endeavoured to stop him 
but failed. 

“ After gashing bis head in about fifteen places he attempted to 
sever his head, but when the wound was about 3 inches in length he 
fell ezhausted and was removed to hospital.” 


THE NIHIyAT AL-IQDAM PI ‘ILJI AL-EALAM OF 
AL-SHAHBASTANi 

Readers of the BuHelin (and not least myself) have reason to be 
grateful for Dr. Tritton’s helpful review of vol. i of my edition of al- 
Shahrastani’s Summa PMlosoyhicE (vol. vi, p. 1019 et seq.). Nevei' i 
theless I must reject the emendation which he proposes in 
place of The verb is JW, not J»-, and the idiom JU-i is 

a favourite of Shahrastam’s, of. his Mtlal, p. f , line <> : 
jAill Jft 

“ the referring of all states to the divine decree.” Sohere(v\, ^) 
he says, “We do not admit that temporal relations are predioable 
of the deity, yet you have attributed to us (the terms) ‘before 

‘ after etc., with reference to the creator.” 

In W, Dr. Tritton is undoubtedly right in saying that the 

text may stand ; but wrong, I think, in rendering “ It is excluded hy 
the fundamental principle. Their ai^ument from knowledge is 
admissible.” The text SacISJI ilA 

show’s that “ admissible ”, if this stands for 
must be construed with the following, not the • preceding, 
clause, and consequently the passage reads : “ On this principle 
your argument ^ as to the (divine) knowledge is excluded, for it is 
possible that God may order what he knows will not be performed.” 

Alfred Guillaume. 


‘ The 3 must be omitted. 
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B ULLETIN 

OP THE 

SCHOOL OP OEIENTAL STUDIES 
LONDON INSTITUTION 

PAPEES CONTEIBDTED 

L’Eran-vez et I’origine legendaire des Iraniens 

Pai E. BENVEiaSTE 

T\ANS la tradition religioiise de I’lraii mazd4en, la region d4noimnee 
airyanam vaejo en avestique, Eran-vez en pehlevi, joiiit, au long 
des sieoles, d’une nofcori^te consacree par de nombreuses legendes. 
C'est la premiere des regions qu'Alnira Mazda a crimes et destinees 
i I’^tablissement des Iraniens (Fd. i, 2) ; le dicii supreme v fait 
apparaitre le premier couple animal {Bd. xiv, 3 ; Zat-spr. ix, 8), 
et Yama y a 6tabli son paradis (Fd. ii, 21 sq.), apres qu'Aliura Hazcla 
lui a dicte les mcsuics qui assureront la subsistence des etres devenus 
trop nombreux sxu une terre trop etroite. Zaratbustra y est ne 
{Bd. XX, 32) ; o’ est de la qu’est parti son message {Bd. xxxii, 3) ; e'est 
la qu’il sacrifie aux dieux {Yt v, 104 ; ix, 14, 25 ; xvii, 45), et que 
la tentation Ta assailli (Fi. xix, 4, II). Tons lea liomuies s’y fiissent 
concentres si Ahura Mazda n'avait rendu habitables mime les lieux 
ingrats {Vd. i. 1). Dans cette contree I'hiver regne dix mois de I'anuec 
et le^s(OTents pullulent ; ainsi Ta voulu Ahra Maiiyu, pour contrariei 
I’ceuvre a Abura Mazda {VA. i, 2- 3).- A ces souvenirs llgendauDS el 
c5niu8~w“>4;lduisent les donnees mazdeennes sur PEran-vez. Unc 
tradition de baiit'SN^tiquitl, mais depuis longtemps obscurcie, plagai! 
dans TEran-vez ie beit'^au des Iraniens et les premiers eommeneeinient-f 
de la £oi zoroastrienne. OiiA.comjueudra que Timportance du problemi 
ait suBcitc un long debat, ^ aussi que la natiu-c de ll, documenta 

tion ne permette pas de le consi'^erer comme clos. Ejr fait I’incertitud' 

I Pour la bibliograpliie aiioieiine, cf. Darmesteter, Zend-Avesta, ii, p. o, n. 4, e 
Bartholomac, If*.. 1314. Les etudes ree'entes seront cit4es plus loin. 

VOI.. Vl[, I’ABT 2. 18 
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sutsiste et Ton iie sait toujours ni le seus cle rexpros-siou (airyaiism) 
vae^o, ni oil localiser cette contrde, et moins encore le credit qiie m4i'ite 
le t4inoignage derAvestasui'ToriginedesIranicns. Ilsemble Dependant 
que, sui chaoun de ces points, I'etnde interne des textes on presence 
fouinLsse les 614ments d’lme solution. 

I 

Des explications propos6es pour le mot vaijah- dans I’expression 
aryanam vaijah- “vaijah- aryen (iranien)”,^ nous ne retiendrons quo 
la derniere en date, qui est en voie de s’imposer partout. Andreas 
a I'estaurS vaijah- en *vya6(ih- pour le faire correspondre a ved. vyacas- 
“ espace, region Adopt6e par MM. Christensen, Lommel, et, d'nne 
manifere plus r&ervee pat M. Herzfeld, cette mterpr6tation, aux yeux 
de M. Hertel, “ trifft zweiiellos das Richtige.” ® II est temps d'en faire 
justice. L’6tymoIogie d’Andreas ne se soutient qu’en imposant une 
forte deviation, a la graphic avestiquc ; modifier vaijah- en *vyacah-, 
e’est imputer A. la tradition deux fautes distinctes, inconnues Time et 
I’autre de la Vulgate, et qu’il serait singulikement audacieux de 
suppose! r^imies dans chaque exemple d« mot, II arrive que ae (= ai) 
et t soient dcrits I’un pour I’autre,* du fait que la notation ’y de 
I’aydidtype admettait les deux vocalisations. Mais il serait sans 
prdeddent, a ma oonnaissance, que ae provint d’une corruption de ya. 
II y a autantd'arbitraire a admettre unflottement entre -5-et -j- : rien 
n’autorise k transporter dans I’Avesta ce phdnomene dont les manifes- 
tations n’apparaissent que dans la grapbie du moyen-persc ; en 
avestique les semi-occlusives souides et sonores gardent constanunent 
leui valeux respective et sent toujours exactement notdes. Cette 
objection paleographique dut-eUe mdme etre surmontde que la forme 
postulee par Andreas achopperait sur une impossibilitd phondtique. 
On connait h prdsent le sort de ^vyu- initial en pehlevi : il aboutit 
^ jor. Ainsi vyana- “ soufBe vital ” > *vydn > jdn ; -*vydka- (oorre- 
spondant prdcisdment h. vdd. vyacas-) “ endroit ” > vydk > jdh. Done 
le prdtendu *vyaiah- aurait donne *vyac, puis *jaz. Oju est loin de 
notre vez. 

1 Dans la suit© dc cette 4tode, 1' expression sera toul/ours ciWo dans sou orthogfapha 
cestauT^e, ^ui ne diffferc d’ailleurs dc ia forme ivo par des details inidgnifianfs- 

* Of. la n. suirantc et Doegen, VnUr /rejndei" Volkerti, p. 381. 

* Herrmann, AUe Geogr. des Oxus-Oeb., p. 4p ! Cliristenscn, Ar-i, Orient., iv, 1920, 
p. 81, n. 2 j Loraoicl, Z/7., y, 1027, p. 7, n/ 4 ; Horsfeld, Arei, Ifillei!. <nte Iran, 
i, p. 104, n. 2 ; Hertel, Mitkru •urul Srsxia, IW31, ji. 56, n. 

* Cf. Waekernagel, Ehi-engabe W. Geiger/ P- 227. 
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En definitive on se trouve rameue a la forme traditionnelle vaijah- 
et a Pobligation de I’interpreter telle quelle. Or, au point de vue 
morphologiquo- vaijah se tire immediatement de vaig-. Si persotine 
n’a propose cettc derivation evidcntc, c'est apparemrtient qu’elle ne 
foumit pas k premiere vue de sens adequat, ce qui tient 4 une limitation 
illegitime du sens de la racine. La traduction, de vaig- par “ brandir, 
lancer (une arme) ”, la seule qu’on reconnaissc, convient en effet a 
plusieuK formes : vo^jn, we/o “ brandissant Tarme ” (FfxLx, 92); — 
vaeya- “action de lancer (on trait)” (Yt x, 69, 98) ; — hwtmxla- ‘bien 
lancS”, cf. pers. avgexlan “ pousser ”, oss. veyun “ ebranler, agiter ”, 
bal. gejag “ brandir, frapper Mais vaig- pos-sede aussi la valeui 
moycnne de “ s’dkncer ” que montre ind. vej- et qui se confirme dans 
plusieuis eniplois avestiques : vazriiiifmvaeyiih " la massue qui vole 
droit ” {Yt X, 96) ; — hvameya smiBik “ I’aime qui -s'clance (et frappe) 
bien” (F. Ivii, 31),et8urtout iwy?!«-“dlaDOfiment, fait deserdpandre ”, 
en parlant des eaux qui debordent, et, metaphoriquemeut, d’unc armce 
eonemie (Bartholomae, 1428). La compiralson avcc skr. tega- 
“ mouvement vehement, irruption, flot” montre que le sens origiuel 
de i. ir. vaig- reside dims I’idee de “ (se) deplacer par un mouvement 
rapide, (se) projeter, {s’)epandre ” et que Tapplication au jet d'une 
arme u’en forme qu’une acception. 

Ce point acquis, on gagne une confirmation et un terme nouveau 
dans phi. T. vehm “large, etendu”, vehmhar “plus large”, vehnnh 
“ extension, etendue L’adjectif veJim remontc a *mig-ma-, parallele 
k vaig-na- (av. voiyna-). Pour le passage de -gm- a -hiir, comparer ; 
*spragma- (sogd. ’spry)«7,i “fleui”)>phl. sprahm. arm. sprain. 
pers. isparam “basilic” ; — v.p. Hagtmtana-> arm. AkmiUni, aram. 
SMSHN, syi. jnCHN, pers. Hamadan. On voit ainsi corrobord par 
un ddiive signifiant “ dtendu ”, le sens de “ se repandre, s'etendre ” 
qu’on a reconnu a vaig-, surtout en parlant des eaux. 

Dds lors, vaijaJt- se denonce comme un abstrait ddsignant le fait 
de se rdpandre et plus gdndralement I'dtendue on Textension. Et 
arganam vaijah- signifie 1’ “ etendue iiauienne La valour exacte 
de ce terme appliqufe a une rdgion se determine par le complexe 
descriptif dont elle est en realite une abr^viation. On ne semble pas 
avoir observe que la locution autbentique, celle qui rdimit tous les 
dlements necessaires k I’interprdtation, est airyan^m vaejo vauhuyd 

‘ Formes att«>tt-e9chezAn<lrca»-Henning,J/;//eJmi»- .l/rtuieJ., i, p- SRa(=* SliA 11’., 

1932, p. 210tt) ; Henning, fiiUt. XarJir., 1033, p. 311 et ii. 5. 
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daityayd “ le vaijah- iranien de la bonne Datya ” {Vi. i, 2 ; ii, 20 ; 
Yt V, 17, 104 ; XV, 2). Regissant le Jiom de fleuve Datya, le neutre 
vaijuh- comme ci-desswt le feminin mignd-, contient bien I’id^e dee 
eaux en raouvement. Eii consequence I’expiession qualifie 1’ “ etendue 
irauienne de la bonne Datya”, c’est dire la portion iranienne du 
territoire que le flcuvc baigno. De 1^, plus brilvement, aryanam mi^ah-, 
Brdn-t'ei “ etendue, region iranienne 

II 

11 s’agitmaintenant d’ identifier la region ainsi d^nomm^e. Personnc 
n’ajoute plus foi a I’illusoire Equation aryanam (vaijah-) = Arran dont 
Justi et Darmesteter s’autorisaient jadis pour placer I’Eran-vez au 
Nord-Ouest de I’lran. De par ses donneea, le probleme ne comporto 
qu’un nombre restreint de possibilites : I’Eran-vez 4taiit le premier 
pays mentionn^ dans le catalogue des provinces orientales qid ouvrc 
le chapitre initial du Videvdat, il faut n^cessaiiement le chercher au 
Nord-Est de I’lrau. Aussi, depuis Marlwart, a-t-on pense a plusieurs 
reprises ala contr4e la plus septentrionale dcI’Est iranien, la Chorasmie,i 
mais pour des raisons ext4rieuies k I’Avesta. En fait la preuve pent 
en etre aequise par ime comparaison de deux textes avostiques. 

Le premier chapitre du Yidevdat dnum^re dans I’ordre siiivant lea 
provinces de I’Est; aiyavam vaijo — gava- (Sogdiane) — margu- 
(Margiane) — hdxhi-^ (Bactriane) — haraiva- (Herat), etc. Plusieurs 
de ces noms figurent aussi, disposes autrcment, dans Yt x, 13-14; 
(mtdro) yo pamyo zaranyo . piso srira baraSnava g&rmmditi a8di mpawi 
adiSatti airyo . Sayansm savi^ld . . . yahmya dpd ndvaya parsQwU 
xsao8d7ita dwaxhtite d isJcalsm pourutamda mourum haroyum gaonica 
sux8»>n6a x^dinzamia. Passage metrique et ancien, dont les vers ont 
et4 inexactement sepai4s dans 1 4d. Geltlner. Nous le restituons ainsi : 
yd parvyd zaranya.pisd ” (Miftra) qui le premier atteint 
snra barhiava gi'bndli les belles cimes decor4es cl’or ; 

addt vispam ddidati de la il contempie tout entiere 

arya.sayanam saviSld I’aire des Aryens, lui tres fort, 

yalimiya apd ndviydh oil les fieuves navigables 

prdvU xSaudania SvaxSantai larges, se prdcipitent torrentueux 

' Marquart, SranitJir, pp. 118, 16.1 ; Andress ap. Do(^en, l.o. ; Christcjiaen, I.c., 
p. 83 et n. I j Hcrzfold, Arch. JlilUil., ii, p. 6 ; Bailey, BSOS., 1932, VI, p. 912. 

= Je n6glige .Yiaupa, dont ii est clit ( Vd i, 7) qu’il so trouve ontre Maigu et BSxgi 
et qui nc marque pas uno 4tape uourclle dans la description. 
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a iSkataiii panitamca vers I§kata et Paruta, 

margum haraivam gavaniia Margu, Haraiva et Gava, 
suxh»mc(i x^airizanica Sugda et X'arizain. 

Les noms g6ographiques de la fin dn passage demandent quelques 
mots d’4olaircis3emeiit ; Bartholomae a considirfi k tort islcata- comme 
un substantif “ FelsC?) ” dans ce passage, tout en le prenant pour 
un nom propre dans Y. x, ii, et Yt xix, 3 ; ces deux demiers exemples 
associent i^kata (plur.) a la chains Uparisaina, c'est a dire k la portion 
de THindukus entre Balx et Kabul ; mats lo nom n’est paa autrement 
connu. — Celui qui est iciit poicruta et qui se lirapnrafa oxi jnmita, dolt 
probablement correspondre a Tappeilation des ’Anaf/vraL (Herod, iii, 
91), ITapvgrai (Ptol. vi, 7) ^ et se rapporter it la region montagneuse 
qui se trouve a I’Ouest de la precedente. — A partir d ici, la liste monte 
vers le Nord : meuru- est la forme qui alteme avec v.p. Manjii- dans 
ies mgmes conditions dialectales qui opposent par exemple phi. N.O. 
muTy “ oiseau ” k S.O. mwv . — ^Une vocalisation fautive a produit 
kardyum d’apres une graphie DPin avec 6penth^se de -v- dans 
la seconde syllabe, an lieu de ktraivam, v.p. haraiva-, gr. 'Apia. 
Comparer av. dyum = aivam on viddyum = vUhimm. — Gam- ddsigne 
la Sogdiane et survit obez les geographas arabes dans le nom de i3> a 
lire yay ; chin. Ho? 

Jusque la le m^re correct garantit Texactitude du texte transniis. 
Mais avec les deux derniers noms, suxZsmba x^airizsmea, on voit 
apparaitre un membre de sept syllabes que d’autros raisons invitent 
h. tenir pour interpoI6. Bartholomae a deja rejet6 suaSawfia, simple 
glose de gamm. A plus forte raison x'^airizamta , reduit a hii-meme, 
se d4nonce-t-il comme une addition au moreeau primitif . Une nouvelle 
preiive en est donn^e par la forme de Tun et de I’autre nom. La grapliie 
suxSam (var. saoxSam, smixSam, suSom), trahit une prononciation 
moyen-iranienne de type suyd, oil le vocalisateur a essaye de rendre 
par -x- I’articulation spirante de -y. Par suite, le disaccord inexpliqud 
entre I'dirisaJii et v.p. {h)uvdrazmis se ddnoue de la maniere la plus 
simple. II est claix que seul v.p. {h)uvar(mii^. corroborS par Ies tran- 
soriptions ctrangeres (arm. Xorozm, xoJozmik? gr. Xopaaixis, aram. 

' Ainsi deji Geiger, Ostir. A'ltftu)-, p. 9. n. 1. 

Mar<[uart, SraiMahr, p. 20, n. 2 et Andreas, Go//. Xorhr., 1931. p. 12. _ _ 

“ Msri^nart, l.c., p. l.jo, n'a pu identilier la gornnie appelee xolosmib en armcnien 
(< phi. * 3 ^arazmik}. Nous savons maintenant par la Charte dii palais de fiua-. que 
Darius faisait venir de Chorasinie la pierre axiaiHa (laaulite) ; kaenica hya axiMiiia 
haw hiiti {h)uv&razmiya abariy. Suw-ant toiite apparence. c'est la pierre axAumi 
qu'oQ appelait xohzntik. 
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Eleph. peut prStendie S !’autheiiticit6 : x^’dirizam ii’est 

rien d’aufcre que la notation pseudo-avestique de m. ir. afarizm. Le -i- 
iuterieur se trouve d4ja a I’^poque achlmenide dans la transcription 
acead. ku-zna-ri-iz-mu (Bisufcun) et provient sans doute de la forme 
locale ; mais la finale anomale -zatn recouvre plil. -zm. De m&ne que av. 
B«j;8i-roflfeteenrealite£aAK- (cf. skr. Bahlika, arm. Bahl, syr. ^^3)^de 
meme on a tente de vieillir, en les revetant du deguisement avestiquo 
suxSam et x^dirizam, les appellations moyen-iraniermes Siiyd et 
X^’drizm. Dans cette conclusion, metrique et dialectologie se 
conjiiguent. Nous ne smvrons done, ni Andreas, qui posait eu face de 
v.p. (H)uvaTazmiS, une prdtendue forme avestique “ Huvorizo ” * ; ni 
M. Heizfeld,^ qui use d’artifices pour conserver x’dirizatn : selon lui, 
la notation xPdirizam represente la simplification d’une ancienne finale 
i-jn redouble, indiquant afarazmizn, ce qui nc laisse pas d’etre arbitraire. 
II sauve le metre en lisaut : d dikdtam [sic] ‘parvatamda { d margimca 
h/traivawtda \ d gammea x^’drazmimea, o’est k dire en ajoutant deux 
fois d, deux fois -ca et en retablissant la forme peise x'^drazmim. 

C’est pieoisement a tifcre d’inteipolation que vaut la mention de la 
Cliorasmie. Le transcripteur, voyant les noms de provinces se succeder 
du Sud au Nord, a prolonge la s&rie, qui s’arretait k Gava (Sogdiane), 
d’un terme qui marque la limits septentrlonale de I’lran. la Cborasmie. 
Or, si Ton confronte h. l’§uum4ratiou de Yt x celle de Vd. i, on observe 
qu’elles s’ordonnent en sens inverse : Vi. i du Nord au Sud, Yi x 
du Sud au Nord. II suffit done de retoumer la liste de Vd. i pour 
obtenir aveo cellc de Yt x les correspondances suivantes : 


Vd. i 
'haraivam 
bdxhvm 
zmrgum 
gamm 

(mjamm twifo 


Yt X, 14 
haraivam 

margim 

gavazn (gl. svxSsm) 
zf’dinzam. 


Le transcripteur s’est ainsi charge k son insu de demontrer que 
I’Eran-vez est la Cborasmie, et de convertir en certitude oe qui 4tait 
depms Markwart conjecture, probable, mais non encore dtablie par une 
preuve direote. Mark\vatt se fondait sur le fait que d’aprSs I’Avesta, 
1 Et^-vez soufce d’un hiver de dix mois ; ies geographes arabes 


^ Cf. Sohaeder. Iran. Seitr., i, p. 68 et Hersfcld, Pailmli, p. 1866. 
* Ap- Doegen, op. cit., p. 381. 

“ Arch. MiUeil. am Iran, ii, p. 5. 
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decriveut en effet la. Chorasmie comme la region la plus froide de I'Oxus 
et une des pIiLS froides de I'lrati entier. II faut bicn dire que cet 
argument a lui seul ne prouverait rien, d'abord parce que les hivors 
sent tout aussi rigoureux a 1' extreme Nord-Ouest de I'lran, ce dont 
Darmesteter pouvait s’autoiiser pour localiser I'Eran-vez au Karabagb ; 
ensuite, parce que, comme I’a disceme M. Herzfeld,'- la description de 
I’hivcr qui d^aolc l‘Etan-vez constituc dans Vd. i, 3 une interpolation 
de date arsaeide. Comment I'Eran-vez serait-il “ le premier, le meilleur 
des s4jours et des pays ” (paomm asa»Ar/»«da ioidran/jiiiia vahistsm) 
si r4t4 n’y dure que deux mois, et encore “ trop froids pour les eaiix, 
pour la terre. pour les plantes ”, et si a la fin de I'hiver de nombreiises 
inondatdoDS se produisent 1 De toute dvideuce celui qui a interpolS 
cette notice ne s’est pas souci4 du contexte. N4anmoins, une fois 
requivalence de I’Eran-vez et de la Cborasmie fondle par ailleiirs, 
I’interpolation reste instructive en ce qu’elle montie qu'on reeonnaissait 
a r£ran-vez le ciimat qui caract4rise la Cborasmie. 

L’induction 4tablie sui \me comparalson de textes se fortifie en 
outre de deux indices g^ographiques ; 

(а) Jlr. H. W. Bailey^ a montr4 que I'anciennc designation de In 
Sogdiane Gam, survit dans le nom fameux de Gopalgak ; ce bevos, 
transforme par la I4gende en un etre fabuleux, mi-bomme mi-taureau, 
porte 4tymologiquement le nomde “roide Gava ’ . Pour la localisation 
du personnage, Mr. BaOey a mis en valeur la notice du Dad. 1 Den. 89 . 
GopatSah ufatayth apar Q^t hum hamvimard » o Erdn-vez pat bar 
I dp I Ddityd “la royaut4 de Gopatsah (s'exerce) sur le pays de 
Gfipat, qui est limitrophe de I’Eian-vez sur la rive du fleuve Datya”. 
En effet la region de Gopat, la Sogdiane, avoisine imm4diatement 
la Cborasmie. 

(б) La mention dans ce menie passage du fleuve Datya (= Oxus), 
d’accord avec la d4finition avestique airyanani vaefo vnnhuyd daiiyayd, 
se fonde sur ime tradition vericlique que I'on pent verifier gr&ce a cette 
indication du Gr. Bd.87, ddiiya rot M5 Erdn-vez bS dyvl pat *Su^ haslan ^ 
beiavSt “le fleuve Datya %nent de I'Eran-veg et va dansle Su^Sastan 
(Sogdiane) L’Oxus travei-se bien la Sogdiane et la Cborasmie, 
quoique dans le sens oontraire, vers la mer d’Ai'al. D ailleurs la 

> op. cit., i. p. iw. n- 2, et d4ja DarineBteter. ZA., ii, p. 7, n. 7 ; “ Tout ce 
passage a les allures d’une citation intecpol^c.” 

> BSOS: 71. 1932, p. 951 eq. . , . 

j A lire ainsi, au lieu de GepeBtfin, GutilatSn, Panjistao, etc. Pour la forme 
SupBaslan, of. Bailey, l.c., p. 948 sq. 
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proximite de la Sogdiane et de I’Eran-vez se trouve ici alEimde dans 
des conditions telles que, touts autre region orientale Stant exclue 
par le catalogue de i, seule la Chorasmie peut venii cn question. 
L'auteui du Bundahisn a recueilli, sans peut-etre le comprendre, un. 
renseignement rioiit k valeur n’est pas amoindrie par I’indication 
contradictoire du inSme traitd : Erdn-vez pat kustak I Aturpdtakdn 
I’Eran-vez est dans la region de I’AdharbaiJiin Quand le centre 
de I’Empire s’est ddplace vers I’Ouest, il s’ est produit parall4lement, 
k I’epoque sassanide, ua transfert dans la nomenclature g^ographique ; 
on a reports dans I’lran occidental une grande partie du repertoire 
des noms orientaux conserves par I’Avesta. 

Ill 

II est admis que le catalogue g4ographique de Vd. i reflate la 
division territoriale de I’Empire a I’lpoque oil il a et4 r4dige, vtai- 
seniblablement sous Mithridate 1“ (174-136 av. J.-C.). A cette date 
la Chorasmie passait done pour le berceau des Iraniens. On ne saurait 
douter que 1’ auteur de Vd. i, ait reproduit ici une donnde ancienne 
quand on voit, meme dans les portions anciennes de I’Avesta, I’Aryanam 
vaijo nomme aveo la Datya, qui est I’Oxiis. D’autre part, la litt4iature 
peblevic garde le souvenir encore net d’un Eran-vez localise primitive- 
ment eu Chorasmie. Le I" chapitre du Videvdat forme done le lien 
eutre I’A vesta ancien et les t6moignages sassanides. Une pareille chaine 
de concordances m^^te a reconnaitre 1’ existence et la M4iite d’une 
tradition dont les debuts, anterieurs aux premiers YaSts, remontent 
pour le moin.s an commencement de I’^poque ach4menide et dont la 
teneui n’a pas vori4 jusqu’k la p4riode sassanide. De la ressort im 
premier fait : si la tradition mazdeeniie s’est attachee aveo autant de 
Constance a ce souvenir, e’est que le fends historique et legendaire 
de I’Avesta se relie a I’lran oriental. Centre ce fait, que maint autre 
indice appuie, aucune combinaison ne saurait prevaloir. 

Pour determiner, dans la mesure du possible, ce que I’histoiie peut 
tenir pour valable dans cette tradition — et Ton sait k quoi se r4duisent 
nos connaissances sur les antiquity priislamiquee de la Chorasmie — 
il convient de d4finir la port4e des termes. Ecartons comme incon- 
trblable tout ce qui conceme la naisaance et l’aetivit4 de Zarathustra 
dans cette r4gion, pom nous limiter k I’origine des Iraniens. Par 
Iraniens, on doit sans doute entendre non I’ensemble des tribus 
aryennes qui ont peupl4 le plateau iranien, inais plus simple- 
ment ceDes que Ton trouve etablies dans I’Est. Quand le texte 
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avestique paile de leur origine, on comprendra qu’il s’agit du plus 
ancien peuplement dont les tribus de I’Est aient gard4 la mdmoire. 
Sous cette reserve, rien n’empeche de oroire il’liistoricit6 de la tradition. 
Selon une veraion que BerunI a recueillie, les Chorasmiens faisaient 
remonter 1’ occupation de leur pays par les Iraniens ^ I’an 980 avant 
Alexandre ( = 1292 av. J.-C.), et I’installation de Syavua, ddbut d’une 
nouvelle ere, 92 ans plus tard, soit en 1200 av. Sachau a bien 

matqu4 le caractere artificiel et savant de ce comput.* Mais sans 
adopter des dates que leur precision meme rend suspectes, on est en 
droit de retenir I’afBrmation d’un peuplement de la Chorasmie ^ date 
tris reculee. En outre, bien que Les indications donates par BerunI 
sur I’arrivee de Syavu.5 (av. Syilvansan) en Chorasmie ne s’accordent 
pas avec I’Avesta, le Salmama ni avee les bistorieiis arabes, il semble 
qu’on ne doive pas eearter toute id4e d’un rapport entre la l^gende 
de Syavarsan et la Chorasmie. Les temoiguages de I’epop^e et des 
chroniqueurs veulent que Syavu§ se soit enfui en pay.? “turanien” ; 
les Chorasmiens, qu’il ait cherchd refuge dans leur contree. II n’y a pas 
la contradiction si Ton admet que le nom de “ turanien ” s’appliq\mit 
aux tribus nouiades du Nord-Est, des steppes limitrophes de la 
Chorasmie. D’autre part, Yaqut declare avoir lu dans rouvrage perdu 
de BerunI sur le X^arhim que le nom aucien du pays dtait Fil.^ De 
fait on connalt rme citadelle ctorasmienne du nom de Fir (Ftl), et ce 
nom a pu etre donnd a la fois a la ville et a la province entiere, tout 
comme X^arizm ou aujouid’hui Xiva. Ce Fir doit represeiiter la 
.prononciation arabc de Pir. Or le haut dignitaire turanien, de la 
femille des Vesak (cf. av. Vaesakay-), dont Syavu5 a dpouse la fille 
(Jarlra, selon Pirdousi), s’ appelait Si Kran est ddrivd de Plr 

{pour la formation, cf. Pahlavan, Xuzdn, tires d’un nom de pays), 
on saisit une relation concrete entre la Chorasmie et la l^gende de 
SyavarSan, relation de m§me nature que celle qui unit la ligende de 
RStstahm (Rustam) au Sistan. 

Que la Chorasmie ait bien lui centre de dispersion aux hautes 
4poques, o’ eat ce que font supposer les invasions iraniemies dans I’Ouest 
iranicn et dans I’Europe orientale. La langue des Scythes, a en juger 
par I’ouomastique et par l’oss4te actuel, forme uu groupe dialectal 


* BSruiiI, Chronoloffy, trad. Sachau, pp. 40-1. 

® Sachau, Z)ir Gtsch. wid Chro>u>l. vou Khu-driim (SB. U'ieu. Akad., 1873, t. Ixxiii), 
p. 4S6 sq. 

* Sachau, op. cit., p. 476. 

* Sur Syavus, cf. Christensen, ics Kayaiiides, p. 105 sq. 
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avec le sogclien et le ciorasmien, ce dernier mal connu, maia en tout 
cas proche du sogdien. Cost de Chorasmic que, pour ne rien dire des 
Umm^riens, les Scythes, les Sarmates, les Alains sont venus en vagues 
successives. Et I'on sait par les annales de Saxgon que 714 av. J.-C. 
les Scythes avaient subjugu^ les Urart^ens.^ Si le peuplement iranien 
de la Chorasmie est ainsi indirectement assort pom.' la fin du viii" 
siecle av, J.-C., il nAtait pas excessif de faire remontcr au-delh des 
Ach4menides la tradition avestique sui I’^tahlissernent des Traniens 
dans cette x4gioa. 

Eappelons enfin que plusieuxs tdmoignages classiques affirmeut la 
parente des Scythes et des Parthes : Parthi Scythia profecti {Q. Curt, 
iv, 12, ii) ; Scythse, qui Parthos condiderc (id. vi, 2, 12) ; Parthi 
Scytharum exules fuere (Justin xli, 1, i) ; Sermo his (sc. Parthis) inter 
Scythicum Medicrimque mediufi et utrimque mixtus (id. Ixi, 2, 3) ; 
riapdvaioi edvos WAtti . . . 2kv6ik6v (St. Byz.) ; — Tovs Be Tlapdovs 
Koi UapOvaiovs KaXoOairives Kal ifivXov etvai ^aoi SKvdiKov (Eust. in 
Dionys. Perieget. 304).* On ne tiendra plus alors pour fortuit que le 
catalogue des regions ridigesoxis les Parthes ait conserve sa preeminence 
a la region d’oh les Parthes avec les Scythes etaient cens& venir. 

Le problexne de I’Bran-vez coraporte done, limite a ses donnees 
principales, une solution positive. Ce nom se prSte k une etymologle et 
a une localisation definies. Des deoouvertes ulterieuies nous laisseront 
peut-ctre preoiser davantage la part de la fiction et de la lealite qui 
se melent dans la tradition mazdeenne sur-l’origine des Iraniens. II 
sufiira pour I'instaut d’ avoir pu reconnaitre a cette tradition une ame 
do virite. 


‘ Thureau-Dangin, SelalioTt ic la 8' caiiipagne de SargoH, pp. xiv— sv ; Streofc, 
.4seurba»ipfil, i, p. ccclxsiaq.; Julius Lewy, Fortek. ziir alien iruscft. Kleinasiena, 
192.1, p. 1 sq. 

- Of. Vasmer, Die Ininier in SiUh iiselaiuI, p. 10. 



Iranian Studies III 

By H. W. Bailey 
I. faah (Jieh) 

TN a comment on Vul., 15, 42, the Pahlavi translator quotes a legal 
enactment as follows : — 

oh paiBakmd ku patiydm1c<i> av bar rruset, av gra^akunddr 
mat but dn<i> av bun raset av 

‘ It is so published that injury that comes upon the fruits lies 
upon the holder of the pledge, that which comes upon the stock, 
lies upon the farmer.’ 

For the interpretation of gra^dkamJm, bar and bun, one may refer 
to Bartholomae, MM., 1, 14. 

In DJcM., 723, 11, we have : — 

apar aralMtar i aldiah Ice pal ra^iSn apar vdstr ut ybrlah ut 
gospaiid.fTd6 raseni ke *004) beJcanak. 

‘ Concerning horsemen vuthout provisions who on their journey 
plunder the pastures, crops or cattle from which the farmer is 
absent.’ 

This word is frequent, as DkM., 725, 12 bis, 13, 16, 17 ; 727, 6, 
8, 9 bis, 10, 16, 17, 20 bis ; cf. also the references of West, SBE., 37, 

78, note 1. It is written •‘(XjfiJ “id *^1® abstract 

suffix -Ih, ■‘O'OOS) occurs in DkM., 865, 18. The meaning is certain 
from the context : ‘ farmer,’ whether keeper of cattle or grower of 
crops. The Sanskrit version renders it by visphdyitd (with incorrect 
variants), with which is to be compared the use of sphiUiyilum 
to render fSuyo in Yasna, 48, 5, and the vrddhikarla rendering 
fkuyantaeca, Y., 29, 6. 

The reading of the word as fSah (or fseh) is assiued by its use in 
rendering Av. fSSnghya- (which occurs with rmimportant variants). 
It is then a learned word with fs- preserved, in contrast to hipdn 
‘herdsman’ with a, siu'viving in NPcrs. suM/i, Bal. (W) Sipank, 
(E) safank'. It is curious that West (loc. cit.) approached the meaning, 
though his reading was impossible, but missed the explanation, and 
Bartholomae in AIW., col. 1029, coidd make nothing of it. 

The frequency of the word fiah gives confidence that the tradition 
is well-founded. From it the meaning of Xv. fkSnghya- can also be 
determined. 
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Yasna, 31, lOir-fe : — 

at hi ayd fravaratd vdstnm oKydi fhiyarUam 
alturam aSavamm fiSngJilm manavho 

The Pahl. Comm, renders the second line by : — 
xvatdy ahrav kc -‘OOil vdhman 
ku sardonh i gos^nddn pat frdrdmh Jcuneh. 

Yasna, 49, 9ti : — 

sraotu sasnd fisnghyo suye taUo 

Pahl. Comm. : — 

ka nigo{k)iet mnodisn an i *004) tasildr 
ku fmtdStr i denVc niga{k)Set 

(Here the Sanskrit has gone astray with paieot for -OOfi)-) 
abstract ■‘(j’OOfi) fiaMh is used in an epitome of this passage of the 
Yasna in LkM., 865, 18 ; — 

apar stayiSn i fraSdslT . . . patfsaMh gehdn varzitdrJi sut toMtdnh. 

Attempts to interpret Av.fSSrtghya- have been frequent. Eeferenees 
to earlier literature are given in AIW. More recently Andreas- 
Wackernagel proposed related to spas-', cf. on this and 
Hertel’s use of it, the remark of Charpentier, Brahman, 47, note 1. 

The Commentator imderstood to be /loft ‘farmer’, 
a word familiar to him,* as we have seen. This suits both passages 
well. Therewith the etymology is given at a glance. Just as in Greek 
TO irsKos 'fleece, wool’, and in Latin pecus, pecoris, that is *pek’ 
with -osl-es, see Brugmann, Vergl. Grajn.^, 2, 1, 518, beside the well- 
attested ’*peku-, Skt. pasu-, Av. pasur, Goth, fathu, so here *peJces- 
with -io- gives *pkesio-, Iran. *fiahya-, Av.fkhighya-,eoiKct]j read fsak 
(fMh) in Pahlavi.3 It is accordingly a designation of the fkuyant-. 
Then *fSahya- beside the synonymous /iM!/on<- in Y., 31, 10, recalls 
the use of the almost synonymous vastrya- \nth.fkuyaiit-. 

11. *8panta- 

1. mrang. 

The mrang (Pahl. n'rang Paz. mmng, Skt. transcription 

nimnga-, NPers. nlrang, Arab, nairanf) occupies an essential place 

• For learned words in Palilavi, c£. tlie remark : ir&y kS pat imi i denik xiSnikli 
milixi, Dd., 36, 41. 

' Cf. Turfan Mid. Iran. (S). mis *mahyah-. 
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in Zoroastrian books. It is tbe ‘ formnia the results of which may 
prove either good or bad. In the course of theological speculation the 
mrang then attained a more significant place. We liavne accordingly 
three aspects. 

(1) nnang ‘ injririous spell 

The nimng of Dahak are alluded to in Dd Pvris., 64, 5 {SEE., 
18, 201). Similarly in the 8dhndtm (Vullera, 58, 464) mrang i zalihak. 
It has here the same meanhig as yatulcll. 

(2) mrang in religious use. 

The H'mmgastdn of the Avesta has jjartially s\irvived. It is 
described in DhM., 733, 6 ; brlnak-c niTangasldn : matiyan apar 
nimng i Iziin i yazdan. Similarly the yazi»n and rilaxS-soffiSn'k are 
classed with aparik denlk niraiigU- pdspamh {Dd Pine., 27, 5). Cf. 
also Dd., 38, 23, dStiik nirangiha and Dd., 38, 33, Jifirnn inrangXha. 
The asTon (priest) possesses good mrang, he is xub-mrang (Pd:. Texts, 
p. 335). Dl-M., 645, 1, nlrang i mr (translated by Bartholomae, 
SR., 2, 10, note 3, with ‘ Zauber de.? Var ’) ' the nh-ang of the ordeal ’. 
GrBd., 227, 10, Gandk Menuk and Az are struck down pat dm i gdsmlk 
nlrang (translated by Nyherg, MO., 23, 346, as ‘ die magische Wirlning 
der Gathas ’). 

Similarly GrBd., 177, 6, nlrang ut n^son i duilk gnsdn. 

In the epitome of tlie Videvdet, DkM., 784, llfol. : — 

apar an i mrang 14 pat bundahihi stahmaklh i drtii palii bS 
kdst ul vazurk neroklh i airman xvn&iinlh ut ahunavar iit han 
gdsdriik apastdk pat apdc dd§tan i dtvan hac drazenlian i gehdn i 
ahrdyih. 

In the same epitome the supernatural power of plants is noted. 
DkM., 784, 5 fol, 

id apar vazurk nerokih i *beioz-dar urvar pal nlranglk apad- 
ddharih i wis pitiydrak dot i ohmazd pur sraxlak ui-var av 
biSazenilan i daman had hiijanduhtk. 

The mrangenltdr is mentioned in DkM., 920, 20. 

The Commentators also understood nlrang to be the study intended 
in the Avesta : mat. paiti.f rasa- is explained by apCik apdc pursiimh 
i nlrang. 

In this sense of ' good supernatural power ’ the nlrang is frequent. 
The same meaning survived in later Persian. So in the Sdhnama, 
Vullers, 32, 180, when the physicians seek to cure Za^ak : — 
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bizUTcan i fana-na gird dmahani 
haina yah ba yah ddsimM zaBand 
zi har guna mrangha sdata'nd 
mar an. dard rd 6ara na Snaxtand. 

In tie Avesta tie same view is attested iy Fid., 7, 44, in the specific 
case of healing : — 

hardto .haeia^sba urvaro .bae^azisia mg-Qro .bae^azSsla 
To the third method of healing the Commentator remarlcs : — 
hi, fat Mansr spand besazenel hi a^sm huneh 
In the same text yal ‘niQ.Orsm.sfanism.bae^azyo is glossed ; — 
hi mansr spand beSazenitdr vek ne kunand vattar-ic ne kunand. 

This is nirang or a^son, Hence the epitomizer in DkM., 784, 
quoted above, rightly recognized the Avestan mg.9ra- to he nirang. 

In the Avesta the injurious type of nirang is represented by the 
aya mg-dra : — 

YaU, 10, 20 : frjna ayawpn mij,6Tan<T,'in yd ronzyeiti avi.midriS. 
Al-Nadim {Fihnst, viii, 3) speaks of a hitab nairanjai, and of the 
nairanjat al-ai^dr, %oa ’l-Oimar, wa ’l-adhdn wa ’l-ha^d’iL 

(3) The cosmic nirang is expounded in a passage of the Denkart 
(DkM., 399, 7- 400, 21), which is of such importance that a transcription 
and translation is here attempted, although certain phrases remain 
obscure. 

apar nirang. hai nihei i vSh-dSn. 
it : nirang hast rdten-Undn ra^dkih 
6egmi geleyik rdbiniin kdrinit nirang-i hast patiS ra^dkih 
an rdBSniSn kdr hast-ii menok rdBenisn ut hast i andar getey 
vindrisn i getey pat menok, rdS an getiyan apdk ivirang i giliyik 
rdBeniin palii ra^t 

apdyisnik-ii hast nirang i menokdn i pairs gitey rdBenisn ut vindrihi 
lit it i zamik getey nirangik pat dp ut vat oi i dp <ut> vat pat asmdn 
menok nirangik pat amahraspand var6 ut xmn‘ vindriSn 
ut tan gitey nirangik ainecilii i tan passdiihi 
ut menok nirangik pat ruvdn zindakik 
ut gehiin amok pat asronih 

ut pdnakik pat aratSstdrih 
ut varziin pal vastryosih 
ut dsdnih pat hutuxsakih nirang 
ul kamdk getey nirangik pat xvatdyih 
ut minok nirangik jx/i den vindrisn 
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martom tan getSy nlrangtk apertar pat dpdtih vinariSn 
rwodn mendh mrangik pal krpak bdiisn 
ut Si-id degon nihuflak rdSenidn elonlh ut an-etorvih paibaMh pal dinidk 
var imang i peienlh pal liftak dmtan tdstiJc dkasth 
an-id i degon dfnn nifnn i pat vdvankdnlhaslan dSn-paihakOi ut aniar 
gShdn oAosiA 

ut dn-id i had axlardn apaxtardn radin mrti^ 

assail i xrafstr oSaniSn utgazHn ut zahr dartndn 
vadh <i> dmdnh be-bariinlh <i> kok viSopdak 
ut mrang i pat ataxddn dpdn urvaran mnidn ut ayd{k)hisidn <i> 
zamikdn 

an i andar bavidn harih-bamkinh i janvaran pat axlaran apualardn had 
*rdn ut gehdn* 

an i andar wmdr^ ut drumatih pat hafiakdn ut nem haftakdn andar mdh 
purr mah ut viSaflas 

an i had den nwan^k apasldk izis-n pat dnayihi <i> yazdan ut 
besemtdnh <i> devdn din-patSdIcth 
ut han-id vas nimUtdr andar getey ut m&ndk zorrk mivng yut had an 
i pat dihr 

ut kam-paiSdhih i andar getey menoldk mrang aparoSiakth i dihr andar 
getey amnn, *zmftdkik i menoh-kdrih andar dihr-kdrih 
an i andar mdndkdn arod^i vas vay ozih menok var6 apar dihr raS mrang 
apar 6ikr aparveiaktk ut dihr andar mrang nidnok vaid *zrufiakth 
ut andar -id getey pat kidvardn ddhran i evak had dit dur dis hast <t> 
andar kiivar-i dahr-e dihrtk 
pat han hidvar dahr mrangtk knngdrend 
an i vasthd paiMk 


Notes to DkM., 399-400 

(1) kdrenit nlrang-e. 

Sanjana’s variant appears to be dittography. 

kdrenit, Paz. {SGV. 11, 77) kariniS, Skt. karitah. It is taken here as 
absolute participle and noun. The same collocation — participle "witli 
noun — can. form a possessive oompormd ; — 

GrBd., 226, 1 ; hangartmlt darn bavet ‘ he becomes one who has 
finished his creation 

Dd., Introd., 8 : mayuk niartan i dd-innrt mansr i dran^enit zand 
uskdrt ddtaetnn. 
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(2) menok raZenUn, zonk nimng. 

Cf. DkM., 893, 16 : elA6 rdS de fat var varzihah an i va/romand 
*evar ut lank *rd!imk pat ntdndk-zdnh, quoted by Bartholomae, 55., 2, 
10, note 3. 

(3) apdyisnlk. 

1. desirable ; cf. Paz. d^iinl = Skt. abhisOia- . apdyiSntklar, 
Skt. dkdnksamyatam {MX). 

2. apdyiin ‘ needed ’ ; an-apdyi^n ' unneeded ’, Dd., K 35, 199 
verso 5-6, corresponding to GrBd., 137, 13, varei av givak ku apayet. 

(4) varc ‘ power, energy 

Av. varoiak-, mrdcahvanl-. Turlan Mid. Iran. (S) yazddn ke paS 
xvS^ varz nS rotm. 

VIZ, vrc, mSvgnd. DkM., 676, 19, var6 ut xuatr ut dz. 

(6) o»ne^»5n ‘ element 

Cf. Matiyan i Catrang, 26 : 4 ogon hmndndk kunom 6egdn 4 amediSn 
ke imrtdm haHL More often zahak ‘ element ’. 

GrBd., 142, 11 : 4 zahakan hast dp ut zamik vat aiaxS 
143, 7 ; 4 gohr ut zahakan 
SGV., 4, 17 : dtaS gil vdS 

5,48: atas Sp vdS zami. 

(C) amok pat asronih . . . et seq. 

Cf. GrBd., 31, 9 : brahiasronihddstceham-eddfMknhapdkasrondn 

31, 15 : hruhnak i aratekanh ce . . . ddm-pdnaklk kart 

32. 6 : brdhmak i vdstryoSlh dost 6e . . . gehan varzUan 

(7) denik iwr. 

Cf. var i ienik, MhD., 13, 1 (Bthl,, SR., 2, -13). 

(8) tdktk ‘ certain, sure ’. So SGV., 15, 62, idSfi, Skt. 

suni^cita-. SGV., 11, 140, pa idk, Slct. niicayena: gunah 

i gar^ bahoS pa idk. 

For the two forms, with and without -ik, cf. ndm-Cik and i?dm- 
cikik. The word may be derived from ‘ cut ofi ’, hence ‘ decided ’, 
cf. Av. idstdm dduru ‘ cut wood '. Latin decidere shows a similar 
development. It is found elsewhere : — 

Ep. Man., i, 7, 4 ; be in ne IdStik danihi ham ku kam His ne sayet. 
Ibid., i, 9, 12 : aSaJr-lan pat ne Hdyastik tdstik ne viciremt heh. 
Dd Purs., 38, 10 : tastlk aguman. 

According to SBB., 18, 160, fdklk occurs also in Purs., 47, 6. The 
text is not accessible. 
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The phrase M4) is found several times iuMhl)., 

but Bartholomae in his discussion of the ordeal and the oath (55., 2, 
7 fol.) failed to recognize the -word. He inclined to connect it vith 
ta$t ‘ cup West also in the three passages of Bf. Mart, and Dd. 
rendered td^tlk by ‘ purifying cup ‘ consecrated cup which involved 
the passages in obscurity. 


(9) dfrin nifnn 'blessing and cursing’. 

Giiastak Ab. ad fin., zat nt SIcast nifrit bavat. SGV., vifrldaa. 
NPers. nafrln ‘ curse nafn ‘ curse cf. for the form Buddh. Sogd. 
”pryw, Man. Sogd. plfryy. 

The same value of m- is found in Arm. nzovV ‘ curse ’ from 
*ni- 2 ava-, whereas in Avestan the simple verb zav- means ‘ curse ’ 

in Yaana 11, 1, zamiti. Hence the Pahl. is nUclrdy 

‘repudiating’ as read by the Pazand nigSrae, nigirde, MX.^ 36, 13. 
Bthl. proposed viyirdy, SR., 2. 38. 

(10) pat 6ihr. 

Av. 6idra- ' visible, manifest rendered by Palil. paiBak, but also 
Sihr, dihrah. Hence pat cihr ‘ in visible form cihremtan ‘ to embody 
DhM., 681, 13 : va^tan i haHs geiey Hhremla'k saxlak av andar 
a^igatlh koH&n pattutan. 

Zatspram, 6, 6 : an menok i vat andar cihrik vat i andanvyik frai 
yimlenet. 

SGV., 6, 21 ; dikraniddr, Slrt. rupayila. 

7, 2 : ei . . . dihramdai, Skt. rupatvat. 

Pahl, cihraJt, NPers. 6ihr, Hhra ‘ countenance 
The dihrtkin the present Dk. passage is contrasted with the ni?n6kik, 
just as in Zdls. 6, 6, m^dk i vai is set over against andar bihrik. 

Bd. Purs., 27, 4 : api-s men5k-6ihnk raS dahiSn i yazddn nt 
frahaatiSn i menok mranglkfraJMXtismkiar. 


(11) ^zTuftaiah The spelling is to be compared with 

the treatment of zruvan-, Pahl. zurvdn, and tniftak from trftak. 
Pahl.J^y^JS NPers. swrb ‘lead’. 

BkM., 407, 1 ; zrufiak ut sutak ut xak-amSk. 

435, 12 : av nihdmk zruftakVi. 

GrBd., 35, 13 : Paris MS. azrdpel. Hence the verb is 

rop- ‘ remove ’, rup- ‘ be removed 

von. vn. PART 8. 19 
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Translation 

On the nirang. From the ‘ Exposition of the Good Faith It is 
this. The nirang is the coming into operation of controlling influences. 
So the controlling influence in the visible world, when a nirang is 
caused, is thereby rendered active. The action of those controlling 
influences is both in the invisible world and in the visible world. 
Because the visible world is ordered through the invisible world, the 
things of the visible world are associated with the nirang of the visible 
world, and the controlling influence comes into operation through it. 
The nirang of the invisible world is also necessary, since through it 
operates the controlling of the visible world and its organization. 

As to the earth, the nirang of the invisible world is in water and 
wind, the power of the water and wind in the sky. 

The nirang of the invisible world is concerned with the organization 
of the supernatural power and splendour of the Amahraspands. 

As to the body, the nirang of the visible world is concerned with the 
preparations of the elements of the body, the nirang of the invisible 
world is concerned with the life of the intelligent soul. 

As to the beings of the visible world, the nlrangs are : — 

teaching by the priests 
protection by the warriors 
cultivation by the peasants 
comfort by the artisans, 

and the whole nirang of the visible world is vested in kings. 

The nirang of the visible world is concerned with the organization 
of the Faith. 

As to the body of men, the nirang of the visible world is most 
influential iu the organizing of well-being. 

As to the mtelligent soul, the nirang of the in\T.sible world is 
concerned with the deliverance through good deeds. 

There is this also : in the controlling influence of hidden things 
the manifestation of its being so or not so, 

and the certain knowledge through the ordeal according to the 
established form by its use, 

and that also consisting of blessing and cursing, the religious 
manifestation of their trustworthiness and making known in the 
visible world, 

and that ako connected with the movement and resolution of 
zodiacal signs and planets. 
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the incantation as cure of the attack, biting or poison of noxious 
creatures, the removal of the destructive character of a multitude 
of diseases, 

the nirang in respect of the assault of fire, water, or plants, and the 
metals of the lands, 

that concerned with coming into existence and conception of 
animals in regard to the zodiacal signs and planets . . . 

that in connection with disease and health in the weeks and half- 
weeks, the new moon day, and the seventh days after the full and new 
moons, 

that of the religious nirang according to the revelation of the Faith 
for the worship of the Avesta in propitiating Yazdan and vexing 
the devs. 

The others also, appearing in great number in. the visible and 
invisible worlds, as powerful nirang besides those which are embodied. 

Because the nirang of the invisible world is rarely manifested in the 
visible world, the embodied form prevails in the visible existences and 
the activity of the invisible is eliminated in the activity of the 
embodied. 

Because in the invisible existences the power of Vay and its 
invisible supernatural activity is more abundant than the ombodied, 
therefore its nirang prevails over the embodied, and in the invisible 
supernatural activity of the nirang the embodied is eliramated. 

Also in the visible world, in regions and districts remote from one 
anotiier there is a thing which in one region and district they consider 
to be embodied, but in the other region and district they consider to 
be nirang. That is abundantly manifested. 

2. a^sdn. 

Beside vlmng, as we have seen, stands a^sm with like meaning. 
So in GrBd., 177, 6 : mrang id apson i dofih gdsan, and in the Vid. 
passages quoted above from DkM. and the Pahl. Comm, a^son in 
healing represents the m(^6m- of the Avesta. 

The verb is attested in GrBd., 154, 15 : — 

naxun ka ne a^sut estel devdn yaiukdn staueiid tiyr Inmanak 
av an <mMni> vehend ut dzanend e mS an mure naxun <ia> 
ni a^sut estel stanet <xvaret> tdk demn kdr ne framayend 
ka a^sut est& ne xvaret dmn vinos patii karian ne tuvdn. 

Here the a^siitan works against the devs. But just as there are 
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aya m^dra in the Avesta, and good and evil nirangs, so the a^son 
may be used by beings good or evil. Jn A^iyaikar i Zarerdn, 74 and 
100, the ydtuk Vldraf^ has a spear : an fras i a^siUak. The weapon 
has been magically strengthened. 

Both aspects of the a^son persist into KPers. The Sdhmma knows 
the beneficent afsun of kings (VuBers, 20, 43, of Hosaug), and the 
ajsungarl, which a heavenly Sards teaches to FircStin (VuUers, 50, 
304-5). The physician at the birth of Rustam (Vullers, 223, 1G78) 
is described as — 

yak-e mari i bina-dil u par-fuaun 

and he exercises afsun {afsun hunab) in his work of healing. 

But the harmful afsun is illustrated in the case of Sarv, king of 
Yaman, the dah i afsungardn (Vullers, 73, 208), who tried to destroy 
the sons of FireSto by bringing upon them a bitter cold. 

In NPeis. we have — 
afsun 

afsdn ‘ fascinating, magician ’ 
afsaw ‘ incantation ’ 
afsdy ‘ enchanter ’ 
afsayidan ‘ to subdue by magic ’ 
afsmldan ‘ to make tame ’ 

The etymology of a^son is of importance for the discussion which 
follows. It can safely be explained as from a verb sav- with the preverb 
ahi- (which the abhi- of Sanskrit abhiedra ‘ enchantment ’ may 
support ; Salemann proposed wya- in GIP., 16, 304). Hence *abi- 
savana-. The verb ali-sav- may be rendered ‘ to exercise supernatural 
power upon, so imparting strength ’ as to words or weapons. 

8. sav-. 

We are led then to recognize a word sav- with the pregnant meani ng 
of ‘strengthening’ by the exercise of supernatural power whether 
of words alone or of words associated with rites. This meaning, and 
this is of particular importance, is to be recc^nized also in the Avesta. 
Such a translation of the frequent Av. sav- seems alone to do justice 
to the contexts. It may be seen clearly in such a collocation as that in 
Visprat, 7, 2 : — 

arSldisnt yazamaide vanuhlm 
frddal.gae6g.m vaTsdai.gaed(f,m savd.gae6g,m 
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rendered in the Pahl. Comm. ; — 

aslat yazSfni veh freh-datar i gekan 
valiin d^tar <i> gsMn 
sulen^ar <i> gehan 
Similarly in verbal form, Vid., 4, 2, gloss : — 
go daiwhave hu.vaxSdi 

fmBomnahe varoBamnaJie xradomnakc svyamiiahe 
Pahl. Comm. : ke deh pat huvax^ frdxvenct huve^be hineh <valmet> 
xratcnet suten^t ku-S sut pati^ Tcunend. 

To this sav- with transitive meaning ‘to strengthen’, the cone- 
sponding intransitive is attested as ’^kuei- ‘ to increase, be strong ’ 
in Skt., Gr,, and Iranian : — 

Skt. ivay-, Av. spay-, Oss. rdsuyun, NBal. slay ‘ to swell 
Gr. Kvea 

Adjectival derivative : — 

Av, sura-, soviSta- 
Skt. Hira-, iavislha- 
Gr. a/cvpor, KvpioT 

In Mid. Iran, sav- is chiefly found in the participial sut : Pahl. silt, 
sulentian, suiotnand, sviemtar are frequent. NPers. sud is ‘ profit, 
advantage ’. 

Pahl. sut-a^kdrVi ‘ aSording sit) ’ : Dd., K 35, fol. 199, verso 6 : 
ul sut-a^kdrVi apar givak av roUisWkan hax&et is used of the wind 
which brings rain to promote the welfare of tho world. So also 
Dd Purs., 30, 11, svt-a^kdr, and GrBd., 5, 9, sui-a^kdnhd. DkM., 
751, 4-5, sut ut 'Mrmat.^ 

The gloss to saokavantsni, Ya§t, 7. 5, reads in GrBd., 16.0, 10 
sutdinand ku har <ut> dp <av> urvar daheC. 

Similarly GrBd., 66, 12 fol. ; — 

hamdk kof had zanilk apar anial hand ke fmhaxtisn ut sut i 
rmrtomdn haSiS. 

Dd., K 35, 199, verso 7-11, uses this same phrase in describing the 
effect of rain ; — 

patid navak dp-id navak taciSu ul navak *beSazeniduih av urvaran 
ut navak vaxSisn ut navak zargonih av zannkan ut ydsddsrJh av 


’ In jwTOMif we should perhaps recojfnite7jr-r»iai, a derivative from nr- with reduced 
grade •r-nurti-. Arm. anjtoi ‘ root ’ may be espiained as •a-moJi- (Nybei^, ilO., 
23, 369, proposed ♦aS(alraa(). Avestan armaili- needs furthBr consideration. 
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gosfatiddn vt rtavak zayihi tit navalt txap danuh\a\ av apdnk 
dd7ndn ut mvak ham ut navalc hvgdmh dahel palexmh i gekdn sut 
ut frahaaiiin i veh dahisn a^zdySnel. 

Here the same idea is elaborated which is intended by the 
frddal.gaeSa- and savo.gaeda- of the Avesta. The translation of 
Pahl. sut by ‘ advantage ’ is inadequate. It is rather a ‘ strengthening 
and promoting of welfare 

The verbal form occurs in Pahl. in DkM., 674, 13 fol., in explaining 
the word sutmnand (here rendering the Av. sac^yant -) : — 
sulomand 'pirozgar nam tan-]cartar-i6 ndfn 
eldn sulmmnd iegon Tiarvisp axv i astomand savcnct 

It is foimd also in DkM., 606, 6 fol. ; — 

aBaJefrde raft porvM’Sp pat mendk-hdmaMh iegon menokam, 
apdyast mendk saviSmh ■‘OPOljO ^ m&iokm ham-S sut. 

Pahl. Psalt. svtyklyhy. 

In the recently published Pahlavi Psalter the word svtyklyhy 
^sutekarJh occurs three times to translate Syriac Jcvip’ and tkSpt' 
‘ prayer It was possible accordingly to decide the correct form of the 

name of the Nask as Sut-kar, since this Nask begins with 

a treatment of the Ahimavar, that is, precisely as was seen above, 
one of the niran^s in the passage DkM., 784, quoted above. It is 
therefore possible to see in siil-kar, sute-karih the word sut with the 
same meaning as a^sm and nlrang from the verb sav- ‘ to strengthen 
by supernatural power’. Its adaptation to the Christian sense of 
‘ prayer ’ is natural : the ‘ potent formula ’ passing over to prayer.’- 

It may then be considered that we have : — 

(1) a^son, a^sut, a^siilak 

(2) sut-kar 

from the same sav- and with the same meaning. 

Barr, in the Glossary to the Pahlavi Psalter, p. 54, suggested 
a possible connectiou of svlyklyhyvith Av, sriiti-, that is, sf- becoming s-, 
but the supposed parallel in Pahl. apsds is to be otherwise explained, 
as -SOS from -sawt-i-,* an inchoative form of sank-. It is clear that 
a derivation from sni'- in the sense suggested is more satisfactory. 


7 It it curiouf that a similar transition appears to bare taken place also in the 
Sjnriac : kip is used of ‘ sorcery' ’ in Hebrew and Akkadian. 

» Similarly NJ?crB. dds- ‘ adhere ’ beside dHa ‘ tinoture of lac Arm. doi ' lao 
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4. *lcum-. 

A meaning ‘ strengthen by supernatural power ’ seems to be 
attested outside Iranian in Balto-Slavonic for another derivative 
of namely with the enlargement -en- in *l(y£n-. 

Lettish svels has preserved certain interesting uses. I am indebted 
for the following information to Mr. N. B. Jopson. 

(1) 6. P. Stender, Leltische Orammtih, Milan, 1783. 

p. 233. ^wehti lah/ti, heilige Fluche, heissen bey den Bauren, wenn 
jemand auf der Kanzel, auf Begehren eines andem (ver- 
mutlich nicht umsonat) braf verflucht wird. 
p. 270. ^wehtas meitas, unterirdische heilige Madgens, unter welchen 
die Bemmes mahte oder Erdgottin iir Beich hatte. Biese 
Madchen sollen fiir ihre Verehrer, des Nachts alles arbeiten, 
dasa, wenn eie aufstehen, alles fertig flnden. 
p. 270. gweliti wahidi, heilige Worte. So nannte die aberglaubische 
Letten, die gemurmelten Worte der vermeinten Weihsager 
und Segensprecher. 

(2) G. F. Stender, Lettisches Lexicon, Milan, 1789, Zweiler Tkeil, 
p. 307. 

^wehts, heilig, selig. it. theuer und hoch, it. das Besoudere 
ao gar im Bosen. 

jiwehti wahrdi, Gottes Wort, abusive das aberglaubische 
Besprcchen, it. wenn ein Prediger auf der Kaiizel brav 
flucht, welches ehemals Mode war. 

?wehte putns, Storch. 

^wehts nasis, ein Messer, dessen Schnitt sehr schmerzet. 
^wehts kohdums, unheilbarer Biss. 

^auliti jSwehtiht, Sonnenuntergang feyren und alsdanu 
die Arbeit aus der Hand legen, ist ein lettischer Aherglaube. 

It was, of course, employed by Christians in the sense of ‘ holy ’. 
In the examples here quoted we seem to have a use of the word 
independent of Christianity ^ and therefore important. This is con- 
firmed by the Serbo-Croatian ; — 

svdliti (1) ‘ to avenge ’ ; sin srdti oca ‘ the son avenges the 
father 

(2) ‘ to consecrate ’ ; sveilenik sveli vodu ‘ the priest 
consecrates the %vater’. 

‘ Cf. also Cech moilla ‘ Wol, temple ’ beside Pol. modJa ‘ pi'ayer as treated by 
BeDveniste, BSL., 33, 133. 
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bsveta ‘ revenge 
osveliti ‘ to avenge 

Both. Lettish and Serbo-Croatian words represent an Indo-Eitr. 
’*fc'uen-to-. In Christian use *him-to- is found regularly in these and 
the other Balto-Slav. languages : — 

Lettish $vets. 

Lith. Svenias. 

Old Slav, svi-tu. 

Buss, sif^at-oi. 

Serb, svet, svita, svelo. 

Pol. kwi^ty. 

Old Ptuss. swints. 

The examples in Lettish and Serbo-Crotian suggest an ordinal 
meaning ‘ to strengthen by supernatural power ’ as for the Iranian 
sm-, abi-soA)-. This is particularly clear in the Lettish use of svels 
in reference to ‘ words ’ and ‘ knife ’ : svets implies the presence of 
magical power in both.^ A transition to express the sense of ‘ holy 
as in the case of ‘ holy water ’ in Christian use, was evident. The word 
could then be given meanings which early Lettish beliefs did not 
compass. It is possible that further search would discover other 
examples in the Baltic texts. 

This Balto-Slav. word is identical in form with the Iranian ^s^anta-, 
*8cmta-. 

5. Iranian ^sjyxnta-, *8anla-, *bania-. 

In dealing with the vexed problem of Iranian *spanta-, to which 
the inquiry has now led, it is necessary to keep in view four points. 
These are (1) the Avestan contexts, (2) the etymology, (3) the Balto- 
Slav. cognates in their oldest ascertainable meanings, (4) the traditional 
Pahla\'i translation. A view which allows full value to each of these 
four factors receives thereby a strong cumulative eonfiimation. It 
is hoped to show that each of the four aspects are in accord. The 
result is likely therefore to be trustworthy. 

The central importance of s'panta- in Zoroastrian studies is self- 
evident and explains the rich literature which has been devoted to 
the problem of its meaning. 


‘ It is obvious that this would also c-xplain the Germanic Gotb. Imnd; Old Engl. 
AjmsI ‘ sacrament which has been supposed to represent •fames/om. From ' an offering 
of m^c power ’ to ‘ sacrament ’ would bo bub another example of the adaptation of 
pre-Christian words to Christian uses. 
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From the time of AnquetO dii Perron attempts have been made to 
translate sjianla-. The following may be noted : — 

(1) In the AlW. Bartholomae has an elaborate note in which he 
seeks on. the evidence of Lithuanian sventas, by him understood as 
‘heilig’, to prove that the meaning of Av. spanta- is ' heiUg’ and 
nothing else. Similarly Spiegel and Geldner translated. 

(2) Jackson (GIP., ii, 635) wrote ‘ aw. spanta “ vorteii-, gewinn-, 
heilbringend ”, von der Wuizel span (sm) “niitzen, forthelfen, 
vermehren ” ’ ; hence he translated ‘ wohlthatig ’. 

(3) B. Greiger (SWAW, 1916) attempted a new explanation by 
comparing Skt. pan- ‘ to praise This is phonetically inadmissible. 

(4) Junker (Unp. Jahrb., v, 1925, 411 fol.) proposed to connect 
spanta- with the group of words to which spaita- ‘ white ’ belongs, 
with the meaning of ‘ shining ’, thinking of the light in which Ahura 
Mazdah dwells. This view is also held by Hertel, BeUf&ge zur Erkldntng 
des Awestas und des Vedas, p. 108 fol. It is in conflict with the Balto- 
Slav. cognates and the Pahl. tradition, 

(5) Johannson connected spanta- with Gothic stt'iiips ‘ lax'^po^ ' ’> 
see Chaipentier, Brahman, 46, note 5. This is phonetically inadmissible. 

(6) Lommel by a consideration of the contexts {7,11., 7, 44 fol.) 
came to the conclusion that spanta- could everjnvhere be rendered 
‘ Tdvg This can, however, in two cases be done only by straining the 
meaning severely, namely in gaospanla and mriBra spanta. 

As can be seen, none of these explanations satisfy all the four points 
upon which it is necessary to insist. 

A new explanation is accordingly here oSered, which if it proves 
acceptable must afiect the view of Zoroastrian origins to an important 
extent. 

It has so far been seen that Mid. Iran. Zoroastrian texts contain 
a theory of ‘ supernatural power ’ manifested in the cosmos as well as 
in the acts of daily life, as in the case of the physician healing by 
a^sdn and the use of ‘ spells ’ by Azi Dahaka. 

The agreement of Balto-Slav. theory as expressed by representatives 
of *]cuen<o- may justify the assumption that *]ceu- had been early 
specialized in this direction in these two Indo-Eur. dialects. If this 
was the case— the idea of ‘ efieotive power ’ expressed by and 
its cognates — it would not be surprising to find traces of such 
a meaning in the Avestan spanta-. 
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The word is attested in Iranian as follows : — 

Av. spdnta-, comp, $panyah-, superl. spwilio-, spanJo-iama-, 
abstract spdnah-, adj. spanakvani-. 

Gr. cr^evSaSdTijj. 

Cappadocian Calendar crovSapa. 

Arm. spandaramet, -* Alowoos- 
spandarametahin ‘ Dionysiac 
sandaratnel-k’ yrj Kdrai, dSirrov. 
sandarametakan Karaxddvios. 
sandaramelayin 
sandaramelapet Arippr-qp. 

Saka ssandd (see below), 

Sogd. Letters ’sp’wS’J nom. pr. 

Man. spnd’rmf, mrl’spnd (see Waldschmidtr-Lentz, Mem. 

Dogmalik, 91). 

Pahl. spand, gospemd, maraspa/nd, amahraspand. 
sphmk. 

NPers. gospand, go$fmd. 

Probably the name of the rue plant is to be connected : — 

Pahl. spuTidan. 

NPers, sipaTid, isfand ‘ rue sipanddn ‘ seed of wild rue ’. 

Arm. spand. 

Afgh. spanda ‘ wild me ’. 

It is a plant of apotropjeie character. Cf, urvar pat mrangik apd6 
ddatdnh i vas pitiyarak, DkM., 784, quoted above. 

These various forms assure the etymology. The alternatiou of 
sp-, S-, ii- is of the same type as that of Median awiKa, Av. spa, 
suno, Pahl. sak, NPers. sag, "Wax! sa^, and Av. aspa-, OPers. asa-, 
Saka aiia-, WaxI yas. Hence we have here an Indo-Iranian *suanta-, 
Indo-Eur. *kuen-io-. We have recognized the identical form in Balto- 
Slav. The_ formation is an adjectival derivative with suffix -to- from 
a suhst. *kum-, ef. Brugmann, Vergl. Gram., ii, 403, who quotes the 
tj-pe in Gr. eau;uoaTo's, Skt. surta-, and especially Italic examples, 
as Latin fastus. Av. spma- is therefore the equivalent of spanahvamt- 
‘ possessing spanah- \ 

It has been shown that the meaning of the Balto-Slav. word, as 
attested in particular by Lettis svels and Serbo-Croatian bsveta, 
expressed the idea of ‘ supernatural power ’. This is precisely the 
meaning which fits the Avestan words. Here we find : 
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W}6m sjxfiila. 

goo sf&nla, Vid., 21, 1. {Pabl. Comm, gdv i a^zmih.) 

$p9ntd armaitiS. 
spanto mainyuL 

na spanto, Yasna, 51, 21. spantam narsm, Visprat, 19, 1. 

spmf.d dama, Y., 45, 11. 

ahm . . . amasam. Y., 37, 4. 

fravoMs . . . spanld . . . spaniild . . . surd . . . saviSld, Yait, 13, 75. 

cft'5 undzisLahe spanlahe. 

gdddbyo spantabyo, Y., 55, 1. 

kamna sura spanta, Visprat, 9, 3. 

aurvanlo . . . spanta viBvdvho, 7., 57, 27. 

spania fradaxita maraya. 

spanto . data-. 

spanto .xratu-, YaU, 13, 115, nom. pr. Cf. Dd., 36, 11, 
a^zonlk xrat. 

spanto .frasan-, Vid., 22, 19. 

So the abstract, associated with ‘ knowledge ’, is found in : — 
spananha vaSByd.paite, Y., 9, 27, addressing Haoma. 

Y., 9, 22, spano masttmda. 

YaU, 10, 33, mastim spano iwcSim. 

Vid., 18, 7, avaOa awhd spanyd yezi mg:.m paiti.parasdnke. 

The possession of spanah-, which according to the explanation here 
proposed means ‘ supernatxiral power ’, is attained by the knowledge 
of what was called mmng and a^son in Mid. Iran. Cf. the Pahl. 
rendering of Av. niat.paiti.frasa- by apah apdd pursiimk i ntrang. 

Just so in tie Sahnama afsun is associated with wisdom : 
Vullers, 73, 214 

6aS-oH IzaBlfarr ufarzdmgt ba-afsun i Mhan u nmddnagi 
Vullers, 71, 178, speaking of the physicians : — 

pur az daniS u purfusun dmaSand 

The nd spanto of the Gathas is the man who has this power. The 
spanto mainyui is the being of the invisible world who manifests this 
same power, and the spanta- »/?(i6rO' is exactly the It is possible 

also to understand the cow as spanta-, and the earth called spanta. 
It is a meai^ing made necessary by a comparison with Lettish. 

The activity of the being who has spanah-, the spanta- man, is 
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expressed hy tlie, cogaate verb spnnu- in the Qathic passage, Yasna, 
51, 21 

armatoU na spmto hvo &isii uxBaiS iyaoBam 
damd a&9m sjianmi 

Tiiis is probably also tie meaning of spanvanti in HaBoxt Nasi-, 1, 4. 

It has therefore been shown that the three first points — (1) Avcstan 
context, (2) etymology, (3) the meaning of the Balto-Slav, cognates — 
confirm each other and together assure a meaning of ‘ supernatural 
power There remains the fourth point : the Pahl. Commentators 
rendered spanta- and the related words, not by a cognate word, but 
by a^zoiiik. It is now necessary to show that this is equally in accord 
with the above result and in turn confirmatory of it. 

6, a^zon\h. 

In the Pahlavi Commentators’ rendering of Av. spmta- and its 
cognates we have another example of an interesting practice. This is 
to avoid an identical or etymologically related word in translating 
Avestan. Turfan Mid. Iran, shows that the phrase yasn u8 vahm was 
familiar, yet Av. vahna- is not rendered by vahm in Pabl. In the 

Frahang i Olm, 10, Av. ptisg,m ‘ crown ’ is rendered by aparsar 
although Turfan Mid. Iran, has pvsg *pvsay (M., 7, 9, North.) and 
Arm. has psak. Similarly Av. 6i8ra- is usually rendered by paiBdk, 
though cihr and iihrak are also foimd. It is therefore not necessary 
to suppose that the commentators used a^zonik to render spanta- 
owing to a mistaken association of the words. 

It is important to define, if possible, the meaning which was 
intended by the translators in using a^zertitk. Happily the word and 
its cognates are well attested. 

The oldest examples of the verb are in two Old Pers. inscriptions. 
The first publi.shed by Herzfeld with facsimile in ' A new Inscription 
of Xerxes from Persepolis’ {Studies in Ancient Oriental Cimlization, 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, 1932), and again in 
AML, 4, 117 fol., and also by Benveniste, BSL., 33. 144 fol. ; — 
3&-40 Mta aniya krtum abijdmyatn 

The second inscription, also of Xerxes, was published in the 
Illustrated London News, 8th April, 1933, p. 488 

9-10 adam abiyajdvayam abiy ava krlam 
The meaning is clearly ‘ to add 
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We have the word also in Turfaii Mid. Iran. (S) ’bzv- and 'bz’y-, 
see Hemiing, Manichaica ii, and in Budh. Sogd. ’^z'w'y. 

In Pahl. the word is common. It is here a matter of tlie meaning. 
Two aspects are represented. 

(1) a^zutan, a^zayenUan ‘ to increase in munber ’. 

In Yaana, 62, 4, epatiah- is glossed by a^z6>nBh Jcu tak cis-e vas 
ctl danom <a^zutan> 

In YaSt, 1, 8, spanahvant- is glossed by a^zayemtdv ku had a^idak 
iis vas 6iS be a^zdyenem. 

GrBd., 222, 3-4, ka-m yorlak dnl hi andar zaimk be parkanend ut 
apod ro^end pat a^zdn apod bavet. 

OrEd., 64, 4, kast ut a^zon kunovd ‘ they shorten and increase ’. 
So in NPera. afzun ‘ more 

Sahndma {VuUers, 429, 72) : — 

birun raft bd 6 zi laikctr suvdr 
zi marddn i jav^fuzdn az huzdr. 

(2) a^ziit is further defined by its opposite, vizut vizulan ‘ to lessen, 
to do harm ’ {of. Bthl., SR., 3, 63 fol.). Dd Purs., 27, 2, api-h dart ut 
vizdyihx apar vUarl estet ndzuktar. SGV., 4, 63, vazudan, Skt. 
vidfmmsitum. SGV., 8, 73, ei vassQddn, Skt. virodhatvat. Cf. 
Sakmma (Vullers, 368, 844), Jazdyanda buS az gazdyamla &«8. 

Hence a^zulan wiU mean ‘ to increase, strengthen So a^zdyihi 
explains /ioviln {gloss to Av. fSaonibya, SlroS., 1, 7), which means the 
well-being of the herd, including an increase in numbers. The Skt. 
version uses sphitayitum ‘ to make prosper ’ ioi fsaveni^n. 

DhM., 729. a^zdyemkemtan <i> an i ahrav pat dandWi ut 
kShSnitan i an i dnivand pat duidkaslh <i> gehan. Similarly the use 
of a^zub on Sasanian coins means ‘ well-being, good fortune ’, some- 
thing more than a bare increase in numbers. 

The same view is attested by GrBd., 48, 12, in the list of opposites : 
gandkih hast zatdrlh av a^zonikik. Here a^zonlJah might be translated 
‘ making prosper ’ in contrast to zatdrik ‘ destructiveness ’. 

It is also interesting that ioi frdidim, Yasna, 63, 6, the NPers. 
gloss has ajzunl-dahikiil, the Skt. vrddhidatih. 

We are here in the presence of the same conception as that 
expressed by the sul utfrahaxtiSn i gehan, and the Av. save .gaeda-. 

Since sav- and spsnta- are restricted in the Avesta to beneficent 
activities, resulting in prosperity among living beings, the rendering 
of sjmta- by a^zonik looks to the result of the activity of the being who 
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is sji9nta-, who possesses the supernatural power, the nirang, needed 
to promote the ■well-being of the -world, which is the a^ziit of living 
creatures. It is therefore evident that a^tiik is not ‘ bountiful 
nor is it simply ‘ increaser ’ as the glosses quoted above ( Yasna, 62, 4 ; 
YaSt, 1, 8) might at first suggest : a^zonik is ‘ he whose activity results 
in a^ziii the sut utfrahaxiihi i gehan. 

It will now be evident that the cosmic view of the nlmng in the 
Denkart, as translated above, may justly be considered a doctrine of 
the Veh-den, and represent speculation based on the Avestau idea of 
the spawio- and the nu^Bra-. 

As shown by the agreement of Baito-Slavonic and Middle Iranian, 
sjiania- was probably at one time used both of bad and of good super- 
natural power. It is specialized in the Zoroastrian tradition in a good 
sense, as happened, for example, also in the case of ahura-. 

7. Saka iiandd. 

In Avestau sp»nta amaitU is often the ‘ earth whatever be the 
explanation of dnmti-. 

Wbenitisremeinberedthat in Saka purra (fern.) is used for ‘ moon ’, 
that is, the epithet, as in Av. f^rsno.mah- and in Pahl. purr vtah ' full 
moon without the word ‘ moon and also that unmysdd is ‘ sun 
it is probable that s^ndd, hndd ‘ earth ’ is to be explained similarly 
as an adj. without the noun. 

In Saka, as in the modern dialect WaxI, Indo-Iran. sn is represented 
by I, where Av., Sogd., and the North-West, dialects have sp, and 
Old Pers. has s. 

Saka isiya- ‘ w'hite ’ Wax! JnS ‘ dog ’ 

bissa- ‘ all ’ yas ‘ horse ’ 

aisa- ‘ horse ’ yiS^n ‘ iron ’ 

hi ‘ louse ’ 

Hence Saka ssanda- is the expected form corresponding to Av. 
sp»nta-. In Saka we find ysamaUanda ‘ ground, soil, earth ’ {-d <-akd), 
ysanM^iandaa- ‘ the world ssanda ‘ earth ’. 

We seem to have here an old phrase *suantd, which has 
been replaced by spantd drmaitiS in the Zoroastrian tradition. If Av. 
dTmaitii is brought into connection -a-ith Arm. annat ‘ root ’, the 
meaning could be ‘ basis which would suit well to replace a word 
meaning ‘ earth ’. 
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8. ahra-. 

In the Avesta the spinto mainyui, as the being whose activity is 
constructive, tending to the prosperity and strengthening of living 
beings, stands over against the amo mainyu^, which should probably 
be translated by the opposite as ‘ destructive 

We should then have an Iran, base ah- (or avk- with nasal, but 
the form <f.sta on which such a form is based cannot be pressed to prove 
the nasal, as is indicated by such a spelling as ■nv^iza, which corresponds 
to Skt. mahd) ‘ to destroy 

From this an explanation of AogamadaeSa, 28, is attainable : — 
•md mg,m tanvd i9yeja»u}Miti 
avrai vairi fraspayoU 
yim xruvantam diSivantom 
yim daevim *afmd3^'SS'vani9ni ^ 
fmksrsnlat amo mamyui 

In this passage vairi shoidd certainly be read •voire, dat. sing., 
not as Geiger followed by AIW. The dative Cfusc iwmi . *vaire 

depends on the verb fra-spd- ‘ to throw down to Examples of such 
datives are given by Brugmann, Vergl. Gram., ii, 2, 502, of the same 
type as Gr. otSt npotaiji^v, Skt. mrtydve td esd niyate. 

In this phrase ama- var-, awa- may be rendered ‘ destructive 
hence ‘ pit of destruction that is ddsaxv, the pit of Ahrlman. So 
the Pazand reads i gand var ‘ the pit of the destructive one ’, and the 
Slrt. paraphrases with angromanimaralcaguphd. 

This same phrase is used also in DkM., 660, 1 : — 

a4dn av an i ganak var\ a^kanend av doSaxv 
in a quotation of Den, referring to the age of iron. West in SBE., 47, 97, 
rendered ‘ smiting precinct 

The Pazand i gana var and Pahl. ganak var are half-translations. 
But just as Ahreman, Ahriman represents *Ahramanyu-, ’ApetiJ.dvu>s, 
Av. amv.mainyxd, with akr-,'^ not translated by ganak, so *ahra-var 

'■ MSS. ^ for^. Emended ty W. Geiger (adopted in AIW.) on the tasis of the 
PazandoBo/nos and Skt. anSloka-. It ia confirmed by OrBd., 188, 11, where Ahriroan's 
abode is described : — 

givSk tarik Vt gandak andar a-Jrai-paiSak dSiaxv rnS gopit kit tar pal dost 

idgSl pr^ftan gandaldh pat kS,rt Sayit britaii . 

Hence a-filU!.paiSai represents an Av. •afraihrdniYniidm, just as frii6 pniSdk renders 
Av. Jrddsnmi- in yanta, 57, 27. 

* iW., 36. 11, 13, 101, lies avgraman. 
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is probably to be. recognised in the Turfan texts. In M 99d 21, 22, 
occurs ’hTyv-r ^ahrevar. Various attempts have been made to interpret 
this word. F. W. K. Muller gave ‘*Wall{1)’ ; Waldschmidt and 
Lentz, Stell. lem, p. 114, ’hryvin- ‘ Umwallung ’ (T. ii, D. 178, iv 
verso, 36) ; Jackson, Sesearches, p. 66, thought of Av. d0ri- and 
vara-. It receives a l)ettcr explanation if it is connected with this Av. 
ama- var-. 

TIT. Pahl. vilvar ‘grieved’ 

In the description of Spandarmat, GrBd., 173, 3 fob, we have in 
line 7 : — 

api-s veMh en ku vilvar ut gilak dpdr 

TD 

P(arisMS.) ^Vi) 

‘ Her being good is for this reason ; she is grieved and filled with 
weeping.’ 

The lamentations of Spandarmat are known elsewhere, as in this 
same pa.ssage following and Zamasp Kamak, 74 {BSOS., vi, 582). 
To dpdr ‘ filled with ’, cf. NPers. obditan ‘ to fill ’, and for the form and 
meaning cf. the use of the frequent NPers. -agin, from *dkm, ‘ filled 
with’: dpdr is then a verbal noun ‘a filling’. NPers. dbdr 
‘ lamentation ’ does not seem of use here. 

BkM., 579, 20 ^ ; guft esiet ku gildn-dpar ut idtvar pat krpak karlan 
tuxSdk bavihi 

‘ It is said that the person fidl of weeping and grieved must be 
active in doing good works.’ 

gildn-opdr with -an as karan-dost (Husrav, 10) aiid ajidn-ddn 
‘ water-pot ’ {GrBd., 62, 11). Pahl. Psalt. v'd’ndymj. 

BkM., 921, 6-7 : et-ic rah ce vltvar frazmu ahmet havtl 
utfrdrdn aSmet fraikart nimiitar-id bavet 
Tiere frazani-ah'inet ‘ having hope of the end 

Bd., 36, 27 : vitvarlh bait i ondar kox§isn 

‘ he allotted the distress which exists in the conflict.’ 

Here vitvarlk 

The reading of vltvar is so determined. The form vlivanh proves 
that is adj. (which also suits the contexts). Hence . . . mr. 


^ Bartholonino, qiiotwl MO., l.I, 104, note 6, seonv! wrongly to have read nvyl. 
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The initial letters allow various readings, but the meaning 
already determined by the context points to the participle of va[y)- 
‘to excite’, therefore *v1ta- ‘excited’, in a bad sense ‘distressed’. 
ThePahl. ftill accordingly have vU. In Sanskrit also the %'erb developed 
similar meanings : t-?- {idti, tTirf-) ‘ to excite avl-, Svi- ‘ pain 

A parallel development is illustrated by the verb fram-. NPers. 
faraw is ‘ grief but Turfan Mid. Iran, pranien (also with initial/-) is 
‘ joyous ’ (Henning, loc. cit. ii). So to read also in M. 97. d 23, iah i/8 
pram<&%>. Both meanings find their explanation in a verb/rant- 
‘ to be agitated’^. In Pahl., GrBd., 128, 2, 11, we find the fire 

dtaxS i ^ (P. frain-kar. Here there are tliree 

possible translations: (1) ‘causing agitation’, (2) ‘causing joy’, 
(3) ‘ causing grief ’, as Markwart rendered it in Sahrlha i Eran, p. 56. 
The most probable meaning is that the fire itself is ‘ (always) excited ’. 
Pahl. viliw is then *r7f((-f>orf(- ‘ bearing grief ’ : *r>Tfa-n. Thissancc 
is attested with adjectival function in Turfan Mid. Iran, in 
a word which has been already several times discussed.* 

S. 9, a 21-3 

msali uS zmlu}i ‘ Az created the physical boily 

u-s bast gySn vijdr'y and prison, and bound the 

grieved soul.’ 

S. 9, c 18-19 

vydry iiS mf i xvditt 

It should almost certainly be read I'iS-nTy ‘ he whose ray (“ soul ”) * 
is tiS that is, ’"uTla- ‘ grieved 

The same word, defectively written, is attested also in M.4, b 15-17 ; 

az dvarzuy vabisgar 

«8 ai dSur ia^ay t'xaretuhy 

biirz brawsB gydn vdr’y 

Bead vib-rdy. 

This interpretation requires that its opposite xvas-rdy (quoted by 

‘ Rather than /ra-Jnan-. 

• F. W. K. Mailer and Schaeder connected it with the verb i-fSard(iJl ; Salemann 
left it untranslated; Jaekson, Seaearchee, p. 96 (where ace references), ‘inute(?).’ 
Andreas, fodowed by Henning (A’GGIF., 1932. 210, note 7, where other references), 
suggested vi-ita- -f- rdy. Hence Henning’s rendering ‘ der die Erkenntnis vcrloren 
gegai^ien ’ and ‘ unvernQnftig . 

> It would be interesting to compare tlie idontifleatiou of *t'arr and riii-an m 

QrBd.. 101, 13. 
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Henning, loc. cit.) should be rendered ‘ happy rather than 
‘ wohldenkeud ’ in M. 97, dl7. 

The parallel phrases in 8. — 

mZ-Toy uB naf 7 xva^ti 
and sdyvaT «8 naf t xmStl 

may also help to confirm the explanation here proposed. 

A further comparison is suggested. HPers. bidar ‘ awake, wakeful 
a frequent epithet of heroes in the Saknatna, could be *mtavar 
' excited 



A Letter from James I to the Sultan Ahmad 

By E. Denison Eoss 
(PLATES n ASr ITI) 

rpHE main object of this article is to explain the circumstances which 
-L induced James I to x\'rite to Sultan Ahmad the letter which is 
here reproduced^ These circumstances cannot fail to be of interest 
to students of Oriental history, constituting as they do a kind of foot- 
note to the relations existing between England and Turkey at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. I cannot here recount in 
detail the many adventures of Sir Thomas Sberley, for they would 
occupy far too much space in the Bidlefrn : but I shall confine 
myself to an outline of the events which culminated in his failing into 
the hands of the Turks, who held him prisoner for a period of nearly 
three years {January, 1602, to December, 1605), and the corre- 
spondence that passed between Constantinople and London regarding 
his captivity. 

The three sons of Sir Thomas Slierley the elder of Wiston, Sussex, 
were all destined to spend some time in Muslim countries. The eldest, 
Thomas, Lad by comparison the least ad^nturous life, for his two 
brothers, Anthony aud Robert, had such amazing careers that, even 
in the Elizabethan age of adventure, they must be regarded as extra- 
ordinary. In 1598, Anthony and Robert, accompanied by twenty-four 
others, made the journey from Venice to Ispahan, "ida Aleppo, Baghdad, 
and Qazvdu, without either credentials or any definite object in view. 
So {a\*oiiiabIy did Anthony Sheiley impress the Shah tliat at the 
beginning of 1600 he was sent on an embassy to the Christian princes 
of Europe. Robert, who was left behind as a hostage for his brother, 
after serving Shah ‘Abbas I in court aud in camp for nine years, was 
in his turn sent on a similar mission. Anthony's connection with 
Persia ended with bis arrival in Rome in May, 1601. Robert, on the 
other hand, remained to the end of his days in the service of Shah 
‘Abbas, only to die of a broken heart as a result of the ingratitude 
shown him by the Shah on his return to Persia with Sir Dodmore 


1 The original of this letter some years ago came into the hands of Messrs. Mngga 
Bros., and reeently ray friend Mr. Sigismnnd Goetzo. knowing of luy interest in the 
Sberley brothers, very kindly made me a present of it, and it is now oxliiliited in the 
Library of the School of Oriental Studies. 
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Cotton’s mission in 1628. Antliony, after serving the Emperor 
Rudolph II, entered the service of the King of Spain, in which country 
he died as a pensioner in 1636.* 

Thomas Sherley the younger was born in 1564, hut there is no 
record either of the exact date or the place of his birth. He spent 
his youth at Wiston, and in 1579 was sent, together with his brother 
Anthony, to Hart Hall, Oxford, and left without taking his degree. 
Ill 1583 he was appointed to the royal household, and we next find 
him fighting in the Low Countries. In 1591 he secretly married 
Prances Vavasour, and as a result was disgraced at court and 
imprisoned in the Marshalsea Gaol for several months. In 1593 he 
was again fighting in the Low Countries as a captain in command of 
300 men under Lord Willoughby. He was knighted in recognition 
of his distinguished military services in the Low Countries either in 
1689 or 1593. At this time he became involved in his father’s debts, 
on account of w’hich Sir Thomas the elder was serving a term of 
imprisoument in gaol. It was no doubt the family debts which drove 
all three brothers abroad. In 1698, the year in which Anthony and 
Robert went to Persia, Thomas resolved to try his own fortunes at 
sea, and set sail for Portugal on a voyage of adventure. He retiuned 
from this expedition in June, 1602, having achieved nothing beyond 
the destruction of two Portuguese villages, and the capture of four 
hulks. In the .same year, spiured on by the fame achieved by his 
two brothers, and also by the ridicule and scorn showered upon him 
as a result of his unfruitful voyage, he equipped three well-built 
ships, manned with 500 soldiers, and set sail with the object of attacking 
the infidel Turks. Fuller, ni liis English Worthies, says: “he was 
ashamed to see his two younger brothers worn like fiowers in the 
breasts and bosoms of foreign princes, whilst he liimself witliered on 
the stalk he grew on.” The only sources for his exploits are his own 
letters written from Tm-key after he was taken captive ; those 
of Her Majesty’s Ambassador in Constantinople, Mr. Henry Lello ; 
and The Three English Brothms, by Anthony Nixon, published in 1607.* 

According to Nixon, Thomas was driven on to the coast of Italy, 
and proceeded to Florence, where he was received mth great honour 
by the Duke of Tuscany. It is not known at which port he landed, 

‘ For his life I would refer to my iSi'r Anthomj ^heihy and hia Pertian AdettituTe, 
“ Broadway Travellers Series," Routledge, 1033. 

* The only copy known to me of this little Black Letter book is the one in the 
British Mnscuni. catalogued under G. 6672. 
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but he finally set sail from Legliorii, aj)ijai'eutly with only two ships, 
having lost one ship as the result of an engagement with a large vessel 
in the course of which he lost one hundred men. and “ the spoil being 
by no means equal to so great a ios.s, the soldiers became mutinous, 
and a part of them deserted with one of the ships At Leghorn 
Thomas replenished his crews with thirty Greeks and Italians, and 
also took on an Englishman named Peacock as pilot, who Irad with 
him a dozen English mariners. It is evident that Thomas sailed 
under the banner of the Duke of Tuscany. His misfortunes had, 
however, only just begun, for, when ofi the coast of Sicily, Peacock 
“fled with another ship", leaving Thomas again with only one. 
\Mien they eventuaUy reached the Archijielago the vessel sprang a 
leak, and they were forced to put into the small island of Zea. 'W'hat 
e.sactly took place on this island and led to his being taken prisoner 
by the Turks it is hard to discover. Thomas hinnself, uTiting apparently 
to Lord Burleigh from Negroponte on “ the last of February, lfiO‘2 ” '■ 
gives the following account : — 

“ I am a man vnknowne vnto your Lordship, but a lentlcman, 
a knighte and housholde servant of the Queenes, iny ffather is a man 
of good lirtngc, but .somethinge caste behinde hande by harde fortune, 
I am his eldeste sonne, and since his cli.'igrace I have traviled to gett 
my livings hv my sworde, and the labore of my handes in treadinge 
which course I thruste into the vStraightes, with 2 shippes which© are 
hollye ray owne. I have done nothinge preieudiciall to any of hure 
Maiesties frendes, but have only soughte to make my voyage ui)on 
the Spanyarde in which pretentes wliilst I did labor my shippe sprange 
a greate Leake, soe I was forced to putt into Gio [Zea], where I 
remayned a holle weeke dewringe which time I nore anny of myne did 
take the worthe of a henne wi thought payinge for it, in thende of which 
vnfortunate weeke, ther felle oughte a hrable betwene some of the He 
and some of my people, which cominge to my knowledge, I landed 
with intention to pasifie all matters, and .soe I did, but it was my harde 
fortune to be lefte with 2 poir men more of myne at Gio, and there my 
shippe did verye curteouslve leaue me where 1 remayned 5 weekes in 
highe extremytie of myserye and nowe I am in negroponte, somewhat 
better for the punishment of my bodie, but my libertie noe more then 
it was, and roy mynde indeuretJie the same .\fflicktion.s that it did at 
the firste but the Cade [Caid] dothc vse me lionorably, knowing© me 
to be a lentelman, but thinkethe that I cam in traft'eke, and bounde 
fiiste to Marselles And Legorne, where as (he supposeth) I have ailreadie 
vnladen, and that I have a remayner lefte for to vnlade at Gioe. Thus 
he hathe written vnto the Bashae, and that he findethe noe faulte in 
me, nowe my seutc vnto your Lordship, is that, youe woulde please to 
spende your brethe for me, deliver me and youe shall gett yourselfe 


* 8.P. Foreign, Turkey, +, f. 160- 
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honnor and thankes, and youe shall for ever bynde me vnto youe. 
I arae not soe poore but I maj-e deserve it, and your Lordship shall 
doc god good service to free a Christiane from bondage, and you shall 
deliver yonr Contrye from n greate skandalle in savinge and freeinge 
me. The Bashae would heare youe yf I weave an offender, much 
more beinge pronounced Innocente by his owne officers. Thus I 
humbly© take my leve of your Lordship : at Negraponte the Laste 
of ffebruary 1602. 

Tours ever to command, 

Thomas Skerlye.” 

Mr. Lello, writing to Sir Robert Cecil from Constantinople on 
26th February, 1602, ^ expresses his opinion that Thomas and his men 
must have “ used no friendly and lawful means " of procuring victuals 
from the islanders of Zea. Nixon gives the most vivid description 
of the landing of Thomas and his men, of the capture of a town, 
of his withdrawal on the approach of a large body of the islanders, 
and of the flight of the soldiers and their desertion of their leader, 
who, holding his ground with only two others, was wounded and taken 
prisoner. Whatever may have been the ciroumstanees, it is clearly 
established that Thomas was taken prisoner by these Greek Turkish 
subjecta of the island, and there retained until his ship had departed 
a month later, when he was transferred to Negropont and was there 
confined with great rigour from 20th March until 25th July. Nixon 
teUs us that in Negropont, though Thomas and his two fellow prisoners 
were carefully guarded, they were well treated ; but “ after the end 
of five days the governor of the island lent him a janissary to carry 
his letters to the English consul of Petrass, which was five days’ journey 
from thence ; howbeit he received no answer of his letters from the 
Consul ; but upon the janissary’s return, he u'as presently committed 
into a dark dungeon, and with a great galley chain bound fast with 
a slave that was before taken, which grieved him worst of all 

From Negropont Thomas was sent to Constantinople, a distance 
of 500 miles, “ riding upon a pack saddle with a great galley chain about 
Ms legs and another about his waist and many times his legs bound 
under the horse’s belly.” The Turks had at the time no notion who 
their prisoner was, and had Thomas held his peace he might have 
been more speedily released. “V^Tien, however, it was discovered — 
presumably through his letters — that he was the brother of Sir Anthony 
Sherley, who had been engaged in stirring up the Christian powers 
against the Sultan, the Turkish authorities no doubt felt that his 


’ S.P. Foreign, Turkey, 4, f. 200. 
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captivity was more desii'alile than his release. It was also well known 
that his brother Hobert was serving their areh-eneTny the Shah of 
Persia, with whom hostilities had been renewed after a truce of 
thirteen years.* 

Of Thomas’s miserable condition in Constantinople Nison gives 
a very detailed account which he may have received from Thomas 
himself. The facts agree substantially with Avhat we may loam from 
the letters written during the period by Thomas, and the despatches 
of the English Ambassador, Mr. Lello. Both Thomas and Nixon 
make charges against Lello of negligence in dealing with the matter 
of Thomas’s release, and the following letter from Thomas to his 
brother Anthony, dated 31st May. 1605,® contains many accusations 
against the Ambassador. This letter was shown by the friar (to 
whom Thomas refers as “ mjTie assured freind”) to Lello, who 
sent a copy of it to Cecil, with, his oavii comments in the margin : — 

“ My moste honorable deare brother : I muste needcs 
impute it to one of my Avorste fortunes that yow doe not 
receave my letter's, for I dee assure yow that I never lett 
carrier passe without sending of duhle packetes unto yow. 
th' one by the Englishe Embassador is evtr mppreised) 
th' other by myne assured freind the ftyet : And I foare 
that his confidence in the Frcnehe Embassador bathe bine 
the cause that they Lane ever myscarred of late, for since 
his eomingc to Constantinople I reposed a greate hope and 
confidence in him uppon yo* : commeudacons and asurance. 
(But to use feAve worries and leave all circumstances) I find 
noe kindc of comforte from him, but a tight frencheman 
he bathe sheAved hiniselfe in betrainge bothe yo' secrits 
and myne. First he delh'ered your open letter to the man 
{you may imayeu) and since tould him all the complaints 
and exclamacons the fr}'er used agaynste him in my 
behalf : Now (brother) I praie yow to judge what ho))e 
there is of my Libertie when you especte yt by the meanes 
of only 2 men, of whomc th’ one carethe not for me, Ih' other 
is myne enemy as marke the sequell, and yow will jslainlie 
peiceave firste hee never toohe houhl of any operlunitie to 
ease me, hut Lathe geA'en waye to all meanes to ruiue me 
as Mr. Barton can tell yow. Next?, he hathe eA’er Avrytten 
in to England of stronge hopes for my lilrertie, Avhen hee 
had none at all. Therby preventiuge all further and newe 
meanes, yt should there be effected for me, and to increase 


ly.Yi't any unless 
they he Je- 
ll uiuudcd. 


niysrlte. 


iiuMnIns nivM’U 
w'li III riBlit 

he slunild have 
Mid his bend. 

That is niosr 
untrew I ne' er 
oiiililed nun. 
tills Uurten Is 
II eluckc iiiiiker. 
'thump tnr n 
dlpnrdercd felio"' 
I Aprit out ot my 
bouse 


* In 1.590 .Sh5h ‘Ablias I hud concluded a truce "ith Sultan Mubftcmiad ■Ritli 
the object tif being able to give his andivided atteiilioii to the snj'prc'ssion of the 
Czbegs on liis eastern frontier. 

- S. P. Foreign, Turkey 5, f. 17. 
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his hatred to me my father hathc shewed my letters (wrytteii 
againste him) to suche as have certified him of yt. You 
wryte to me that you have bound him, yf any thing can 
bind a man, my deerest Brother, w*** greefe I speake yt 
he is not a man to be bound w*'' benefits, but to be forced 
\v*f> shatpe threatea and terrours, like a dull horse that must 
ever be spurred. TtTien he reeeaveth a freshe letter from 
the kinge or any counocler then he rarapeth like a beare 
for two or three dayes, and then, as Sir Drue Drurie was 
wonte to sale, finger in moufche and no more newcs : these 
are my present hopes here, unlesse you, or some other 
of my ftinda ean helpe me to some better succor out of 
Christendom then any that Tuckie dothe yet afforde. 
I am verie glad that you have spoken w^’’ Mr Glover he is a 
true honest gent and (I am sure) hathe confirmed what I 
have formerlie wrytten. I praye you n.se Mr Burton w^ 
that respecte that his love to me dothe deserve (you 
see) is exceeding greatc. And so I oomend [him ?] to you 
this laste of Maye 1605. 

Yo' moste affeotionat loving poor® brother. 

To: Sheklie.” 

Lello, in his covering letter ^ to Cecil {then Viscount Cranbourne), 
speaki? of Thomas’s “harsh and malitious dealinge ” towards him, 
who has, he declares, been “the best friend hee had in his present 
state”. He .continues with an account of an occasion on which 
Thomas “ sent to mee for a trifiing matter, which not beingc founde 
for him at that present burst out into such a raging and rayling fury 
that it was wondered at by the barbarous tiirkes in prison with him as 
also his Galer and owne servante in prison attendinge upon him beinge 
in conscience moved with that his faulse cal umn iation, made known 
imto mee how that hee often used to rayle upon mee in that Idnde, 
and at that present swore he would cause me to be hanged and I 
should answere the whole charge of all his troubles whether he came 
out or not as beinge cause thereof ”. The Ambassador then proceeds 
to outline the steps he has taken to efiect Thomas’s release and declares 
that the fact that Robert Sherley is at this time in the service of Shah 
‘Abbas is the reason for Thomas’s continued imprisonment. We are 
then given a curious sidelight on Thomas’s character by Lello’s 
account of how in prison “ he will sometimes give out hee is allied to 
the kinge and would shew’ it in his expenses were he not restrayned 
of money. Many times hee will banquet the prince of Georgians, and 
Persians in prison with him, publickly makinge bis brothers actions 
knowne 
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^ R.P. Foreign, Turkey o, f. 18. 
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ACOBVS DEiirfptiMi 

MAXIM! MVNPI CONOITOIIS ET EECTOEIS ^ 

id,dancntia,lkfagna: Br^aiuus.FRUicisctHiBcnuai I 

tocvtat Mti cean oms Iddolaim iUC* CKUSTl nonw pnfitentex, j 

IiubAw MpgOatifliimu EVenraatBr; AngHflgfewB^ TBiifflWiiao j ib^icrMan ^ 

SvLTAM AcHOKZT,-jkl>riiiB«nalLegHt!>oau«tMi tM>nWmo,Iin> 
pcrg4 OccntLS MosarcWri^n anncs leb cH>f(itno, Sjilfttcn , it mnitox 
cum Kdibu itnoKMuiiwB offliuati* bctw Ct I^bmafaM • 

LwtAiflknc Impoaior. ^STtBoctfltauKiHU.dfM Itt&tfttte i^BiTKOKAM, 
Sh ULUVH^ iia^ Mmc m.pifthw <?trflBliiin|iri>f ia corccrca <S>. 
Je^.ibilaii.etoiiBtae c{ct£De<B^ciMnM:V*'*^n9^ 

OCD nt wmaaxiaii ^ ^I'liifan iiaiM» tIliBB ji|miCffit);ab 

laxif J»a gateet poau*dIspalelBMt;rikABlMim(,«aa« B^thoii aiuto pro 

iiU toita^mw.tuBcJmgi^imttint ilr^rciifwic * luwi nainule 

ret.6i£dedictcjxiBila£lKaia>l>^ M^^lnianpirMiaB metictem. 

caAjietaian u{i)ctifBaiBpmnscfiid|i>,iSniBaa(iRs^f caltnutateoiowac- 
eefTft; eo^ major, ^umI sism re fhaiffaif adiurfii atOBiu grauitCT inanunita 
apmjMTainiiiiii la Ufaflat^ nifi tcAa iei^Bia* fiicosMtAlu KJcmpdo ac {>> 
lcrt»i|Ja»ejc& et ap J »ftt-lM WJtf iq«aCTy8jff«MltBa nenanEr,«c]>nfte<. 
rat, nil nagtio ^Jidaa akii ftaoanaet.nabi rt ii t n J ai i iHonoa jnaa 

pcrmoii&Biii.vtpm.^ la&i defafiona} acpoo iiLcftalt ilDica iiry & a n c ff y , 
usa A£a:V™fvltoas MtBp<{I«mui. (^udJ^Job e»£i^ur ^ Vb. VY 
■St impcBBtalM (fcnuus, tA* J ra Man iaUau«nIiz,ctsDii{a|ti Janm A* 
tU, vcAtipoCBitiammaKiMdaabaimat^iBuflralsnr };*e=. 

turn etLamhoiHri ct^oris vdlrs, am Mi pie iOo Jcpreoiliira.fia^tia,^ oanaai 
euliai oum^iai impemaii ctpoetAatem b^ma aetefeoula gratia etgi^^ 
nett eeiaaJtatcm, nan mtoai ipianmalaefrrtrm , jfcyaitiK &»taflS IniliUtrfiMB. 
(^laJnlifiaB ^.Deim Opt. Max.. Eigiun oaisiexi R^en acDeBuni>m^<! ' 
CBnir.M'Ma.V* (alitam autcoliBnoa^iarruluitjflimc emferae£:]>ac.e Tl^lio 

mAto ^Wbytball Leiuli^. dtamo^iitoibe aoiJti Jon^ l£o.;. 
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III 1605 tlic Earl of Salisbury put Sir Tliomas Sliorley’s case before 
King James, who wrote several letters to the vSultan — including the 
one here reproduced — demanding the release of his subject : 

(Trans.) : — “ James, by the mercy of most gracious and almighty 
God, sole maker aud ruler of the IVorld, King of Great Britain, France, 
and Ireland ; most powerful and invincible defender of the true faith 
against all idolators falsely professing the name of Christ, to the most 
august and in\'incjble Em|)eror, Sultan Ahmad, the most potent ruler 
of the kingdom of the Musulmnns, and Monarch of the Eastern Empire, 
sole and supreme over all, Greeting and many pro.spexous and happy 
years, with the greatest abundance of all things. 

“ Most august and invincible Einperoi-. If we did not consider our 
subject Thoma.s Sheriey (who three years ago and more thrown into 
prison in Constantinople, is even now detained there) had committed 
no crime against Your Majesty, empire, or subject.s, or not a very 
serious crime (if indeed he admits any erbne) ; and that severe penalties 
have already been sufficiently sufl'ered by him ; after tho.se letters 
which we wrote on his behalf last year, we should scarcely make a fresh 
entreaty. But we are sorry for this unfortunate and miserable man ; 
nor less for his parents, to whom, deserving a better condition and 
fortune, a very great grief arises from the misfortunes of their son ; 
and the more so, because their wealth, being sei'iously lessened and 
almost destroyed through adverse f.Licumstances, unless your 
beneficence comes to their aid, his redemption and liberty will be 
entirely despaired of. Therefore, besides that he is our subject, and 
on that account ought to be gi\’en up to us, unless be desen’cd this 
puni.shment for some shameful crime ; we are moved by their prayers, 
to entreat you again on his behalf; and by these letters solicit Your 
Majesty for his liberty to be effected.’’ Etc. 

These letters were eventually delivered to the Sultan by Lello 
after some delay owing to the former's absence at the wars against 
the Persians and, T.ielIo having advised the Sultan and his ministers 
" to take good notice of his IMajesties letters, which ^Yeare not for so 
small matter to be lightly regarded, the same being from a potent and 
greate Prince, able to requite yt” and further having distributed 
“some 1,100 dollers (wliicli Sir Thomas hath promised his father shall 
repay) . . among the pashas. Sir Thomas was released from 
prison on 6th December. Both he and his father rvrotc appreciative 
letters to Lord Salisbury in which they express their gratitude to 
Lello and do full justice to his efforts on Thomas’.s behalf, Thomas 
adding (in a letter dated 19th December, 1605) ® that “ thoughe hee 
dyd mutche for mee in Christian charitye ; yett hee did force more 
for your lordshippes sake than eyther love or pitye of mee coulde 

* S.P. foreign, Turkey 5. t. 44. Lello to Salisbury, dated ISth December, 1605. 

* S.P- Foreign, Turkey 5, £. 46. 
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liave moved him imto There is also preserved in the Record Office 
an interesting letter from Thomas to James I thanldng him for writing 
letters in his behalf, in which he took the opportunity of expressuig 
his opinions on the state of affairs in Turkey at that timed 

Thomas, on his release from imprisonment, instead of hurrying 
away from the towm in which he had suffered so much shame and 
indignity, elected to spend some time sight-seeing in Constantinople, 
and having done so proceeded homeward by easy stages through 
Italy and Germany. In August, 160G, wc hear of him Ihnng in Naples 
“like a gallant After his return home lie wrote an account of all 
he had seen on his travels, and the original manuscript is preserved 
in the Library of Lambeth Palace.^ This little journal contains many 
interesting descriptions of the places he visited, but unfortunately 
nothing of his owm personal experiences. 

With his later career we are not here concerned ; suffice it to say 
that his troubles did not end with his release from prison, and in 1607 
we bear that he was arrested and imprisoned in the Tower for interfering 
with the Levant trade, but was released after answering various 
ciuestions regarding a supposed plot connected with the trade of 
Tiukey. These queries and his replies to them are preserved in the 
Public Record Office,* the articles being as follows ; “ 1, howe I 
entered lirste into this plotte ; 2, whoe persuaded mee to it ; 3, with 
whom I have had conferens about it by letters or speeche ; 4, bowe 
fane I have proceeded in it ; 5, to declare the full purpose, scope, and 
entente of the proiecte.” Thomas seems to have spent the remainder 
of his life in continual poverty and distress which were aggravated by 
his father’s debts, on account of which he appears to have been made 
prisoner in the King’s Bench in 1611. We hear little of him after this 
beyond the fact that he represented the borough of Steyning in Parlia- 
ment in 1615, and that iii 1617 he contracted his second marriage 
w’ith Judith Taylor, a widow, by whom he had several children. 
In 1624 he seems to have retired to the Isle of Wight, where be shortly 
afterwards died. 


> S.P. Foreign, Turkey 5. If. 3S, 3». 

> Lambeth MS., 514. 

“ S.P. Foreign, Turkey 5, f. 231. 



The Letters of Al-Mustansir bi’llah 

By Husain F. al-HamdanI 
I 

I N the archives of the Da'wat of the Yemen and India a collection 
of royal letters and decrees {sijillat) issnad by the Fatimid Khalifa 
al-Mufitanm bi'Uaii (denoted in the following pages by the letter M.) 
(died A.H. 487 = a.d. 1094) to the Rulaihids of the Y’enien has been 
preserved, and a manuscript containing this collection of documents 
has now been acquired by the Library of the School of Oriental Studies, 
London. The MS. is a modem copy, wliicli belonged to an Isma'lll 
priest in India. I have searched in vain for other copies, but it is 
quite likely that we might find others in the collections of the Isma'ills 
in the Yemen and India. I give in the following pages a synopsis of 
the historical matter contained in these documents. Apart from their 
interesting literary style the letters furnisli us with some useful 
historical data and contemporary evidence for the period coverwl by 
them, viz. tlie forty-four years from a.h. 445 == a.d. 1053 to 
A.H. 489 = A.D. 1095. 

‘AJi, son of Muhammad as-Sulaihl (S), the founder of the §ulaihid 
Kingdom in the Yemen, who made his declaiation of independence 
on the summit of Masar, Moimt Haraz, in a.ii. 429 = a.d. 1037, owed 
allegiance to none except M. In this collection we liave letters of M. 
written from a.h. 445, about the time when S. had consolidated liis 
power in the Yemen. One of the greatest achievements of S. was 
his success in establislung peace in Mecca on behalf of M. {vide Nos. 
3, 4, 7, and 12). With the discovery of these documents -we are able 
to fix the date of the death of §. Nos. 40 and 60 leave us in no doubt 
that he was Msassinated in a.h. 459 = a.d. 1067. This is fiuther 
confirmed by ‘Umara,^ Idris Tmadu’d-din ("Vyun, Wi), al-Khazrail 
and IbnuT-Athtt. 

The kingdom which S. established would have fallen to the ground 
if his son Ahmad al-Mukarram (Muk.) had not come to its rescue and 
restored it {vide Nos. 60 and 61). After a brief period of rule, Muk. 
retired to the heights of Dhu Juhla, the summer capital, and his wife, 

’ ‘Dmiira also gives another date, viz. a.h. 473. which is supported by al-Janadi 
and Tbn Khallikan. In my note on page 508 of JRCAS.. vol. xviii, part 4, October, 
1831, I have used the latter date, depending upon ‘fniilrS and al-Janadi, but in the 
light of the contemporary evidence of the SijiU5t, the date could not be other than 
A.B. 458. 
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Oui Noblfi Lady, Sayyiclatima’l-Hurra (S.H.), took up the reins of 
administration of the State and the Da'wat. She ruled the country 
with the assistance of hei' premiers and the commanders-in-chief of her 
armies, though after the death of Muk. his young son 'Abdu’l-Mustansir 
(A.M.) was appointed as the nominal head of the State No. 14). 
The Isma'ill mor'ement aimed at extensive propaganda and organiza- 
tion of the Da'wat wherever it was possible. M. entrusted to S.H. 
the work of supervising the affairs of the Da'wat in India (mde Nos. 
50 and 63). The Sulaihid Kingdom came to its end after the death 
of the great Queen of Arabia. Though the Sulaihid Empire was 
short-lived, it was full of exciting events, This collection throw's some 
interesting sidelights on the history of the latter part of the long reign 
of M. and on that of his allies, the Sulaihids. Among these letters. 
Nos, 1, 5, 6, 8, 13, 15, 16, 18, 19. 20, 27, 28, 30, .31, 32, 34. 35, 37, 
39, 43, 67, 64, and 66, give to the Sulaihids information about the 
events which happened in Egypt and at the Fatimid Court. Nos. 1, 
13, 18, 19, 30, 31, 64 convey felicitations on the Td and describe the 
festivities on these happy occasions m Cairo. Almost all letters written 
after a.h. 467 = a.d. 1074 mention Badru’I-Jamall in highly eulogistic 
terms {vide No. 32). 

S. sent his emissary, Lamalc b. Malik, who was then the Grand 
Qadi of the Yemen, to the court of M. (vide Nos. 42 and 55), where 
he lived for several yearn with al-Mu’ayyad fi’d-din a^-^irazl,' 
returning to the Yemen after his master §. had died. It was through 
al-Mu’ayyad and Lamak that the literature of the Fatimid Da'wat 
was transferred from Egypt to the Yemen. These documents testify 
that direct relations existed between al-Mu’ayyad and the Da'wat 
of the Yemen (tide Nos. 55 and 61). I have dealt in detail with the 
question as to how the literature written during the Fatimid period 
came to be preserved down to our own times in the Yemen and India 
in JRAS., April, 19.33. The documents support the conclusion arrived 
at in that article that there existed political, religious, and literary 
links between Egypt and the Yemen during this period. In the reign 
of S.H. the Da'wat was separated from the State, an account of which 
is given in JRCAS., vol. xviii, part 4, October, 1931. The Da'wat, 
after the decline of the Sulaihids, became a purely religious organization 
and inherited the literature written and brought from Egypt during 
the Sulaihid period. It was this secret organization of the Da'wat 


^ See my article, JRAS., Jan., 19S2, p. 133, and Bncyc. of Islam, a.v. 
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which has preserved these documents for us together with many other 
gems of Islamic literature. 

It will perhaps be of interest in this connection to mention 
a Covenant ('.•Uid) of M. preserved in the Autobiography (Sired) of 
al-Mu‘ayyad fi'd-din ash-ShlrazI. This Covenant was read by 
al-Mu'ayyad on behalf of JI. to Abu'i-IJarith al-BasasirL 

It is probable that this collection was one of the sources of Idns 
Tmadu’d-din for his history of the Da'wat entitled 'Uyun al-AMbar, 
vol. vii. In this work he quotes Nos. 5, 14, 35, and 50 in tolo, and 
No. 7 m the incomplete form in which we find it in the collection. But 
Idris had other souines as well, for he reproduces in ‘Vyun some letters 
of M. addressed to the Sulaihids which are not to be found in the 
collection. It will therefore be useful to take note of the letters of 
JL, which are not mentioned in the collection, but ai-e preserved in 
‘Uyiln : — 

Letter of M. to S. dated Rabi‘ I. a.h. 458, with oondolence.s upon 
the death of the letter’s son {'Vyun, vii, f. 406-f. 

Letter of M. to Muk. dated Rabi' I, a.h. 458, expressing condolences 
upon the death of his brother (ibid., f. 416). 

Letter of M. to S. dated Jumada II, a.h. 459. regarding the 
permission requested by S. to go to Egypt (il)id., f. 42rt-f. 44«). 

Letter of M. to Muk. dated Muharram, a.h. 467. giving tidings of 
the birth of a son named A^mad and surnamed Abu’I-Qa.sim (after- 
wards al-Musta‘li) (f. 77n). Compare this with Nos. 6 and 11. 

The book contains sixty-six letters written to the order of M., 
with the exception of Nos. 28, 35, 43, 51, and 52. All the letters of 
M. are headed bj’ basmuht and hamd, mitten by the lioucl of M. 
himself (s> -Ul Xt^). The formula 4)3 ->i-l 

is the motto of 31. This is also further supported by a reference to 
31. ’s letter headed by this motto in al-Hidayat al-AmmyyaA At tlie 
beginning of the letters of the mother of M. (see Nos. 51 and 52) is 
the formula JS^ Jj 4,(3 which .seems to be her motto. No. 35 

is the letter of the mother of al-MustaTi bi'llah, which is headed by 
the formula 4(3 -*.^1. It is remarkable that S., Muk., and 

A.M. all bore the kunya AbuT-Hasan. 

' This EisAla is a poit-niical treatise written liy al-.iinir hi abhitmi'lliih to support 
his father al-Mus1a‘li's and hU own claims to the Khiliifat of JI. agaiii.it the contentions 
of Niiar and his followers. (See also Xos. S~i and 43.) The Uisila is preserrp(\ by the 
Da‘wat and an edition of the test is under preparation. 
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The following table gives the chronological order of the gijUlat : — 


Daie. 

'Idu’l-ritr 445 



Sender. 

M. 

Adilressee. Niemlier. 

13 

Rajab 448 . 




M. 

$• 

12 

'Idn’l-F’itr 451 




M. 

S. 

1 

§afai.' 452 . 




M. 

i 

6 

Rabr 1 455 . 




M. 

?- 

7 

Ramadan 455 




M. 

§• 

6 

Babi‘ n 456 




M. 

Muh. b. S. 2 

JnmadS I 456 




M. 

s. 

4 

Rajab 457 , 




M. 

Hull. b. S. 10 

^a'baii 460. 




M. 

Muk, 

40 

Rabi' I 461 . 




M. 

Muk. 

33 

Rab!‘ 11461. 




M. 

Muk. 

60 

Jutn.lcl^ I 461 




M, 

Muk. 

29 

Jnmnda 11 461 




M. 

Muk. 

42 

Jnaadil 11 461 




M, 

S.H. 

55 

Ramadan 461 




M. 

Muk. 

61 

Raiiuulan 461 




M. 

S.H. 

65 

iluljarraia -167 




M. 

Muk. 

56 

§atar 467 




M. 

JIuk. 

32 

Rab?I408 . 




M. 

Muk. 

41 

Slia'ban 468 




M. 

Muk. 

58 

Dha’l-Qa‘da 46S 




M. 

Muk, 

67 

Rabr 11 469 




M. 

31uk. 

54 

Dhn’l-Qa'da 470 




M. 

Muk. 

34 

§afar 471 . 




M. 

S.H. 

44 

§afar471 . 




Motbor of H. 

S.H. 

61 

Bba«'val 472 




M. 

S.H. 

20 

Shawwra 472 




M. 

Muk. 

39 

Sliewal 472 




M. 

Muk. 

59 

‘Idu’l-AtJlja 474 




M. 

Muk. 

30 

Rabi' 1 476 . 




M. 

Muk. 

63 

‘Idu’i-PRr 476 




M. 

Muk. 

31 

‘Idn’l-AdbS 476 




M. 

Milk. 

64 

RabP I 478 . 




M. 

?■ 

14 

Rab? I 478 . 




Id. 

S,H. 

48 

Rabr 11 478 




M. 

A.M. 

26 

RabP II 478 




M. 

S.H. 

46 

'Idu’l-Pitr 478 




M. 

A.M. 

19 

'Idu’l-Adba 478 




M. 

Muk. 

27 

‘Idu’l-Adba 478 




M. 

S.H. 

66 

Dhn’l-Hliia 47S 




Siator of M. 

Muk. 

28 

Mubaxiam 479 




M. 

A.M. 

16 

Rabr 1 480 . 




M. 

Muh. b. Muk. 17 

Rabr 1 480 . ' 




M. 

A.M. 

25 

Rabr I 480 . 




34. 

S.H. 

36 

Rabi' I 480 , 




M. 

A.M, 

37 

Rabr I 4S0 - 




il. 

Sulaibid end 

Rabr 1 480 , 




M. 

ZauiUiid Sultana 38 

S.H. 45 

Rabr I 480 . 




M. 

S.H. 

49 
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IMe. 

Sinthr. 

AiliitMee- 

Nwnher. 

RbM' U 4S0 

. . Daughter of a?- 




Zuhir 

S.H. 

32 

JumSda I 480 

. M.' 

A.M. 

16 

Juiuada II 4S0 

. M. 

S.H. 

53 

'Idu’l.l'itr 480 

. M. 

A.M. 

18 

Dhu’l-Qa'iia 481 , 

. M. 

.A.M. 

22 

Dhu’l-Qa’da 481 . 

. M. 

A.Rr. 

2.3 

^n’l-Qa'da 481 

. M. 

A.ai. 

24 

Dliu’I-Qa'da 481 

. M. 

S.H. 

50 

i^afat 48D . 

. MiistaTf 

S-H, 

43 

?a£ar 4S0 

. . Mother of Musta‘li, 

S.H. 

3.1 


widow of M. 



— 

. M. 


3 

(after 457) . 

. M. 


8 

— “ Muljarrani of the above- 



niontioned year ” 

. M. 

— 

<) 

. 

. M, 

H. 

11 

- — . 

. -M, 

S.H. 

2! 

. 

. Rf. 

S-(?) 

G2 


II 

The following is a detnilod inventor}’ of the letters in tlie order 
in which tliey are contained in the MS. 

(1) f. lii-f. 36. — Mustansir's (M.) letter to ‘All b. Mnliaramad 
as-SuJaihl (S.), dated ‘Id al-Fitr, a.h. 451 : — 

M. informs of the successful close of the month of fasting and 
of the advent of the Festival of ‘Id. He desire.s S. to give publioitj 
to this news. 

(2) f. 36-f. 6a. — To Muliammad, son of S.. dated Rabi’’ 11, a.h. 456. 
M. mentions the services of §. in the cause of the Faith, enjoins 

Muhammad to remain obedient to his parents and to take his two 

brothers ,r^j and 

into bis confidence and to be of good 

beha^’iour to his subjects. 

(3) f. 66-f. 106, — To S. ; date not mentioned : — 

M. mentions (1) As‘ad b. ‘Abdullah, (2) ‘Abdidlah b. ‘AH. (3) 
Muhammad b. ‘Asiya, (4) Mansur b Hamid, (5) Musa b. Abi Hu^aifa, 
and (C) Ibrahim b. Abl Salma as bearers of §.'s letter to him. 
M. bestows upon S. additional robes of honour and adds to the title 
of his eldest son the word j5, to 

the title of hi.s younger son If- — --aeU the word ji, 

and to that of his yomigest son aUaJI the word 
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ji. M. takes note of the services of the wife of S. in the 
interests of the Faith. 

il. says that he received a letter from the ruler of Mecca in which 
the latter had mentioned §.’3 help in restoring order in Mecca and 
expresses iiis delight and appreciation of the success of S. in this 
respect. 

M. is pleased with S.’s messengers and says that they have all 
gone back to their master except Muhammad b. ‘Asiya, whom death 
lias overtaken. 

The Wazir Abu’l-Fataj ‘Abdullah b. Muhammad is mentioned in 
eulogistic terms and S. is asked to address communications to the 
WazTr. 

(4) f. 10h-f- 146. — To S. (cf. ‘TJ.A., vii, f. 13a-15a), dated 
21 Jumada I, a.h. 450 ; — 

M. acknowledges the receipt of two letters of S. — one from San'a, 
dated Sha‘bto 455, and the other from Hajar ^awwal 455. 

Replying to the first letters, written after his return from Mecca, 
M. recognizes the services of S. in subduing the rebellion of the 
Kharijl who led the people of Madhhaj, of the Na]i‘ and of ‘Abs, in 
reducing his strongholds and in inflicting a complete defeat upon him. 

M. asks S., however, to treat the ruler of Mecca with leniency. 
If statesmanship is not effectual, S. is asked to pursue what course 
he deems fit, M. takes note of S.’s recommendation that the office 
of the Qadi of Mecca be transferred from ‘Abdullah b. Ibrahim 
ai-Husainl to his grandson on account of his piety and other qualities. 

Referring to the second letter, M. shows his appreciation of S.’s 
efforts in suppressmg tho revolt of Ibn ‘Uraf. M. says that he is in 
touch witli the news of Ibn ‘Uraf. M. is pleased that Sharif Fa^r 
n’l-ma‘all ^u’l-majdain rejected the advances of Tbu ‘Uraf’s son at 
Mecca. M. accepts the recommendation of S. in the matter of the 
grandson of ‘Abdullah b. Ibrahim. M. also grants §.’s request to 
grant an amnesty to As‘ad, la recognition of hie great services, M. 
bestows upon §. the additional title of “Support of the Khilafat ” 
Sa/-), 

(5) f. 15a-f. 176.— To S. (cf. 'V.A., vii, f. 376-f. 386), dated 
Ramadan, a.ii. 455 : — 

M. describes tlie rebellion of Ibn Badls, the departure of Amlnu’d- 
daula !^sau b. ‘All b. Mulhim at the conunand of M. to the other 
provinces of Africa, and the success of Amlnu’d-daula in uniting 
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tie Arabs, capturing the stronghoH of Fez, appointing Ibn Yalmu 
aa governor of the- provinces, besieging Ibn Badia and in suppressing 
his revolt and restoring the cotmtry to M. 

{6) f. 18ci-f. 20«. — To S., dated Safar, a.h, 452 - 

M. gives the glad tidings of the birth of a son to him on Sunday. 
14th Safar, a.h. 452. The new-born cliild is named Ahmad and 
sumamed Abu’l-Qasim. S. is asked to give publicity to this news 
in the length and breadth of his coiuitry. 

(7) f. 206-f. 23«. — The introductory part- of this letter (vide ‘U.A., 
vi), f. llfl-f. 126, where the introductory portion i.s missing also) is 
missing, but from the following contents it is clear that this is M.’s 
letter to S., which is dated Rabi' I, a.h, 455 : — 

M. takes note of S.'s kindly treatment of a runaway to the Yemen 
and goes on to describe how hol})eil him to rise from insignificance 
to glory and shows how tiie favoiu-ed one became ungrateful to liis 
benefactor and what efforts were made by §. to reconrile the contending 
parties at Mecca. M. is anxious that blood be not shed on the holy 
land, but gi\-t‘s S. latitude to deal with the situation as lie choo.scs, 
relying upon his good sense. 

In reply to B.’s complaint, M. says that did not jjropeily under- 
stand the rea.soii of stationing the Amir Za7m ad-daula Hmain b. 
Ahmad at hleeca, whom S. holds respon,sible for the cau.se of war. 
M., however, reassures S. that lie will write to the Amir in the matter. 

In compliance witli S.'s reque.st, 51. grants !S, Iris wish to bestow 
upon ‘Abdullah b. Ibrahim b. ‘Abdullah nl-Hiisaini favours from the 
public treasury (Bait al-mfil). 

(8) f. 23h-f. ■24fl. — To S., date missing : — 

This letter contains tidings of the birth of a son to 51. in tire .second 
third of Jiimada I, a.h. 457. The new-born child is named iil-Mulisin 
and surnamed Ahu'i-Fadi- The letter abruptly ends with the words : 

JaiJTcVl ^^0 -ii-b, The last part is 

missing. 

(9) f. 2ift-i. 25a. —A considerable portion of tliis letter is missing, 
and only tlie concluding part i.s jirescrved. It i.s dated " Muhatrnin 
of the above-mentioned year ”. The year is mentioned in tlie last 
portion. The fragment contains 51. '.s .sermon addri'ssed to one of the 
§ulaihids on tlie code of conduct he should adopt in tire administration 
of the affairs of liis kingdom. 
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(10) f. 25i-f. 26i>.— -To Mutammad, son of S., dated Rajab, 
A.H. 457 

Replying to Muhammad’s letter, M. pronounces bis blessings upon 
the young "Prince, and appreciates the Prince’s part in the administra- 
tion of the affairs of his father’s kingdom and exhorts him to be dutiful 
to his parents and affectionate to his brothers and the faithful. 

(11) f. 266-f. 276. — To §., date missing : — 

M. announces the news of the birth of a son to him, who is named 
al-^asan and surnamed Abu Muhammad. The letter ends abruptly 

with jy jy * 

tL!L._ the last part missing. 

(12) f. 286-f. 3(3o. — To S,, dated Friday, 22 Rajab, a.h. 448 : — 

M. acknowledges the receipt of this letter at the hands of the 

messengers of S. M. assures him of the high esteem in which M. holds 
the Sharif Taj al-ma ‘all Muhammad b. Sharif Hasan b. Ja'far al-HusainI, 
whose case S. has recommended, and gives his assent to whatever S. 
does to ensure the bonds of friendship in the interests of the House 
to which he (M.) and the ^arif belonged. 

(13) £. 30a-f. 316. — To dated ‘Id al-Fifr, a.h. 445 : — 

This contains a description of the pomp and magnificence with 
which M.’s procession marched towards the Public Prayer Ground 
(Slusalla) on the Festival of the ‘Id, of liis prayer and sermon, and 
of his return to his Palace. 

(14) f. 32a-f. 36a. — To A.M. (see ‘U.A., f. 64o-f. 66a), dated 
1st Rabi‘ I, A.H. 478 : — 

M. gives A.M. elaborate condolences on the death of his father, 
al-Mukarram. The letter contains a high tribute to Badru’l-Jamali, 
as also to the deceased. M. sends Amir Abu’l-Hasan .Taiihar 
al-Miistansirl to offer condolences in person on behalf of M., and gives 
him powers to perform other formalities. From the literary point of 
view, the style of Insha’ in which this letter is composed is one of the 
most elaborate in this coUection. 

(15) f. 366-f. 39a. — ^To A.M., dated 7th Muharram, a.e. 479 : — 

M. writes very highly of the services of (Badru’l-Jamali) Amir 

u'l-Juyii^ then goes on to describe the high position of bis son, 
al-Afdal, and asks A.M. to mention al-Afdal in the official sermon 
along with himself and Amir al-Juyu^. 

(16) f. 396-f. 42a. — ^To A.M., dated Jumada I, a.h. 480 ; — 

M. describes the anarchy which once paralysed his kingdom, 
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then the advent of Badr and the consequent establishment of order 
and peace. But M. complains that one 'Abdullah ar-Eikabl is still 
busy ■with his mischievous -work against the State. M. therefore asks 
A.M. to direct all liis powers to annihilating the mischief-monger. 

(17) f. i2b-i. 446. — To Abu 'Abdillah iluhararaad, son of Muk., 
dated Eabi‘ I, a.ii. 480 : — 

This contains M.’s exhortation to Muk. to be loyal to liis brother. 

(18) f. 45a-f. 47a. — To A.M., dated ‘Id al-Fifr, a.h. 480 : — 

The rejoicings of the Festival of the ‘Id are described. 

(19) f. 476-f. 49a. — To A.M., dated ‘Id al-Fitr, a.k, 478 : — 

The festivities of the ‘Id described. 

(20) f. 496-f. 516. — To S.H., dated Shawrval, A.H. 472 : — 

M. asks her to follow in the footsteps of her mother-in-law and 
seek the advice of Badr. He asks her to sectne the arrest of (1) ‘Abdullah 
ar-Rabbani, (2) Ibrahim (^ulam al-‘ Amiri, who claimed prophethood 
for himself. (3) al-Husairl, (4) his son (i.e. of al-Husairi). M. says that 
they are hypocrites and mischief-mongers. They had gone to the 
Yemen and joined hands with the enemies of the Da'wat. They 
should be either captured or killed (sec below, Mo. 39). 

(21) f. 616-f. 52a. — To 8.H., date missing : — 

The last part of the letter is missing. The fragment contains 
expressions of M.’s high appreciation of Badr. 

. . . jA. . . , ijf- VI A..~JI -a'IjII 

“tbs Jo-1 1 La Jlil Lir^c j IilcAa- 

lJ-'L. (3*^ LlAfr jj'UVl VI ^l/.a 

JS' 

The document ends with the words : ‘'-5' 


^ d!l aU 

(22) f. 526-f. 56a. — To A.JI,, dated Dhn'I-Qa'da, .a.h. 481 ; — 

M. says he has issued orders that the faithful remain loyal to him 
and to his mother S. He then mentions the co-operation of Badr 
and praises him in high terms. M. acknowledges the receipt of 
S.H.’s letter, which she -UTote in reply to il.’s. JI. sends this letter to 
her by tbo hand of Shail^ Abu Isasr Salamah b. Husain, together with 
other letters addressed to tlie Sultans and the believers in the Yemen. 
M. is pleased to note that the quarrel between Saba b. Ahmad as- 
Sulaihi and Sulaiman b. ‘Amir az-Zawahi had been settled amicably. 
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(23) f. 566-f. 58a- — To A.M., dated DhuT-Qa'da, a.h. 481 : — 

M. a.cknowledges the receipt of the letter in which A.M. excuses 

himself for delay in sending the aroount of poor-rate {za^af). M. 
administers a mild rebuke for neglecting this essential obligatioDj 
particularly when A.M.’s ancestors were so punctual in their remittances. 

(24) f. 58W. 60a. — To A.M., dated DhuT-Qa‘da. a.h. 481 : — 

M. conveys his condolences upon the deaths of Muhammad, A.M.’8 

brother, and of Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. Malik as-Siilaihi, A.M.’s cousin. 

(25) f. 60i>-f. 62f>. — To A.M., dated Rabi‘ I, a.h. 480 : — 

This letter speaks of the nobility of A.M. and of his ancestors, 
and also of their services to the cause of the Da‘wat. Amir ‘Adud 
ad-daula has informed M. about this. M. then speaks of the favours 
he has bestowed upon A.M. and his mother, S.H., and gives promise 
of further attentions. 

(26) f. 626 -f. 656. — To A.M., dated 7th Rabi‘ II, a.h. 478:-— 

On receiving news of the death of al-Mukarram, M. has ordered 

that all correspondence he addressed to A.M. He entrusts the duties 
of the Da'wat and all the functions of the State to A.M. M. states 
that he has deputed ‘Adud ad-(^n AbuT-Hasan Jauhar to A.M. witli 
letters to him (A.M.) and other leaders of the Yemenite Da'wat, 
as also with letters from Baclr al-Jamalr. M. also takes note of a letter 
from S.H. describing the death of Muk. and requesting the appointment 
of A.M. in the place of the deceased. M. has accordingly issued oi-clers 
to the people of the Yemen. 

(27) f. 66a-f. 676. — To Muk., dated ‘Id al-adha, a.h. 478 : — 

Felicitations on the ’Id arc conveyed. M. informs Muk. that every- 
thing is well with his kingdom in the hands of Badr and of his son 
al-AfcJal. 

(28) f. 68a-f. 69a. — From tlie Sayyida, the sister of Mustansir, 
to Muk., dated 1-lth DhuT-hiiia. a.h. 478:-- 

The Sayyida acknowledges the receipt of Mub.‘s letter. The affairs 
of the kingdom, she says, are managed by Badr and the territory, 
which was once lost, has been restored through him. The Sayyida 
sympathises with Muk. for his sufierings on account of the frequency 
of his wars and congratulates him on the final ■vnetorj- over tlie enemy. 

{29} f. 696-f. 70a. — To Muk., dated Jumada I, a.h. 461 : — 

M. has received a petition from Himyar under the signature of 
one Ja'far the artist (^UJl) in which attention was drawn to 
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Muk.'s adraiuistration. SI. asks Muk. to show favour to the petitiouer 
and help him. 

(One can. read between the lines the complaint of the petitioner 
against the maladministration of Muk. V) and the 

guarded manner in which M. desires Muk. to win the petitioner over 
by showing favour to him.) 

(30) f. 70a-f. 72o. — To Muk.. dated Wednesday, ‘Id al-adha, 
A.H. 474:— 


Felicitations on the ‘Id are described. The letter is dispatched 
after the ceremony is over. M. attends the Public Prayer Ground in 
company of Badr, and after prayers offers sacrifice 

j '-^1 ....!> 

« '^1 . . . *oUac (Jj U (Jc. I 

Mukarram is asked to give publicity to this letter. 

(31) f. 72fl-£. 73i. — To Muk., dated Saturday, 'Id al-Fitr, 
A.H. 476 : — 

Felicitations on the ‘Id. 

(32) f. 74n-f. 75b. — To Muk., dated 29th i^far, A.H. 467 ; — 

M. acknowledge.s the receipt of Muk.'s letter at the hands of his 
messengers Ibrahim b. Ilasan and companion. M. bad replied to this 
letter, when there reached him another letter from Muk., to which 
the present letter is the reply. M. is sure that his previous letter will 
satisfy Jluk., and declares tliat the most imjjortant part of his writing 
was about Badr, wlio had raised the pillars of the Fatimid Kingdom 

.ft * - . 

after they had disappeared (j Aas 

ft ft ^ 

|Jcls VI ^j.4 1-^ (Jk>taa!l Idjs 


l>* 

(33) f. 76a-f. 76b. — To Muk., dated 1st Rabi' I, a.h. 461 : — 

M. has received a petition from al-Qa‘id. Muqbil, and Muwaffaq, 
who complain of Muk.'s treatment of tliem, Muk. i.s asked to adopt 
a conciliatory attitude towards them. 

(34) f. 77rt-f. 80«.— To Mnk., dated 29th Dbu'l-Qa'da, a.h. 170 
This letter contains an elahoiate description of the high position 

of Badr and of his great services to the Imam. 

• ft ft ft 
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‘'i -a)1 <al« aJjAj A 5 I i3jj »^Lfc Vlj ij 

(J Ole biU_Jl ijSv« A_^U Vi AJ J viLHi Jilib 


OL^ljlij ^joa alc,5 (jv.«-L-~ll oL-laS 411*5^ 

J-1 - . . '^4- 1^ |j (^Ic \j4ii-~,L lii» I 1(4>I-A..« (j ij^ j^i*i 


This refers to the union of the functions of the state ^ilafat and the 
mission (Da‘\rat) in the leadership of Badr. M. asks al-Mubarram to 
follow the guidance of Badr 




.il 

(35) f. 80i-f. 880. — ^From the mother of al-Musta‘Il, son of M., to 
S.H., dated 8th Safar, a.h. 489 : — 

This letter (see ’V.A., vii, f. 79&-f. 8S& ; also No. 43 below) describes 
the nomination {nass) of M. in favour of his son, Musta'li, the revolt 
of Nizar and Aftagln at Alexandria, al-Afdal’s campaign against 
Nisar’s insurrection, and the events leading to the arrest of Nizar. 

(36) f. 88M. 926.— To S.H., dated Rabi‘ I, a.h. 480 ;— 

M, expresses his co-operation and support in her work. On hearing 
of the death of her husband, M. hastened to appoint her son, A.M., in 
place of his father. When Amir ‘Atjud ad-din returned, accompanied 
by Abu Na?r Salamah al-Katib, M. lpa.med from them the news of 
the Yemen. S.H. is asked to seek the assistance of Badr. M. assures 
her and her two sons of his attention towards them. Regarding the 
controversy between Abu Himyar Saba b. Ahmad as-Sulaihi and 
Abu’r-Rabi‘ Sulaiman b. ‘Amir az-Zawahi, M. is aware of S.H.’s 
correspondence with NaTm a^-Sha‘ir al-Hilall, then with Sa'duTlah 
and his companion a^-^IrazL The Amir ‘Adndu’d-din and Shaikh 
Abu Nasr also aquainted M. with the nature of his quarrel. M. entrusts 
to S.H. the task of settling the dispute between the two. II. acknow- 
ledges the receipt of the sacrifices, poor-rates, and presents sent 
by S.H. through her agent ^ilA AbS Nasr. 

(37) f. 93n-f. 98o.— To A.M., dated Eabl' I, a.h. 480 : — 


Since A.M. is the son of the Ba'wat (L^l^j i^LX.) and his 

ancestors were attached to the “rope” of the Da‘wat, M. has 
appointed A.M. in place of his father and issued orders (0>Ui«) at 
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tliR hands of ‘Adiida'cl-diu, and in these letters hi. informed him : 

UL-»- j^\ lil t Lfc.^, There came to M. also 

A.hl.’s agent, ^ailA Abu Nasr Salamah b. Husain, u'ho coj»\’eYecl 
to him A.M.'s messages. Baclr is again mentioned in eulogistic terms. 
A.M. has come to tlie tlirone through the favour of the Imam in his 
teens, but hi. assures him that he himself came to tire lOjilafat u lten 
he was under eight year's of age and his grandfather, ‘Alt b. Hiusain, 
became lOiallfa when lie wii.s just nine years old. It is argued 
SjftjJl i_fiuCs Sj-Jl ^ ^'1 <UUY1 3 

Jft him of fui'ther 

co-operation and acknowledges the receipt of the dues of poor- 
rate, etc. 

(38) f. d8b-f. 1036.— To the Sultans of the Sulaihids and the 
Zawiihids aud tlie grnndee.s (Masha’ilA) of sections 

of the Believers, dated Eabi‘ I, A.ir. 480. The letter is aii earnest 
appeal to the Sulailiids and Znwahids to .shelve their mutual differences 
and to obey S.H. and her son. A.M. The letter contains a strong 
plea for unity in the cause of the Da'wat and records the surpas.sing 
services of S., al-Mukarram, aud S.H. 

(.39) f. lyin-f. 106a. — To Muk.. dated ^awwal, a.h. 472 : — 

Thi.s contains an order to arrest (1) ur-Eikiibl, alias ‘Abdullah, 
(2) Ibrahim Ghulam al-‘AniirI, (3) al-Husairl, and (4) Hnsaiii's son, 
(5) a poet, who was with Subh al-Kharijl. (0) a chamberlain of the 
Klialifa's Palace in the service of the sisters of the Khalifa, all of whom 
had fled from Egypt and made for the Yemen. II. asks Huk. to 
administer severe punishment to these miscreants, and send them 
as captir^es to Egypt (see Xo. 20). 

(40) f. 1066-f. 1.09a. — To Muk., dated ^a'baii. a. it. 460 : — 

31. cxjn'e.ssca sorrow at the death of S., and confirms his appointment 
to 3Iuk. M. also notes 3Iukarram's reference to the ungratefid conduct 
of JIuhammad b. .Ta’fav b. Muhammad b. Abu Hii^irn al-Husaini. 

(41) f. 1096-f. 1116. -To Muk., dated Babr I, a.h. 463 

M. has received a letter from Muk., describing the troubled state 
of the Yemen and the subsequent victory of hliik. M. is pleased 
with this news. 'With reference to what iluk. has mritten about the 
death of the Da’i stationed in India, M. pronounces mercy on the 
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deceased: 4— jL-i L« 

oA«« A««< ^^1 ^>*1^1 pW.^ ^ Alt ^j*-_^li 

^j^Ul uj^l oA^^ Ia^W- _^1>-aJI c-^1^'' 0 ^ ^ 

da^djjj (^L« VI C$J 1 ^ -ia^l 

(f. 1096) oAi*J_J A-pI^-LL pA.4puJ 4.Jt A^ltVl ^ • 

Mnk. is asked to seek the help of Badr. 

(42) f. 112»-f. 114a. — To Miikiirram, dated Jumada II, a.h. 461 
{see No. .'35) : — 

M. bestows upon Mnk. the farther title of Amir al-Umara, and 
sends this glad tidings together with a ta^if through Mulxarram’s 
agents, the Q^i Lamak b. Malik, ‘Abdullah b ‘All, Muhammad 
b. Hasan, Hasan fa. ‘Ali, ‘Abdullah b. ‘Umar Abu’l-Barakat b. ‘Ali 
’l-AAlra, witli whom M. is pleased. 

(43) f. 114a-f. 1206. — From al-Musta'li to S.H., dated 8th §afar, 
A.H. 489': — 

This eontains an elaborate account of the Nizari .plftakin’s rebellion 
and the subsequent victory of Afijal over both. 

(44) f. 121«-f. 123a. — To S.H., dated &far, a.h. 471 : — 

M. pronounces his blessings upon S.H. and reassures her of his 
own and Badr's co-operation, 

(45) f. 123a-f. I25«. — To S.H., dated Rabi‘ I, a.h. 480 : — 

M. aclmowledges the receipt of S.H.’s letter, and pays a high 
tribute to S.H. for all her sacrifices and services in the cause of the 
Da'wat. 

(46) f. 1256-f. 128a.— To S.H., dated 7th Rabr‘ II, A.n. 478 
After the death of Muk., M. appointed liis son, A.M., and sent 

orders to that eScct through his agent, ‘Adud ad-din Jauhar al- 
Mustansiri. These were also accompanied by letters from Badr. Soon 
after the agent had left for the Yemen, there came to M. S.H.’s agent 
with news of Muk.'s death and request to appoint A.M. M. had already 
sent the agent with instructions to unify the forces of the Da'wat 
in the Yemen. 

(47) f. 1286-f. 130a.— To S.H., dated Eabi‘ I, a.h. 480 

A letter of consolation to S.H. and her son, A.M., on account of 
the calamities inflicted upon them by their enemies. 

(48) f. 1306-f. 133a..— To S.H., dated 10th Rabi‘ I, a.h. 478 
S.H. is praised for her great services in the cause of the Da'w’at. 
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After the death of Muk., M, appointed his son, A.M., as his successor. 
Badr is also mentioned in this connection. 11. has deputed ’Adud 
ad-dIn Abu’l-Hasan Jauhar al-llustansirl -with royal letters — one to 
express condolence upon the death of Muk. and others to leaders of 
the State and the Da'wat asking them to he loyal to A.M. 

f. 1336.— -Lacuna ^ 

(id) f. I34a-f. 136«.— To S.H., dated Rabi’ I, am. 480 

11. is pleased with S.H.’s information that the Sidaihids and 
Zawahids had composed their differences. Amir ‘Ad^'d ad-din and 
ShaiJi Abu Xasr also acquainted II. with the situation. 

(50) f. 1366-f. 1376. —To S.H., dated Dhu’l-Qa‘da. a.h. 481 : — 

This letter (see vii, f. 626-f. 636 ; cf.also No. 63) gives formal 

sanction to S.H.'s appointment to the Da'wat of India of Ahmad, 
the elder son of the Da‘! Marzuban b. Ishaq b. Marzuban on the death 
of his father. M. also approves of S.H.’s appointment of Isma'Il 
b. Ibrahim, who was the Da‘I at ‘Umman (Oman), to help the Ahmad 
mentioned above, and of Hamza, son of the late Sibt Ilanild ad-din, 
to the Da'wat of Oman. II. appreciates S.H.'s vigilance in tlie affairs 
of the Da'wat. M. entnists to S.H. the management of the Da'wat 
of India. 

(51) f. 138o-f. 13f)«. -From the Saiyida Malika, mother of IL, to 
S.H., dated Safar, .a.h. 471 : — 

M.'s mother receives S.H.’s letter and promises her own, M.’s, 
and Badr's co-operation and support. 

(52) f. 1396-f. 1416. — From .Saiyida, the daughter (?) of az-Zahir 
(mother (?) of M.), to S.H., dated Eabl' TI, a.h. 480 : — 

She has received S.H.'s letter at the hands of the latter’s agent, 
i^aildi Abu Na§r Salamali b. al-Husain. She pays a tribute to S.H. 
for her sei'\-ices and says that letters have been issued to A.M. and to 
the Sultans of the Yemen to siqjport A.1I. in his sovereignty of the 
Yemen. 

(53) f. 1416-f. 144a. — From M. to S.H., dated Jumida II. 
A.H. 480 : — 

M. describes the disturbed condition of the State and afterwards 
the establishment of peace and order by Badr, the flight of his 
adversaries to the Yemen, and the subsequent annihilation of those 
fugitives at the hands of Mrdj, Only one man, known as ‘Abdullah. 
ar-Rak^bi (|J_f.* ?), still survives in the Yemen to carry 
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on the nefarious work. He should be immediately arrested and killed. 
iUl efforts .should he directed towards this. 

(54) f. 1446-f. 1476,— To Muk., dated Eabi‘ II, a.ii. 469 : - 

M. entrusts the government of ‘Umman to Muk., although the 
country %vas outside his jurisdiction, but since the people of this, 
country have revolted against the estahlished authority of the then 
prevalent church, M. suggests this course. As the Hijaz was near 
the Yemen, M. asks him to take over also the respousihilitdes of the 
administration of this country. Amir ‘Abdullah h. ‘All al-‘AlawT 

(hj/j.* j iiJjaJl of al-Ahsa has supported the govern- 

ment again.$t its enemies, Muk. is, therefore, asked to take the Amir 
into his confidence. 


(55) f. 148a-f. 149a. — ^To S.H., dated Jumada II, a.h. 461 (see 
No. 42) 

M. mentions a previous letter which he has addressed to S.H. 
This letter M. had communicated after al-Muayyad fi’d-din’s letter : 

CWi I Aiij 

aUJI (j.* Hij aJjJI lajJl yy" y^^ 

BI. had also sent honours and titles (OU tjUJVlj to 

S.H.’s son 1 by her own agents, the QadI Lamak b. Malik, ‘Abdullah 
b, ‘All, Muhammad b. Hasan, Husain b ‘All, ‘Abdullah b. ‘Amr, and 
Abu’l-Burakat b. al-‘AsliIr5. 


(56) f. 1496-f. 1526. — -To Muk., dated Muharram, a.h. 467 : — 
M. acknowledges the receipt of Mulr.’s letter handed over by 

^ 1 *^ jj* M. is satisfied 

with the support of Muk.’3 followers, particularly of ‘Amir b. Sulaiman 
a?-Zawahi and Alimad b. al-Muzuflar as-Sulaibl. M. then speaks of the 
disorganization of the State, the appearance of Bailr, and the 
subsequent peace and glory of bis kingdom. 

(57) f. 153a-f. 1566. — To Muk., dated 29th Dhu’l-Qa‘da, 
A.H. 468. 


‘ The text has liljJj ^1, wherciis in No. 42 it is said that these honours were sent 
to ilukarrara with these agents. While Mukarram was still living, these could only 
have hcen sent to him. ^ 1 may perhaps be the oopyist’e mistake. 
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TLis long letter is a description of Badr’s campaign against the 
insurrectioE of Baladko^ and of the subsequent victory of Badr. 

(58) f. 157a-f. 1596. — ^To Muk., dated 27th gha'ban, a.h. 468 ; — 
In this, M. congratuiates Muk. on having conquered twenty 

mountain strongholds and on his victory over the enemy. This is 
accompanied by the mention of Badr’s successes, 

(59) f. 160a-f. 162a. — To Muk., dated Shawwal, a.h. 472 ; — 

This letter confirms M.’s complete confidence in Badr. He entrusts 

all the affairs of the State, Khilafat and Da'wat to Badr. Also Badr’s 
two sons — Abu’l Husain ‘All and Abu’l-Qashn Shahanshah are 
mentioned in eulogistic terms. This letter is seut with $a‘id b. Hamza. 

(60) f. 1626-f. 165/t.— To Muk., dated Rabi‘ II. a.h. 461 
Muk.’s letter has been received. M. sympathizes with Muk. upon 

his father’s assassination and the destruction of his family, but 
expresses his joy at the defeat of the enemy and at Mukarram’s taking 

re-venge on him, ii'ji hU* 

^ ft 

A-ljJI AJ—J) A.r_^! JiJasl Ic >ALj; j3j aik«»J 

Regarding the representations of ^ars ad-dIn Yusuf b. Husain 
b. YQ.suf as-Saimuri (?), which are referred by Muk. to Egypt, M. 
advises him to consider the situation and his own strength to meet it. 

The bearer of Muk.'s letter, Husam ad-daulah Nadir al-Mustansii'i, 
is asked to return with this letter in company of a former agent, 
Ja‘d b. Hamid b. al-Huwaid al-Yamt (?). M. also orders other agents 
who came in the time of S. to return to the Yemen. 

M. bestows upon Jink, the further title of Amir al-Umara, 

(61) f. 1656-f. 1676. — To Muk., dated 16th Ramadan, a.h. 461 : — 
M. has received a letter at the hands of Muk.’s two agents, Sifr b. 

Sinah b. Abi’l-'askar and Ja‘d b. ‘Abdu’r-Rahmau al-YiimT, and is 
pleased to hear of Muk.’s crushing ■\'ictory over the enemy. 

M. pays a tribute to Muk.’s motlier and congratulates him upon 
the birth of a male child, honours tho new-born babe with the title of 
jmVI and sends an amulet to be tied on its arm; 

cs._ AijJlj Aw«»Ul 

Regarding Muk.’s inquiries about ^abrayai- b. Hasan, M. says 
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al-Mu’a.yyad will deal with the matter ; >>Xt-U Ulj 

oWjJI Jo- VI 'b^ <y. 

» •» * •» • 

4)J1 <*X-» 5^ 

. . . ^ A^o-^L* JlS JoA* ^JLS^ ^ ...»s-l^ 

(62) f. 168K-f. 168&. 

This is a fragment from M.’s letter addressed probably to S. (?). 
There is no date. M. had written a separate letter dealing exclusively 
with the unrest at the Haramain and had asked §. to spend from his 
(S.’s) own purse for the performance of the rites and ceremonies of the 
place. In this letter, M. reminds him of his former injunction and 
asks him to carry with him 10,000 dinars to the Holy Places. 
He has also dispatched Amir 'J'ahir b. ‘Ali b. Hassa (?<-»'«».) with 
the clothes he has worn and prayed in on the last Friday of Ramadan 
in order to elevate the position of S. 

(63) f. 1686-f. 1706.— To Muk., dated Eiibr I, a.h. 476 - 
Mukarram’s letter received. Regarding the DaSrat in India and 

‘Umiiian, M. had received letters from these parts with requests to 
send deputies to fill the vacaueins caused by the death of their cla'Is. 
Also Hukarratn's suggestion to appoint Marzubau b. Ishaq b. Marzuban 
to the mission of India and Isma'Tl b. Ibrahim b. Jabir to that of 
’Umrnhn is accepted. Orders to this effect have been issued by the 
office (majlis) of the Amir al-Juyu^ and sent with the Andr Mu'izz 
ad-daula fauq b. N^ik (see No. 50). 

(64) i. 171a -f. 1726. — To Muk., flated Friday, ‘Idu’l-adha, 
A.H. 476 :~ 

Greetings on the ‘Id. 

(65) f. 173o-f. 1746. — To S.H., dated 16th Ramadan, a.h. 461 : — 
M. expresses his great pleasure to hear from her the glad tidings 

of the birth of a male child to her. He bestows upon the new-l)orn 
babe the title of pLpJI VI. This letter is sent rvith the Amir 


Abu’I-Fadl ^nhir b. ‘All b. ^basa and two of her own agents (see 
No. 61). 

(66) f. 1746-f. 1756.— To S.H., dated 12th nbu'l-HiJja, a.h. 478 
This letter is in reply to S.H.’s inquiries regarding the insurrection 
of the “seceders” (^J^l). M. informs her of the complete 
victory over the rebellious forces through the efforts of Badr. 



The nature of the Persian Language written and 
spoken in India during the 13th and 14th Centuries 

By SI. J. Borah 

TT has often been said that the Persian language witten and spokeir 
in India does not possess that flavour which is generally found in 
the ^Things of the Iranian authors. There is an element of truth in the 
foregoing charge so far as the literature produced in India dui’ing tlie 
later period of Muslim rule is concerned. But the Persian literature 
produced in India from the middle of the thirteenth to the middle of 
the fifteenth century may be favoiurably compared with the uTitings 
of many an indigenous Iranian scholar. The works of Amir Kliusrau 
and Hasan of Dihli and Badi-i-Chach, who flourislied during this period, 
am highly esteemed by Iranian scholars and are placed next to Sa'di 
and Jalal ul-Din Rumi. The early immigrants who made India their 
permanent home retained the purity of their tongue in a much larger 
measure than their successors. But with the growing influence of the 
Hindu scholars who began to study Persian to tjiialify tlieiuselves for 
the service of the State, the difference in the style of India and Persia 
proper became more marked. According to Firishta this iufitience of 
the Hindus on the Indo-Persian literature began to work from the time 
of Sikandar Lodi's accession to the throne in a.d. 1489. He says: 
“ The Hindus began to study and wTite Persian (during the reign 
of Sikandar Lodi) which was not in vogue amongst them before tliis 
time.”* With regard to the nature of the Persian language written 
and spoken in India during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
wc have an interesting account left by one of the contemporary wiiters, 
namely Amir Kliusrau of Dihli. In the preface to hi.s Ohumt-iil- 
Kamal * he says : — 

” Tile siiigei-s of the land of Hindustan, particularly the iraniigi'ants 
who have settled at Delhi, surpass all the scholars of the world in their 
attainments. Therefore no Arab, Klnirasaul, Turk, Indian, nor any 
other who comes to the. Muslim cities of India and .spends lii.s whole 
life in places like Delhi, Multan, and Lakhnauti, and not in places 


' ‘Firifiiifa. vol. i. p. :U+. 

* Bvitisli Miwc'imi .AUil. 21, l<i4 f., 13.->. 
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like Gujarat, Malwa and Deogir, the knd of Hindu Idolatry, suflers 
deterioration in his own language. Assuredly he speaks according to 
the standard of his own country. For example, if he is an Arab, he is 
the master of his own language only, and he cannot lay a proper claim 
to the language of others ; his broken speech is a proof of his foreign 
origin. If a Hindu citizen or a villager continually lives and mixes 
until the inhabitants of Delhi, yet there is imperfection in his 
Persian. A KhurlsanT, ‘Iraqi, Shlrazi or a Turk, however intelligent 
he may be, commits blunders in the Indian language, even if he bums 
many a midnight candle and claims eloquence in an assembly, yet at 
the end he stumbles and brealm down. Bub the Munshis (secretaries) 
bom and brought up in Indian cities and particularly at Delhi, with 
but little practice, can speak and understand the spoken language (of 
others) and also obtain a command over pro.se and verse ; they can 
adopt the style of every country they visit. And it has been fully 
proved from experience, that many of our people who have never been 
to Arabia, have acquired an eloquence in the Arabic language such 
as has not been achieved by the scholars of Arabia themselves who 
take lessons from the flow of their language. The Arabs, in spite of being 
eloquent in their own tongue, have not ability to learn our Persian 
correctly. 

I have seen many Taziks ^ — ^not Turks— who have learnt Turkish 
with industry and erudition in India ; and they speak in such a way 
that the eloquent men of this tribe who come from their original home 
ate astonished at it. In the case of the Persian language, which has 
been derived from the Persians, there is no other correct style than the 
style of Traus-Oxiana, which is the same as that of Hindustan. Because 
the Khurasanis pronounce the word (cha) as {c4*), and some of 
them read [huja) as ^ (fey'a), but in writing they use ^ {cha), 


'■ The word Tajik or TAzIk is used by different writcra in different senses. The early 
Armenian writers applied It to the Arabs, modern Armenians have imposed it on the 
Turks and the Turkish Empire and even on Muslims in general. Professor Noldcke 
has suggested that Tajik (better TAchik] and ISziare the same word, the former being 
merely tho older form. Chik means “ belonging to ” and in this case “ belonging to 
the tribe of Tai In modern Persian Ohik becomes ZI. D’ObsBon says : “ The 
Mongols gave the name of Tajik, or TSzTk to the Muhammadans, and in the historical 
works of this period it will be found that they cmploj-ed this word in opposition to 
that of ‘ Turk ’. The first served to designate the Muhammadan inhabitants of towns 
and cultivated lands, whether they were of Turki, Persian, or Arab origin mattered 
not.” {Vide Boss and Elias’s Mndvclioa to Ta'rikh-i-Raehidi, pp. 85, 87, 9&-1). 
I think Khusrau has used this term in the sense of Persian-speaking Turkestffnl. 
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not {chi) and & [huja), not_^ (i^?'w). The correct pronimciation 
is that denoted by the spelling. There are many words like these 
which ore pronounced in one way but arc wrong if written so. But the 
Persian speech prevalent in India, from the bank of the Indus to the 
coast of the Indian ocean is everywhere the same.” It is evident from 
this account that the standard style of Persian adopted in India was 
that of the Trans-Oxiana. 




Isophones of the Orthographic gh-, bh‘, dh-, etc., and of 
h- in the Ambala District ^ 


By Banarsi Das J.mn 

T HKRE is a saving in India that language changes every twelve 
I'os.^ This saying will still liold good if we say language changes 
every hos. although the amount of change in the latter case will be 
almost impossible to detect. In spite of this sajung, which is correct 
at bottom, we are apt to believe that our next-door neighbours 
(if they are not recent strangers) speak exactly the same language 
as we do. Similarly wc also beheve that we speak exactly the same 
language as our parents spoke or our children will speak. But this 
our belief is not true, for, as a matter of fact, language changes 
gradually and almost imperceptibly both in time and space. The 
language of one's neighboims is slightly different from one's own, 
but when the distance grows and two persons separated by twenty 
or tlihty miles talk together, they arc certain to pick np some 
peculiarities in each other's speech. In the like manner the speccli 
of the chikh-en differs from that of the parents, and in the course 
of a few generations this difference becomes appreciable. 

Although on the whole speech varies so gradually from village 
to \'illage that it is almost impos.sible to draw a definite line of separa- 
tion between two neighbouring dialects so that we could say tliat to 
oue .side of this line there is one dialect and to the other side the second, 
yet geographical division, more or less definite, can be attempted 
witli reference to the following points ; — 

(1) Vocables, i.e. words signifying a particular idea. In the Punjab 
there are at least three words meaning “ the back ’' — pitth, dhui, 
kaiid. All the three are not found in one and the same dialect. The 
area in which each of these predominates can be ascertained, but the 


^ “ Latplj Uiere iias been no lack of would-bc new methods, which sometuncs 
have been alinonnocd in n rather noisy way. Of reiil importance is tlie principle of 
linguistic geography, which Jibs been illustrated in a aeries of linguistic atlases and 
special investigations founded on them. It is hardly iiecessery to remark how many- 
sided is tho information on tlic history of words which may be derived from theso 
works.” Holger Pedersen, Li»guialic Scieiux in the iVi‘«e<«c(i<A Ceatwy, Horward 
University Press, 1031. p. 3U7. 

' The implication is tliat tlie difference between two languages spoken 12 ios apart 
is appreciable. 
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boundaries between these areas cannot be determined quite definitely 
as tliere will be wide strips intervening between the two areas where 
both the words spoken in the adjacent areas find currency. 



Supposing A represents the dAiti-area and B the pUth-areR, the strip C 
will be such that here both dhd and pitth are used. The speakers 
employ these words indiscriminately and find it difficult to decide 
which is their own and which is foreign. 

The lines or bands separating the areas of difierent vocables are 
called isoglossee. 

(2) Form, i.e. different forms of the same word, e.g. puJt, puilar ; 
tut, tur ; paedi, panjhl ; sap'p, samp ; Blla, Jearea, etc. Experience 
show's that the lines separating the areas of these forms are also wide, 
i.e. between the areas there are wide bands where the speakers are 
not quite certain as to w'hich form they should call their own. These 
lines or bands may be called isomorphs. 

(3) Sprech-somuJs. — There are certain speech-sounds which are 
employed in one area and are absent in its neighbourhood. Such are 
the voiced and unvoiced h, ij and l-s, r and rh (i.e. r followed by a 
vowel in the low tone), various pronunciations of gh-, bh-, etc,, and 
niunerous others. The lines separating the areas of speech-sounds, 
however, admit of a more definite and precise determination than 
either of the two factors mentioned above. These linos may be termed 
isophones (or isolones if the difference is in tone only). 

It will not be witliout interest to describe here briefly how I became 
interested in, and what method I followed to investigate the isophones 
of the initial gh~, bh-, dh-, etc., and of h-. This will serve a twofold 
purpose. Firstly it will indicate, to some extent, the degree of 
aeciuacy of the results obtained, and secondly suoli persons as feel 
interested in the work and find opportunity may avail themselves 
of it in collecting more materials. 

Everybody comes in contact with speakers of difierent dialects, 
and thus gets an opportmiity of noting certain points of difierence. 
I became particularly interested in the various pronunciations of the 
orthographic gh-, bh-, etc., and h-. It was in my school days that 
I noted the pronunciation of gh- in the Bangaru word ghal “ to put ” 
to be difierent from my pronunciation of the same letter in the initial 
position. Later, in 1908, I foimd that a chiss-fellow of mine from 
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Gujranwala pronounced the h in the English words he, his, behind 
differently from the way I did. Still later in 1914 I observed that the 
pronunciation of gh, bh in the words ghom, bhm, bhain in the Jubbul 
dialect ( Sim la HUls) was quite peculiar and was different from mine 
and BMgaru pronunciations. About that time I had analysed my 
pronunciation and had found that the symbols gh-, hh-, dli-, dh-,jh- 
had three distinct values. I brought this to the notice of Mr. A. C. 
Woolner, who pointed out that two of them were surd and sonant 
varieties of the same t hing . The third was more different. I also 
discovered that when an unaspirated surd stop was followed by a vowel 
of the lowest note as in Alap or solfaing the result w’as a sound that 
differed very little from the surd variety of the peculiar prommciations 
of gh-, hh-, etc. That this peculiarity of pronunciation was due to 
variation of pitch of vowels was discovered by Dr. T. G. Bailey 
and announced by Professor Daniel Jones in his lectures on phonetics 
delivered at Lahore in 1913. 

So far I have noted the following values of the initial gh-, jh-, dh-, 
dh-, bh ~ : — 

(1) The voiced stop followed by voiced aspiration. This is the 
original pronunciation of these symbols and is now found in Hindi, 
Urdu, Marathi, Gujarati, Bengali, etc. I shall call it the true 
pronunciation. 

(2) Unvoiced unaspirated stop followed by a vowel in the low- 
rising tone. This pronunciation is t3T)ical of Panjabi, and hence 
I call it the Panjabi type. 

In those areas where the intervocalic h- followed by a stressed 
vowel is lost, and the vowel pronounced in the low-rising tone, the 
previous voiced unaspirate does not lose its voice, e.g. dhai “ wages 
for placing ” (= ^hai) is pronounced differently from dhai “ two and 
a half ”. 

(3) Voiced imaspirated stop followed by a vowel in the low-rising 
tone. This is the typical value obtained in the districts of Hissar, 
Rohtak, Kamal, etc., and I call it the Baflgaru type. 

(4) Voiced unaspirated stop followed by a vowel in the high- 
falling tone. This pronunciation prevails in the hill dialects about 
Simla, and I call it the Palmn type. 

The following values of the initial h- have been observed ; — 

(1) Unvoiced h- as in standard English. This pronunciation is 
found in the districts of Jallandhai, Hoshiarpur, Ludhiana, Ferozepore 
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and tke Patiala, Nabka, and Sangmr States. It is also found in 
Hindustani. 

(2) Voiced Ji- followed by a vowel in the low-iising tone. This 
pronunciation is found in tke rest of tke Panjabi area and in the 
Dogri. It is typical of tke BakgarQ dialect and I call it the Bakgaiu 
type. Most speakers omit tke h- also, and in that case tke vowel 
beginning a kreatk-group is preceded by a glottal stop. 

(3) Glottal stop followed by a vowel in the high-falling tone. 
This prommciation obtains in the hill dialects about Simla, and I call 
it tke Paharl type. 


SCALE 

« MILES TO AN INCH 

PanjXiI Paonuncvltion 
BXN6AAU 

upper Unc sunds for the Pronundiclon 
of Qtl' 

The lower fine for chat of H 









While thus paying attention to the pronunciation of gh-, bh-, 
dh-, etc., and of ft-, I found that the people from Patiala, Ambala 
city, and Samana pronounced the <?ft-, 6ft-, dft-, etc., in the Panjabi 
fashion, while those from Jagadhari, Ladwa, and Shahabad in the 
Bafigaru fashion. As I had noticed that a speaker giving the Baiigaru 
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values to these letters seldom gave them, the Panjabi values and vice 
versa, it struck me that a definite line separating these pronunciations 
could be determined. I, therefore, observed the pronunciation of a 
number of words beginning with gJi-, bk-, dk-, etc., and ^\ith h- from 
the lips of the students of schools at Patiala, Ambala, and Karnal, 
noting down the place from where each had come. In this way I got 
a rough idea as to the path of the seijaratiiig line. Some time after 
I made a tour in small to\vns and villages and observed the pronuncia- 
tion of school students there. This resulted in giving me an almo.st 
definite line separating the two pronunciations. The names of the 
places of which pronunciation was observed are shown on the 
accompanying map. 

Conclusion 

1. On looking at the map it will be seen that when going from 

Ambala to the east, the pronunciation dh-, and bh- changes 

earlier than that of h-. There is a band about six miles wide where 
the pronunciation of h- is Bahgaru whOe that of gk-, jh-, etc., is 
Panjabi. To the west of this band the pronunciation of gh-, jh-, etc., 
and of h- is Panjabi and to the east of it, it is Baftgaru. 

2. The line separating the pronimciation gh-, jh-, dh-, dh-, and bh- 
travels roughly along the Begna stream. 

3. Another fact brought to notice by this investigation is that 
the compensatory lengthening of vowels before old consonant groups, 
e.g. Skt. hasta-, H. Mih, Panj. haith, first appears in this intervening 
band. 

4. The rise and fall of the musical tones is not the same everywhere. 
In some places the difference is quite tlistinct. This requires a still 
closer study. 




Beitrage zu einer Milmdapanha-Bibiiographie 
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A. Texts 

B. Ubebsetzumses 
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A. Tbxts 
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B. tlsESSETZEirCEir 
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Teilen ies M. 

2. Oheractzungen oder Rcferale voit Ueineyen Abechiitlen des 31. 

C. LBSIEOaiUFaiSOlIIiS OHD GslMtCATISClIES 

D. IVEBKB, die in GBUSSintSa ZaHL t'jJEBSEMVNGEN USD AuBZl'OC 

AUS DEM M. ESTHAtTES 

E. Webke, AurSiTZB odbe Kapitbl, we 81CH hit DEM M. ALS CANZE-M 

BEFAS8EN 


ABKtRZUKGEN 

BB. “ Siblingi-aphie bouddhigue (in dcr Scrio Budtlhicn, borausgfgcben 
von J. Praylneki). Paris, 10SO ff. 

Sibl. (mit darauHolgender Norainer) = bezitlit sich auf dip Nunmicm dcr 
voiliegcndcn BililiograpUe. 

Dem. = Deinidville, Lea versiont chinoiau in 1921 (= Nr. 0 

dieser Bibliograpliip). 

ERE. = Hastings, Encpdopmdia of Religion and Elhios. 

Held e= Beutsche BibliographU ies Buddhismua von H. L. Held. Miinehen- 
Leipzig, 1916. 

HOS. = Harvard Oriontal Series. 

JA. r= Journal Aaiatigue, 

JCBRAS. = Jounial of tlie Ceylon Brunch of Ihe Royal Asiatic Society. 

JPTS. = Journal of the Balt Texi Soeiely. 

J RA8. = Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

M. =» MiUniapaiilia. Stehen Zahlen dahicter, so beziehen sie sicli nui Seilo 

und Zeile der Trenckner’sclicn Ausgabe. 

PT8. = Pali Text Society. 

Q. = Ehys Davida’ Vbereetznng des MiMvdayuiihn (Sacred Books o£ the 

East, Bd. 36 und 38). Dahintersteheadc iiicht eingeklammerto 
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Zahlen normen don AbsohnIU, eingaklammerte Zahlen Band und 
Seile dot tJborsotzung. 

HHS. — Remia de Vhitlaire tUi reliffions. 

SBE. = Sacred Books of the East. 

S.O. 1 = A S-upplementary Catalogue o/ the Sanskrit, Pali, and PrakTii Books iw 

Wi« Litirary 0 / the BHlisk Museum acquired during the years 1S92-1906. 
Compiled by L(ionel) D(a\dd) Barnett, Koopor of the Department of 
Oriental printed boots and MSS. Printed by order of the Truatoee of 
the British Museum. London : British Museum, 1908. 4“. pp. vii + 
.“>48 (= 1090 Spaltea). 

B.C. 2 = (dosselbc) . . . acquired during the years 1906-1928. . . . London : 

1028. 4', pp. vii + 847 (= 1694 Spalten). 

Weat{crgaard, Niels Ludvig) = Codices indiei Bibl. Begiae Havnienais. Kopenhagen 
1846 Codices orienlales Sihl. Regiae Hamiensis, Pars prior), 
•4”, pp. X, 122. 

Z.W. I = CiUalogue of the Sinhalese MSB. in the British Museum, by Don Martino 
de Zilva Wickreuiasinghe. London ; 1900. 4°, pp. xxiii, 199. 

Z.W. 2 5 = Catalogue of the printed books in the Library of the British Museum, by 

D. M. de Zilva W'ickremasingho. London; 1901. 4°, pp. vii t- 164 
(= 304 Sp.). 

Die AbkQizungen S.T., T6k.T., T.T., die aieb nur in Teil I flnden, sind Bibl. 1 erkiart. 


I. DIE CHINESISCHEN VERSIONEN DES MILINDAI3UCHES 

A. Texpe 

it Si kiiizere Fassiing in 2 Kapiteln {^). Im 
Shanghaier Tripitahx (Ausgabe des ^ ■{Jll -Klostera ia Shaagiai, 
vollcndet 1913. Abkiirzimg ; S.T.) uud im TokyS’er Trijntaka 
(voUendet 1885. Abkiirzmig : Tok.T.) findet sich das Sutra in 
Abteilung 24 {^), Heft 8 fol. 43 reoto-52 verso Im von TakaJrusu 
imd Watanabe berausgegebenen japanischen Tripitaka {Taisko- 
Ausgabe, 1924 ff. Abkurzung : T.T.) unter Ho. 1670 A im 32. Band, 
Seite 694a-703c. Kyoto’er Tripitaka, xxvi, 9, 769 recto-777 recto 3. 

• Specht’s Angabe ,, troisifemefascioiile “inBibl. 26, p. 521, n. 1 muss ein Versehen 
sein ; in Bibl. 28, p. 1.55, sagt er „ 8-e fascicule 

* Z’ot.J'. warmirniobtzuganglich. Die Stellenangaben for dies® Ausgabe verdanke 
ioh dem Werke von Demi4ville : Lss versions chinoises du Miliniapahha (Bibl. 6), 
und zwar ; p. 75 n. 1 fur die Siif, 1 und 2 genannten Texts, p. 64 n. 2 fOr Bibl. ia 
und 46, p. 66n.5f0tBt61. 3. Fur die Agama-Abschnitte war mir die tlbereinstimraung 
der von Anesaki zu seiner Arbeit The four Agamas in Chinese “, Transaclions of 
the Asiatic Society of Japan, xxxv (1908), 3, benutzten TSlr.T.-Ausgabe mit der im 
Besitr des Ostaaiatisohen Seminars der Universitat Leipzig hefindliehen S.T.- 
Ausgabe aufgefallen, vgl. Asia Major, vol. vii, p. 28, unter „ ST “. Da auoh die 
Bibl. 1-4 genannten Teste sich in den beiden Ausgaben an gleioher SteUe flnden, 
auch bcide Ausgaben auf jeder Seite 20 Zeilen zu je 45 Zeicheu eiithalten (vgl. Anesaki, 
op. oit., p. 5), so i.st anzunehmen, dass S.T. nitr eln Nachdtuok von Tok.T. ist. 

* Vgl. Dcmieville, op, eit.. p, 75, n. 1. 
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2- 3?|5 Jt £ i®5^> langeie Fassung in 3 Kapitelu {Bunyu 

Nanjo No. 1358). Steit im AnsoKIiias an die unter Bibl. 1 genannten 
Stellen, in S.T. und Toh.T. : fol. 52 recto-64 verso imd in T.T. als 
No. 1670 B auf p. 703c-719a. 

BiiA. 1 und. 2, die von einem unbekaniiten Ubersetzer unter der 
DjTiastie der ostlichen Tsin ^ ^ (317-420) tibersetzt worden .sind, 
in anderen Tripitaka-Katalogen und Ausgaben : s. Dem., Kapitel ii 
und die Indexbande von T.T. 

o) das Sutra in 2 Kapiteln; T.T. Indosband i, p. 998c, Zeilc 6 
von links (Bemerkung : „ aucb 3 Kapitel “) ; p. 10146, Zeile 5 ^■on 
links ; ladezband ii, p. 1096, No. 1009 ; iJ. 233c, No. 1454 (mit dem 
Vermcrk „ auck 3 Kapitel “ = Dem., p. 20, Zeile 19-22) ; p. 4586, 
No. 1072 ; p. 7556, No. 966 (mit einem kurzen Referat flber den 
Inialt ; bervorgebobcn die Abschnitte xxxviii und Ixxx — naeh 
der Einteilung von Demieville — des chinesiscben M.); p. 8296, 
No.992 (= Dem., p. 20, Zeile 14-18 ; mit einem kurzen Referat iiber 
die Abschnitte cvi und eviii des chines. M.). 

6) das Sutra in 3 Kapiteln ; T.T., Indexband i, p. 7806, Zeile 9 ; 
p. 813<i, No. 1000 ; p. 843c, Zeile 8 von liuks ; p. 8726, Zeile 4 von 
links ; p. 900a, Mitte ; p. 9206, No. 1014 ; p. 939, No. 1011 ; Index- 
band ii, p. 58c, No. 1006; p. 140a, No. 1004; p. 1716, No. 1020; 
p. 260c, No. 1016 ; p. 293c, No. 1351 ; p. 318a, No. 1349 ; p. 340c, 
No. 1106 ; p. 382a, No. 1361 ; p. 421a, No. 1009. 

c) das Sutra in 2 und 3 Rap. : Indexband ii, p. 501c, No. 1363. 

d) imbestimmt wieviel Kap. : Indexband i, p. 9466, No. 8. 

Zu diesen cbinesischen Fassungen des Milindabuches fuhie ich 
feruer noch folgende Stellen aus dem chinesischen Tripitaka an, in 
welchen auf Milinda und Nagasena Bezug genommen wird : 

3. itPBS M „Amdamvom 

GeepTdch des Kihiigs Nanda mit Ndgasena“, das 111. avadana, im 9. 
Kapitel ^ der Sammlung ^ ^ 0 ^ {Bmyu Najyo, No. 1329 ; 
TaishS-Ausgahe No. 203), iibersetzt a,d. 472 von Ki-kia-ye ilS ^ 
und T‘an-yao g flU unter der Dynastie dor nbrdlichen Wei it H 
(386-534). S.T. und Toh.T.: Abteilung xiv (?§), Heft 10, fol. 39 
ver8o-40 recto. T.T. : Band 4, p. 492c-4936. 

4. In den clunesisclien Ubersetzungen von Vasubandhu’s 
Ahhid}ianmlco6a von Paramartba 6§, dessen Ubersetzung 563-567 


' Die alte Snng-Ausgabe (1104-1148), die der „ Library of the Imperial House- 
hold “ gehSrt, liest hier, wie in der rafaM-Aa^yaie vermerkt -B-ird, ^ ^ 

* So T.T. und S.T. Takaiusii, JBAS., 1896, pp. 10 und 17, gibt esals imS. Kap. 
Bteliend an ; Bibt. 30, p. ilix, n. 3, sagt er : „ vol. riii, avadlna 61.“ 
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datiert ist, iind Hiuon Tsang ^ der dasselbe AVerk , 651-654 
iibersetzt hat, gibfc es eineti Abschnitt ,,Widerlegung derjenigm, welche 
(die Sxistenz eines) Ich bekaupten “ [bzw. ^). in welchem 

zum Beweise dessen, dass es keine Seele gebe, und damit die Frage 
nacb del Identitat von Seele .und Korper milasig sei, ein Gespracb 
des Konigs Milinda mit Nagasena berioktet vird. 

o) Paramarfcba, {Bunyu Nanjd 

No. 1269 ; Taiskd-Amgabe No. 1559, Band 29, pp. 161c fE. ; Porke’s 
Katalog d. Fekinger TripitaJca No. 12). Der Milinda-Abschnitt 
{Nagasena wird hier 5|5 •P/P ^ wiedergegeben, Milinda § ^ 
PE) steht : S.T. und Tok.T.^ : Abteilung rxiii (^), Heft 2, fol. 32 
verso ; T.T. : Band 29, p. 307a, 18-3076, 3. 

b) Hiuen-Tsang. P®! K ^ ® ^ ^ {Bunyu Nanjd 
No. 1267 ; Taishd-Ausgahe No. 1558, Band 29, pp. 1 ff.). Der 
Milinda-Abschnitt (Nagasena = f| Milinda ~ ® pg) 
steht : S.T. und Tdk.T. : AbteOung xxii (J|§;), Heft 10, fob 105 
verso ; T.T. : Band 29, p. 155c, 17 - 156o, 1. 

Die cluiiesischen Kommeutare zur Milinda-Stelle in Bibl. 46 
Bind sehr unergiebig; vgl. Dem., p. 65, n. 3. 

5a. In dem von Tao-shi ^ it * in der Mitte des 7. Jabrh. 
redigierten M’'erk M {Bunyu Nanjo No. 1474 ; Taisho- 

Ausgabc No. 2123) findet sich im 17. Abscbnitt (^) oder : im 3. ^ 
(S§ fn) des 27. $15 (i^ ^) ^ eine Stelle, in welcber das ^ ^ jt 
S. @ iinter dem Titel M % ^ ^ U zitiei't und iibcr 

den Inbalt von drei Absehnitteu ^ daraus berichtet wird. S.T. (und 
wahrscheinlicb auch Tolc.T. ®) : Abteihmg xxxvi (^), Heft- 2, fol. 31 
recto, Zeile 20 - fol. 31 verso, Zeile 7 ; T.T. ; Band 64, p. 165a ; Ausgabe 
Kyoto : xxvii, 8, p. 515 recto “. 

66. Dieselbe Stelle findet sich im 23. Abschnitt (^) oder : im 3. 
^F|5 ft) des 15. ^ i^) eine.s anderen von Tao-shi redigierten 

AVerkes, des ^ {Bunyu Nnnjo No. 1452 ; Taisho-Ausgabe 

No. 2122). S.T. (und vabrscheinlich auch Tdk.T. : Abteihmg xsxvi 

‘ A'gl. Dem., p. 64, n. 2. S. Levi in Bibl. 16 musa eino aildere TOkvo-Auagabe 
vorgelegcn liaben, denn er gibl dort, p. 23.S, fur Bibl ia : vol. ii, p. 35n, 1. 11 sqq. 
und far Bibl 46 : yol. iij, p. 108«. 1. 18 eqq. an. 

» So iet anek JA., 1914, ii, p, 384 n., statt g zu lesen. 

• Bei durchgehender Zahlnng im 156 
‘ = Dem., §1 ovl. oil, und cxii. 

» Die Abt^nngen nnd Hefte slimmsn Oberein [rgl. Katalogband 1 der TaiahS- 
Avagabe, p. 6306. Zeile 10-U und p. 618c, Zeile 1-2). Nur die Identitit der Seiten- 
zahlen mOsste nock festgesfcellt werden. 

‘ Nack Pelliot, JA., 1914, ii, p. 384 n. 
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(^) : Heft 6, fol, 60 recto, Zeile 7-14, T.T. : Band 53, p. 457c^8o. 
Ausgabe Kyoto : xxsviii, 5, 164 recto uud verso 

B. ■O’beesetztjnqen 

a) von Bibl. 1 und 2 

6. Dcmilville, Paul : ,, Les versions cliiaoise.s du Miliudapafilia.'- 
In : BuUelin de V^cole Fran^am d’Extrhm-Orient, xxiv (1924), 
pp. 1-258. 

Eine tibersioht iiber die Einteilung dieser wicbtigen Arbeit, 
welcte naoh den nicht zum AbsohJuss und zui VerofEcntiichung 
gelangten Arbeiten von Specht ® und Dufresne * die erste und, soviel 
mir bekannt, einzige voUstandige Hbersetzung der chincsisclien 
Versionen des Milindabucbe.? in eine europaische Spraohe enthalt, 
mag von der Menge der darin behandelten Eiozelfragen eine 
Vorstellung geben. 

Einteilung der Arbeit : I. Etat des recensions conservces 
(pp. 1-4); II. Hastoire des versions chinoises (pp. 4-21). 

III. Corapaiaison des versions cMnoise et palie (pp. 21-.35). 

IV. Menandic (pp. 35-46). V. Nagasena (pp. 46-67). VI. Valeur 
doctrinale de I’ouvrage (pp. 67-74). VII. Traduction (pp. 75-180). 
Appendices : 1. Sur lee Mitions imprim^es du canon cMnois 
(pp. 181-218). 2. SuruapassageduMahameghasutra(pp. 218-230). 
3. Sur le fieuve Cbe-p'i-yi (pp. 230-1). 4. Sur la pens4e unique 
(pp. 231-246). Collationnement des citations anciennes (pp. 247-8). 
Approximation du nombre des oaract^res Merits sur cheque 
feuillet des exemplaires officiels du canon i I’epoque dos T'ang 

' Nach PelUofc, JA., 1014, ii, p. S84 n. 

* Speolit, der ausammen mit Sylvaiii Levi aU erster nuf dem 0. Intcrnationalcn 
Orientaliaten-Eoagress in London (1802) anf die ehinesiaehen Entsprechnngen autn 
M. liingewiesen und Teile daraua flbersetzt hatte (vgl. Bibl. 26), arbeitotp an einer 
voilatfindigen tJbetsetzung der ohineeieohen Versionen. leider TerbinJertc sein im 
Jahre 1906 erfolgtes Ableben (ein ihm Tom damaligen Prasidenten der Sooiete 
Asiatique, M. Barbier de Meynatd, gewidmeter Nachiuf ist abgedruckt in JA., I9M, 

i, pp. 305-9) die VoHendung dieser Arbeit. 

’ Anf diesen GelehTten words ieb dutch die Benierkungcn Pelliot'e iu JA., 1914, 

ii, p. 379, Tind T'onnp Pao 22 (192S), p. 210, aufinerksam. Prof. Polliot liatte die 
Freundlidjkeit, mir auf cine Anfrage mitzuteilen, dass llerr Dufresne eich nuf den 
Rat seines Lehrers Sylvain Levi an eine Obersetzung der chinesischen Version des 
M. gemaoht hatte, aber dnrob seine Versetzung an die Ecole Pranijaisc d'EstrSine- 
Orient und den Eintritt ale Professor in die „ Direction de I’instruction publique “ 
der indo- chinesischen Vcrwaltung seine hlilinda-Arbeiten aufgobon musste und niohts 
daruber verdffentlicht bat. 
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(nach p. 248). Vocabulaire Je la version chinoise (pp, 249-253). 
Druclcfehler- imd Inhaltsverzeichnia (pp. 256-8) 

7. Ivanovsld (Aletsej Osipovic) 

Professor Ivanovski iibertiug die Einleitung imd andcre Stiioke 
der chiuesiscken MUindapanha-Veision naoh in St. Petersburg 
vorhandenen Texten ins Russische. Professor v. Oldenburg 
fertigte davon eine eagliscbe tlbersetzung an und sandte sie im 
FruUing 1892 an Professor Rhys Davids. Leider ging diese 
tJbersetzuiig auf dem Wege verloren, vgl. SBE. 36, p. xi. 

6 ) von Bibl. 3-4* 

8. Cliavannes, Edouard : Cinq cents conies et apologues exlmits 
du Tripitaka chitwis et traduits on fran 5 ai 8 par Ed. Ch. Publics sous 
les auspices de la Soci4t§ Asiatique. Paris : Lcroux 1910-11. 8°, 
3 Bande. i: 1910. xx, 428 pp. iiundiii: 1911. 449 und 395 pp. 

Im 3. Bande, ,pp. 120-4, findet sich unter No. 418 die 
Ubersetzung von Bibl. 3. 

9. La Vallec Poussin, Louis de : L’Abhidharmoko^adeVasubandhu 
traduit et aniiot4. Soci4t4 Beige d’Btudes Orientales. Paris ; Geutliner. 
8°. 5 Bande. 1) 1. u. 2. Knp. pp. vi, 331, 1923 ; 2) 3. Kap. pp. iii, 
217, 1926; 3) 4. Kap. pp. 255, 1924; 4) 5. u. 6. Kap. pp. xi, 303, 
1925; o) 7. 8. u. 9. Kap. pp. iii, 302, 1926. 

Der tJbersetzuug liegt der Text von Hiuon-Tsang zugrunde. 
Die Nagasena-Milinda-Epiaode {Bibl. ib) findet sich auf pp. 263-4 
des V. Bandes. 

10. Levi, Sylvain ; (tlbersetzung von BiiJ. 4a und i) &. Bibl. 16. 

11. Takakusu, Jyunjiro : (Ufaersetzung von 3 ins Engliscbe) 
a. Bibl. 29. 

’ Iw Sonderdruok steht start dessen ein Index (pp. 255-9) und rine erweitcrto 
Liste von Verbcsserungen und Naohtrtgcn (pp. 261-4). Als Ergtozung zu diesor 
Listc hicr noch einige Ideinc Druckfcblcr, die mir bci del Ijekbnre aufgefallcn sind: 
p- 63, n- 4 : lies xov start sexv ; p. 35, n. 3 : Yaiomitrastatt Vasu- ; pp. 79-80 fehlt 
die Kapitelbezeiobnung X ; p. 81, 1. 15 : Catapstba- start -pata- ; p. 130, n., I. ZeQe : 
Vasilev start Vasilve ; p. 133 n., 1. I : eakkbuviaflapaip atatt -raip ; p- 137, n. 2 : 
abbhantare start abba- ; p. 138, n. 6 ; udghatayati statt udghSrt- ; p- 130, n. 5 : 
-hahire iyatane statt -faahiSys- ; p. 170, n. unter iv : Diglia Niiaya, vol. ii statt iii ; 
p. 236, 1. 8 : "smarisyarjiti statt “sroarisyhanti (bo ist aucb Im Druekiehier- 
verzeiobnis, p. 264, zu lesen) ; ebenda 11. 18 und 19 : aku^ala start “sala. 

• 1883-1903. Kurzer Artikel uber ibn in der russiseben Enzyklopftdie von 
Brockhans-Efron (In der Ausgabe 1890-1904 ; Band 12 A (= 24. Haibband), Sp. 757 ; 
in der neuen Ausgabe 1904-1914 {Noeyj Snciklopedilethij Sloixtr'), die beim 
Buchstaben I abgebroehen ■worden ist, un 18. Band). In der Bol'laja Soujetskaja 
Enciklopetlija fehlt der betr. Band noch. 

’ tJbereetzungen von Sibl. 6 sind mir nicht betannt. 
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C. AEBEITEN, die SICH MIT DEM CHINESISCHEN IIiLIKDAPaSHA 

BEPA8SEN ^ 

12. Davids, T. W. Rhys : TheQuestimisof Ki}\g Milinda (genauen 
Titel s. Bihl. 74). 

Beschaftigt sich im 2. Bande (SBE. 36), pp. xi-xv mit den 
chinasischen Versionen des M. 

13. *GenshiE ^ (942-1017) von der Tendai-Sekte. 

Zitiert in seinem Werk Ojoyoahu ^ ^ M DR Jt 
allerdings ans z-weiter Hand, nach Tao-shi (vgl. Bibl. 5a 
iind 56) in der Sammlung SMnshuseikyotoizen ^ ^ M ^ iz 
Bd. ii, pp. 437-8 (Dem., p. 245 und n. 8). 

14. Ivanovsld, Professor, s. Bibl. 29. 

15. *Kanenoii, Hari ^ ^ : ,, La geographic des lieux oh 
enseigaerent les Msuties en sastra de rinde.“ In : Shigaku Zasshi, 
vol. six, pp. 1157-1160. 

Erklait : ,, Le maitre en Sastra Long-kiun, on Na-k'ia-si-na, 
ou encore Na-sien, converbifc le roi Mcnandre en lui precliant la 
doctrine roaliayaniste “ (Dem., p. 63, n. 4). 

16o. *Kiinura, J. : Buha Bukkyo ni okeru Fumbctsu Jozasu 
no Chii to sono Shngi no sadamekata (La situation des Vibliajja- 
varlin dans Theravada et Icui doctrine). In : Shnkyo Kenhya, Jiili 
1930, 6 pp.— Angezeigt von K. Okamoto in BB., fase. 2, Ho. 263. 

Hack der genannten Anzeige in BB. empfiehlt Professor Kimiira 
in dieser seiner letzten Arbeit zur Klaruiig der im Thema aufge- 
worfenen Frage zwei Wege : „ examiner ce que nie le Kathavatlhu 
et comparer Milindapanha avec Tibhaiiga.'‘ 

16. L6vi, Syivain : ,,Un nouveau dociunentBurle Miliadaprafna.“ 
In : Comptes retidus de I'Ac. des hiscriptiom et Belles-Lettres, 4® 
s&rie, tome sxi, 1893, pp. 232-7. 

Bringt zum erstenmal aus den im Chinesischen erlialtenen 
Versionen {Paromartha nnd Hiiien-Tsang) von Vasnbandbu’s 
AbhiManmhosa die Stelle (s. Bibl. 4a imd 46), auf welche sich der 
Kommentator Yalomitra, der eiuen Hagasena erwaluit, bezogen 
batte und die man bis dahin nicht vei^knclien koimte, da der 
Sauskrittext des Ahlndharmakosa nicht erhalten ist. Auf die 
betreffende Stelle in Yaiomitra's Kommeutar, der Ahhidharwa- 
kosavyaMyd, batte schon Bumouf, Introduction, p. 570, im Jahre 

‘ In dieser Abteilnng liabe icli auch (alls Dem. und BB.) -Arbuiten japanischer 
Gelehrter anfgcnommen, in denen der M. nnr orwuhnt wird. Diose Arbeiten siiid 
mit einem * bezeichnet. 
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1844 aufmerkaam gemaclit, und L. Feer teilte auf eiiie Bitte 
Rhys Davids’ Gtcnaucres siis Bumouf’s Manuskript mit, vgl. 
JRAS., 1891, 476-8. Levi’s Aufsatz brachte zwei Jabie spater 
Ti’illkommene Aufklaiung. Er faast das Eesultat seiner Unter- 
suclivmg wie folgt zusammen.: „ Le texts pSli du Milindapafiba 
et les versions chiuoises 4tiidi6es par M. Specht n’ont pas de passage 
qni eorrespondo au fragment cite par Vasubandhn, mais'la doctrine 
est de part et d’autre absolnment conforme “ {p. 235). — S. auch 
Dem., Abschnitt v, iv (pp. 64-5) ; ,, Le maxtre ancxen de 
Vcrsul>a/idAu.“ 

17. Levi, Sylvam : Einleitung zu Specht’s Aufsatz „ Deux 
traductions, etc.*', s. Bibl. 26. 

].8. , : (Diskussionsbemerkung) in : J.4., viii® s^rie, 

t. six (1892, i), p. 313. 

,, M.S.L. estime que ia version chinoise (du M.) permettra de 
reconstituer la forme primitive de roriginal.“ 

19. ’"Maeda, Eun, gQ [R ^ ® ; Geschicbte des Mabayana- 
Buddhismus ^ M & M)- TSkyS, 1903. 

Auf pp. 122-7 ,,rauteur se borne k rcnvoyer au texts sur le 
Nirvaija (v. cb. § xcv) ; de ce passage ‘et d’autres pareils’ il 
conclut qu’ ‘en lisant otteutivemenb ce dialogue’ on ne peut 
manquer d'y reconnaiti’e des 6l4meJits mahayanistes ; puis vient 
rargument de fond ; si Nagasena exposa la th4orie hlnayaniste 
de la negation du moi, c’est par contrainte et pis-aller, parce qu’il 
liii fallait convertir im profane, un paien, im roi gree, un debutant, 
auquel convenait seule cette doctrine el4mentaire ou ‘initiale’ “ 
(Dem., p. 03, n. 4). Demi4ville veist darauf bin, dass dieselbe 
Meinung schon fiinfzehnhundert Jabre friiher von Vasubandhu 
geaussert TOrden sei. 

20. *Matsimioto, Bunzabuio : Uber das SuldiavatT-Paradies, 
Gokuralni jSdo ron ^ i Hr. Tokyo, 1904. 

Siebt (pp. 18-20) im § cvi des chines. M. (Dem., pp. 166-7) den 
ersten Vorlaufer der Sukhavati-Lehie und vsrgleichtauf pp. 149-151 
den § cviii mit zavei Stellen aus dem Amitayus-Sutra. 1st geneigt, 
eine Abhangigkeit dei Amidalehre von der im Nagasena-Sutra 
zutagetretenden „ idealistiselien Konzeption “ anzunelimen, eine 
Ansicht, die Demieville als „ singuliSrement fragile “ bezeicbiet 
(Dem., p. 232). 

21. ’•‘Oda, Tolnmo M bringt auf p. 1688 des 
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BukkySdaijiten ^ ^ in seiner Notiz iiber deu Konig 

Menander den § cvi des chinos, M. (Dem., p. 232 und n. 1). 

22. V. Oldenburg, Ssergej (Sergius, Serge) 

war der Vermittler zwischea dem russischen Sinologen 
Ivanovski, der sioh mit den in St. Petersburg vorhandenen 
chinesischen Milindatexten beschaftigte und augenscheinlicli 
des Englischen niclit machtig war, und clen Englisch sclircibenden 
Orientalisten {s. Bibl. 7 und 29). 

23. Pelliot, Paul: ,,Les noms propres dans les traductions cJiinoises 
duMilindapanha," In: 74., xi* sMe, t. iv (1911, ii), pp. 379-419. 

Analyse von 24 im chines. M. vorlcommenden Eigennamen. 
„ Mon but, en rSdigeant le present article, a ete cle fournir aux 
indianistes des indications que la plupart d’entre eux ue peuvent 
pas aller prendre diiectement clans les sources eliinoises ; et 
en meme temps j’ai essayd, h propos de cette onomastique, d'utiliser 
d’une fa^on plus precise qu’on ne Ic fait geudralemeut les denudes 
de la pbouetique chinoise ancienne “ (p. 417). 

24. Rahder, J{ohannes) : Groot-Indie. Rede uitgesproken bij 
de aanvaarding van het hoogleerarsamht aan de Rijks-Universiteit 
te Utrecht op clen 7den April 1930, door J. E., gr. 8°. pp. 33 

pp. 10-12 : weist auf die Ubersetzung von Demieville Mn und 
belegfc duToh ein%e chineeische Umsclireibungen indisclier Worter 
seine Ansicht, dass das Original der chinesischen Milinda- 
Ubersetzmig nicht in Pali, sondern in eineni altintlischen Pralirit 
abgefasst seiu miisse, ahnlioh dem Dialekt dei' Kharostlu- 
Inschriften. 

24fl. Sasaki, N. : Zui-k>'6 ^ (Siitras do I’cpoque Zui). 5 pp., 
19 photog. ; Tokyo, 1930. — Angezeigt von K. Okamoto, BB., fasc. 2, 
No. 148. 

Behandelt die im Titel genannte Abteilung des in Nara 
aufbewahiten Tiipitaka von ShSsSiu IE ^ 

W it & M enthfilt, s. Indexband 1 der Tdisho-Ansffabr, 
p. 946i, No. 8. Es handelt sicli um ein Heft, ich weiss aber nicht, 
ob von Bibl. 1 Oder Bibl. 2. 

25. Schrader, F(riedrich) Otto ; Die Fragen des Konigs 
Menandros. Aus dem Pali zum ersten Male ins Deutsche iiheifietzt 
Berlin : Raatz o.J. (1907). 8°. pp. xxxv + 172 -I- xxvii. 


^ Anieige wn Louis de La Vallee Poussio, BB., fa.9e. Xo. 102. 
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Enthalt ein Kapitel : Die cftinesischen Auegaben mid ihr 
Yerh&Unis zum PSlirText, pp. 117-126. 

26. Specht, Edouard : Deus traductions chinoises du Milinda- 
panho. Mit einer Einleitung von Sylvain L6vi, 

Diese Abhandiung, welche die Oricntalistik zum ersteninal 
auf die cbmesisclien M.-Versionen hinwies, vTirde am 9. Sept. 1892 
von L. de La Vallee Poussin der indo-ariechen Sektion des 9. 
Intemationaleu Orientalisten-Kongresses in London vorgelegt ^ 
und ist dann erschienen in : Transactions of the Ninth International 
Congress of Orie^iialists {held in London, 6th to 12th September, 
1892), ed. by E. Delmar Morgan, in two vols. London ; printed 
for the committee of the Congress, 1893. Vol. i (Indian and Aryan 
sections), pp. 518-529. 

27. , : Deux traductions chinoise-s da Milindapafiho. 

Paris : Leroux, 1893. 8°. pp. 25.® 

Dieses Biichlein babe ioh mir leider nicht beschaffen konnen, 
so dass ich nicht weiss, wie weit es von Bibl. 26 abweicht. 

28. , : (eine Mitteilung) in : JA., ix® serie, t, vii 

(1896 i), pp. 155-7. 

Enthalt die Antwort auf die von Takakusu in Bibl. 29 aus- 
gesprochene Frage nach den in Paris vorhandenen Ausgaben des 
cbinesischen Milindatextes. Specht's Angaben betr. Vorkomnien 
des chines. M. in den Katalogen des chines. Tripitaka sind nach 
Bibl. 23 und besonders naeh Bibl. 6, wo dieser Frage ein besonderer 
Absohiiitt gcuidmet ist (pp. 4-21), zuergilnzen, bzw. zuberichtigen. 

29. Takakusu, Jyimjiro ^ Jllfi ^ Q[5 : Cliinese trans- 
lations of the Milinda Paplio. In: 1896, pp. 1-21. 

Teilt die Einleitung aus dem Milindatext der Sammlimg des 
India OSice in teilweiser Ubersetzung mit und kommt zum Scbluss, 
dass man nicht, wie Rhys Davids in der Einleitung zum 2. Teil 
seiner JlilindapaSha-Ubersetzung (SBE. 36, p. xi mid Anm. 3, 
nnd p. xii mit Anm. 1) annehmen zu miisseu glaubt, drei 
(-1- Exemplar von St. Petersburg) oder gar vier {-f Exemplar 
der India Office-Sammlung) ehinesische Fnssungen besitze, 
sondern, dass es mit den schon von Specht in Bibl. 26 


■ Vgl. Tratuaction^ etc.; vol. i, p. xxxiii. 

- Kuraea Beforat UarOBer von Senart a. Comptes rendvs de VAr. dee Sc. t.l B.-L., 
1393, p. 113. 
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genannteu zwei Fassmigeii scin Bewcudea habe. Weiterbin 
briagt er eine Ubersetzimg von Bibl. 3 Ziim Scliluss ist als 
Bestatigung der Annahme von Takakusu eiiic Jlittcilung des 
russiscben Sinologoti Ivanovski abgedruckt, die durch v. Oldenburg 
an Takakusn und von diesem an Rhys Davids weitergegeben r\nirde. 
Ivanovski stellte die Ubereinstimmimg dcs in St. Petersburg 
vorhandenen Textes mit der von Takakusu auf pp. 5 ff. seines 
Aufsatzos gegebcuen Dbersetznng fest. 

30. , : A Pali clirestomathy vitli notes and glossary 

giving Sanslait and Chinese equivalents. TSkyS: Kinkudo & Co. 
1900. 8°. pp. xciv + vi + 272. 

Auf pp. xlviii-liii finden sich neben einer einfiibrenden Kotiz 
iiber die Pali- und chinesischen Versionen des Milindabiielies 
Ausziige aus dem chines. M. und Ver^lcicbc mit dem Palitext 
(die entsprechenden Palistiicke : pp. 69-88). 

31. *Tokiwa, Daijo iz %■ 

Sagt in Encyclopaidia Japonica, vol. vii (1916), pp. 1229-1230 : 
„ Les commentateuTS chinois font (de I'interlocHteur de Menandre) 
I’auteur d’un TrikayaAastra et lui attribuent une doctrine 
diff6rente de celle des repr^aentants de I’ecolc de Ragarjuna; 
mais 06 point n’a pas 6td ^udie de pres. ... La doctrine (du M.) 
ne coxnporte qu'une faible part d'eldments ponvant etre appel^s 
mahay^stes ; toutefois on y trouve quelques passages fort 
remarquablcs, notamment un paiagrapbe relatif au ‘salut par la 
force dtrangere’. Cet ouvrage est uu document important pour 
rhistoire du bouddiisme an ii« siecle avant I’erc chretionne dans 
ITnde du Nord-Ouest “ (Dem., p. 64, n. 1). 

32. Watters, T. : „ The eighteen Lohan of Chinese Buddhist 
temples.** In: JiL4S., 1898, pp. 329-347 

Ankniipfend an den 12. Arhat -fini S Sd 'vprden chincsische 
Texto, in denen ein Nagasena vorkommb [Bibl. 3, 4a, 46, 2 imd 1) 
erwiihnt, ausserdem der Pali-Milindapanha (p. 341). 

Demidville meint, der Arhat Nagasena konne natliriich der 
kanoniaierte Held des JI. sein (das ist die Ansicht von Watters) ; 
er (D.) sei jedoch eher geneigt, den Arhat mit dem Sthavira 


' Bibl. 3 tae FranzosiKbe ubersetet a. Bibl. 8. 

» Dassolbe TheiDa, jedooh viol oingehender. bcliandeit der A'uf.«fttz von LOvi 
nnd Chavannes „ Lea seize arhat protectenra de la loi “, in JA., 11® siirio, t. 8 (1916, 
iij, pp. 6-60 und 189-304. p. 274 flndet aich liior die Bemerkung, der Arhat Ragaacua 
sol durch die Bekeliruug des Menander sum Buddliismue bekaniit. 
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Nagasona zu identifizieren, dcr naoli tibetisolien \ind chinesisclien 
Quellcii inx Zusanuneulmng mit einer Sektonspaltung genannt 
wird (Deni., pp. 47-52). 


II. GIBT ES EINE TIBETISCHE UBEESETZUKG DES 
mLINDABUCHES 1 

Die einzige Stelle, ia welcher ich einen Hinweis anf das Vorhanden- 
aein einer solchen Ubersetzung zu fiiidcn glaubte, ateht im 8. Bande 
(1915) der liRE. 

33. Rhys Davids sagt hier (p. 6326), nacbdem er vom. Verbaltnis 
des indischen Origiuak ziu Pali- und zur chineaisclien Version 
ge-sprochen hat und von versehiedenen Moglichlcoiten, dieses Ver- 
hiiltnis zu erklaren : „ A solution of this Milinda problem would 
be of tlie utmost importance for the elucidation of the darkest period 
in the history of Indian literature. Unfortunately, each of the 
alternatives suggested above involves great difficulties, and none of the 
scholars who have written on the subject has so far been able 
to persuade any other to accept his conclusions. The evidence at present 
available is insufficient. When the Tibetan translation has 
been properly examined^, when all the quotations from the 
Milinda in the Pali commentaries are edited, when all the references 
elsewhere (and especially those in the numerous Buddhist Sanskrit 
works still buried in MSS.) have been collected, we shall be better 
able to estimate the value of the external evidence as to the history 
of the Milinda literature in India, “ 

Doch stclltc sich seln bald heraus, dass ich Rhys Da\nds miss- 
verstanden hatte. Fiuu Rhys Davids war eine tibetische Ubemetzung 
nicht bekannt, und auch Fri, Marcelle Lalou, an welche ich midi mit 
dcr Bittc um Auskunft gewandt hatte, wusste nichts von einer solchen 
Ubersetziing im tibetischen Kanon. Rhys Davids spiicht also von 
der Zuknnft und meint, das.s vielleicbt im tibetischen Kanon sich 
eities Tages eine Milinda-Ubersetzung finden wurde, die dann unter 
standen wertvolle Hinwcisc zur Geschichte der Milinda-Literatur 
ra konntc. 

54. Auch Sarat Chandra Das versprioht sich von einera Durchsuchen 
tibetischen Kanons nach einer solchen Ubersetzung Erfolg. 


1 Von mir gnaperrt. 
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Er sagt {Journal of the BuiWnst Text and Research Sor.ieij, 
vol, vii, pt. Hi (Sept. 1904), p. 5 : ,, As the Tibetans translated all the 
Mahayaiia works which were written in Sanslrrit it is very probable 
that Milinda Prasna may still be found cither in original or in trans- 
lation in Tibet. Its recover}' may some clay be announced by 
the future Tibetan scholar when he has carefully analysed the Tangyur 
collection of Buddhist shastras.*' ^ 

35. Auch faei Pavolini, Bwldmm {Bibl. 112), p. 98. n. 2, babe ich 
cine ahnliche Ausserung gefunden ; „ . . . ed 6 probabilc, e desirabilc. 
che del dialogo si trovi poi anche ima versione tibetana . . . Leider 
erklart Pavolini sein ,, piobabile uicht naher. 

Es sei also hiermit ati die Tibetologoii cler ganzen "Welt die Bitte 
gerichtet, einer wissenschaftlichen Institution ocler rair Mitteihuig zii 
machen, ob ihnen etwas vom Vorhandonsein eitier tibetischen 'Ober- 
setzung des Milindabuclies bekannt ist. Dieses Werk warc, wie das 
ja auch Bhys Davids in der Bibl. 33 zitierten yte.lle liervorhebt, von 
grosster Bedeutung fur die Milinda-Kunde. 

Von Bearbeitungen tibetischer Queilen, in denen auch auf hlilinda 
und den M. Bezug genommeu wird, sind mir nur bekannt geworden ; 

36. Stcherbatsky (Scorbatskoi), Thfeodor) I. : ,,The soul theory 
ofthe Buddhists." In : Izveslija Rossijshui Akadeniii Nauh {Bnlletin 
de I’Academie des Sciences de Ritssie), 6. Serie, Band xiii (1919), 
pp. 828-864 unci 937-958. 

Die Arbeit ist die tJbersetzung des Anianges zum 8. Kapitel 
(von manchen als 9. Kapitcl bczeichnet) von Vasubandhu s 
AbhidhannaMa, „ Widerlegung derjenigen, welche (die Existenz 
eines) Ich behaupten “ * naeli dem tibetischen Tancljur. 0. 0. 
Rosenberg liat die Ubersetzimg mit den chinesischen Veisionen 
des Hiuen-Tsang und Paramartha vergliclien. 

Die Geschichte von Nagasena und hlilinda fiiidet sich auf 
pp. 846-8. 

37. Waddell, L(aurcnce) A(ustine) : „ An historical basis for the 
Questions of King ‘Menander’ from the Tibetan." In: JRAS., 
1897, pp. 227-237. 

Meint, dass der M. auf ciuen Dialog zwischen Kagasena und 
einem Konig Ananta oder Nanda von Bengalen Oder Stidostindien 


1 Metkevurdig ist, dftsa Da« bier oflpnbar den M. *u den Mali'iyana>^prken reelinct. 
* Vgl. Bill, in unci 4!i. 
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zuruclfgeht. Diese Hypothese ist jedoch taiim zu halten, vgl. 
Garbe, Bdird-ge zur indistJien Kulturgesdiickfe^ Berlin 1903, Anm. 
auf S. 109 und 110 ^ ; Goblet d’Alvielh, Ce que Vlnd-e doit A la Grkce 
(Ausgabe Paris 1920), p. 27, n. 3 { = Bulletin$ de I’Ac. Royale 
Belgique 1897, i, p. 688 n.) ; Dem., pp. 47 S., besonders n. 3 
auf p. 47 und n. 3 auf p. 52. 


■ Im Aufsatz in der heulielitn KmulKhaii (s. Bibl. 108) fehlt diese Anm. 


{T»l III Solgt.) 



A Grammar of the Language of Vaturanga, 
Guadalcanal, British Solomon Islands 

By W. G. IvENS, Litt.D. 

Vaturanga 

TT’ATURANGA itself is tlie name given to a small district at the 
' extreme north-west end of the island of Guadalcanal, Solomon 
Islands ; but, according to Bishop J. M. Steward, who worked as 
a missionary on that end of the island, the language spoken along 
a verj' considerable portion of the north-west coast, as well as of the 
north-east coast, of the island is very closely allied to the language 
of Vaturanga. In addition, through the work of the Melanesian Mission, 
the language of Vaturanga has become the " ecclesiastical ’’ language 
in the schools and churches of the mission throughout the portion 
of the island indicated. 

The translational work in the Vaturanga language undertaken 
by the Melanesian Mission comprises : (1) A translation of the Book 
of Common Prayer, with the usual daily and occasional services, 
the liturgical Collects, Epistles, and Gospels, together with fifty-fo\ir 
Psalms, and a Hy mna ry. These translations represent the work, at 
various times, of Eev. P. T. Williams, Bishop J. M. Steward, Rev. F. 
BoUen, and Rev. H. Toke. (2) The Gospel according to St. Luke. 
This was issued many years ago, and the translation was the work 
of the Rev. P. T. Williams, with native assistants. In 1932 a translation 
of the four Gospels and the Book of the Acts was published by the 
Melanesian Mission Press. Various native teachers of the Mission were 
responsible for the translation. 

The following grammar has been drawn up as a result of tlie study 
of the existing translations in the language, with the help of a MS. 
dictionaiy and MS. notes on the grammar compiled by Bishop J. M. 
Steward. 

Dr. Codrington presents a grammar of the Vaturanga language on 
pp. 539-545 of his Melanesian Languages, the material for whiclr was 
gathered from Vaturanga-speaking native boy.s in the Melanesian 
Mission School at Norfolk Island. This grammar has also proved of 
use in compiling the present grammar. 

The translations in the language were made long after Codrington's 
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gi-Hinraai’ was pulilislit-d. It is therefore possible jiow, witli the new 
material available, to do a much fuller grammar of the language 
and to amend any mistakes made by Dr. Codrington. The present 
grammar has been submitted to Bishop Steward for comment and 
criticism, and his corrections nnd additions have been incorporated 
in the text. 

According to Codrington (Melanesian Ijinguages, p. 640), there is 
a connection between the languages of Vaturanga and that of the 
neighbouring island of Savo, but rather in phonology and vocabulary 
than in grammar. Bishop Ste.ward, however, tliinlrs that there is no 
connection between tlic two languages. It may well be that certain 
words are common to both languages, and that certain soimds arc 
found in both. 

Codrington calls attention to the fact that the Vatm'anga language 
lias the remarkable characteristic of maldng fixed and certain changes 
of letters with the language of Florida, the island of the central Solomons 
which lies midway betw'ccu the islands of Guadalcanal, Ysabel, and 
Mala, and with which a considerable intercourse has been maintained 
in the past by the peoples of the neighbouring parts of these three 
islands. Thus, as Codrington says, the Florida g (what Codrington 
calls the llclanesian ^ is A in Vaturanga, and tlio Florida h is s in 
Vaturanga ; e.g. Florida liege “ self, alone ”, is Vaturanga selie. But, 
he adds, ‘‘it cannot he said that every h and s in Vaturanga is the 
equivalent of a con-espondingp and h in Florida, since the vocabularies 
of tbc two languages are not the same.” In addition, it may be said 
that the Florida s changes into j or a in Vaturanga ; e.g. Florida 
sisi “ red ”, sabin“ to trade ”, arc in Vaturanga yV/i, zabin. Codi-ington 
also notes that Florida sani " from ” becomes tani in Vaturanga. 

Abbeeviations 

oi/j., atljectivf. UIL., ilflunftiaa Jsluiul Lnhguagen, 

adv., admb. fi. H. Ray, M..A., Ciniibrulgp University 

excL, exclusive, i.e. excluding the person Press. 

spoken to. pi., plural, 

incl., inclusive, i.e. including the person pars., jicrsoii. 

spoken to. shig.j singular. 

MI... Mela)i<s!a« I.angiiagef, U. H. Ton-es SimiU li^edUinn, vot. iii. 

f'odriiipton, D.D., Clarendon Press. Cambridge University Press. 

For references to Bugotn see “ Bugotu Grammar ” (Ivens), BSOS.. 
Vol. VIII, Ft. 1. 1933. 

For references to Inakona see ‘‘ The Language of Inakona ” 
(Rev, A. Capell, B.A.), JPS., No. 154, June, 1930. 
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For lefercnces to Longgu see Iveiis, " A Grammar of t!ie Jjanguage 
of Longgu, Guadalcanal, Britisli Solomon Islands, to be ]5ublisbed 
shortly in BSOS. 

I. Alphabet 

1. (a) Vowels : a, e, i, o, u. 

(b) Consonants : b, d, h, j, h, ngg, I, m, n, ng, ]>, r, s, t. r, z. 

According to Bishop Ste\vanl, the vowels have the sounds of the 
English ah, eh, ee, oh, vgh, except before 6, i, »gg, ng, z, when a, e, i, o 
have shorter sounds, as in the English “■ pan ■' pen pin,” ” on.” 
Tic b in Vaturanga is sounded as mb in “ tumbler ”, the d as nd hi 
“handle”; ngg is sounded as ng in “finger”, and iig as >ig in 
“ singer ”. j is sounded as te in “ Tsar ”, ; as uds in " liandsaw 

Bishop Stewai'd also says that every vowel in the language is given 
its full sound, and that diphthongs do not occur. 

In the translations, ng is printed a.s n and ngg as g. The ngg sound 
is a change from k, however, and not from g. 

Bishop Steward dissents from Codrington’s statement. Mehtnesian 
Languages, p. 540, that j is smmded as ch in Englbli “ church ”, aud 
gives its value as above. Again, with regard to Codiington's statement 
that j in Vaturanga has not always the same sound, being sometimes 
the equivalent of the English 2 , and sometimes containing on n sound, 
Bishop Steward says that the value of j is nj, i.e. iits, but adds that 
in practice it is often very difficult to know whether to wiite a j or 
a 2 for the sound, each sound apparently being beard at different times 
and from the same speaker. 

In the translations, j is often used where Bishop Steward WTites 
2 in his dictionary ; e.g.jajahali or zajakali for zazahalL 

An 1 has been lost in many words, but without any “break ” in 
the pronunciation such as occurs in the SaA. Mala. Innguage, when 
medial consonants are dropped ; e.g. tindao for the Florida lindalo 
“ ghost ”, sangdUt for the Florida stingukitu " hundred ” (in thi.s case 
the a is lengthened) ; teteo for ieteh little Bisliop Stewarrl, in his 
grammatical notes, writes also a form teteko “ little ”, showing a ihnnge 
from I to k. 

The letters q and w do not occur, as also is the case in the languages 
of Florida and Bugotu. Where w occurs in Sa'a a.s an initial letter 
it is missing in Vaturanga; e.g. the San icasi “wild, \mowne(V\ 
walu “eight”, are in Vatiuanga aji, aJu. 

The “ Melanesian g ” or, as Bay calls tlic sound, the “ guttural 
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■trill,” is also absent iu Vaturanga, its place being taken by h in 
words in wbich it occurs in Florida. 

II. Aetict-r.s 

2. (a) Demonstrative : — Singular : na. 

Plural : him. 

(b) Personal, masculine, a ; feminine, Jeo, a ko. 

Tbe articles precede tie noun. 

3. The article na is used before all nouns, and seems to be more 

or less attached to the noun, being often written as one -word with 
it, and not being dropped for the plural ; it may mean either “ the ” 
or “ a ” ; na mane “ a man, the man ” ; but usually a demonstrative 
pronoun follows the noun when “ the ” is indicated : na mane ngme 
“ that man, the man, he who is used, as in Bugotu, with the 

gerundival forms : na payietemia ' ‘ the doing of it, to do it ” ; e lalave 
na reiana “ he sought to see him ”. It may denote purpose, and in 
itself contains a gerundival force : ara hi na vano “ they rose up to 
go A noun form follows the words tungomana " to be able ”, and 
also jika and mole, the dehortativea : jihi na hoko “ do not speak 
Na is used preceding the possessive noun ni, to which the pronouns 
of possession, nggu, nnt, na, etc., are suffixed ; na in this case is 
written separately; na miu, “yours”; also it is used with the 
interrogative pronoim hua “ what ”, and with the ordinal numbers ; 
fffl hua “ what 1 ” ; ?ia ngidam “ first, the first ” ; na ononina “ the 
sixth ” ; na sangov^dunina “ the tenth ” ; also Jia/oia “ a thousand 
In itself na is singular, hut it is used following him, the personal 
pronoun 3rd j^ers. pi. which is used to denote plurality : hira na ome 
“ things ” ; also kamu na taovia “ ye kings ! ” 

the connotation is general the article na is omitted ; hho 
vale “ house-building ”. No article is used with a noun following and 
qualifying another noun : ■n/i vale “ the guest-hoiae ” ; navale 

vatu “a stone-house”. 

4. An article na is used, as in Florida, before the name of a place 
in order to denote “ belonging to ” a place ; m taovia adira na Judea 
“the King of the Jews”; ihoe na GaWea “you are a Glalilean”. 
Bugotu has an article gm denoting “ of, belonging to, a place ”, and 
diese articles na and g}m, in Florida, Vaturanga, and Bugotu, aecoi'ding 
to Mr. S. H. Bay, are connected with na the ligative article in 
Indonesian languages ; thus na in Tagalog si Jesus na toga Nazareth 
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“ Jesus of Nazareth ” is the same as na in the Vaturanga a Jesus 
na Nazareth, or as gna in the Bugotu a Jesus giia i Nazareth. 

5. The personal pronoun him, Srd pers. pi., is used preceding the 
singular article na to denote the plural : na ome a thing ”, hira na 
omc “things”. Ray regards a similar use of the pronoun in the 
Tastriki language of Espiritu Santo, MIL., pp. 371-2, as being a ease 
of apposition rather than a plural sign. In a letter he states that 
when the personal pronoun, 3id pers. pi., is used as a phural sign in 
certain languages of the New Hebrides, cf. MIL., pp. 247, 274, 285, 
etc., it follows the noun and does not precede it. 

6. A plural is shown by the doubling of a phrase with the copula 
«ia “ and ” : na onie “ a thing ”, ho onm via na ome “ things, many 
tlii 2 igs ”, (this is probably the iiHinaunse of Codrington's grammar, 
p. 541); m vavala ma na vavata “generations, from generation to 
generation ”. The Longgti language of Guadalcanal has a similar use, 
as also has Bugotu. 

7. The personal article a is used with the names of males only ; 
it also personifies : a Basihi ; a John ; a nggunggvre “the tempter ” ; 
it is used 'with the relatioirship terms to denote a specific person : 
a dale “the son”, a (ina “mother”, a nmna “father”, a tasimu 
“your brother”, imn a Uiviuna “T (am) his father”; it may be 
preceded by the ]nououn aia “he, she ” : aia a tainava “ his fatlier ”, 
aia a tinanggu “ my mother ”, aia o Lord “ the Lord ” ; it is used \rith 
niea “ person ”, which is equivalent to the Florida and Bugotu hanu 
“person ”, and is probably the same as the Maori viea “thing ” : 
a viea “the male person, he who ”, Jeo vtm “the woman, she who ”, 
ff ko ima de “ this woman ” ; and there is the usual Melanesian usage 
of a with the word meaning thing : na ome “ a thing ”, a ome “ so- 
and-so, such and such a man ”, ko ome “ such and such a woman 
There is a use of the article a with the plural, as in Bugotu : hamii 
a mea “ you people ! ”, hira nina a niea anggo “ his workmen ”, hira 
a lasida “ oru: brethren ”, kura a dalena “his two sons ”. 

The article ko is used with the names of females only ; a may be 
prefixed: ko Mary, a ko Manj-, ko ni “you” is used in address 
by a child to its mother. 

III. Nouns 

8. Both Dr. Codrington and Bishop Steward state that there is 
the usual Melanesian distinction in the Vaturanga language between 
nouns that take, and those that do not take, the suffixed pronoims 
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of jMssessjon ; but iinither of these authorities gives any examples. 
The names of parts of the body take the suffixed pronouns, as do the 
words for “name ” am, “ bed ” nihe, “house ” vale, “ village ” vera, 
“speecli” hoko, “day” boiigi, “thing” onte, and also all the 
relationship terms except the vocative wcrnw “ father ” ; but the words 
for “friend, neighbour, enemy” do not take the suffixed pronouns, 
nor do certain words which denote a man’s close possessions, such as 
“ bag, money, bow, spear, shield, arrow, canoe, paddle ” ; also the 
names of things to eat, and the names of animals, “dog, pig,” do 
not take the suffixed pronouns ; all these latter being used with the 
possessive nouns m or A<i, with the pronouns of possession suffixed ; 
while vale “ hou.se ” is used with the suffixed pronouns, and also with 
the possessive noun ni : ninggu na vale, na vale»ggu “ my house ”. 

9. A word which in form is a verb may also be used as a noun, 
the article preceding, without any change of form; ngao “to desire”, 
nangao “ the will, the desire ”, hoh> “to speak ”, mhoko “the word ”, 
va hokonggu “ my word ” ; a noun form, i.e. the article na followed 
by a verb may denote purpose : nu vanaJio “ to steal ”, ara mno na 
zabiri “ they are going to do some trading ; an object may follow 
a noun form ; nn beku au “ to bury me, my biuial ” ; this gerundival 
form is used after the verbs turiha “ to begin ”, ngao “ to desii-e ” ; 
also as noted above in § 3 it is used after tangomana, jika, mole : mole 
asei na vota ikura “let no one separate them”. 

10. The verbal noun suffixes are na, ha, ana', these are added 
to verbs to make nouns. 

is in common use as a noun suffix : hoko “ to speak ”, na koko, 
na kokana “speech”; sere “to be white”, na serena “the white 
one ” ; male “ to be tidied up ”, na nialena “ the courtyard ” ; ttUuni 
“to believe ”, na Intiini, na fulunina " belief, to believe ” ; loki “ to 
be big”, na lof.ina “the master, chief”. Compound phrases occur 
with na suffixed to the last member ; jika 7ia nido takulina “ ceaso 
not ” ; na totu raliom “ righteousness ”. Inakona also has na as a noun 
suffix. 

ha added to verbs may convey a gerundival idea, the pronoun 
na, of the object, 3rd pers. sing,, being suffixed : ke iuvcihana iiajupu 
“he will feed the dock’’, kamu zajaluzna “you will know (it)”, 
otulaha-na “deceit, to deceive” [otiila “to deceive”), and zajahana 
“ wisdom ” {zaja “to be vise ”) have both hu and na suffixed. In Sa‘a 
the suffix ha has a gerundival use, and the pronouns of possession are 
added to it. 
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Bishop Steward regards the suffix ht in Vatm-aiiga as meaning 
full of ” ; it seems, however, to be the adjectival ending ha, Tlorida 
ga, wliile m is the Sa'a iiga, a noun ending. The word susuli/ia {stdi 
"bone ”) is used as both adjective and noun, ‘'strong" and '‘strength”. 
However, in the case oititinaha,alitinahal.'ode ''the universal motlier”, 
(tina “mother”), and levuha “middle” {lecu “side, part”), lui is 
a noun suffix added to words which are nouns. 

There are instances in the texts of hu being used as a verbal stiffi.v : 
Jciba “to transgress”, Idbohi “ adidten'. to commit ailultery”; 
liihilu “to mock”, am hihiluhami aia “they mockeil him”. The 
transitive verbal suffixes li, si, see §41, are used as verbal noun 
suffixes: uu veseali “goodness”, iia liboJiasi “adultery”. In the 
later instance si is added to an existing noun suffix. In liiakoua gu, 
the Yaturauga ha is used as a verbal suffix: toba heart”, tobaga 
“ to love 

ana is used, a.s in Bugotu, as a noun suffix, l)eing added to both 
transitive and intransitive verbs: aasi “to oit”, innygii na sasi- 
lahiniana “my oiTOt”, na mno saheemt “ascent”, va ba saheana 
“entry”, m dodoniana “wisdom”, nn rongmnana “hearing”, 
na kibohasiana “ atlnltery Its use with intransitive verljs precludes 
the idea that ana is composed of the geniiicli\'al form a and n«, the 
suffixed prouoim, 

Three words iu the texts, nirna “coming”, imlea “death”, 
vama “ going ”, show the use of a as a noun suffix, the pronouns of 
possession being suffixed. 

11. In Vaturanga, as iu Bugotu, there is a use of the gcrundival 
form « with na and dira, the suffixed pronouns of possession, 3rd peis. 
sing, and pi. ; tlie suffixing of these pronouns shows o to be a noun. 
The verbs which have this gerimdival form a suffixed ore always 
transitive, and hence na- and dira are used as objects: janli “to 
reach ”, na jatdiana “ to reach it ”, na hdiana “ the forbidding of 
him ” ; na fcroana aia “ to betray him ”, show.s an object following ; 
na ngitivolaana na breml “ tlie breaking of the bread, to break bread ” 
shows a compound verb with a gerundival use and with an object 
following. The second member of such a compound phrase need not, 
however, be a transitive verb : labu tobo '‘to kill for no reason”, 
na labu tobouna “ to murder him ”, m taonidira “ to follow them 

12. Genitive. A genitive relation is shown (1) by tlie use of the 
preposition na “ of ” ; na ram 7ia hoi “ a tree-branch ”, rera na aso 
“ village of the sun ”, na taho na iutmina “ the shield of faith ”, hira 
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na hoho na sasavo “ tiis words of prayer No article is used after 
wi according to tlie usual Melanesian custom. Tasiko, New Hebrides, 
has na as a genitive, MIL., p. 238 ; see also MIL., pp. 287, 337, for 
ne as a genitive, and compare the use of e in Lau, which may be for 
fte through the loss of n ; (2) by the use of the suffixed pronouns of 
possession, 3rd pers. sing, and pi. : hira na dalena na maramana ‘ ‘ they 
its children the world ”, i,e. “ the children of the world ” ; no Mina 
na saiUu “ the side of the path ”, ‘na niatadira hira na tinoni “ the eyes 
of men” ; (3) by the use of the possessive nouns ni, a, with the 
pronoims of possession, 3rd pers. sing, or pi., suffixed : na ‘inanabo nina 
a God “ the peace of God ”, hira na hau adira na mane “ the men’s 
knives 

13. Prefix. An instrumental prefix i is seen in the words iko 
“ crook ”, itui “ bond ”, tai “ cord ”, Tama is a prefix, as in Florida 
and Bngotu, used with relationship terms; tasi “brother, sister”, 
na taniatasi “brethren”. 

14. Plural. Pluralityisdenotedbytheuseof Aim. personal pronoun, 
3td pers. pi., preceding a noun with the article no-, see § 5 : hira na 
mane " the males, the men folk”, Airode “these”, hirangene “those” ; 
hira is used even when the anticipatory object hira “them” 
immediately precedes : aia na iaovxa kafutihira hira na tinoni “ he 
is lord o\’er men ” ; but the plural article Aim is not used when the 
forms dira, adira “ their ” precede : hira na ome adira na tinoni iigene 
“ the things belonging to the men ”, na tahoadira na ome “ to take 
the things ”. 

The word kode “ finished, all ” is added to a noun to denote 
completion or totality ; kode hlaht denotes “ all, completely ” ; 
lahka is a reduplicated form of laka “ perfect, whole, very good ” ; 
Aim na cone kode lalaka “ every thing ” (Inakona lakalaka) ; lelevoka 
means “all kinds of”, and also conveys the notion of plurality; 
na ome lelevoka “ all kinds of things ’’ ; popono “ to be whole, closed, 
complete ” denotes “ all ” ; na vera popono “ the whole land ”. 

15. Four nouns, mena, puku, ■mate, rongo deserve notice ; mena 
means “place, thing, instrument for” : na mena Hit “the way of 
going”, «4ena tete savii “way of crossing, bridge”, na fnena vovou 
“a stretcher”, na mena'bongi “an hour”, tana mena “while, when” ; 
puku means “thick end. trunk, the real thing, very, actual, master ” ; 
jKt.the possessive pronoun, 3rd pers. sing., maybe suffixed : napukuna 
na hai “ a log ”, xia puku vale, iia pukuna na vale “ the master of the 
house”, pukuna na mana “its real power, truly powerful”, taho 
puku “to inherit ”, take pukuha “ to be free ”. 
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Mate and roixgo are used with all the suffixed pronouns of possession ; 
mate means “because, because of, concerning, sake”: •>natena, na 
tnatena “ because ” ; the personal pronouns ma 7 be added as well : 
rnateda ikila “ concerning us, for our sake ”, inate-nggu inau “ for mj 
sake ’■ ; roti^o means “ cause, reason, because of, on account of ”, 
na rongoda ihila “because of us”. 

pign “ each, every, all ” is a noun ; pipihim na tinoni “ all the 
people ” ; j^ipi asei, pipi sei “ every one, each ” : ihita, pipihila nu 
rarada kode “ we are all members of each other ”, pipi bongi, wi pipi 
bongi “ every day 

16. Gender. To denote gender, mane “ male ” is added for males, 
and IcaTcave “ woman ” for females. Bishop Steward says tlmt na boo 
iM mane does not mean “ a mule pig ”, but “ a feast of pork for males 
only ”, where the second Jia is evidently the preposition «a “ of 

17. The reduplication of a noun serves to denote an inferior sort : 
tinoni “man”, tiiinoni “wooden imago”, niu “coco-nut”, nitiniu 
“ palm ”. 

IV. Pronouns 

18. (1) Personal : — 

Sing. 1. inau, nau, au. 

•2. ihoe, hoe, o. 

3. aia. 

PI. 1 inch ihita, hila, a. 

1 excl. iliami, hami, ami. 

2. ikamu, Itanm, amu. 

3. ihim, him, am. 

Dual 1 inch kuta. 

1 excl. kuami. 

2. kuaniu. 

3. kura. 

Trial 1 inch talxJiita. 

1 excl. taluhami. 

2. taltihamu. 

3. talidiim. 

19. The forms in the 3rd pers. sing, and pi. are used of things 
as well as of persons. The forms nau and hoe of the 1st and 2nd pers. 
sing, are not in very common use. 

The forms in the first column may follow the nouns mate and rongo, 
1 15, when the suffixed pronouns of possession have been attached to 
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these nornis ; see instances above ; also seni “ alone ” : senina aia 
he alone, by himself ” ; tlic flual and txial forms are added to noiins 
used with the suffixed pronouns of possession when speaking of two 
or of three people ; ko tobculira kura the hearts of the two of them 
The short forms in the third cohmm are used by themselves as 
the subject : au vano “ I am going ” ; but the long forms of the 
first column, inau, etc., must always be foUowed in the singular and 
plural by the shorter forms either of the second or of the third columns ; 
while the forms of the second column must always be followed by the 
short forms. However, hoe is never used with ihoe, though it may 
serve as a subject, being followed by o. The forms of the third column, 
when used with those of the other two columns, practically take the 
place which verbal particles occupy in such languages as, e.g., Mota 
and Sa‘a, but they are definitely pronouns. The dual and trial forms 
are never used alone as tlie subject, but are always followed by the 
short phural forms of the third column. 

The use of the forms with i prefixed conveys a certain amount of 
emphasis ; the copula ma may often precede : Utoe ko tolu ; ininau 
hi vano “ you will stay ; I shall go 

au is composed of a, the personal article, and u, the true form 
of the pronoim, 1st pexs. sing. (ML., p. 118) ; in Bugotii and Florida 
and Longgu u is used by itself as the personal pronoun, Ist pets. sing. ; 
au is compounded with the verbal particle ke in the form kau. The 
h which appears in ihoe, ikiia, etc., is for the g of the Florida forms ; 
0 is for go, through the dropping of the consonant (ML., p. 118). 

0 used with a verb may denote an imperative ; but o vano, with 
a rising intonation, may denote the question “ Arc you going 1 ” 
0 is compounded u-ith ke, the verbal particle, in the form ko. 

aia is composed of a, the persona! article, and ia, tire common 
Melanesian pronoun, 3rd pers. sing. ; it is used with the verbal 
particles e, ke : aia e hoko viva he spoke for his part ”, aia de “ he, 
this person”, maia {ma aia) m soana “and this is his name”, aia 
“ this, this person, he who, I mean ”, aia a tatn-ava “ his father ”, 
Ilia na nuine “the man, he who”, aia m aso “the sun”, aia iia 
tinoni aia a Lord e ba veseali aia “ the man whom the Lord blesses 
a of 1st pers. pi. is for ta (cf. ta in the dual form kula, and in 
Florida gita) through the dropping of t ; Api has ila, Raga ta, Oba da 
(ML., p. 113) for “ we ” inch, and Florida has a, and Bugotu aii, 
1st pers. pi. inch, while Duke of York has dial “ we ”. The ti of the 
Bugotu form ati, has been shown to be part of vaii, the numeral for 
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“ four SO it may be coiioludecl that the A'aturanga and Florida a, as 
above, and the a of Bugotu ati, are for the personal pronoun in, " we ” 
iiicl., through the dropping of t. 

The forms ami, amu, are shortened forms of hami, hamu, i.e. garni, 
gamu, thro\igh the dropping of g ; hamu is used as an imperative 
aud also as a vocative ; humu mno “ go ye 1 ” hmnu, him na baka 
“ you boys ! ” ; but bakamiu “ you boys ! ” is a colloquial use. 

ara is’ composed of a, the personal article, and m, the common 
Melanesian prono;m, 3rd pers. pi., “they ” ; am maybe used by itself 
as subject, or it is used following the longer forms. The forms a, ami, 
amu, ara are compounded with the verbal particle ke in tlw forms ka, 
hmni, hamu, kara. 

The hi of the dual forms is paralleled by ku of Sa‘a l ure '' we two ”, 
incl., and also by ho used with the diwl, see § 22. 

The prefix taht of the trial forms is evidently a form of the numeral 
tolu “ three ” ; and the trial forms are composed of lahi used with the 
phiral forms hita, etc. The trial number is used of three persons. 

20. There is a form ha which is used with the dual forms, following 
the governing pronoun or pronouns; it expre.sses the idea "two 
people ”, and is used thus before possessive nouns or prepositions 
to which the pronoun dira is suffixed ; uMra ko koaza a J awes ma 
a John “ as also did James and John ”, fciwmtr hamu ko Uingonuina 
“you two are able”, tikiira ham ko sasavo “that they two might 
pray ”, kura ko dira na vuho “ their nets ”, tana ko vaMira “ in their 
house”, a ko thiadira kura “the mother of the two", ho kimadmi 
kura “ the hands of the two ”. This ko, and also ku of the dual form 
above, may be a change from ru (riia) “ two ”, through 1. Inakoiia 
has the forms tako, miko, muko, ako, iu the dual, where ko is evidently 
the ko of Vaturanga. 

21. talu is used of three persons just as ho is used of two persons : 
kara talu totu “they three will sit ”, ara talu sesake “ they three went 
up ”, e visa mai talu konidira “ he returned to the three of them , 
ko, talu, dalemiu “ the children of you two, of you three The forms 
talukUa, etc., are composed of talu and hita, hami, etc. 

22. (2) Pronouns suffixed to verbs and prepositions as tlie object : 

Sing. 1. au. 

2. ho. 

For the 3rd pers. sing, the personal pronoim aia is used na the 


'■ See Bugotu Orammar, Irena. 
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object ; in the plural number the personal pronouns Ivita, Jiami, etc., 
are used as the object, and in the dual and trial numbers also the 
pex-sonal pronoims are used as the object. The form ho is paralleled 
by Florida go, Sa‘a ‘o. 

aia and kira are used as anticipatory objects following a preposition 
or a verb, but only in the case of persons ; while hira is regularly used 
in this way, the use of aia as an anticipatory object is more or less 
confined to prepositions ; vaniaia ninijgua a Lord “ to my Lord ”, 
kau Uibiihira ara Mnijika aia “ I will destroy them that hate him 

In Vaturanga there is no plural ending in i such as is used in 
Florida to denote the object when things are in question. 

The pronouns of the object are suffixed to taile “ in vain ” : taileau, 
taileaia, tailehira, in agreement with the person or persons, 

23. (3) Pronouns suffixed to nouns to denote possession : 

Sing, 1. nggu. PI. 1 inel, iu. 

2. mu. 1 excl. mami. 

3. 2 mm. 

3 dim. 

These forms are the same as in Florida, except in the 3rd pers. pi,, 
w'here Florida lias dia, dim, with m used of things. 

For the nouns that take these suffixed pronouns sec § 8. The 
suffixing of na, dira, to nouns may convoy a genitive idea, see § 12 : 
na papasana kokoji “ the dust of the earth ”, na lovanu na tinoni 
“ a man’s head ”, na madoadim him m tinoni “ men’s right hands ” ; 
also na and dira are suffixed to prepositions as anticipatory objects : 
i polma na kenia “on the sea ”, i konidira him na tabu “ among the 
saints ”, Certain verbs have the pronominal form no suffixed as an 
object, or used as an anticipatory object : am liiibongina inatena 
“they made a promise about it”, erd papadana “he perceived it ”, 
am papada sajam “ they were aware of it na malohuna na susubu 
“to keep the commandment”, ie tuvahana ?io jupu “to feed the 
flock ” ; veihaluve “ to have pity on ” is used with all of the above 
forms of the pronouns suffixed as object ; talao “ to be angry ”, 
tamajii “ to own ” ha%'p. the pronominal forms suffixed in agreement 
with the person or persons : aia e tahona “ he is angry ”, e tamanidim 
“ he is their master 

The personal pronouns inau, Jiiia, etc., may be added to nouns 
to which the above pronouns have already been suffixed : na maleda 
hita " on our account ”, na himanggu inau “ my hand ”, na rongoda 
ihila “because of us ”. 
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The plural forms viiv, dim, are used with the article na : 

na immi “ our ”, »« miu “ your ”, va dim “ their ” ; these precede 
the noun ; for the 1st pers. pi. inch iia nida is used ; these forzus are 
also used following the verb, but without an article and meaning 
” for our part ”, etc. 

24. (4) Possessives : tii, ha. Tlzese are noiuis and are used with 
the pronouns vi/gu, mv, mi, etc., added to the possessive form. 

ni : Sing. 1. mngdv. PI, 

2. nimu. 1 excl. iiimami. 

3. ninci. 2. nimiu. 

There i.s no a added to the forms in the 1st and 2n<l pers, sing., 
as occurs in Florida and Bugotu. 

ni denotes (1) “my, mine”, etc., (2) “for my part”, etc.; in 
the former case it either preceiles or follows the noun uith which it 
is used, and the article na may precede it : na iiina na pai “ his dog ”, 
JIM niiia ofne na Hnoni ngeiie “ that man’s things ”, na hahive nina dida 
a God “ the mercy of our God ” ; in the latter ease it follows the 
predicate and is not preceded by na. Jfoims which do not take 
the sufilxed pronoums are used with tb.e possessive ni ; see also 
ha below. 

In the plural dida is used for the 1st pers. inch, and dira for the 
3rd pers. The forms in Florida for the same persons are dida, didira. 
Codiingtou states {ML., p. 52-8) that this is probably due to the 
attraction of d to n ; but in Vatiuanga the plural pronominal forms, 
dida, mami, miu, dim are used as meaning “ our, your, tlieir ”, and 
it null be noticed that these, with the exception of dida, are the forms 
which are suffixed to nouns to denote possession. (In the Longgu 
language the form oceinsin the existing texts with a similar use.) 
It would seem, then, that in Yaturanga, the plural form.s in § 23 are 
also used to denote po-ssession without being suffixed to a posses.sive 
form. In this case dida may he a redujjlicated form of du, with the 
vowel changed to correspond with i of hita “ we ” inch ; while the. 
Florida didira may be a reduplicated form of dira, z jither than a change 
from nidira. 

ha. The pronouns which are suffixed to ha are those of § 23 ; 
ha denotes close relationsliip, and is used also of things to eat and 
drink ; it is not used, however, of the relationship tems, but it is 
used with the words for “ companion, noiglibour, enemy ” : hina vdu 
“his friend, companion”, haimi na vem kohi “your neighbour”, 
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hmgnu na lim male “ my enemy ”, ham ko “ Ms -^vater to 
drink ”, ham niuza “ his food ”, hidirn “ their food ”, A prefix a is 
added to the forms vinggii, nvim, nina: aninggu “for my part”, 
a?m<t “ for his part, his doing ” ; there are no instances in the texts 
of the forms animami, aniniiu, but they doubtless occnr. This a is 
also prefixed to the forms mami, miu, dira. : amand “ for our part ” 
etc. There is a form adida “ for our part, oui doing ”, which shows 
a prefixed to dida. These forms with a precede or follow the noun, 
and are not used with the article m. 

25 (5) Demonstratives. “This, here,” dc, ade, iade; “these,” 
hira de ; “that,” ngene, angene, iangene; “those,” hira ngene; 
'• that person,” a mea ngene. It is probable, as Codrington says, tliat 
de, ngene, primarily mean “ here, there ”. 

adc is composed of a, personal article, and de ; iade shows the 
presesicc of the i which is used with the proiioims inau, etc., in 
Melanc.sian languages ; de may be added to koaza “ thus ” : koma de, 
e koaza de “ thus, in this fashion ”. 

A demonstrative di denotes “ tliis very ”, and has an explanatory 
use as well ; it also serves to enliven the diction ; it follows the word 
with which it is used : inau numu di “ it is I indeed ”, e koaza di 
“just so”, kwa di “we indeed ”, aiu ke rongotni di “let him then 
liear ” ; di, like the Bugotu demonstrative n, is used of a preterite : 
ttia e tofu noho di “ he has sat down 

26. {6) Interrogatives. asei “who?” plural, hirasei? hua, no 
hua “ what ? ” asei nasoanm “ what (who) is your name ? ” hirasei 
ngene, mam panele no hua “ who are those (they) and what are they 
doing ? ” e hua, he hua, koi hua, la-ko ke hua “ how ? ” o hia “ what 
are you doing ? how are you ? ” 

The interrogatives arc also used as indefinites : asei iia Una mate 
“ .some enemy ”, 

27. A distributive meaning is conveyed by pipi, see § 15. visa, 
visana denote “other, another, some”: jnom visa “others”, visa 
ninza “any, some, food”, na visana “another, the other”, hira 
visana, hira na visana., him e visana “others”. The numeral kesa 
“ one ”, is used to denote “ the one ... the other ” : e kesa . . . 
e kesa. 

28. Relatives. There are no relative proEo^lns. A relative sense 
is conveyed (1) by the addition of a mea “ the person, he who ” to 
the name of a person : a Judas ngene, a mea e pero aia “ that Judas 
(it was), the person who betrayed him ” ; (2) by the use of the pronoun 
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am “ they ” : amn tJodoni Mmsei am tYino “ you kno^ them they are 
eomiiig ”, i.e. those who are coming ” ; (3) hy tlie use of a dependent 
clause : a Judas iiffene, tnaia e pero am " that Judas (it was), and lie 
betrayed him 

29. A word seni “ alone, by oneself, of one’s own accord ”, is used 
with or without the suffixed pronouns of possession ; inaii senwggu, 
“ I alone ”, senina aia “ he alone ”, e kesa scni “ different, a different 
tiling”, /ilia seni “we ourselves”. 

V. Adjectives 

30. Words which qualify nouns are used in a verbal form, i.e. they 
are ased with a verbal particle ; and all so-called adjectives, except 
those with a definite adjectival form, ai'e really verbs. 

Adjectival suffixes : ka, a. 

Jut (Florida ga) is used (a) with nouns ; liabu “ blood ”, liabuha 
“bloody”; nanggu “dirt”, miigguka “dirty”; TiaJcaru “thorn”, 
kakarvka “thorny”; (b) with verbs: bau “to be dii'ty ”, bait/ia 
“dirty”; bnk “to be foolish”, bubule/ia “foolish”; imta/m “to 
fear”, uiataJiii/ta “fearful”. 

Adjectives, with or without an adjectival ending, are used with 
the verbal particle e : na Turunga e Tabu “ the Holy Ghost ” ; na jmne 
e vesea “ a good man In the latter case the particle may be dropped . 

The adjectival suffix a is seen in saia “ always ” (sai “ to join ”) ; 
//aiiaa “ gi-own up ” (Bugotu, gano “ to be full grown ”). 

The verbal suffixes, lij si, may take an adjectival meaning : na 
ome bubulekasi “ a foolish thing ”, maturu ixseali “ to sleep well ”, 
me pado liaso sosongoli m tobaiia “ his mind was much grieved For 
a different use of li, si, see § 10. 

Adjectival prefixes ; «kj, ta (lata), tiipa, tain. 

sikf : JHfldeli “ smooth, slippery ” (Lau, Mala, afe-dali “smooth”), 
maiiggiih “ burdened ” (Lau gulu “ to be heavy ”), matoh “ tliick ”, 
maluhi “soft, gentle ”, madevi “thin”. 

ta is used of condition, and is prefixed to verbs : tanggoti 
“ broken ”, tahuti, tatakuti “ to break off, broken off ”, kidi “ to cut ”, 
taraji “to break, broken”, raji “to rend”, tatavota “separated”, 
veJa “to divide 

tapxi is used of spontaneity : tapaiuhiru “ to leap uiiright 

tfii'fi is also used of spontaneity : tavamisi “ untied, to come 


* U is used in i’iji as an adjectival suffix, ML., p. 108, 
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undone ”, nvsi “ to loose ”, tavaJceji “ to depart ”, tavatijJiuru “to 
get up 

31. Comparison of Adjectives. Comparison is expressed by tie 
use of ba followug tie verb and carrying the meaning of “ rather, 
very ”, and denoting degree : e veihaliive ba “ very miserable ”, me 
kara laho pibo ba “ and they shall receive more ”, e loki ba “ rather 
big, too big ” ; to denote comparisons, ba is used with the preposition 
A'OJiJ, i koni “ with, from ” : ara avo ba i komdira “ they are more than 
they ”, vn boo e loki ha i konina na hohu “ a pig is bigger than a rat 

There is also a use of bo with in, from ” to express comparison. 
It would seem that taiia is used properly of things only, while koni, 
i koni is used properly of persons. 

This ba is evidently the verb ba meaning “ to go ”, see § 37 ; and 
its use as both verb and a means of compaiison is paralleled by 
a similar use of va in Florida. 

The verb pxiji, “ to pass by, farther on ”, is used with ba or with 
kae “ up ” following, to denote comparisons : puji ba, e puji 6a, 
“greater”, e puji kae i konidira “is great among them”, i.e. “is 
gi’cater than they ”, e puji kae bn “ it is greater, greatest A super- 
lative is expressed by saUi “ very, numerous ” : e loki sat.a “ very big, 
too big”. 

VI. Verbs 

32. Verbal Particles. The verb in Vaturanga is conjugated by 
means of verbal particles or of pronominal forms ; any word used 
with the verbal particles is a verb, whatever be its form. 

The verbal particles precede the verb and may be used with or 
without a subject expressed. The particles in use are e, ke, the former 
being without temporal significance and the latter being used of the 
future. The verbal particle e is used of 3rd pers. sing. only. Apart 
from its use with adjectives, § 30, e is used without a subject expressed 
when the meaning is “ there is, it is ” : e laliara “ it is not, no ”, 
e vesea “ it is good ”, e manana “ it is true, verily ”, e koata “ thus, 
saying”; c may be used witli a subject : siaasoeaso" the sun shines”, 
na uea c usa “ the rain rained ” ; a subject may be understood : e hoko 
vaniau he spoke to me ”. There is a use of e with a plural subject 
which ia used collectively : hira na enne nina a Lord e puji kae “ the 
things of the Lord are great” ; e is used in the expressions e hua 
“ how ? ” e Wjisa “ how many ? ” The numerals from “ one ” to 
“ ten ” are preceded by e : e keea " one 
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Tho verbal parficle Ice is used in an uiicoinponndetl form of the 
Srcl pers. sing, only ; it is used without a subject when the meaning 
is “ tlicre will be, it will ” : ke usa “ it will rain ”, kc ubo it will be 
fine weather ”, lx mate “ almost dead ”, ke jikni “ only one, if one ”, 
ke nika “ only two, if two, let it be two ” ; it may be used with 
a subject: na kokoji ke hint vumha mai ho muza “ the earth shall 
give her iniToase Also it is used in certain phrases in an uncom- 
pounded form : ke ba me ba “ for ever and ever ”, ke tigeni “ to-day, 
of time to come ”, ke dani " to-morrow ”, ke km “ how will it be ? ” 

ke is compounded with the short pronominal forms nw, o, a, ami, 
amu, and also uith ara ; the resitlting forms are kau, ko, ka, kami, 
kamu, kara. These forms are used of the future or the subjunctive, 
or with a conditional force ; ko and kamu are also used of the 
imperative. The compoiuid forms are used either by themselves as 
the Subject, or they follow the longer pronominal forms imu, ihoe, 
ihita, etc. The Florida forms u, o, a, ai, au (ML., p. 530), to which 
the particles te and ke are prefixe<l, are evidently pronouns, u and 
0 (ML., p. 118) being the true forms of the pronoun, 1st and 2nd pers. 
sing., while a, ai, uu show the loss of t and m, since the forms ta, ami 
amu occur elsewhere in Melanesia. Longgu has the forms u and o. 

The past tense. A definite past is shown by the use of the adverb 
uoko “ already ” (Jlaori, uolio “ to sit ”) following the verb ; a sentence 
such as hitasei am kavi him may be rendered as “ those who carve 
them ’',or “ those who carved them ”. The pai+iole na is used following 
the verb, as in Longgu, to denote a preterite : na hva o koko na “ the 
thing which you said ”. See also the use of di, § 25. 

83. Imperative. For the imperative the verb is either used directly 
and without a pronominal subject, or else it is used with the pronouns 
of the second person either singly or with the addition of the particle 
ke ; atu “ be off ! ” «Hi!f inai, kamu nuii, amu ke uini “ come here ! ” 

34. Conditional. Conditional clauses or sentences have the particles 
e, ke, used with the conjunction ii preceding : fi e, ti ke. 

ii denotes ‘‘if, supposing that, haply, in order to, to”; ti ko 
rerei aia “ if you see him ”, ti c tahara “ if not, or else ”, (*f) ke tan 
“ lest ”, ti na km ke tau navga “ lest anj-thing be lost ”, e tahara tau 
ti ke saiiga au ” there is no one to help me ”, nti prophet numu di ti 
ke mai ” that prophet who should come ”, H hoc Jio tau le-ri na tuamu 
“ lest thou strike thy foot 

35. Negatives. The negative used with verbs is tau ; both the 
verbal particles are used with tau : aia e tnu zajahana “ he does not 
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uuclerstand ”, ti aia W- Inn vtolo hianiho “lest he deliver yo?i ” ; no 
particle is used when the past tense is in view : au tau rei “ I did not 
see A word tahara denotes “ not to be, not ” : e taJtara “ it is not 
(so) ”, ialiara tau “not at all ”, taham pipizu “ certainly not, by no 
maiuicr of means ”, Inakona has tagam, tarn, thus used. 

Dehortative. For the dehortative or prohibitive jilca and mole are 
used; these are both verbs; jiha means “to hate, reject, avoid” 
(Florida, sika), and mole means “leave alone, leave off” ; both are 
followed by a noun form, and tlie pronouns of the second persons may 
precede, being compouirded with the verbal particle ke ; jika m tolu 
aito “ don’t sit down ! ”, jika no vmano “ don’t go ! ”, ko mole na 
pujxidana “don’t think of it!”, mole n« viataku “don’t fear”. 

36. Illative. The illative is visi, visini “then, thereupon, 
immediately, just now ” ; it precedes the verb and is used with the 
verbal particles. 

37. Verbal Prefixes. The causative prefix is ba “to make, cause 
to be ” ; ho may be used with an intransitive verb, making it transitive, 
or it may be used with a transitive verb, thus increasing its active 
sense : mate “ to die ”, malesi “ to kOI ”, bu mate&i “ to kill ”, na ba 
matesiana “the Idllingof him”, son “to bind”, araba aorihira “they 
bnimd him”, ke ba him soatkito tia soamu “thy name shall be 
glorified ”, o ba luji pae-panete “ make ready ", ba kakaiai “ to make 
straight ”, ba jijili “to make red So far as the texts are concerned, 
it is difficult to distinguish between the use of the causative ba and 
the verb ho “ to go ” ; and since it is hardly lilxely that the causative 
ba is a form of the common Solomon Island causative va, it may be 
that ba “to go ” is also used as the causative in Vaturanga. 

There is a frequent use of the verb ba “to go” before another 
verb as a kind of auxiliary : tnaTa bajau “and they came, reached ”, 
i.e. “ they rcachcr! ” : a HoJeo e ba tinoni “ the Word became mau ”, 
me ke ba e kesa na bara “ and there shall be one fold ”, ha vaiio “ to 
go , ha (Jalo, ba sake “ to go up, ascend ”, me ba panele “ and it came 
to pass”; compare the use of kte “ togo, to be ’■ inSa‘a ; elaeidiana 
it went good ”, i.e. “ it is good ”, jjcni lae olo i '>mnataine “ I go to 
knowing it ”, i.e. “ I know it ” ; and the use of la “ to go ” in Longgu ; 
ara la varara itana “ those who (go) trust in him ” ; and of pa or ho 
in Seaake (jfZ., p. 466) ; also of w in Florida (il/£., p. 532). Instances 
are found m the texts of m used as a causative : valaka “to make 
tjdy ”, i-anro “ to tiirii round ”, vavarongo “ a listener ”. These may 
perhaps be due to a Florida translator. 
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38. A prefix is\ised to denote consequence of action, “ thereupon, 
then, £md, next, again, in turn, at all " : kojika wi hi imlnhxt “ have 
no more fear ”, me he hi na rukanina na bojana mai “ and be bom 
the second time”, he <ntt hi inuvi koto “will not drink it again”, 
he hi saheli nn suhoretxa na dani “ and then put on the armour of 
light ”, ii he tau hi puha “ that I fall not again ”, he ba hi hujapili 
joni na ^naranmna “ before the foundation of the world The use of 
hi corresponds in a measure uith that of the Sa‘a hai, which is used 
of repetition or continuance. 

39. A prefix him also denotes consequential action : niaia e hini 
pora aia " and he (then) touched him ”, nimt hini bulu tana itina na 
■veila “ and I continue in his love ” ti he ba hini hotoli hawi “ to justify 
us”, au hini mhiini a niia. me hini vnvano “I then sent so-and-so, 
who thereupon went”, nwra hini vcvesu aia “and then they tjuestioned 
him”. 

hini has an additional meanuig of “ thereat, about, concerning” 
(Longgu vini) : e iuji hini tnoki'On'/i “ he first made a promise about 
it ”, jiha na hini iuUmina “ believe it not ”, ho jiha na hini hoho vani 
asei “ tell no one about it 

hiniis used with certain verbs in the way that Mt,the “ prepositional 
verb”, is used in Florida and Bugotu ; in tliese cases the pronoun 
of the object is not suffixed to hini, as it is to iii in the other two 
languages, but follows the verb in the ordinary way : hini dodani 
“to think ”, hini jiha “ to hate ”, Jiiiii kale “ to dechnre ”, hini hesi 
“to harm ”, hini liu “ to change ”, hini aove “ to be unwiiliug ”, ara 
hini jiha hita “ they hated us It is probable that this hini is hi the 
verbal prefix, and ni the “ prepositional verb It certainly is not 
tlie instmmental preposition hini, q.v. below. 

40. Reciprocal Prefix. The reciprocal prefix i.s vei, vevei, teivei-, 
the transitive suffix hi is generally added to a verb which is used 
with the reciprocal prefix ; the suffixing of hi does not necessarily 
cause the verb to become transitive ; ncivolahi “ to be divided one 
against the other ”, Teipvnihi “ to run a race ”, i-eisoasoaki “ to call 
one anotlier ” ; in some cases the reciprocal form, with or without 
hi, is used both as iiouu and verb : veisiihnnidihi “ a dispute, to 
dispute”, feihaluve “mercy, to be merciful”, veizazei “ disteeas, to 
be in need There is a fonn veihi which follows the verb and 
has a reciprocal meaning: hutnu veikoho neihi “speak to one 
another”. This form may be compared 'uith the Bugotu veinigi 
“ mutually 
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41. Verbal S\iffi.xra. The suffixes which are added to verba to make 
them transitive are : — 

(1) Simple: hi, ki, li, mi, ni, vgi, ri, si, ti,.vi. 

oh “ to change ”, olihi “ to change sometliiug 

luji “ to be first ”, tiijihi “ to do a thing first 

(iza “to be equal ”, azali “ to liken, to equalize 

h'hi “to di'own”, lulumi “to drown a thing, to be drowned”. 

inatahu “ to fear ”, viatahmi “ to be afraid of 

m<iita “to be powerful”, nianangi “to empower” 

tapo “to slap”, tapori “to clap (the hands)”. 

imte “to be ill, to die”, mated “to MU”. 

luba “to loose”, luiati “to loose something”. 

inu “ to drink ”, inuvi “ to drink of ”. 

In compound verbs the second verb is used with a transitive 
suffix even when the first verb has a transitive force, or is used itself 
with a transitive suffix ; the second verb often carries an adverbial 
sense : matum veseali “ to sleep soundly ”, turuvahmi hakaisi “ to set 
up firmly ”, mepada haso sosmigoli 'imiobana “ his heart was grieved ”, 
ngaolokisi “to desire earnestly” ; labati “openly” [luba “to appear”), 
vuhhi “ openly ” {vula “ to appear ”), are used as adverbs. In some 
cases a compormd verb, the second member of which is used with a 
suffix, may be used as a noun : na hoko veseali “praise ”, na veseali 
“ goofbiess ”, 

A verb with a transitive suffix is sometimes rusecl as a noun : mate 
“to die”, na mated “death”; tamgi “to cry”, tatangisi “to 
bewail na tatangisi “wailing”; kibo “to be at fault, to commit 
adultery”, l-ibohasi “to commit adultery, adultery”. In the latter 
example the transitive suffix d is added to ha, see § 10. 

The transitive suffixes may be used with a verb which is preceded 
by ba : bn lokid “to increase the size of ”, ba matesi “to kill ”, 

These transitive suffixes are not used according to any particular 
rule ; it merely happens that a particular suffix is attached to a certain 
verb. Some verbs take two difierent suffixes : “ to be dirty ”, 

nangguhali, nangguhasi “ to defile ”, where U and d are attached to 
the suffix ha. 

Uni (Florida gini) is also used ns a transitive suffix : tabula “ to 
stumble ”, tubulahi, lubulahini “ to cause to stumble ”, soa “ a name, 
to name”, swihm “ to give a name to ”, daovi “to rub, anoint”, 
daovihini id. ; voli “ to buy ”, m volihiniami “ to buy him 
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(2) Compouud : InJiini, lahim, iujahini, nthiiii, si(hini, lahini, 
vahini. 

These suffixes convey a definite transitive foioe to the verb, and 
are perhaps more reoognizahle as transitive suffixes than are the 
simple forms. Some verbs use both simple and compouud suffixes : 
nanya “ to be lost ”, nmigali, nangalnhini “ to lose 

nro “to swing, to disperse”, arakahini “to throw away, to 
disperse 

love “ to fly hvdlahini “ to fly oS with 

koda “to be hea\ 7 ’‘, kadaiigahini “to be too difficult for”. 

jimi “ to drizzle ”, jlmiraMni “ to .sprinkle 

labu “to strike”, labusahiiii “to strike a person”. 

twe “ to paddle ”, vosclcthini “ to paddle a canoe 

ngora “ to lie down ”, 'ngoravakini “ to knock down ”. 

The siiffix lahini also means “ away ”. A verb with a compound 
suffix may be used as a noun : sasi “ to bit ”, va sasilahini “ error ”. 

42. Eeduplication of Verb. A verb is reduplicated by the doubling 
of the first syllable : anggo,aiigyanggo ; vano, vavano. The reduplicated 
forms, jyiepanete (from panele) and veivei (from m) are irregular. 

The reduplication of a verb signifies contmued or intensive action, 
aud also changes or modifies its meaning. Some verbs exist only in 
a reduplicated form. The mere repetition of a verb may signify 
continued or uitensive action : aia e vano me vano me vano “ he went 
on and on 

43. Eeflexive. A reflexive sense is conveyed by the use of visa 
“to return, back”, following the verb : aia e labu 7mtesi vinu da 
“ he killed liimself ” ; tuku “ to exchange ” may be added to visit. 

44. Passive. There is no special way of forming the passive ; 
but ba may denote a passive, the verb being used \vithout a subject : 
me ha punete “ and it was done, it came to pass ”, me ba mare “ it is 
written ”, a mea e ba voU aia“ the jierson who was bought ” ; in some 
cases the subject may be expressed, a transitive suffix being added 
to the verb; e kakuisi na laonggu “my heart is streugtheacd 

A passive sense is given by the use of the 3rd pers. pi. of the pronoun : 
ara joko saiaa i konidira “they numbered me. among them”, i.e. 
“ I was numbered ”. 

45. Order of the Sentence. The subject frequently occurs at the 
end of the sentence, though not necessarily so ; lui nteua e suu tm aso 
“ when the suu was setting ”, e visu mai a tasimu “ your brother has 
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retiu'iied ”, na rara na hai Ice tau vaa “ a branch that does not beat 
fruit 

The sentences are rather balanced than made dependent the one 
on the other, and the cop;iIative im “ and ” is often introduced where 
in English no copula would be used : pipi rara Tee vua, maia hi mngge 
imlesi na rara ngene “ every branch (that) does not bear fruit, and he 
purges that branch”. 

46. The anticipatory object. The pronouns of the 3rd pers. 
sing., aia in the case of persons, and of the 3rd pers. pi., hira, in the 
case of both persons and things, are used as anticipatory, or extra 
objects of verbs and prepositions ; mniaia na tidaonggu “ to my 
.soul ”, hau hhukira hira ara kinijika aia “ I will destroy them that 
hate him ” ; but this is not always done in the case of verbs, see § 22 ; 
kau turuvahini hira na txUunggamu “ I will set up thy descendants ”. 

VII. Adverbs 

47. Time, urn “yet, stUl ” (Florida mvgua) follows the verb: 
iau mu “never”, tahara mu “not at all”, kesa mu “only one”, 
mole mu “ wait a while ! ” ; mf,i, viti “ yet ” precede the verb : e tau 
viti boja mu “ he was not yet bom ”, e tau vUi visu mat “ he has not 
returned yet”; tuji “first, before all”, precedes the verb; hoto 
“ again, also, moreover ”, follow's the verb ; noko “ already ”, follows 
the verb, and is used as a preterite ; saia “ alwaj^, for ever ”, follows 
the verb ; poi “ until ” ; the verbal particles e, he, may follow : poi 
jauli, poi ke jaxdi “ until, as far as ”, poi kau vano “ till I come ”, 
sau ba “ in a little while, soon ”, kalina de “this time, now”, i ngeni 
“ to-day ”, of present or past time ; ke ngeni “ to-day ”, of part of 
the day to come ; ke dani “ to-morrow ”, Ice dani ke hira “ by and by, 
in the future ” ; hira in this phrase is perhaps hi the verbal prefix, 
§ 38, and ra “ to shine ”, Icisa “ soon ”, na dani “ by day ”, na bongi 
“ by night ”, i no “ yesterday ”, nona de “ the day before yesterday ”, 
i ngari “ of old ”, ke ngari “ hei'eafter ”, volungana “ a little while ago, 
the day before yesterday ”, i ngisa, he ngisa “ when ” ? 

Place : ide “ hero, there ”, taie “ there, here ”, tabani de “ on the 
other side ”, all show de, a demonstrative pronoim ; ilana “ here, 
there, there it is ! ” vgge “ there ”, i ngge mi ngge “here and there ”, 
i ava “where! anywhere”, pcrpoli “above, around”, i popolina 
“ above, above it, on top ”, mai “ here, hither ”, atu “ away ” ; these 
last two words are verbs meaning “ come here ! ”, “ be off 1 ” ; the 
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words dato, fuji, iae, all meauing “ up ”, and aivo “ down ”, are also 
verbs; i l:oji “outside”, i Jiotu “above”, i ram “down, east”, 
i longa “ashore, inland, south”, na mao “south”, tala “w’est”, 
i iasi “ north The last six examples, except na mao, all contain 
the locative preposition i. 

Manner : le, lele, mir le mu “just, only, merely, at all, any how” 
(Florida lee); kodasi (a verb) “thus, in this manner”; these all 
follow the verb ; koaza,koazude “ thus ”, ehoaza “as follows, saying”, 
laka “ saying ”, of reported speech ; numu “ forsooth, that is to say, 
I mean ”, is used in explanations and follows the word it qualifies ; 
n« mare mmm di “ I moan, I wrote ” ; ngasu “ perhaps ”, follows the 
verb ; na hua, Ir hia, koaza na hm, laka ke hua “ how ? ” ; o kua 
“ what did you do ? ” ; these are also used as indefinites meaning 
“ what ? ” ; sola, a superlative, soana “ very ” ; both of these follow 
the verb ; pizu, pipizu “ entirely, completely ”, is only used with the 
negatives : taham pijnzu, jika pizu “ not at all ” ; tau mate pipizu 
“ not quite dead 

48. The negiitivB adverb is ialma “ no ” : e taliara “ it is not ” ; 
eo, ino, iso, all express aflirmation ; ni asks a question, “ is it so ? ” 
(iSa‘a Hr); ko ni “mother” is used in address to a woman by a 
small child. 

VIII. • Prepositions 

49. Locative ; i. 

Rest at : ita, la, tana, itaiia, koiii, i koui. 

Motion to : kapuli. 

Motion from : m', tani. 

Dative : iuni. 

Genitive : na. 

Instrumental ; hini. 

The locative * is used w’ith place names : i Vera na aso ; iln. means 
“ at, on ”, the pronouns of possesion may be added : Ha kokoji “ on 
the earth ” ; ia is of general significance, and denotes “ at, in, from, 
to” of place ; ta ninggu na menu nuiinao “in, from, to, my resting 
place”, me bunguti talavala ta na parako “and gazed steadfastly 
up into heaven”, ta na vale “in, to, from, the house”; the 
pronouns of possession are not suffixed to ta, except in the ease of 
tana ; tana denotes “ in ”, nnJ is used with or without the article 
na following ; it is composed of la, with na the suffixed pronoun, 
3rd pers. sing. : it denotes “ in, with, belonging to, from ” : iana soana, 
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tam n<i mmn "in liis name”; lam is used of comparison, §31 ; 
itand fk'iiotcs “ to, in, on, from, here, there, there it is ! ” There is 
a luso of itana in the trauslatioua meaning ” conocming it ”, This is 
probably incori'oet, being a rendering of the Mota apoia ; hmi, i koni 
(lejiote “ with, at, to, from, among ” ; it takes the place in Vaturanga 
that in does in Florida ; the pronouns of possession are suffixed, and 
the personal pronouns may be added also ; i Jeonimami hami “ with 
us ”, e turOia data i fconidira {him) “ it began with them ” ; am mai 
i honiniu “they came, from you ” ; see the use of saa, see, in the Sa‘a 
language. 

Icaputi denotes “ against, in the way of, over against ” : na taovia 
kaputi him “ the ruler over them ”, »nofe kaputi na table “ put it over 
by the table ”. In the translations there are several other uses of 
kaputi which would, incorrectly, make it equivalent to Mota goto in 
all its uses. 

ni denotes “ belonging to a place ”, and so “ from a place ”, after 
the usual Melanesian idiom : jwt twita m Jaw “ a Savo ship Inakona 
has also this ni. 

tani means “ from ”, of persons or things ; it may be followed 
by the article na, and the pronouns may be suffixed : ko vano taniau 
“ depart from me Codrington regards tani as the same as the 
Florida word saui. 

vani means “ to ”, and is used of persons only ; ko tusu vaniau 
“give it to me ” ; wnf is actually a verb with the meaning “ to come, 
to go ”, and also “ to say to, speak to ” : e vanihami mai “ he came 
to us, spoke to us ”, 

The genitive na not followed by the article na ; for examples of its 
use, see § 12 ; ni is not used as the genitive, though it may occur in 
certahi phrases, e.g. run ni d<ilo “a fishing-ldto ”, the use of which 
kite is shoAva thus to be of Florida origin ; hini precedes the word 
it qualifies, and means “ by, vith, thereby, thercAvith ” ; me lalave na 
kaa ke hini ba matesi na boo “ he looked for a knife to Idll the pig with ”, 
ke hini ba zajiiJtaK hami “ to instruct us thereAvith ”, ke •)natnare hini 
na pen'‘ to AA-rite Avith a pen”. There are a few instances in the 
Vaturanga texts of the use of hini meaning “Avith”, of accom- 
paniment: hini bega, hini “to be born wdth”; this may be 
due to a Florida translation. 

Codrington equates hini {ML., p. 544) with gini of the New Hebrides 
and of Fagani (San Ckistoval) ; it may well be dmded into hi 4- ni, 
for Maewo has both gi and gini {ML., p. 417), and Gog has ni {ML., 
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p. 376) as instrumentals, and Florida and Bugotu have nia, 
instrumental, and ni the prepositional verb which is used before 
certain verbs. See also him, §39. 

Compound prepositions like i Zoo “inside”, ilaona “in it, inside”, 
i poll, i polina “ upon ”, i wvaiia “ underneath ”, are made up of 
nouns preceded by the locative i. 

kolu, a verb meaning “ to collect ”, is used to denote “ with ” : 
kolu hita “ together with us ”, koluho “ with thee 

IX. Conjunctions 
50. Copulative : ma ; ti. 

Disjuticjtive : im, ma ti ; dinva ; de. 

Conditional ; ti. 

The copula -ma shifts its vowel to e, i, o, to agree with the first 
vowel of the word following, but mi is commonly used whatever 
be the succeeding vowel ; the vowel of hui diop.s before the initial 
vowel of a succeeding pronoun and also before the verbal particle e 
nmia, minau, etc. ; nm also denotes “ or ” ; ma ti is “ but ” ; diava 
“ but ” raises a counter idea ; it is composed of de “ or ” and i ava 
“ where ” ; de is “ or ” ; its vowel drops before a and i : dikoe, da 
mea ; for the use of ti see § 34 ; further examples arc ; jaH vaniaia ti 
he mai “ tell him to come ”, ti ke tu na holcona “ that the word might 
be fulfilled ”. 


X. 

Numerals 

51. (1) Cardinals ; — 


kesa “ one ”. 

ono “si.v”. 

ruka “ two 

vitu “ seven ”. 

lolu “ three ”. 

cdu “eight”. 

mli “ four ”. 

siu “nine ”. 

jeke “five”. 

sangavulu “ ten ” 


These are the ordinary Solomon Island numerals, except jeke 
“ five ” ; kesa “ one ” shows sa “ one ”, wldch appears so commonly 
in Melanesian languages (ML., p. 243) ; jehe is Inakona cege. 

The verbal particle e is used before all the cardinal numbers, 
including kesa ; it is sometimes omitted, e kesa . . . e kesa means 
“the one . . . the other ”, e simt “ different, not like any other ”, 
kesa lele mu “ one and one only”, kesa mu “the same, one and the 
same ”, sai kesa “together ” ; ia.sa “ one at a time, fromtime to time”, 
tasahana “ one at a time, simple jiki (Florida siki) means a “ single 
one ”, generally with a negative sense, “ not one ; jihii (Flori.da 
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silm) meaas “ oue and no more ”, e tau jikai Ide “ not even one ”, 
jil-ai iti-u “ only one ” ; ie, see § 22, is used of two people : ko hadira 
udu “ his two friends ”, ara ho ruka “ they two ” ; talu, see § 21, is 
used similarly of three people. A word patu, is used meaning ten ”, 
hut only in tlie phrase “twenty” ; e ruka patu kesa “twenty- 

one ” ; “ thirty ” is etolu sangavulu; “fifty-four” is {e)jehe. sangavulu 
vali ; laka “perfect ” is added to sangavulu to denote “ a full ten ”, 

“Hundred ” is sangatu, i.e. the Florida hangalatu with the I omitted ; 
it is used with the article na : e kesa sangatu ruka patuj^e “ a hundred 
and twenty-five”. A “thousand” is toha (Florida toga), which is 
also used of a great number, a multitude ; mola (Sa‘a mola) means 
“ ten thousand, a vast number ” ; both of these are used with the 
article ua. 

jaru (jara) is used of numbers over ten ; the word means “ to be 
in addition, over and above ”, and its Florida and Bugotu equivalent 
is Sara “ to go on, reach ” ; it is used of the numbers over ten and 
a hundred : sangavulu jara e ruka “ ten, two in addition ”, i.e. twelve ; 
e kesa iia sangatu jara eriilat patu “ a hundred and twenty ” ; mi jara 
“ and some over the ten ” ; dangalijura “ to bo in excess, abtindance ” 

A prefix, i!a«^o, denotes “aparty of, apiece”; tango ruka “in pairs, 
two by two ” ; tango ngisa “ how many eaoh ? ” There are certain 
words which denote a specific number of thin^ : jvjn “ten bread- 
fruit”, pinggu “ten coco-nuts”, lai “ten fish”, tai “a string”, 
talivu “ six shell-monies, of six strings each ”, tali “ rope, line 

52. (2) Ordinals. The ordinals are formed, except in the case of 
ngidana, na ngidana “ first, the first ”, by adding nina to the cardinals : 
riikanina, tolunina, sangavulunina, aangatunim. This nina is evidently 
a compound of ni and na, noun endings, the former being used to 
make the ordinals in Bugotu, while the latter has a aimilar use in Sa‘a. 
The ordinals ate used with the article na. 

53. Distributives. The idea of “ at a time, apiece ” is conveyed 
by the reduplication of the first syllable of the cardinal numbers : 
kekesa “one apiece, one and the same”, kekesa Mra “each one of 
them”, kekesamiu “each one of your”; rurulia “two at a time, 
two apiece ”, papada ruruka “ to be of two minds, to doubt ” ; vavati 
“by fours”; oiioiio “ six apiece 

54. Multiplicatives. kalim “time, occasion”, is used with the 
cardinals to denote “once, twice”, etc.: e kesa kalina “once”, 
e avo kalina “ often ” ; “ how many ? ” is e ngisa ; ara ngisa “ how 
many soever they are ”, 
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XL ExCL-VilATIONS 

55. am “ there ! there ! ” 

ai Jioi, pain ; ai rei, grief. 

alao, surprise. 

a?eZe“tut! tut!” 

alova, lorn, surprise. 

ba, satisfaction. 

eki “ oh ! ” 

kadasi, satisfaction. 

kiki “ Ko ! well then 1 ” 

tmzi “ can’t say ! don't know I ” 

pile dissent : pile lahara “ not so ! ” «pile “ alns ! ” 

sasi, savi “ WTong [ ” of disgust. 

tasinggu “my brother!” linanggu “my mother!” finanggu 
iakave kode blaku “ all ray female mothers ! ” are exclamations of 
astonishment. 

vata “ wait a while I in a moment ! ” 




Some Swahili Nautical Terms 

By B. D. Copland 

rpHESE Tords -n-ere collected at Bagamoyo and Tanga and on trijM 
between Zanzibar and the mainland. Most of them do not occiu' 
in any of the standard dictionaries, that is. inKrapf, Stcere, andMadan. 
In cases where a word has a specialized meaning or a different meaning 
from that given by the authority, the fact lias been noted. 

The following abbreviations are used : Kr., Krapf, Suabeli-E'ngUsh 
Dviionary, St., Steere, Hmidbook of the Swahili Language', M.. Maclan, 
Swahili-English LHctiomnj. 

A 

Arigamu . . Slightly cui-ved central rib of hull {Halgam 

(R.) = on a boat or ship, Kj.). 

Ayari . . Shroud, and particularly the central running 

gear made fast to a rope [shiimti) and block 
from the mast-head, and to a rope loop 
{shiraka) on the ship's side. 

B 

(= Ship’s log, Kr., St., M.) Rope dependent 
from the foot of the sail used to make it fast 
when running before the wind. 

Outrigger. 

{See Fashin.) 

Make fast with a hitch (=to affiance one, Kr.). 
{See Fa^iti.) 

Heavy shore used to support the liull in building 
(= pack, a bale of goods, Kr.). 

C 

CJiande . Flat stern. 

Chipi ■ Gunwale {of outrigger canoe). 

D 

Dafurai Fender (Ai'abic = push). 

Dauli . . . Lineof planking above the M'rt ilifanH(q.v.). 

Dosnri . Boring worm. 


Batali 

Ban 

Biiana 

Bosa 

Bumia 

Buiida. 


von. \ui. PiBi 2. 


29 
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F 

Farasi . . Raised czoss-bar right ait on which the yard rests 

when down. 

Fashin . . ( — Prow of the vessel, Kr. ; = stempoet, St. ; 

= block of wood fastened to the stempost 
(bumia) in a native-built vessel, and carrying 
the rudder, M.) A boat-builder explained 
the situation to me as follows ; Both bow 
and stempost are in two parts. The bowpost 
consists of the prow (fashin ya mbele) and 
a second member parallel to it inside (bitava) 
to which the hull planking is attached. 
(Bitana = double, lined, Kr., St., M.) The 
stempost consists of two parts also, the 
inner (fashin ya nyunw) and the outer 
(bumia) to which the rudder is made fast. 
(Bumia = stempost, St.) 

Fundo Tiubwa . Main cross-beam immediately forward of the 

mast. 

G 

(xidamu . Bows (Arabic = precede) (= sandal-strap, 

Kr,, St., M.) 

Giyanvi . . Bollard. 

Gorati . Temporary ribs used in shaping the hull. 

H 

Hainlau . . Rope leading from the forward end of the yard. 

(Hamaravn, M.) 

J 

Janja . Painter. 

Jungu . . V-shaped ribs of the hull at bow and stem. 

K 

Kama . Elbow-piece strengthening the cross-members 

(fundo) of the hull. 

Kasama . . Massive wooden block in the angle of the bows. 

(Arabic pJ = divide.) Kxapf describes it 
as a cutwater, but it is inside the howpost. 
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Kifungo cha saraim 

Rope lashing passing through the sternpost 


(iitwia) and holding the rudder domi on its 
hinges. 

Kijtaa 

Roofing amidships. 


Kiwaro 

Bowsprit lashing on outiigger canoe. 

Kiu'hida 

(See -Vnntf«.) 


Kwesi 

(Msumai'i u'a I'wcsi) flat-headed keel-nail. 

ilagendo 

M 

(Mali ya magendo.) Smuggled goods. Originally 


applied to sla%'e-ninning. N.B. — Mali 


is the term commonly lused for cargo on the 


Jlrima. Bhehena is rare. 

Mantiro 

Rope leading from the 

after-tip of the yard 


through a block at the mast-head to the 


deck. The sliebaha is a similax rope made 


fast to the fom-ard tip of the yard. 

Marihi 

Lay the keel, start building a ship. (See also 
Ubau.) 

Jlarahamu . 

Seam. 


MbeJu 

Short outrider sujiports 
ci’oss-members. 

lashed to the main 

Mrengu 

Main out-rigger cioss-membens. 

Mtvxma 

Short spar, set in the keel, 
mast. 

N 

which braces the main 

Nanga ija mheh . 

Bow anchor. 


lYanja yu I'iwinda 

Stem anchor. 


Nyungu 

Hole in the ynstamo (see Madan) into which the 
mast is stepped. 


P 


Pua . 

. Large cringle through which runs the sJiamti 


(q.v.). 


s 

SarmH 

. (See Ubau.) 

Saraina 

(See Kifungo.) 

Sayari 

. Curved side-ribs of the hull. 
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Seremani 

(See Vbau.) 

Sharuii 

Rope made fast to the middle of the yard, 
holding it close against the mast and serving 
as an extra stay rope in the outrigger canoe. 
(Arabic — rope.) 

Shauris-i 

Heavy splitting chisel used in shipbuilding. 

Shebaka 

(See Maniiro.) 

Shiraka 

(See Ayari.) 

Shungi 

[Shungi la mlingoli.) JIast-head. 

Sugua 

Careen. 

T 

Teku . 

Roughness [bakaii ina teku =the sea is rough). 
Compare kulekua — to toss, St. 

Ubau tea mariki 

U 

First plank above the keel. 

nbati wa samah . 

Small planks, projecting aft of the fashin below 
the water-line, and gripping the bumia. 

XJbau wa seremani 

Raised planldng round the poop. 

Ubau tva zinara 

Top line of hull planking, or line of planking 
just above the water-line. (Arabic jUj = 
girdle.) 

niimi 

Heel of the mast. 

Uskanga 

Wooden block (one of four or five) through which 
runs the shartiii (q.v.). 

V 

Vitabatnba 

Flotsam. 

W 

Wadira 

Groove in the keel into which the ubau wa mariki 
is set. 

Z 

Zinara 

(See Ubau.) 



retip:ws of books 


Lin^uistica 

By R. L. Turner 

Deiiosstratios de la Paeente des Langues imdo-etjroeebnnes 
ET SEMITIQVES. By M. Hoxxohat. 9 X 11, pp. 398. Paris; 
Paul Geuthner, 1933. 

In this attempt to prove the relationship between Indo-European 
and Semitic Jlr. Hoiinorat appears to neglect entirely the generally 
aecepted principles of linguistic science. Most of the book (pp. 100-397) 
consists of what purports to be a comparative vocabulary of Semitic 
and Indo-European. Resemblances of vocabulary alone are of little 
probative value ; but such a vocabulary as this is completely worth- 
less. Not only are the most bizarre and impossible combinations set 
forth, but the forms quoted from a score or more of languages appear 
to be quite untrustworthy, if the alleged Sanskrit words may be taken 
as a sample : e.g. on the first three pages we find Skt. axmk ‘ father 
ahik ‘husband’, caraba ‘ black', carabha ‘bird’, papa 'father’, 
mama ‘mother’, gabas ‘give(?)’, sanat ‘year', hana ‘old’, 
da, kaza, kasta, kaya ‘hand’, yuda, yoda ‘help'. These words 
have no existence outside Mr. Honnorat's mind and the covers of 
this book. On the same pages ; Latin hannus ‘ year ’, yrndo, ad 3 nido 
■ help ’, hheredo ‘ mule Quid plura ? 

Studia IxDo-lR.aOTCA. Ehrexgabe fub Wilhelm Geiger zue 
V oLLENDUNG DES 75. Lebensjahres. Edited by Walthbe 
WiiST. X 9|, pp. xii, 327. Leipzig ; Otto Harrassowitz, 1931. 
M. 20. 

This volume, edited by Professor AVtist, containing articles by 
thirty-six scholars, is a worthy tribute to the veteran scholar whose 
name is famous in the domains of both Iranian and Indo-Aiyan. 
Tlic very number and variety of the contributors make an adequate 
review of such a collection of good things almost impossible. Witness 
the list itself. Buddhadatta, Hocart, Zachari®. Jules Bloch, the late 
Ernst Leumann, Bachhofer, B. G. Law, R. Pick, Mrs. Rhys Davids, 
AVintemitz, Hommel, Scheftelowitz, Schick, B. K. Ghosh, Hauer, 
Oertel, Betty Heimann, Edgerton, Renou, AA^alleser, H. K. Deb, 
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Wiist, Nyberg, Benveniste, Wackernagel, Meilleb, Tavadia, B«iclielt, 
Konow, Aurel Stein, J. J. Jlodi, Moigenstiemc, 0. Paul, Williams 
Jackson, Dombart, Merkel. These articles cover questions of 
Literature, Religion, Folklore, and Language. The last are the most 
numerous. To mention but a ferr of these : Jules Bloch considers 
the change of gender in Skt. vartman- ii. > Pkt. vatta f., and connects 
it with the general IE. tendency to give animate gender to the word 
for ‘ road ’. F. Edgerton maintains, against Wackernagel, that the 
pronominal stems in -rf, niad-, asmad-, etc., rare in Vedic, and having 
no parallel in Iranian, arc analogical formations after tad, etc. 
L. Renou contributes an illuminating and su^estive article on some 
aspects of the sui&r -k- in Sanslcrit. In the domain between Iran and 
India the editor himself, in a masterly treatise, sees in RV. dlaka- 
an Irano-Seythian proper name. On the Iranian side Nyberg deals 
with two problems of phonology, IE. -(s)si- in Persian, and the 
appearance of //- as hr- in Iranian loanwords in Armenian. Benveniste 
studies some differentiation in the Avestan nomenclature of animals 
which he ascribes to the difference between popular and learned 
language. Meillet shows also that Avestan tkaeso' by reason of its 
initial belongs to the popular vocabulary. AVackemagel writes on the 
Indo-Traniau type of formation seen in Av. vaeSayana. Reichelt 
discusses two problems of Sogdian grammar, the augment and the 
infinitive and passive participle ; and Konow establishes the existence 
of the neuter gender in the Sakian of Khotan. 

EsQUISSE D'UNE HlSTOIHli DE LA Lasoue S.anscrite. By J. ILaksion. 

5| X 8|, pp. ix, 188. Paris : Paul Geuthner, 1931. Frs. 50. 

The history of the Indo-Aryan languages is known to us through 
documents of one sort or another over a longer period than that of any 
other branch of the Indo-European family. In attempting an outline 
of this history Professor Mansion has provided a much-needed book. 
Designed primarily for the beginner in Indian Studies and for any 
generally interested in linguistic problems, it can nevertheless be read 
with interest and profit by all Indologists. For the previous, and 
especially the subsequent, history of a language of such great cultural 
and linguistic importance as Sanskrit cannot be a matter of indifference 
to the student of any of its aspects. Unfortunately, despite its long 
history, we have not the same wealth and precision of facta as enabled 
Meillet, for example, to write what were perhaps the source of Mansion’s 
inspiration, his two histories of Greek and Latin. NeA-ertheless, the 
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author has struck a happy mean between leaving the reader in a fog 
of hypothesis and recording as facts what are often only probable 
theories. The work deserves success, and (unless the rather high price 
for a book of this size proves deterrent) should soon run to a second 
edition. A few suggestions as to detail may then perhaps be 
permitted. The accent formed an integral part of Sanskrit (with Vedic 
and, as the author points out, Bhasa) ; it should, wherever known, be 
marked. The liiatory of Sanskrit, even in a modest volume of this size, 
cannot be considered complete without some account of its extension 
beyond the borders of India and Ceylon, both to the North and the 
East. In Chapter VII on Indo-Iraniaa some mention might be made 
of the peculiar problem raised by the Kafiri group of languages and its 
discussion by G. Morgenstierne in his Report on a Linguistic Mission 
to AJgkanistan , pp. 50-69. The chapter on New Indian is incomplete 
without some reference to the Dardic group of languages, which 
a development to a large extent independent of the main body of 
Indo-Aryau languages in India proper renders particularly interesting 
to the linguist. Thus the complete disappearance of intervocalic 
uuaspirated stops or the assimilation of r in consonant groups ascribed 
to New Indian on p. 101 does not apply to all the Dardic languages, 
some of which maintain -Ic- and and perhaps -g- as consonants in 
one form or another, while groups containing r as the second member 
remain intact generally in the North-West and even as far south as 
Gujarat. On pp. 05-6 the full implications of the phenomena of 
Sandhi are not brouglit out. These phenomena, as far as consonants are 
concerned, are based on the fact that all final consonants were 
unexploded. This accounts (1) for the complete disappearance of final 
consonants in Middle Indian ; and (2) for the parallel treatment of final 
consonants and of interior consonants in positions in which they too 
were unexploded. Thus on p. 62, the description of the development of 
so-called final s as -t and -Ic does not take into account the different 
developments of final *-!•»■ and intervocalic In the first, before 
unexploded -s is itself unexploded and like interior unexplodcd *k or *g 
before .stops other than dentals becomes -t (-d), while with 

exploded s and ic became -ks-. Thvis mt < *wilcs as vidbhih < *mgbhis 
(after which vilsu instead of earlier viksu < *wikaii) ; and diksu 
< *diksu like roisf < ’^u-eicsi (after which dik instead of *dit, etc.). 


' Wackernagel, Or., §§ 116, 149. does not envisage the possibility, if not 

probability, oi a different development of -ks- and -la. 
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A few small points : p. viii, >h is not a mere nasalization of the 
preceding vowels, as 1 have elsewhere shown from the evidence of its 
development in New Indian. P. 60, the inclusion of jh among 
the palatals derived from gutturals is a slip. P. 61, the existence 
of affricates in Kafiii corresponding to the IE. palatal series, k, etc., 
renders it douhtful whether these had reached the stage of s-sounds 
in common Indo-Iranian. And, indeed, the development of the 
voiced j is more easily explained as from an Indo-Ir. g' or d' 
than from an intermediate z. In Sindhi j < Slct. j- is still a 
strongly palatalized d' {BuUSOS., Ill, 301). The MI. change 
of Skt. jn > nil points to a pronunciation g'n or d'il rather 
than [djp] which in the area where j had moved to [dj] gave the 
development jj. P. 82, what is the authority for the pronunciation of 
Skt. d as [o:] ? On the same page it might be more correct to substitute 
‘ un Erangais ' or ‘ uii Beige ’ for ’ un EuropSea as one who 
confuses the first vowels of bala- and bSla-. P. 113 ‘ singh. dg, feu ’ 
is perhaps a slip for Hi. dg. In Singhalese the descendant of Skt. 
agni' is aga. 

Truths op LiXGUAOE. Or Comparative Philology of the Sanskrit, 
Bengali and incidentally other Pralrrits. By Srinath Sen. 
pp. 336. Calcutta, 1928. 

This book would he better named ■' Untruths about Language ’. 

Bibliogeaphie vEDiQUE. By L. Renou. lOJ X 7. pp. v + 339. 

Paris : Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1931. Frs. 100. 

In tills bibliographie raisonnde. Mr. Renou has produced an incom- 
parable instrument for the use of students of any department in Vedic 
study. It is as far as possible a complete list of books (including 
references to reviews of them) and articles dealing with Vedic studies. 
The term “Vedic" has been used in a large sense, to include the 
Sarhhitas, Brahmapas, Upani^ds, Shtras, and the annexed texts. 
The work is di\nded into two parts. The first contains all references 
to texts and works directly dealing with them. The second, concerned 
with more general studies, is divided into seven sections : generabties, 
historj', religion, philosophy, music, sciences, language. Numerous 
cross references and full indexes of author's names and of words add 
greatly to the convenience wth which the book may be used. The 
author expresses the fear that some foreign publications, especially 
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those appearing in Indian periodicals, have escaped notice. But his 
hope that nothing of importance has been omitted appear-s justified. 
Once more Mr. Eenou, with his wide and deep knowledge and accurate 
scholarship, lays all Sanskritists under a debt of gratitude. 

Vedic Vahusts. By M. Bloomfield and F. Edgerton. 6| x 9|. 

Voi. I ; The Verb, pp. 340, Vol. II : Phonetics, pp. 570. 

Philadelphia ; Linguistic Society of America. 1930-2. S9.75, 

Bloomfield’s monumental Vedic Concordunce made available the 
vai-iaut versions of the Vedic texts. At the time of his death he was 
engaged in collaboration with Professor Edgerton in arranging the 
linguistic material dediicible from the variants. The work, far from 
finished, was continued by Edgerton, and we now have these two 
volumes (a thirtl is promised shortly), the result of those labours. 
This great mass of material, so clearly sorted and arranged, bear’s 
witness to the scholarship of both its authors. It will be a work of 
reference invaluable both for the Vedic specialist, and in particular 
for the historian of the development of Sanslcrit. Throughout, as the 
authors' clearly recognize, we see in the variants of the later texts the 
influence of a younger stage of the language. This is very clear, for 
e.\ample, in the case of the verb, in which the later texts often show 
thematic stem forms beside the athematic of the older. It might be 
expected, however, that the variants besides giving e\ddence of the 
existence of younger forms might also betray some distinctions of local 
dialects. This is a matter on which fiurther light is mgently required 
for the Indo-Aryan languages. It is possible that the variation between 
the two present stems krno/u.- and karo-/kuru~ may be not so much 
a distinction of hieratic and popular language as of local dialect. 
kpio/v-, as the authors point out, has its counterpart in Iranian, 
and may therefore belong to the dialect area of the North-west, -which, 
as shown by Tedesco and Morgenstieme, shares several isoglosses 
with Iranian as opposed to the more eastern and southern Indo-Aryan 
dialects. 

Volume II consists of a lucid and penetrating analysis of the 
variants in so far as they involve phonetic changes. Though we must 
imdoubtedly agree that many of the variants attest younger linguistic 
forms, it would be a mistake to use the term ‘ Prakritic ‘ too easily. 
Thus (p. 34) to call the variant jaksur for caksur " a Prakritic 
anomaly " explains nothing, for the change of e to j is peculiar to the 
intervocalic position. Again, the term ‘ spontaneous lingualization ’ 
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(or cerebralization) is dangerous, for it is too readily used by some 
merely to cloak our ignorance ; and in this particular case (p. 87) 
it is not required for an explanation of avat4- beside avatd-. The 
authors reject the connection of ovatd- with avdr on the gi'ound that 
sucli connection could not explain avatd-. But if we hypothecate 
a form to explain avatd-, then avatd is the expected form of the 

South-west dialect, in which -rt- > -at-. For the variants containing 
-pi/t- for -jm- the authore offer no explanation (p. 72). Is it not possible 
that here, too, we have a local difference of pronunciation? I have 
above (p. 381) suggested a prooimciation according to dialect of 
jn as gTi or <?'«, on the one hand, and asy/3 [dsji] on the other. Is it 
not possible that in jm the j may have preserved the pronunciation as 

in some area? The variation khy with M may have a similar 
explanation, for if in MI. Jes becomes kkh it would be in agreement with 
the system that ki should become {k)khy ; and it would be tempting 
to see in khyd- a dialectal development of kid-. Then supposing ks-d- 
to be a form of kdi- of which oaks- is assumed to be a reduplicated 
present stem,^ Panmi’s rule, II, 4, 54-5, prescribing kkyd- for caks- 
in the nomen agentis, the infinitive and gerundive, and optionally in 
the perfect is explained. The variation of -bh- and -h- from the purely 
phonetic point of view appears to be confined to the root grahh-fgrah- 
(p. 65). I have pointed out elsewhere that the early opening of the 
plosive may be a particular development in this verb, and is paralleled 
by the similar early opening of -bh- in the verb labhale, which already 
in Aioka has the form lak- {Oammalh Inscr. of Asoka, p. 11, note 1). 
But a ‘ phonetic reduction of rgh to rh ' (p. 68) appears to be impossible : 
the variation of argli- with arh- depends surely on the historically 
regular variation of the types arghd- and drhati. 

We shall await with eagemes-s the appearance of Volume III, for 
that can but add to the defat luider which the authors have placed 
all Sanskritists and all students of language. 

G-rammaire sansceite. By Loins Ben’ou. Two vols. 6J x 10, 
pp. 576. Paris : Adrien-Maisomieuve. 1930. Frs. 235. 

There was need for a grammar of Sanskrit written in French. 
That need exists no longer. Even though Mr. Eenou’s Grammar of 
Classical Sanskrit may not replace that of Whitney (which includes 
Vedic material) or cover the ground of Waekemagel’s (which is 
historical and comparative as well as descriptive), neither is it in any 

' Better reduplicated present stem with suffls -a - — 
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way a mere repetition of existing works. Throughout it is personal,, 
full of new points of view, and much new material, for both the native 
grammarians and the texts have been used with a sureness and 
a maturity of scholarship which belie the years of this brilliant 
Sanskritist. It is a grammar of post-Vedic Sanskrit from and including 
the Upanisads, In this sense it is historical as well as descriptive, for 
during the period thus covered the language underwent considerable 
change in its usages. But as a whole the work is envisaged as 
a descriptive grammar pitre and simple, in which the actual facts of 
the language as established from the native grammarians, the 
lexicographers and, before ail, the texts are set out with an insight and 
an anal 3 d;ical power altogether admirable. Renou deliberately abstains 
from explaining the facts, if the explanation hes outside the period 
of his description. But it is only an accomplished and brilliant linguist, 
such as he is, who could have kept to this intention without falling 
into the pitfalls besetting the grammarian who tries to explain his 
facts without being at home with the methods of historical and 
comparative lingpiistics. 

Even in the hands of so accomplished a linguist, some 
inconveniences of this method may be observed. For occasionally 
phenomena, for which an explanation or partial explanation is offered 
from contemporary conditions, are more accurately explained by the 
methods of comparative grammar. It might be better to omit all 
explanation. Thus, on p. 16 it appears to be suggested that the change 
of a to s in compounds of ^snli- was due to the assimilatory effect of -/ 
in the nom. ; nevertheless, in \’iew of the fact that it is especially 
the sibilants which assimilate each other at a distance, is not this 
assimilation to be referred back to a stage ^-sas ( < *-sath-s). in 
which later uuexploded -s was replaced by unexplodecl -t. Similarly 
asadha- < *asdzdlia- rather than < asddhu-. This belongs then to the 
type of assimilation seen in suska- < '^suska-, with s- rather than s- in 
the initial position. P. 22, deki < *dazdhi < *d(td^ki or *ded‘dhi ratlier 
than < ^daddhi. To say (p. 22) ’r tombe devant it au redoublement 
du parfait des racines (altemantes) en iv- : uvaca : me- ’ seems to imply 
an older *vui'dca, whereas from the historical and comparative point 
of view we have the continuation of the alternation of the syllables 
ICC : u. P. 23, it is misleading from the strictly historical point of view 
to say that ai derives from a + e, instead of considering it as the 
form taken by an earlier '"ai < '*?!’, *6i, *di. P. 41, the form iu before 
words beginning with a consonant is probably the direct descendant 
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of an earlie)' IE. ’*su, ratlier tliati < suh with a special treatment of 
-}i. while so possibly represents s« i; rather than *. 902 . So, too, saisa{h) 
may perliaps represent the normal .sandhi of sa esa{h) rather than 
elimination of secondary hiatus (p. 45). P. 45, the type of sandhi, 
lea rsih, would seem to be derived from *A'ciz fsili (with unexploded -z) 
rather than from ho j'sih. glJi i.5 better explained as < + s (rather 

than < '^gif — s, ]). 64), wliere -Tr represents the IE. ‘rs and the 
alternation ir : Ir is exactly parallel with : u in bhuvah : bhuk, with 
which it might have been brought into relation. P. 19, may not 
the )i of aimlepana- depend upon an ^anurepana-, rather than be an 
example of ‘spontaneous’ cerebralization ? P. 62, that in the 
paradigm hurvah hunnah only ' le type “ syncope ” ’ is m use depends 
perhaps on the fact that the verb ‘ to do ’ has in most languages a 
jiarticular phonetic development (BuUSOS., TI, 531). P. 19, even if 
the form skuptm is imauthentie, the existence of a *8hup-,^ on which 
it might depend rather than on slnibh-, appears to be well attested 
in hliddle and Modem Indo-Aryan [Nepali Lictionanj, p. 184 b). 

But once beyond the sections on phonetics we are free of such 
inconveniences, and the full clarity of the author’s purely descriptive 
method can be appreciated. Renou's Grammar will be an invaluable 
instrument for all Sanskrit students, whether of literature or language. 

The Use of the Cases in Yedic Prose. By Sukvmar Sen. Reprint 
from the Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Reseai-cli Institute, 
Vols. VIII-X. 6i X 9^, pp. 176. Poona ; 1930. 

Vedic Studies. By A. Venkatasubbuh. 6^ x 9J, pp. 292. Mysore: 
Surabhi and Co., 1932. 

On the Interpretation' of some Doubtful Words in the Atharva- 
Veda. By Tabapada Chowdhury. Reprint from the Journal of 
the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. XVII. x 9J, 
pp. 100. Patna, 1931. 

These three books all represent the work of Indian scholars who, 
imbued with the traditional scholarship of their homes, have entered 
upon new lines of research under the inspiration of the newer methods 
of the West. The combination is one which is likely to be fruitful of 
good results. And if, as appears sometimes to be the case, the attitude 
of the Rational leaders tends to be hostile to the study of their Classical 

' Also perhaps in .Saka slvuU ‘ touches ’ (Konow, Sola SUidm, p. 181), tvhich 
is probalily < •skvpa-/*sk-aupa-. 
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Jaaguages, tte work of such scholars as these should help to show them 
that Sanskrit studies among the younger generation in India are by 
no means a stagnant backwater. 

Mr. Sen’s articles on the use of the cases in Vedic prose originally 
appeared in three volumes of the A-nnals of the Bhamhrkar Omntal 
Research Institute. They form a very useful collecxiou of examples ; 
and it is most convenient to have them thus collected in one easily 
accessible volume. 

It is all the more desirable that Mr. Venkatasubbiah’s Vedic Studies 
should have been collected, since they appeared previously in two 
separate journals, the Indiayi Antiquary and the Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. In republishing them, the author 
has made some slight alterations and has added four new articles. 
Mr. Venlcatasubbiah has investigated a number of obscure words in 
the Egveda, and his method of making a careful comparison of all 
the passages in which they occur is sound and has led to excellent 
results. His work should not be neglected by Vedic scholar.s. The %vord3 
studied are nitya-, sundm, mdrasend, saynui-, svdsara-, arali-, dan, 
pfthalc, yaksam, dbhva-, admasM-, nirekd-, smMdisti-, padbMh. 

Whereas several of the above words occur in a good number of 
passages, most of the fifty obscure words from the Atharva-Veda 
which form the subject of Dr. Chowdhury’s thesb occur a few times 
only, while several are dwa| key6y.eva. As in the ease of the Vedic 
Studies, Dr. Chowdhury, too, has referred to the previous discussions 
of his words, and where possible has followed the same sound method 
of careful comparison of the passages in which the same word occurs. 
In the article on dksu-, to which he assigns the meaning ” pole ”, 
I would draw special attention to his elucidation of AV. IX, 3, which 
enumerates the different things used in the construction of a iald, by 
describing in detail the construction of a modern iald in his owir district 
of Manbhum. In a land where ancient customs have lingered so 
persistently this is a method of exegesis which might be fruitfully 
used more often. It seems curious that in discussions of diirid- and 
pavdsta- no previous .scholars have had recourse to their Pali 
equivalents, dussa- and 2)ottha(ka]-, the meanings of which are fairly 
certain. For the second a reference might be added to my Nepali 
Dictionary s.v. poto, where the Sindhi jtotho ‘ mg for smearing with ’ 
is quoted. Dr. Chowdhury has produced an excellent piece of work, 
and it is to be hoped that he may continue with further studies of the 
same kind. 
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The Saundarakanpa op A^vaghosa. Edited by E. H. Johnston. 
Panjab University Oriental Series. 6^ x 9|, pp. xv, 171. London: 
Humphrey Milford, 1928. 12s. 6d. 

The Niqhantu .oid the Nibukta. Edited by Lakshman Sahup. 

X 9J, PP- 39 + 292. Lahore ; University of the Panjab, 1927. 

The Kicaka-vadha of NItivarjian. Edited by Sushil Kumar De. 
Dacca University Oriental Publications Series, No. 1. x 9^, 
pp. zxvii, 129. Dacca, 1929. 

The BgvedInukramanI op Madhavabhatta. Edited by C. Kdnhan 
Raja. Madras University Sanskrit Series, No. 2. x 9^, 
pp. xxviii, 93, clxiv. Madras, 1932. Rs. 3.8. 

These editions of four very diverse Sanskrit texts testify to the 
fortunate interest taken by tbe Universities of India in the study of 
India’s Classical language : for they all form volumes in University 
Sanskrit Series. Three of the editions, Saundarananda, Niqhantu, 
and Rgveddnukmtnanl, have this further in common, that they are 
the work of pupils of the late Professor A. A. Maedonell, To that 
great scholar, renowned especially for his own Vedic studies, 
Sanskritists owe also a deep debt of gratitude for inspiring a younger 
generation of Indian scholars with the desire to edit in accordance 
with the canons of modem textual criticism Sanskrit texts hitherto 
either unpublished or uncritically or inadequately edited. The only 
previous edition of Saundarananda, that of MM. H. P. Sastri in 
Bibliotheca Indica, does not, as Dr. Johnston says, reproduce the MSS. 
with the fullness and accuracy necessary to settle a text so full of 
corruptions. The value of a Tibetan txahslation in establishmg the 
text of Asvaghosa’s other poem, the Buddhacarita, has been folly 
explored by Dr. Johnston himself. For the Saundarananda 
unfortunately no Tibetan translation is known, and the editor had to 
depend on the two MSS. in the Library of Kathmandu. But making 
use of these Dr. Johnston has most admirably fulfilled his purpose, 

‘ to give a complete description of the material available in the MSS. 
so as to facilitate further work by others on the text, and to provide 
as good a text as possible.’ But he has done more ; for he has added 
much valuable material both in his Notes and in bis Index. On p. 147 
wacle should be read waste ; but it is doubtful whether Urdu nam Tee 
waste has directly replaced nama in this sense. On p. 155 Dr. Johnston 
rightly remarks that mrjta- as applied to food is weD authenticated in 
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Epic and Buddhist Sanskrit ; it is, moreover, the source of the -words 
meaning ‘ sweet ’ in the later languages : Pkt. mittha-, Hi. mltha, etc. 
P. 156, for anumatlesu read n/tit®. P. 157, to the meaning of ghpia 
as ‘ compassionate disgust ’ it might be added that the word survives 
in the modern languages only in the sense of ‘ disgust, hatred ’ (e.g. 
Nep. ghin). 

Professor Sarup began his study of the Kirukta at Oxford under 
Macdonell. On his return he carried into effect the determination to 
produce on critical lines a new edition of the text. In addition to the 
twenty-eight MSS. collated by the previous etlitors of the Nirukta, he 
collected and collated thirty-seven new ones. In the main, however, 
the resultant text is the same as that which serv'od as tlie basis of his 
English translation. The labour involved in this collation must have 
been great, but the re.sult repays it. 

The Kicakavadha of the eleventh-century poet Nitivarman -was 
known previously only from quotations by uxiters op Grammar, 
Lexicography and Alacikara. Dr. S. K. De is already well known as 
an authority on Poetics ; and there could be no more suitable editor 
for a poem such as this which is at the same time both a yamaka- 
aud a Ue-sa-kavya. Together with the text he has edited the com- 
mentary of Janardanasena, for a commentary is necessary to the 
vinderstanding of such a text. In addition the editor has given us an 
excellent introduction and numerous illuminating notes. 

The kdrikds contained in the work which the editor, Mr. 0. Kunhan 
Raja, has called Rgvedanukraimm are taken from a commentary on 
the Egveda by Madhavabhatta, son of Vehkatarya. This is the 
Madhavabhatta mentioned by Sayapa. The text-vull prove of value 
to those interested in the traditional interpretation of the Egveda in 
India and particularly in the history of that interpretation. 

Saddaotti : LA OEAMMA3RE PALI d’Aggavamsa. Edited by Helmer 
Smith. I, Padamala. 6^ x 9J, pp. xi, 314. Lund; Gleerup. 
1928. 21s. 

Mr. Helmer Smith has undertaken the task of editing the Saddamti, 
the system of Pali grammar dating from the twelfth century a.d., 
that is to say, from a period about four centuries earlier than the earliest 
manuscripts of the Pali texts. Since, as Mr, Smith himself says, 
Aggavamsa belonged to a school, whose teaching influenced the 
successive generations of copyists and emenders of the Pali canon, it is 
of great importance to know what exactly that teaching was, if the 
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linguistic facts of the traditional texts are to be properly evaluated. 
The need, then, for a critically edited text of Saddamti is established. 
No more competent editor could be found than the present, whose 
knowledge of the Pali texts and the problems therewith connected is 
probably unequalled and who is a master of exact scholarship. The 
work is to appear in three volumes, of which this is the first. ‘ 

Jasaharacariu of Puspadanta. Edited by P. L. Vaidya. Katanja 
Jain Series, Vol. I. 6^ x 9A, pp. 220. Karanja (Berar) : Karanja 
Jain Publication Society, 1931. 

N.ayakujl4r.\caeiu op Puspadanta. Edited by His.alal Jain. 
Deveudrakiiti Jain Series, Vol. I. 6^ X 9^, pp. Ixiv, 210. 
Karanja (Berar) : Balatkara Gana Jain Publication Society, 1933. 

However artificial a language the Western Apabhram^a, in which 
a certain number of Jain works were composed, may be held to be, 
tliere is, nevertheless, to be gathered from it considerable information 
as to the development of the Western and Central Indo-Aryan 
languages immediately preceding the modern stage. The first complete 
and ci'itically edited work of this nature to appear was the BJiavisalla' 
kaJia of Dhauapala, edited by Professor Jacobi in 1918. Since that 
time MSS. of a number of other works have come to light, especially 
through the activity of Professor Hiralal Jain, who discovered twelve 
Apabhrarh^a works in MS. at Karanja in the Akola district of Berar 
{Catalogue of Sattskrit MSS. in the Central Provinces and Berar, 1926) 
Professor Hiralal Jain's energy and enthusiasm led to the foundation 
of two series for the publication of these and other Apabhramia 
Jain works, the first being financed by the generosity of Seth Gopal 
Ambadas Cliaware in memory of his father, the second depending at 
present upon contributions made from time to time. Here we ha ve 
the first-fruits of thi.s acti\’ity, the first volume in each series being 
devoted to editions of tw’o works by the Jain poet Puspadanta, who 
flourished in the tenth century a.d. The first of these, JasaJiaracarm, is 
edited by Dr. P, L, Vaidya, thesecond Nayakumdnicariv, by the general 
editor of both series, Professor Hiralal Jain. In each ease the worlc is 
admirably done : there is an informative introduction in English 
(including in the case of Nayak° a short grammatical analysis) ; the 
text with critical apparatus ; a number of notes ; and (most welcome 
feature) an index of all words with references to the text and their 

* The remaining two, DhStuiiialS and SaHn/naM, have since been published, but 
we not yet been received here. 
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Sanslcrit equivalents. One interesting phonetic development to which 
Professor Hiralat does not draw attention is the regular simplification 
of the MI. group -ss- with compensatory lengthening of the preceding 
vowel at a time when other long consonants are still maintained, e.g. 
dsa- < assa- < dha-, stlsa- < iisya-, dusaka- < duhsaha-. The only 
contrary example that I have noted is the geographical name 
kaasim- < haimlra-, which is a loanword from the NW, {-as- < 
precisely the district where long consonants were retained to a later 
date and in some languages, e.g. Panjabi, to the present day. 

It is greatly to be hoped that these excellent editions will be followed 
by other works in the same series. 

Torwali : An Accsoimr of a Dabdic I;anouage of tee Sw’at, 
Kohistan. By 6. A. Grierson. 5^ x 8J, pp. vii, 216. London : 
Eoyal Asiatic Society, 1929. 12s. 6rf. 

The Indo-Aryan language spoken in the upper part of the Swat 
valley was previously known from the very short grammar and 
vocabulary in Appendix D of Biddulph’s Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, 
on which is based the account inX5/. VIII, 2, pp. 614-18. Sir Amel 
Stein was the first European of modern times to visit this valley, in 
April, 1926. The linguistic material then collected there he handed over 
to Sir George Grierson, who with characteristic vigorur forthwith used 
it to supplement the meagre information in LSI. with this book. He 
has analysed the material minutely and arranged it in a form most 
convenient to the reader. There are sections on phonology and 
grammar, followed by the folk-tales recorded by Sir A. Stein with 
a literal interlinear transkition and a free translation. A vocabulary 
with etymological indications follows. Since the appearance of this 
book, Professor Moigenstieme in Acta OrienluUa, VII, pp. 294-310, 
ha.? published additional material recorded during his mission to the 
North-West Frontier and has added further etymological suggestions 
and comparisons. 

I oSer a few more here, with references to the Nepali Dictionary 
if the words concerned appear there. 

Sir Aurel Stein did not record the difierence between c j s i, on 
the one hand, and cj s f on the other, which is noted by Morgenstierne. 
a ‘ peach ’ : < *arS, Nep. aru. 

i ‘ ewe Morg. bi, with other Dardic forms < Skt. edJ- (since -d- 
disappears). But possibly < Skt. dvi-. 

S ‘ this perhaps cf. Sk. rather than em-. 

VOL. vn. rART 2. 
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abosa ' to arrive ", < pres. stem, apndd rather than apayali, with 
•b- < -p- < -pp- < -p»-, secondary .single intervocalic surds 
becoming voiced. 

oio, i. ese ‘ ugly < Skt. asublia- ? 

bin, Morg. prob. ' willow < Skt, lex. veta- rather than veiasd-. 

bul: ■ blunt cf. Nep. bukunu. 

bolu-di ‘to-morrow cf. Nep. bhoK id. 

baimsa ' to say < Skt. bhdnati, bbanati rather than varnapali. 
bar, f. bar (Biddulph), for 6dr? Cf. Nep. baro. 

biS f. ‘ flute < Skt. rather than vamia- or vamiya- (Morg.), 

cf. A.SS. bdhi, etc., s.v. Nep. bdsuri. 
cosa ‘ to let go perh. < Skt. tyajati. 
diu ‘ he fled ’ < *drta-, cf. Sk. dirna- in Si. drino ‘ he fled '. 
due ‘ mist ' (Biddulph), for dur ? < *d}iudi-, see Nep. dhulo. 
gan ‘ herd < Skt. gand-. 

jago, jog6 (Morg.) ‘ liver ’ G. cf. ydkrt-. Prob. < oblique yakn-, cf. 
Waigeli ySk (Morg.). 

ku ‘ valley < Skt. k&pa- ‘ cave, hollow ’ ; for meaning cf. Or. 

Ithola ' cave ' : Nep. kholo ‘ valley ’. 
kan ‘arrow’, G. cf. Skt. kami-, rather < Skt. kAndu-, Nep. Mr. 
loj m. ‘ light G. cf. Skt. ruci, perh. < *locya-, cf. Slrt. rocyd-. 
jnhil ‘ green cf. Nep. pakelo. 

puran-{gam) ‘ old < Skt. purdtui- or purSlam-, Nep. pxirdnu. 
pat ‘ back, behind ’ : hardly, with G., < Skt. prsthd-. 
pet m. ‘ feather hardly, with G., < Skt. pditra- as a real Tor. word, 
if pur;- (Morg.) < puird-. 

SI ‘ sun ’, C. cf, Skt. surya-. Rather < sitriya-. 

saba ‘ prepare G. cf. Skt. saiiMarayati. Or < Skt. sanipadayati, 
as Sgh. sapayanu ‘ to make ’. 
ili f. ■' breath ’ (Biddulph) ; for iis ? This < 
tamba ‘ copper loanword from Hindi tamba ? 

SRi-KRSNAVATAR.4-llLA, COMPOSED IS EIaSHMIrI BY DlNA-NATHA. 
Edited and translated by G. A. Grierson. Bibliotheca Indica, 
No. 247 . 6J X 10 , pp. sii, 251 . Calontta : Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 1928 . 

The Kashmiri R-iiiAYiVNA. Edited by 6. A. Grierson. Bibliotheca 
Indica, No. 253 . x 10 , pp. 1 , 139 . Calcutta : Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, 1930 . 

To Sir George Grieraon we owe more than to any other our 
knowledge of the Kashmiri language. "We have here two of the texts 
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which he indexed for his Kdshmn Dictionary.^ Tlie first of these is 
a poem in tlie modern language, with comparatively few archaisms, 
containing a life of Krsoa based upon the tenth Slcnndha of the 
Bhdgavatu Furdna. The poet is somewhat circumscribed in his choice 
of forms by the fact that every first and third line of his four-lined 
stanzas (the fourth line being the same throughout the poem) must 
end in -as ta, preceded usually by a short syllable. This has led to the 
peculiar use of the dative infinitive in -ana$ (with, as Sir George points 
out, some form of the verb lag- understood) as representing any form 
of a finite tense, past, present, or fntui'e. The translation on the page 
opposite the text makes tlie readbig of an otherwise rather difficult 
text easy and pleasant. 

The second is the &flramamldraatrikt and the Lavakumyuddhacarita 
of Divakara Prakasa Bhatta, who lived probably at the end of the 
eighteenth century .a.d. The text is based upon fragments of the epic 
collected by JIM. JIukunda Rama Sastrt, under the direction of 
Sir Greorge, at the end of the last century. It agrees fairly closely with 
an edition also pieced together from scattered fragments and published 
in Persian script in 1910.* The language in the course of the handing 
down of the poem has doubtless been modernized, and according to 
the editor it is now ‘ a specimen of the purest- Kashmiri os spoken 
by the Pandits in (Srinagar The introduction contains an excursus 
on the metre, and a full summary of the poem, which will prove of 
value to any one investigating the historj’ of the Rama legend. 

Ga-rkhas : Handbook for the Indian Arjiv. By C. J. Morris. 

6^- X 9^, pp. hi, 178. Delhi : Manager of Publications, 1933. 

8s. 9fl. 

This book replaces the former handbook originally compiled by 
Lieut. -Col. E. Vansittart and revised by Major B. V. Kicolay in 1915. 
.-Vlthough following the general plan of the earlier one and here and 
there, where there wa.s no reason for change, reproducing sections as 
they stood, it is for all practical purposes an eutuely new work. In 
addition to his very much fuller and more accurate information, the 
author is to be congratulated on having adopted a more scientific 
system of transliteration for Kepali names and words and on having 
replaced the jejune style 'of his predecessors with a lucid and readable 

' The last pari of this luonumentai work was published in 1932. 

Sir George has given a concordance of the two texts in the introduction to llis 
Xn-sAmfri Dicfioiiari/. 
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prose. Captaiu Morris, who is among those who best laiow the Gurkhas 
and their customs, has not only travelled more extensively in Nepal 
probably than any other living Fanopean, but he is also a trained 
anthropologist. This is what gives his book a much wider scientific 
value than might attach to a simple military handbook. Two new 
features are specially valuable : an appendix giving a full table of 
relationships’ by descent and marriage, and an exhausth'e bibliography 
of the books and articles that have been mitten on Nepal. This book, 
which should be in the bands of every officer whose duties bring him 
into contact with Gurkhas, will also be an indispensable instnament for 
all interested in Nepal and its people, until Captain Morris writes the 
larger work which we may now hope for. 

The Government of India were fortunate in their choice of author. 
The same cannot be. said of their choice of printer. The type is bad, 
broken, and worn, to such an extent that many letters are illegible or 
altogether missing ; the alignment is disgraceful ; the binding and 
sewing of that peculiarly Indian kind which does not permit of the 
book remaining open. There are good printers and good binders to 
be found in India. It is not to the credit of a great Government that 
a publication of this value should be not only not among the best that 
India can produce in this respect, but definitely among the worst. 

SRiMADBEAGAVADGiT.l. Translated into Nepali by Kedarxath 
Upa.dhya.va. 9| X 14i, pp. 246. Benares : Hitaishi Co. 
Sarh. 1987 Vi. 

RAMAYAiirASUUDARAK.\NpA OF Raghunath Upadhyaya. Edited by 
DInnath Saema. 5^ X 8^, pp. 70. Benares ; Hitaishi Co., 1932. 
Annas 5. 

RiiJtAiAH KO Jivan-caeitra. By SuRYYA ViKBAH GewIij. 5x7, 
pp. 48. Darjeeling : Nepali Sahitya Sammelan, 1933. Annas 4. 

The existing literature of Nepali is not large, hut there is a stcady 
increase in. the number of texts available. The first of these mentioned 
above is a well-made verse translation of the Gita. It wOl be welcome 
not only to Nepali speakers who wish to read the Gita in their own 
language, but also to students for whom the appended English trans- 
lation. by Lalit Prasad Varma will make it Additionally useful. The 
Sanskrit and Nepali texts are printed together. Raghunath was 
a Nepali poet who flourished before the celebrated Bhanubhakta. 
A cheap edition of his Rdmayammndamkdnda is welcome. The 
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J7epall Sahitya Sammelati of Darjceliug continues its good work, 
and we owe tliis Life of Ramasah to its energetic secretar}', Mr. S. V. 
Gewall, who based it upon a MS. ^'arfa^avali that came into his hands. 
Ramasah was the fourth king of the Gurkha djmasty and is said to 
have reigned from 1606 to 1633 ; one of liis successors, Prithivi 
Xarayapa Sah (1742-1 774), brought the vaUey of Xepal under 
Gurkha rule. 

Bengali Grammar of Mangel da A.ssv.mp^am. Edited and trans- 
lated by S. K. Chatterji and P. Sen. 6J x 8J, pp. 260. Calcutta 
University Press, 1931 . 9s. 

Sir George Grierson in It»S7., V, i. p. 23, mentions the Vocabulai-io 
em Idioma BengaUu e PorHiguez of Assnmpfam as the first Bengali 
grammar and dictionary known to us. It wa.s published at Lisbon in 
1743, and was a considerable work of 577 pages. Professor S. K. 
Chatterji utilized it in his OrigUi and Developnent of the Bengali 
Language in considering the earlier pronunciation of Bengali. Bengali 
-scholars will therefore welcome the present reprint of the grammar 
portion of the work, and selections from the vocabularv, provided as 
it is with an excellent introduction and a Bengali translation of the 
Portuguese, by Professor Chatterji himself in collaboration with 
Mr. P. Sen. It is a scholarly piece of work which deser\-es recognition. 

A Brief Phonetic Sketch uf the Noakhali Dialect of South- 
Eastern Beng.ali. ByGopALH.ALDAR. 6^ X 9J, pp. 40. Calcutta 
L^niversity Press, 1929. 

This is the second of the series of Calcutta Univer'sity Phonetic 
Studies inspired and edited by Professor S. K. Chatterji. No greater 
serrice can be given to the cause of Indo-Aryan Linguistics than such 
studies of otherwise imreeorded dialects, or even if recorded, then 
unprovided with adequate phonetic data. In this excellent study 
before us there are a few points, where the wTiter has deserted the 
purely descriptir’e method for tire historical or explanatory, and where 
his explanation might perhaps be questioned. P. 8 [bodda] ‘ big ’ 
is perhaps an example of emphatic consonant lengthening rather than 
the result of bam -|- enclitic ta. The retention of the aspirate in 
[perha] ‘ to read ’ is due probably to learned influence, P. 9, I would 
surest that the insertion of [g] in [buirga] ' old woman ’ may be 
a morphological rather than phonetic procedure, namely a ML -Ick- 
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suffix. P- li!. § 22, for ‘alveolar’ read ‘ velar ’1 P. 18, [tsunni] < 
c-orni should be given as an example of regressive, not progressive, 
assimilation. It is to be hoped that the author will continue his 
dialect studies. 

V.\B:NA-B.\'rNAKAIlA OF dYOTH^VAEA-KAVISEKHABACABYA. By S. K. 
Chatterji. Reprinted from the Proceedings of the Fourth Oriental 
Congress. 6 x 9^, pp. 69. Allahabad : The Indian Press, 
Ltd., 1928. 

In this reprint Professor Chatterji gives an exceedingly iuteresting 
account of the oldest known work in Maithili, which belongs to the 
fii'st half of the fourteenth century. The uui(jue palm-leaf MS. itself 
dates from a.d. 1507. changes were made by copyists in the 

preceding two centuries we cannot say ; they were probably 
considerable ; but even the later date is fairly old for a document of 
a modern LA. language. Professor Chatterji stresses its importance 
not only as a linguistic document, but also as giving a picture of social 
conditions at the beginning of the fourteenth century. A transcript 
of the MS. was made with a view to publication by the University of 
Cialcutta, but the publication has been delayed. It is earnestly to be 
hoped that a complete edition will be made, even from the single MS., 
if no other copy of the work is to be found. In his notes on the language 
Professor Chatterji makes many interesting observations. It is well 
known {Festgabe Jacobi, pp. 36 f.) that iu Bihari dialects both Skt. -l- 
and MI. -d- > r. In -1- has already become but -d- appears as -1-. 
Professor Chatterji inclines to think that this was due to confusion in 
spellings with r and 1. But his discarded suggestion is probably correct, 
namely that this I (<d) represents I, which later became r. In this 
case we may perhaps assume a passage from I to r without an inter- 
mediaty I, since in the neighbouring language of Nepali original Skt-. 
-L remains -I- and is thus distinguished from r < MI. -d-. P. 46 lewart 
is from naipali {Nep. Diet., p. 353 a 42) rather tlian mvamalUkd, which 
accounts neither for e nor for -r- (since -ll- > P. 60, in noting the 
forms acki, acha, cha ' is ’ beside I'arat ‘ does it might be added 
that the verb ‘ to be ’ only shows a change which later affected all 
verbs. The existence of the three forms side by side, which 
Professor Chatterji finds inexplicable, is probably due to varying 
emphasis, and is strictly comparable to the English [iz] and [z] which 
exist side by side in the language. He remarks that ‘ the first personal 
form was a strong one apparently ’, but unfortunately gives no 
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example. The first person of the present tense seem.s to be Srd sing, 
passive construed ndth the pi'onoun, when e-xpressed. in the 
instrumental, middle llaithUi -itja, modern -i < -lyati. This is parallel 
with the similar development of 1st plural in Gujarati, vvjiere ame 
karle < Pkt. antliehim hmal. P. 63, whatever the explanation of 
the type i-arat acha ‘ he is doing ’ (and it is by no means out of the 
question that kamT is here the old present), it is the regular type of 
Gujarati, kareclte. P. 65, it is not perhaps strictly accurate to say that 
the passive suffix -i- is from Skt. -ifd- through MI. -ia-. It is rather 
from MI. -la-, which rests upon Skt. -lya- of the type dlydte,n1yate. 
P. Si, in explaining ecdaiti (> modern calait) as derived from *calanti 
<Magadhi Pkt. cahnie, the difficulty is not raised of the mod. 
JIaithili kari ' black ia which epenthesis has not occun-ecl, nor of 
the nom. sg, of -o stems of the type canda (< Mag. Pkt. cande), in 
which e> a (through i ?) also without epenthe.sis. It appears necessary 
to assume that (1) mlafli and kSri rest upon enlarged -aka- stems, 
Pkt. cahntae, k-alae, and that in the longer type of Avord such as the 
present participle -ae > ? earlier than iu the shorter type like kdlae : 
this T then afiected the previous vowel, a development no longer in 
operation at the time when kdrae had become kari ; ('2) -i < -e after 
a consonant (type caiide) became -a before the tendency towards 
epenthesis manifested itself. An ancient text of this sort obviously 
raises questions of great linguistic interest, and we owe Professor 
Chatterji oim thanks for having brought the existence of this MS. 
once more to notice. 

Les Chants Mystiqve.s de ILIinha et de Sailuia. Slditls et traduits 
par M. Shahidellah. x 9J. pp. xii, 234. Paris : Adtien- 
Maisonnenve, 1928. Frs. 60. 

These texts are of equal importance both for the history of later 
Buddhism in India and for tlie linguistic history of the eastern group 
of Indo-Aiyan languages. Mr. Shahidullali places Kapha in the eighth 
century and Saraha in the ele^-enth. As both have written in both 
Apabhramsa and Bengali, if the author is right, the Caryas of Kapha 
are the oldest document of any Modern Indo-Axyan language. One must, 
however, suspect that the language has been considerably modernized 
in the course of tradition ; but the author has established his text 
with careful consideration of the metre and vith reference to the 
Tibetan versions, which he prints here. The Bengali caryas are given 
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ill ai) appendix, and their language is not studied. It is to be hoped 
that Hr. Sliahidullah i\-ili return to them. He shows that the 
Apabhrarhsa is not identical with that of Western India ; but that is 
not to say that it is based exactly on the spoken language which 
developed into the Eastern vernaculars. The author thinks, rightly, 
that it is an adaptation of a common literary language, used by the 
Jains on the one side, by the Buddhists on the other. The whole work 
is careful and thorough and informed with a just linguistic theory 
as might be expected from one who was a pupil of Jules Bloch. There 
are many interesting questions raised in Mr. Shahidullah’s section on 
the language. Here is one, On p. 37 it is stated that consonant groups 
are sometimes treated like original single consonants, i.e., if plosives, 
they disappear. But this statement needs furtlier definition. An 
examination of the material collected by Pischel shows that this is 
only a frequent development when the group is preceded by a long 
I'owel, and then most common in Ardhamagadhl. The examples 
of such shortening of the consonant group after a short vowel 
iiie confined to the numeral a^ha- {<asia-) in compounds, and 
of .several compounds ending in -sadha-, the exact relationship 
of which to -srsta- appears doubtful. Of the forms quoted here by 
Mr. Shahidullah aha < ijjrdhv&- and d^ha- < dinjhd' fall under the 
apparently regular AJIg. change ; iiesa < upadeia- has obviously 
been included by mistake, since there is no question of a consonant- 
group ; suha- is from iubha- rather than iuddhn - ; uatti and mjjai 
{ubajjai) are not from utpalti- and utjxidyate, but from upapatti- and 
upapadyate which survive both in Pali and Prakrit in the sense of 
‘ origin, originate '. The only word left is mla ‘ lotus ’ beside Skt. 
ntpah-, of which in any case the origin is unknown, 

Veli Krisan..v HuKJiiNi Ei Rathauparaja PrithIraja Hi KahI. 
Translated by Jagmal Simh, Revised and edited by Ram Si.mh 
and SOeyakaean PlRiK. 6x9, pp. 914. Allaliabad, 1931. 

The Hindustani Academy is responsible for publishing this fine 
edition of the Dihgal poem. The work is written in Hindi, and consists 
of a good introduction, including a short sketch of the grammar of 
the language in which the poem is composed ; the poem itself with 
a Hindi translation ; apparatus critieus based on five MSS., the oldest 
of which is dated Sarhvat. 1673 ; vocabulary with references and 
Hindi equivalents ; two appendi.xes containing a Rajasthani com- 
mentary of Samvat. 1673, and a Sanskrit one of Samvat. 1683. 
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A S.UCTAL Dictionary. By P. 0. Boddinr. Vol. I, Parts 1-S, A-CH. 

7 X lOi pp. xvi, 652. Oslo : Dybwad, 1929-1932. 58s. M. 

The important part played by the Jluncja languages in the linguistic 
history of India has now been recognized, and Przyluski in his study of 
Munda loanwords in Sanskrit has demonstrated the probability of 
early contact between the Mupda and the Aryan languages. The need 
for recording these interesting languages before they finally disappear 
from the Indian scene has not been sc fully recognized. Fortunately, 
however, the Government of Bihar and Orissa, witliin whose boundaries 
the large miias of Munda speakers is to be found to-day, has awakened 
to a realization of its responsibility in the matter, and the more than 
half-completed publication at the chaiges of Government of the great 
Encijclopiedia Mundarim of Father Hoffmann and other Je.suit 
missionaries bears happy witness to that awakening. Before that 
publication the closely related Santali, owing to the wmrk of Skrefsrud 
and Campbell, wa.s the best known of the Muijda dialects. That work 
is now to be crowned by the great dictionary of Mr. Bodding, whose 
name as a Santali scholar is already known from his Malerials for 
a Santali Gnanniar, parts i and ii. This dictionary, which so far in 
652 pages has proceeded only to oh in the Roman alphabet, bids fair, 
with its exact and detailed definitions and its great wealth of 
illustration, to be one of the most complete of any modern Indian 
language. The author has given brief indications as to the origin of 
the vocabulary, denoting those words which are found in other 
Mupda languages (though it is to be regretted that he does not quote 
the actual forms), and giving, in the case of loan-words from Indo- 
.\rvan, the Hindi or Bengali original (though it must be understood 
that the borrowing does not necessarily take place from the literary 
form of these languages). The latter show how thoroughly impregnated 
])i'e.sent-day Santali is with Lido-Aryan elements. To some words 
used by races other than Sautals, but living in the same country, he 
applies the term Desi. Further research will pi-obably identify these 
(as the author suggests) as Inclo-Aryan words, e.g. qilha given as Desi 
oitlio certainly depends upon some form represented by Oriya aitka, 
Bengali ito ‘ leavings of a meal ' (which is perhaps < Skt. 
cf. amrsali 'totiches, tastes’ MBh., Pa. amattka-, or <*(icast<i- in 
Siudhi dtho, Guj. efAff). 

Recent study of modern Indian languages owes much to Norwegian 
institutions. The Institut for sammenlignende Kulturforekning 
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supported the two missions of Professor Morgenstiexue in the North- 
west and is printing the results of Colonel Lorimer’s researches into 
Biirnshaski ; the Santal Dictionary is a publication of the Norske 
Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo. 

R. L. Turner. 


MuNDARTEN DES Zkzk, HAUPTSACHLICH AUS SrVEREK UND KoR, 
Bearbeitet von Karl Hauank. Kmdisch-Persische Forschungen, 
abt. Ill (Nordwestii'anisch), Band IV. 1932. 

To Oslar Mann we owe the collection of the material here edited 
bv Dr. Hadank. It represents the first full account of the Zaza dialects. 
The main part is occupied with the dialects of Siwerek and Kor, but 
contributions from the villages of Bjjaq, Oabakhcur and Kjghi are 
also included. The editor has introduced the texts with an historical 
sketch of importance. Then each dialect is treated separately and with 
great care, so that we have for the Siwerek and Kor a brief account 
of the sounds, followed by a full morphology, syntax, glossary, and 
texts. The Bijaq material consists of glossary only. Considerably more 
is again offered of the Cabakhcur and Kjghi. A sketch-map enables 
the reader to imderstand the relative positions of the Anllagea. The 
editor's task has been by no means easy. It has been e.xcellently accom- 
plished as regards the editing of the material. From this book it is 
possible to get a clear idea of what the Zaza people speak. That the 
vowels are so distiiictly divided into long and short we may find hard 
to believe. Certainly in other dialects in Persia one finds the distinction 
rather hard to seize. One matter in the treatment, which seems a 
little disappointing in a book otherwise so important, is the introduction 
of etymological comparisons which display a rather lawless freedom. 
It is hard, for example, to see why on p. 20, KGsa Zaza xiiri “ Liige ” 
is compared with West Kurdish derail “ Betrug ”, and in the Siwerek 
Glossary, p. 173, zGr “Liige” is given vith the remark: Dagegen 
Pers. Two words are known as distinct as early as Old Persian 

2 vra and dmuga. A more exact study of the phonologj’- would have 
suggested to compare Kor pildk “ purse ”, p. 295, rather ^rith NPers. 
pela, pel “purse” a'->, than with NPers. On p. 33 Kor 
vini “loss” and zina “sin” seem to he connected, and also with 
gund, cl. on p. 305. Yet zina recalls at once Arabic zind »li’J “ forni- 
cation”, while Siwerek M-vim, p. 171, suggests that a different 
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explanation is necessary for vhn. It is also hard to see a reason for 
comparing Greek iaropia w-ith astdnik, pp. 31 and U8, Nor does 
it seem necessary to connect w6t, p. 54. " he sho'xvetl ” (the present is 
&z mdzMndnndii on p. 126) with NPcrs. ■namuJ. These and other 
etymological connections raise grave doubts. It may also be noted 
that the colloquial Isfahan! has _(«/■(? whTh for the wTitteu 'PexH.faravaii. 
Hence the Zaza fenman, quoted on p. 29, and the Parael are not 
isolated. 

H. W. B. 


BrAHMAX, EIXE SPRACHWISSEXSCHAFTLICH - EXEfiETISC'H - RELIGIONS - 
GESCEICHTLICHE Unterscchung. Yon Jarl C'HARPEXTIER, 
I, II. pp. iv -i- 138. Uppsala Universitets Aisskrift, 1932. 
Progi’amme 8. 

In the increasing complexity of Indo-Iranian studie.s it is of great 
sernce to have occasionally a summary of earlier treatments of any 
particular problem. The articles become easily inaccessible or accessible 
only with difficulty. New studies may appear reproducing unawares 
older discussions. In the present work the author has most fortmiately 
thought fit to prefix a careful examination and criticism of all the 
earlier studies accessible to him of the word braJima)i before offering 
the justification of his own ^ws. In the course of the stucl\' he has 
had occasion to touch frequently upon the Iranian side of the problem, 
the side particularly interesting to the re\dewer. The full value of the 
work cannot indeed be gauged till the third part of historical character 
(Vorwort IV) is published. Professor Charpentier's view of brahuiau 
is in accord with that of Haug and Hillebraudt among earlier scholars. 
This view (p.58)seesinfrrd^»i(T)ithe identical word (both etymologically 
and semantically) which we have in the Avestan bar9si»a>i — " bundle 
of twigs Here might he added in justification of the postulated form 
*barz)mn-, the word attested in Aramaic brzmdn that is *br:)iia-drina- 
holder of brzmn ” (the vowel of the first syllable being uncertain : 
either bxirzman- or brazman- can be read) as recognized by Andreas 
in LidzbarsM Ephemeris, iii, 222. This form has the expected z (which 
may be the Aramaic notation of : or z). For the vowel of the first 
syllable the earliest evidence is the Arm. barsmoun-k', gen. pi. 
in Eznik fifth century ; see Hlibseh. Arm. Gram,. 119. 

Almo.st fifty pages (10-68) are devoted to criticism of the views 
on bidkiiuin expressed by J. Hertel in IF., 41, 206 fol. and later 
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publications. AYitb tlie result of the criticism one cannot but agree, 
while I'egretting that so much space should be given to the matter. 

Tlie Avestaii problems discussed incidentally provide suggestions 
of interest. Onjkdtiyhya- (p. 47) and spsnta- (p. 46), 1 have proposed 
new solutions in tliis Bulletin, above, p. 276 £f. 

The author has then passed to an examination of the texts to test 
the meaning of brahman-. The original meaning expressed by 
“ Pflanzen-, Grasbiiachel, Opferstreu ”, p. 85, cannot be strictly 
proved in any certain passage, although this meaning seems best to 
explain Rg. Ill, 8, 2 (p, 76). It is claimed definitely for brdhman- in 
hrahma-mTiri on p. 79. The secondary meaning “ Zauberritos ”, is 
.shown to be the comiuoucst meaning, which best suits also the use 
of brahman- in association with Icar- (p. 122). The translation 
Hymnus ", the equivalent of mantra- and suhta-, is rejected as the 
original meaning (p. 6, fol. and p. 72), but accepted as a later 
meaning on p. 127. 

From p. 124 the subsequent development of meaning is briefly 
sketched in three directions. (1) One line of change resulted in” heiliger 
Text”. This may have evolved somewhat as follows. The earliest 
rites, of magic potency, were doubtless accompanied by songs. A great 
ritual of the offering was developed so that the brdhman- rites lost 
their dominant position. Hence brdhman- could express simply 
” Zauberritus ”. The songs became more important in the more 
complex rites. Hence the song as part of the Zauberritus could be 
called brdhman-. (2) The evolution to the cosmogonic brdkman- is less 
clear. Possibly, as Haug and HiUebrandt thought, it derives from the 
idea of a Triebkraft der ganzen Katur ” (p. 133). But since a word 
for “ magic ” might also be used for magician ”, possibly a meaning 
” Zauberwe.sen ” for brdhman- existed beside brdhnan- “Zauber” 
being then easily identified or brought into contact with primitive 
cosmogonic deities. (3) As a designation of the “Brahman class”, 
brdhman- appears beside ksattra- and ws, either as a coOective noim 
or perhaps from the meaning “ Zauberkraft ” as possessed by the 
Brahman. 

The book is instructive and of gi-eat interest, and has repaid 
several careful perusals, 


H. W. B. 
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Das Alphabet von Ras Schamra. Seine EntziSerung und seine 
Gestalt mit drei Anliangen. Von Hans Bauer. Max Niemeyer, 
Halle/SaUe, 1932. 

This short book is of general interest, in view of the existence 
of other still unkno^\■n scripts, for the illustration of the method — 
essentially combinatory — by which the Kas Shamia tablets were 
read in the space of a year. The progre.ss of this decipherment is shown 
by a series of documents in Anhang I. Once assumed as a working 
h}^othesis that the language was Semitic Old Canaanite ”), since 
the words were separated by strokes, a study of the prefixes and 
suffixes supplied the clue. It was soon possible to recognize Semitic 
words. 

Included in this book the author has treated of the representation 
of Semitic s and s (fallen together in Ras Shamra) and p (preserved 
as In Arabic), as also of the presence of k beside h, as in Arabic. 

Anhang III ofiers a discussion of the position of the language 
within the Semitic group, and a further contribution to the problem 
of the divine name Muf {Mot). H. ^Y. B. 

Era Bbvchstock der Afrikaghan i G-Ihanb-ar. Mit 10 Tafeln. 
Heinbicii JxnJKBR. Berichte iiber die Verhandiungen der Sachs. 
Akad. der Wiss. zu Leipzig. Band 84. Leipzig : S. Hirzel, 1932. 

The author has published in this hook a short text in Middle 
Persian remarkable for its alphabet. A specimen had already been 
published in Caucaiica, fasc. 2.87, tafel 13. The text shows the attempt 
of a PaisI scholar to produce an unambiguous script out of the 
Zoroastrian Pablavl alphabet by the use of diacritical marks and 
the employment of conjunct consonants of the older orthography 
with the phonetic value of his own time (e.g. -’k as e(iuivalent to -a). 
The result is a curiosity. So far, it seems that only the two short 
passages here published liave been preserved in this script. The 
interesting orthography has been carefully annotated, and to the 
text is added the translation with important notes. 


One observation may be of interest. On p. 35, n. 1, the Pahl. 
“solid” is discussed. It is read ter. One would perhaps prefer 
a difierent explanation. If we think of IndBd. = GrBd, 86.16 
^)fi) purr, or of GrBd. 86.6 (TD.2 and Paris MS.) beside (DH) 
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Kilr. name of the Caucasian river, and other cases of 5 for ), 
whether as scribal mistakes, or as examples of (oH cursive 1) > joined 

to the left. could represent *lur and hence correspond exactly 
to Av, turi- (cf. Gi. rvpos) which it glosses. Av. tayuri- appears to 
be a vrddhi form to tuii-, as if ^Iduri-, *tdmn- > *idyuri- (of. 
zrizuyamix, where there is no graphic reason for y in place of v). 

It is of great interest to have this document in an excellent facsimile 
edition. H. W. B. 

Das Weltbild HER Iraniee. Von 0. G. von Wesexdonk. Geschichte 
der Philosophie in Einzeldarstellungen. Band In. Munchen : 
Erast Eeinhardt, 1933. 

It is a task still beyond realization to give a comprehensive account 
of Iranian origins. Too much stiD remains undecided for lack of 
conclusive evidence ; especially in the earliest period inference has 
to play the most important part. Undeterred by the difficulties, 
which he fully admits, the author has essayed the undertaking. He 
has ordered the course of events as he himself had come to see them 
as a result of a wide reading of the large and still accumulating literature 
One misses, however, the master hand of one fully immersed in the 
subject. As one reads, the impression gained is of opinions adopted 
from the most varied sources. Attimes this more external acquaintance 
with the subject matter appears disconcertingly, as when the Pahlavi 
fragments of the Psalter are placed under the sources for the Arsacid 
period (p. 34) as das bedeutsamste Schriftstuch in Paklavlk, although 
they have long been quoted for Parslk forms of words. 

If allowance be made for such deficiencies, the book presents a 
mass of speculations and facts, for which the bibliography ofiers some 
control. It is of service in bringing together the scattered researches 
of recent years. In reading it is necessary to keep in mind that many 
of the statements would or could be contested. It is interesting that 
the author has had the courage to expomid his own views, based on 
his firm conviction (p. 10), even if he does not always convince. 

H. W. B. 


L^gendes sur les Nartes, suivies dc cinq notes mythologiques, 
par Georges Dum^zil. Paris, 1930. 

The author of this study of the Nart legends has had two aim.s 
in view in writing, one to make this cycle of Caucasian tales of the 
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Narts better hiown. and the other to explain part of the mythology 
of these tales which bear in their social and mythical traits clear traces 
of considerable antiquity. He has here again called attention to the 
fixed characters of the persons, which form accordingly a definite 
scheme, permitting indeed many minor variations, but on the whole 
presenting the same development. The larger part of the book is 
taken up with translations of the tale.s themselves, usually in the 
form of a r^sum^, which suffices for the purposes of cnraparison. 
The many variants are carefully noted. Tlie.y form a curious mirror 
of barbaric life in the mountain or the plain, true in the main to the 
motifs of the talcs, but varying witli the different peoples (Ossetes, 
Tatars, Cecens) who have preserved them. We have here a most 
useful comparative collection. The second part is represented by five 
notes. In Note I the resemblance of the nianiiers of the ffcyths of 
Herodotos, the Alans of Ammiaiius Maicellinus, and the Narts of 
the tales is brought out largely on the basis of earlier work, but with 
additional material. This resemblance is striking, but one wonders 
whether it may not rather belong to the mode of life among nomads 
than to any particular inheritanee. Note II discusses the all too little 
known story of the Alan princess Sat'inik and the legends of Satana 
of the Nart stories. Beyond the resemblance of name a likeness of 
incidents in the lives of both is e'^ddent. The conclusion is thereJore 
likely that we have here two variations of an older legend. The frequent 
connections of the hero Batradz with the sky and storm. and of Sozryko 
with the sun are urged as proofs of origin i»i storm myths and solar 
myths. Sati.sfactory proof of such \dews is natui-ally bard to obtain. 
In Note V the examination of the influence of Persian religion and of 
Russian tales leads to the conclusion that they have been less interested 
in the development of the Nart legends than has sometimes been 
claimed. The talcs are certainly of great interest, not lea.st for the 
reason that they have been preserved by the descendants of the .Mans 
in an Iranian language. „ 


Caucasica. BegriiudetvonAuoLFDmR. Heiausgcgeben von Gerhard 
Deeters. Fasciculi 8 (1931), 9 (1931). 10 (1932), Leipzig : 
Verlag Asia Major. 

Three fasciculi (6.1 and 2, and 7) have been re\fiewed in £<SOiS. VI. 
The present three parts are of equal importance and interest. Fasc. 8 
contains a detailed study by N, Trubetzkoy of the consonant system 
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of the East Caucasian languages, Rutulish, Kllriiiish, Tabassaranish, 
Aghulish, Kubacinish, Lakkish, Daiginish, Avarish, Andiah, Arcmish, 
Tsa^ui'ish, Ccccniah, Batsish, and Udish, as far as available infor- 
mation allows. With this application of exact phonetics the difficulties 
of the study are considerably lightened. 

An article of the late Professor Markwart is included on the identity 
of the Hyrcani in Josephus {Judean War, tdi, 245 ’Ypnavol) and 
Johannes Lydos [‘Ypnav:^). The conclusion here attained is that, not 
Iberians, a \-iew expressed by Markwart in Emn§afir, p, 155, but the 
Hyrcanians of the East Caspian region, the later Giirgan, are intended. 

J. Friedrich has continued the valuable study of Urartean grammar'. 

In this fasciculus he has dealt with the gen. and dat. sing, and plui'. 
of the nominal inflexion, the relative adjective formed by the suffixes, 
Jjiiii and -{i)iii, the 3rd sing. pron. {incidentally showing that »tc-i 
is probably “ and ”}, the imperative 2nd sing., and an. explanation 
of suluSl'ibi “ he fell down ”, hence an intransitive verb with i-atem, 
beside the usual a-stems, and an explanation of “ I enslaved ”. 

There is also an article of less importance on -vocalic change, in 
languages outside the Indo-European group, in so far as it appears 
to be due to accentual shift, by H. Schnorr von Cailsfeld. The examples 
are of varying value. 

Fasciculus 9 

E. Porrer has gathered together in an article entitled “ Hajasa- 
Azzi " all the historical and geographical information in the material 
so far available on the land Hajasa, which he had previously identified 
•with Azzi. 

The study of the Lydian language is continued in this part by 
W. Brandenstein from the earlier articles in WZKM., 36 and 38. 
The nominal form is here treated, in eleven sections, including pro- 
nominal and nominal inflexion, nominal prefixes, compounds, and the 
use of cases. A brief and cautious account of possible connections of 
Lydian with other languages leads to no certain results. 

K. Bouda has contributed a treatment of the subject and object 
cases employed with the Avarish verb. 

The second part of Beitragc zvt Sprack- und Volkskunde des 
georgisclmi Stonmes der Owner, by R. Bleichsteinet, of which the 
first part was published in fasc. 7, continues and completes the trans- 
la'tioa of the texts, and is concluded with a glossary with important 
comparisons. 
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A sketcli of Basque syntax is given by E. Lewy, and G. Deeters 
has briefly discussed the Cerkes grammar of Jakovlev and ASchamar, 
with special referetice to the analysis of tlie Cerlces sentence. 

Fasciculus 10 

In a paper, “Die Sigj’nnen/’ Marku’aTt cli.scussed the origin and 
localization of this little-known people, concluding that the statement 
of Herodoto.? who puts them to the North of Thrace is correct. Later 
wTiters confused them with the inhabitants of Sigynnos, probably 
Zigana, a city to the south of Trebizond. During the course of the 
proof many related problems of topography are touched upon. 

K. Bouda has contributed two articles, The first contains Avar 
text.s translated from an adapted form of the Arabic alphabet with 
trauslntioii. The second brin^ parallels to the expressions of two 
Basque words, ahoiycgi “face’", and tirratu “Zerreissen” as used 
of day-break. 

The journal is throughout of the same high quality and makes 
available material otherwise very hard to obtain. 

H. W. B. 

Archaeologhsche Mitteilxjngen aus Ie.\n. Herausgegeben von 
Ernst Herzfeld. Baud III. Berlin, 1930-1931. 21s. 

These Jlitteilungen, of which the first two volumes were noticed 
in BSOS., TI, continue to offer inattei' of great interest. In vol. iii, 
Heft 1 has two essays, Dareios Soter and Spcndarmat-Demeter. Of 
these two studies it must bo admitted that there is much with which 
it is impossible to feel in agreement. It is trae that one of the leading 
ideas, that the Achaemenid Idngs were Zoroastri<ms, is based by 
Professor Herzfeld on studies published earlier iu these Mittcilungen, 
but although this is perhaps possible, it cannot be considered proved. 
A second cause for disquiet is the adoption of the uinsatisfactory 
theories of Hritel, though it is true that the author does not himself 
tran, slate according to those etymologies. There is here a bold sweep 
of exposition which omits at times to supply necessary foundation. 
So the passage GrBcL, 92.14 fol. (quoted p. 3), must be treated with 
GrBd, 171. G (in any case ahaPyanma does not represent the reading 
either of DH. or TD2). That there is reason to doubt such an explana- 
tion (p. 1, n. 2) of /ralo- as from/ra-a^ay-, has been suggested in 5505., 
VI, 595 foi., in connection with/m5)*i (for this word, to the passage 
there adduced, can be added Dd. 1.12 ; 36.104). 

VOL. Til. PART 2, 
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In tlie essay Spendaimat-Demeter, the life of the nomad is sketched 
instractively. The explanation of amaitiS as a vfddhi form of *rmaii- 
is suggestive, although one might rather propose *d-Tmati-, if it may 
be assumed that the word was first applied to the earth, 

It may be suggested that in the problem of Avestan yaoxiti- 
mentioned p. 15, note, Sogd. ywi- ''to teach ”, and yyws- “to learn ”, 
with the participles yyivt- and yywst-, beside the MiinjI ytixs- “to 
learn ” may be nselul. From this one would get a meaning more in 
accord with the Pahlavi translation. 

Pjj. 26-^ treat of an elephant, cut in black stone, ascribed to 
Sasanian times, in its relations with the sculptures of Taq i Bustan, 
with four excellent plates. 

In Heft 2 is published a new edition of the Charte de fondalion of 
the palace at Susa. It corresponds to tlie importance of the text that 
.so soon after its first publication by P. Scheil, 1929, it should have 
been studied twice in the JAOS. by B. Kent, in the WZEM. by 
W. Braudenstein, as also by Konig, to which are to be added the 
interpretations of Benveniste, BSL., 1930, and of Weissbach, all of 
whom have contributed largely to the understanding of the text. 
Further fragments foimd subsequently have but just been published, 
by P. Scheil (1933), which are important in deciding some of the 
problems still unsolved. In the rich commentary which Professor 
Herzfeld has given to the text, there is much of great interest for 
history, geography, and language. On p. 54 there is a further discus- 
sion on kan-. It is urged tliat in kan- is contained a word originally 
referring to earthworks. To this the Ossetic words to which attention 
was called in BSOS., VI, 593, and tlie derivatives of ni-kan- are 
additional support. 

The treatment of the word ar snih will probably not prove 
acceptable (it is not adopted by Kent). To justify a transcription 
tt/uinli. it is not sufficient to compare Pahl. asp bSldy (gloas to 
Avestan arhtyn, baT32a) without also mentioning the phrase nezak bdlay 
(three times in Pahl. Riv. Dd., cap. 48, § 98). The Aldcadian version 
(HMnatu surely makes cubit ” the only satisfactory rendering. 

The proposal on p. 76 to read arik as ahrika- “belonging to 
Ahriman” is probably the best interpretation of the word so far 
offered. On p. 81 we learn of a Persepolis inscription with the 
wokIs tnayiixa kdmkaina, of which nuiyUxa “ nail ” appears for the 
first time. 

The whole of the text of the Chart is given in the three versions 
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in cuneiform with the proposed reconstructions of the broken 
passages. 

Heft 3 is devoted to problems of the Old Persian script and 
orthographic rules and their relation to the presumed existence of 
verses in the iuscriptions. A great part of the new views here urged 
is ba.sed upon a large use of the Elamite version. An attempt is made 
to prove that thi.s Elamite version in its transcription of Old Persian 
words and names offers a nearer representation of the actual Old 
Persian proDimciation of the time of Darius. The facts seem not to 
bear out this theory to the extent presumed. An examination of the 
case of h, for example, speaks against it. So the word Old Pers, visadahyu- 
(the correspondiTig word dih in 3Iod. Pers. has a still audible li) is 
represented by Elam, (in WeLssbach's transcription) mi-U-ki-da-a-hu-is 
with h, but Old Pers.drt?<^w!,’£f,S.,i, ‘26,isin '&a,m.da-a-ia-it~iS}ia-ti-w<i: 
In B., i, 1, sunkuk translates ^MyaBiya 

Hence without h. The month name Old Per.s. Biituvahara- (which almost 
certainly contains a word cognate with NPers. bahar “spring") 
appears in Elam, as lu-ir-)iuj-ir. Initially, Elam, has sometimes h-, 
sometimes an initial vowel, where Old Pers. has mitial vowel, as in 
ariy, Elam, har-ri-iu-wa, but Old Pei's, hagmatana- is in Elam, ag-ma- 
da-m. It is impossible to use Elamite for the pronunciation here. 
This is equally the case for ammnazda, i’a7jaM[A'«]. vahyazdata. That 
mhu-, vahynk- were ever pronounced by Persians or Medians without 
h is hard to believe. Even now the h is audible in XPers. bih. The 
Aramaic Papyrus has vhvinis, where Old Pers. has vauinisa-. Foreign 
transcriptions such as the Greek (for example, co^o?) or Elamite do 
not render Persian with e.xactitude. Tliis is vdthout doubt also true 
of the nasal in the Elam, and .-Uckacl. transcriptions of Old Pers. 
disso/aarwu-. Similarly the nasal in Elam, da-ad-tlu-wan-ia need not 
indicate a nasal in the Old Pars, form, any more than in the .\kkad. 
za-'-tu-’-a. Fiwther. the discussion of Old Pers. p. 89, cannot 

be considered satiafactorj’. X derivative of *viva}n(uit- must surely 
still have an indication of the hv in Old Pers. Kor does it seem alto- 
gether acceptable to use Elam, kam-bar-i/ia to prove the readbg 
Ganbarm. p. 11'2, for Old Pers., when onp. 117 Elam. kir-7m is claimed 
as a loanword from Old Pers. dumva-. There are other points of this 
kind. It is doubtful if much certainty can he foimd in this treatment. 
But it raises important and difficult problems whioli will, it is hoped, 
one day be solved. 


H. ^V. B. 
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Neue Orightalquellen DBS Mamiuhaismes aus Aeoypten. Vorfcrag 
. . . von Prof. Dr. Carl Schmidt. Stuttgart ; W. Kolilhammer, 
1933. RM.0,60. 

In this lecture Professor Carl Sctimidt has given a succinct account 
of his discovery of tlie Coptic Manichean texts, and of their contents. 
The same matters have been dealt with, sometimes in the same words, 
but with far greater detail and with the actual texts, quoted here only 
in translation, with full commentary by Professor Schmidt and 
Dr. Polotsky in SbPAW., 1933. To this latter book the reader must 
turn for the rich mass of new information. The present lecture, how- 
ever, is of interest to a wider circle. At the end of the lecture the 
author has indicated his views of Mani’s position in regard to the other 
founders of religions. He recognizes in Mani the last of the Gnostics, 
to whom Hellenistic philosophy, independently of Gnosticism, was 
unknown. It is the oriental spirit which is revealed in the Coptic texts. 
This is in agreement with the views of Professor Schaeder in his review 
of the fuller treatise of Schmidt and Polotsky {Gnomon, 9, 1933). It is, 
however, too early yet to know to what extent the Coptic texts them- 
sch'es will reveal developments of dogma. 

H. W. B. 


Saka Studies. By Sten Honow. Oslo Etnografiske Museum Bulletin 
5. pp. vi -k 2 -|- 198. Oslo, 1932. 25s. 

Professor Konow has offered a feast iu these Sdka Studies. Here 
we find a careful treatment of Saka phonology and morphology, based 
on all the published material. Some material, indeed, remains 
unpublished, which will later certainly bring much enlightening 
information. With what is known, however, a firm foundation has 
here been laid. 

A few points may be noted ; — 

Mid. Iran, goU " flesh ” is probably “ consisting of go (that 

is, gav-, hence flesh of the ox) It therefore agrees excellently with 
Saka giiita-, with older st not H. 

aljslndi “they sing ” attests ark- in Iranian. It was earlier known 
only in Arm. erg “ song ” and Sansk. ark- “ to sing 

yir- “to write” would more satisfactorily be explained from 
*piitra- to jxiis-. It is impossible to connect it with Mid. Iran. Pahl. 
dijdvar, which occurs as dram in the KharosthI documents. 

Besides the examples of nd > n on p. 29, there are the interesting 
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cases pabana, van-, tvan-. Hence kkanaa “smile" is clearly from 
xand-, and ggandnaa “ smelling ” from gand-. In Saka tte treatment 
of -tid- and -nt- differs. 

fajia- “hair', pp. 35 and 192, is probably Haha^m-, cf. ana 
“sitting” from *ahana- and Kvara “sister” for the -h-. The Arm. 
word to compare is van- (not vahan, p. 192). 

Sianda “ earth ” corresponds to Avestan spsnla-, a view held now 
also by Professor Koiiow. 

kauta “knowledge”, hautta, 3rd sing. inj. “know”, Jwstd “he 
knew”, provide the explanation of Arm. kami “ proof, faith”, and 
Arm. hamsti “ sure ”, both from *ha-mt-. 

tliaUc- in ndhaUc-, nuhaltc-, pmkallc-, hamthaUc-, haynthrnad^nata, 
thargga, suggests rather Avestan $rax/n- “pressed together” and its 
cognates. 

aiiaulsa “ free from desire ” is perhaps to be compared with Oss. 
“ to love ”, then -g-s- > s. To this may belong also Torfan 
Mid. Iran, 'vrivg *dvarzuy and Pahl. anuk, NPers. arzd “ desire”. 

bitcuUu, 2nd sing. “ you adorn ”, su^ests the *6auk‘ of the Arm. 
loanword pacoic “adornment” from *pali-6aud-. The Saka form 
would then be “ inchoative ”, as iirkUs-. 

hrrasta- is like Old Pers. fraka-, frasta-, rather than *prsta- 
(p. 58). ■ 

djwn- “ to load ” looks like Pahl. yuinb-, NPers. “ to move ”. 
kusda “palace ” offers a means of explaining Av. kaozda-. 
staura agrees exactly with Pahl. sta^r, NPers. istab-r “ firm ”. 
vahuidd “ he sinks ” is probably *ava-hr-H-ali to Sogd. yr- “ to go ”, 
that is, bar-, Skt. sar-. The form will be like ytndd “he makes” 
*kniati. 

vahtys- “ descend ” is *ava-Jiaiz-. Cf. Tnrfan Mid. Iran. S. vihez 
“moving from”, Pahl. vikSz “movement” (frequently). 

vanda beside vanda shows that a and d may at times interchange, 
hence uysnata “elevated” is perhaps *i(z-nala- to nam-, cf. Skt. 
tmnata-. 

There remains a large number of unexplained words. But the 
work so far accomplished is already great. The present studies represent 
an important advance on earlier treatment. 


H. W. B. 
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CHKESTOMATHIE DE L’ARMixiEN IIOOKKNE AVEC VOCABULAiaK. 
Publics par Frederic Maclee. Bibliotheque de I’ficole Nationale 
ties Langues orientales vivantes. pp. 393. Paris : Geuthner, 
1932. 100 francs. 

This is a useful book to sei-vc as an introduction to the study of 
the two principal modern Armenian dialects. It contains 204 pages 
of texts in prose and verse, of which ten pages are in the reformed 
alphabet of Erivan as a specimen of the new orthography, The rules 
of this orthography are set forth by M. David-Beg. The vocabulary 
will probably suffice for the learner. It is excellently printed. 

H. W. B. 


Eelicionb DEI Tezidi. Testi religiosi dei Yezidi. Tiadxiaionc, intro- 
duzione, e note di Giuseppe Foelani. Testi e Documenti per 
la Storia delle Religioni divulgati a enra di Raffaele Pettazzoni. 
Vol, III. pp. x+ 124. Bologna, 1930. L. 12. 

Professor Furlani has ofiered in this book a brief account of what 
is known of the beliefs, the sect, and the cult of the Yezidis, and has 
added translations of the two sacred boolis, the memorial of 1873, 
prayers, and catechism. ICew facts about the actual conditions of the 
Yezidis are not to he expected but in this book and in Ms further 
contribution, “ Sui Yezidi ” in the RivisLa degli stvdi onentali, 1932, 
the author has suggested interesting conclusions. He has shown that 
the origin of the name Melek Tails is to he foimd in Muslim legends 
of the temptation of Eve by the. peacock. As to Sheikh ‘Adi and ‘Adi 
ibn Musafir, it is now necessary to consider the vie\vB of M. Guidi 
{RSO., 1932), who gives grounds for tracing the Yezidi sect back 
to propaganda of exaggerated veneration (jU) for the Oina3^adB. 
This makes a connection of the present-day Yezidis with Yazid the 
Omayyad, as suggested by tradition, quite possible. Doubts suggested 
as to the authenticity of the two sacred books, the K-U&} al-jilwah 
and the mashaf i raS, are discussed at length and shown to be rmfounded. 
It is an interesting and useful book. 

H. W. Bailey. 


Studien zu einer osTTfeRKiscHEN Lauilehre. Von Gun>'ar 
Jaeeikg. pp. XV -j- 156 + 53, pis. 1. Leipzig : Lund, 1933. 16s. 

The Turkish language at various periods and in its various dialects 
has been recorded in a number of different scripts, of wMoh very few 
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have been well suitocl and none adequate to the reprochiction of the 
delicate vowel sj'stem which is the chief characteristic of this and 
kindred language groups. The main scripts used by the Turks them- 
selves have been the Runic of the early inscriptions and some 
manuscripts ; the Estrangelo, employed both for inscriptions and for 
hooks ; the Uighur alphabet derived from the Aramaic, through 
Soghdiau the Latin alphabet used by the Christian Comanes ; the 
Arabic, the Hebrew, the Armenian, and the Greek — not to mention 
the more recent adaptation of the Russian alphabet for Central Asian 
dialects and the new Latin script made compulsory in the new Turkish 
Republic. Of all these alphabets the least adapted to represent Turkish 
sounds was the one which has in the past been the most extensively 
employed, namely the Ai’abic, which, like the other Semitic alphabets, 
contains only three characters representing vowels— namely, a, f(y)> 
and «(je), which are also employed as consonants. The most scientific 
of the older scripts was the Runic, which is natiiral as it was invented 
by the Turks themselves. 

During the past thirty years much attention has been paid to the 
study of Old Turkish, thanks mainly to the decipherment of the 
Orichon inscriptions by Vilhelm Thomsen ; the rliscovery of a large 
number of documents in Central Asia of Buddliist, Cliristian, and 
llanichjean contents ; and finally of the most fortunate recovery 
of the DU-an-i-Lughat-i-Turk of Mahmud al-Kishgharl. , 

In addition to all these newly-discovered documents, Turkish 
scholars have at their disposal the vast mass of materials collected 
by Radios and others for the study of all the principal dialects. Of 
these none is more valuable than the living language of Chinese 
Turkestan, which represents the nearest approacli to the old Uighur. 
This branch is divided into the uorthern dialect, which is spoken 
from Aqsu to Hami, and the southern dialect, spoken fi'om ICashghar 
to Oherchen, There is fmther a dialect called by Radloff the Taranchi, 
.spoken in the Hi valley, By far the best known of these is the dialect 
of Kashghar, of which R. B. Shaw published a grammar and a dictionary 
in the ’seventies. 

Apart from the general linguistic researches of Berezin, Katanov, 
Kunos, Hartmann, Vamb6ry, Bang, and others, the first really 
important contribution to the phonetics of Kashghari was made by 
G. Raquette, who in 1909 ^niblished liis contribution to the existing 
knowledge of the Eastern Turkestan dialect, ^ and in 1912-14 his 
* Journal ie la SociUl finno-ou^rienne, xxvi, HdainKtora, 1906, 
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Eastern Trirki Grammar.^ Raquette's works, whicli now include an 
admirable EnglisL-Turki dictionary, deal niiiinly witli the literary 
language, altbough he occasionally gives the popular equivalents in 
parenthesis. 

Dr. Gunnar Jarring has now produced the first attempt to formulate 
a comjsrehensive study of the phonetics (Ldullehre) of Eastern Turldsh, 
and lias given us a work of outstauding excellence. Wliereas Eaquette 
adopted the Lopsius system, Jarring lias taken the alphabet of the 
International Phonetic Association, although he seems to have a 
preference for “ Landsmilsalfabet ”. Like Eaquette he uses fifteen 
vowels. His transcriptions are all based on the pronunciation used 
in Kaslighar ; the examples, however, are all exclusively derived 
from the written language and no account is taken of purely colloquial 
forms. One of the main characteristics of all Eastern Turldsh dialects 
is the omission of the letter r before another consonant, resulting usually 
in a lengthening of the preceding vowel, thus : be:gEn benjm, and 
koimssem hd7mss£m. I also disappears at the end of the demonstratives 
bid (bu:), Sol (§o:), and dl (a;) ; but if they are followed by a grammatical 
ending the lengthening disappears, e.g. btdee m for bul-lo r-M, soniy 
for sollcBriiitj, and olxmy for vUcerniy. 

Jarring calls attention to the interesting fact that Mahmud al- 
Kashgliarl (writing in A.n. 1066) notes that bOiteral verbs can in 
the preterite become triliteral ; thus bardi becomes bardi, and tvrdl 
becomes turdl, though he does not note the disappearance of the r. 
Jarring denies that there is a tendency to lengthen the preceding 
vowels in an exaggerated maimer by way of compensating for the 
lost r, as maintained by Hartmann and Kunos ; but I t hink such 
lengthening does occur not only in such cases, but also before y. 
1 have myself heard neige ketlesy for ne{yer}ge Jodtiy. 

In connection with the examples Jarring gives of the change horn 
i to the diphthong ei, as in keimsJc for khnek (to dress), and kein for 
him (after), I would note the opposite tendency which occurs, for 
example, in qatn (in-law), which is sometimes pronounced and 
even written ij« gin. 

Jarring notes a number of important changes which take place 
’U the consonants, such as b > p, e.g. ^up, Persian xuib ; d > t, 
7hich always occurs at the end of a word, e.g. namreU namuraii ; 

yen iea Seminars f'&r Orieiilalisa?ie Sprachen. Jahrg. 15-17, Abt. 2. 

4. 
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h> c (which only occuis in cirinek “ to enter ” and curt “ who ? ”) ; 
t > 6 (only in 6ink for tirih “ living ' t > si, as in iSt for it “ a 
dog ” ; Tc > Sk, as in iSki for iki “ two He does not, however, note 
in his list the change s > c, although examples occur in his texts of 
lii for ito “three I have also heard this change in the expression 
fs-kiiS for U-kiij “ business 

As an appendix to his Laiillehre, Jarring has given a small number 
of extracts in prose and verse text, transcription and translation. 
Among the prose extracts are two stories fi'om Rabghuzi’s Qisas 
ul-unbiya} which go to show how little the language of Kashghar 
has changed since the days of the Qarakhanids. 

Wlmt is still required is a grammar of the spoken Turki. IVith 
the help of Raquetto’s grammar and dictionary and Jarring’s Lautlehre, 
we can know how this language Is written and how the written language 
is read ; we still await a description of the colloquial in which many 
verbal forms occur which have never yet received the attention of 
scholars, and when the colloquial grammar comes to be written, there 
will he much more to be said regardingthe phonetics of Eastern Turki. 
In the meanwhile, J)r. Jarring has provided us with a very clear and 
scholarly analysis of the sounds which are employed by Kashgharls 
of to-day when reciting the literary language. 

The literary language for example, does not admit such common 
contractions and modifications as iki for ikllii, mcki for 
*mu-ikdn (and inversion of ikdn-inu), kelaiidur for kekidnrmu. 

E. D. R. 

SUFIKSY IMIEXNE I CZASOWNIKOWE W JEZYKU ZACHODNIOKARAIMSKIM. 
Przyezynek do morfologji jczykdw tureolcich. (Lea 8\iffixes 
nominaux et veihaux dans la langue des Karaims occidentaux. 
Contribution a la morphologic des langues torques. Avec resume 
franfais.) Par Ajjaxjasz Zaj^uzkowski. Prace Komisji orjen- 
talistycznej Nr. 15{Meraoires de la Commission orientaliste No. 15). 

X fij. pp. vi + 19-5. Krakow, 193'2. 

This is an elaboration of the author's tliesis for doctorate, which 
he submitted four years ago to the Faculty of Philosophy of the 
Universytet Jagielloiiski, Cracow. It is an extensive study of all 
suffixes that are found in the Western Karaim dialects as spoken in 
Troki, Lutsk, and Halicz. 

^ The oldest and most important MS. of this work isiatho British Museum (No. 638, 
see Eien Cat. Turk. M^., p. 369&). 
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Thi'se (^ink'cts nre of ;ri'i'afc iniportfiiico in the historical study of 
Turkisli, since they are closely related to the Kipchak language of 
tlie eleventh to fifteenth centui'ies as recorded in Arabic, and the 
language of the “ Codex Cumanicris ”, a Latin-Persian-Turldsh 
vocabulary, of the thirteenth to fourteenth century. 

The words in Turkish, be they nouns, verbs, adjectives, adverbs, 
or jiastpositious, are mostly composed of stems and various suffixes, 
whilst the number of pure stems is eompai-ativcly smaU. A thorough 
study of suffixes Hire the present work should therefore enable us to 
determine the possible stem of a given Turkish word. In practice, 
however, a fair amount of difficulty and uncertainty confronts us in 
many cases. 

The author di^^des the Turkish suffixes into four categories : 
(1) suffixes which serve to form nouns from nominal stems, (2) suffixes 
which form nouns from verbal stems, (3) suffixes which form verbs 
from verbal stems, and (4) suffixes which form verbs from nominal 
?tems. Pollo\ving this classification he has shown us that an “ artery ” 
Is but an ofishoot of the " guts ” (ktnna), a “ rainbow ” 
is (««-), one “stutters” (Kir. 

tiiOi!:-) when one is “caught” (fuA) while speaking, and when it 
“thunders” (iojl-ra-) there is a “noise” (Tel. Many such 

iuteiesting examples of derivation may be quoted from the volume, 
where we also find several instances of doubtful etymology. Is he 
quite certain that. e.g. the word “money” is built on “ white”, 

and not on the word corresponding to Uig. ayi “treasure, riches” 
as Professor Eamstedt heUeve.s 1 ® Can we rule out the possibility 
that it has been deiiTCd from ax- “ to flow ”, on the ground that 
-fki is not a dcverbal suffix ? Have not the words mi “ warm ” and 
mill- “to get warm” (isdi and iih'A- according to Professor T. 
Kowalski) sprung from *ix < *iist (cf. Chag. fs/y, Uig. izii: “ warm ”) ? * 
Tf so, the suffix of mi w’ould probably dilier from that of mill-. 

In the present study, Dr. Zajaczkowsld has availed iiimself of all 
the works on the Karaim dialects published by Professor T. Kowalski 
anil other Tui'kisli scholars. Tliere are, however, .some words that 
escaped his attention. Take e.g. the word “as much which 
occurs in Kuman in the form a»t§affi}ia “as much”. There can be 
no doubt that these words arc derived from flii-. a variant of o? “ that ”, 
as in (inda “ there ”, “ that ”, etc. But how are we to classify 


> Ct. pp. 23, 108. 3, 141. 


* Cf. p. 23. 


’ Cf. p. 112. 
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the suffix -tki ? Is it a diminutive suffix, as iji 'ActSu “some ”, or is 
it identical with what is called “ aequativus ” by the author ? Or, 
again, has it anything to do with the suffix -tiu in Uig. milhilayu 
“thus which <»rresponds to Mongol eyUntsilen “ thus ” ? If it is 
connected with this -iSu, why is it not found in the Karaim atei 
( < *ataiu) “ thus ” ? Fiu'ther, is the word etUa “ najje " indivisible ? 
If it includes the suffix -sa ~ -s& (of. Kaz. i^sd, Kir, ejsn, Chuv. anaS 
“ nape ”), then the stem eA cannot be of verbal origin, since, following 
Dr. Zajaezkowski’s classification, this suffix is used with nominal stems. 

In the fifth chapter, which is devoted to a study on the phonetic 
changes in Turkish stems and suffixes, various phenomena characteristic 
of the Karaim dialects are briefly discussed. The most striking are ; 
the palatalization of vowels due to an immediately preceding or 
following 4 or is, the labialization of vowels under the influence of 
b, f, V, and m, and the changes from y and g to i and v. 

We are in entire agreement with the author in his belief that 
“ ce n’est que lorsqu’on aura etudie tous les monuments connus de la 
littdrature buxque ainsi que les diaketes contemporains, qu’on pourra 
atteindre le but le plus important de la turcologie ; I’dlaboration d'uno 
grammaire compar4e des langues tm-ques And for this very reason 
the book imder review is a long-needed contribution to Turkish 
linguistics. 

S. Y. 


Die kaiserlichek Erlasse des Shoku-Xihokgi in Text und 
tJBERSETZUNti MIT ERLAir'i'ERi'KGEN. I. Einleituug und Setnmyo 
1-29. Von Herbert Zachert, Sonderdiuek aus Asia Major. 
Vol. Till, fasc. 1-2. x 6J. pp. 128. Leipzig, 1932. 

The Semmyo. or the Imperial Edicts contained in the Shoku- 
Kihongi (a.d. 797), have a twofold significance. Besides providing 
us with historical data they form one of tlie few valuable specimens 
extant of the earliest Japanese prose work. The Edicts were partly 
translated by Mr. G. B. fSansom into readable English, and were 
published in 1924 in the Transaclio^ts of the Asiatic Society of Japan 
(Second Series, vol. i). 

Finding this rendering somewhat too free and insufficient, 
Dr. Zachert has undertaken to give a complete translation of the 

* Cf. S. Is'haki, Denominale Verbbildungen in deii Tiirkspracben," Ojigjiialta, 
TOl. ii, fase. 1, 1933, p. 78. 
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Edicts, witli a trausliteratioa of the original text, in the work under 
review. When brought to a completion the present translation, which 
is more faithful to the original than is Mr. Sansom’s attempt, will 
undoubtedly furnish the foreign student of the early history of Japan 
mtli much useful material. 

The linguistic value of the original work is seriously impaired by 
the translator’s inadequate treatment of the text. The transliteration, 
in which I have found no fewer than a hundred misprints and omissions, 
is inconsistent, and hence artificial ; he has neither followed modern 
pronimciation throughout nor endeavoured to present the text as it 
was probably read in the eighth century. 

Apart from the problem of transliteration the following points 
may be noted ; — 

p. 24, 11. 8-9 : “ Die Goldminen von Tsushima werden erschlossen ” 
should read “ Das rohe Gold aus Tsushima wird gereiuigt ”. 

p. 24, 1. 12 : “ Goldgewinnung in Mutsu ” should be “ Reinigung 
des Goldea aus Mutsu 

p. 26, 1. 27 : “in Korea ” should read “ nbrdlich von Korea ”. 
p. 28, last line : “ Kisshin ” should be “ Kishin 
p. 29, U. 7-8 : “ Abt des Icmpels Yakusbiji in Shimotsuke ” should 
be “ Oberaufaeher der Bauten des Tempels Yakusbiji in Shimotsuke 
p. S6, n. 16 ; “ mo steht hier ” should read “ na^ara mo steht 
Her ”. 

p, 38, 11. 1-2 ; larintaJiite Ji] 0 it which Motowori altered 
into lachiinaMte, has been interpreted by Mr. S. Matsuoka as meaning 
“ enfeebled “ {Kogo Daijiten, pp. 829-830). 

p. 43, 1. 10: “Vernehmet insgesamt die erlauchten Worte, die 
solches besagen. So kiinde ich.” should be inserted after “in aller 
Ehifmcht 

p. 47, n. 5 : “ kashikomi ” is the Een-y5-kci of the verb kashikomu. 
p, 49, I. 16 : “ J6) ” should read “ Y6) dieses Jahres “ ; 

1. 17, “ (IB Cho) ” should be “ Ch3) des betreffenden Kreises ”. 

p. 55 ; The last line of the translation should be followed by some- 
thing like “ Dem Kinai der Hauptstadt erlassen Wit gmizlich die 
Kopfsteuer 

p. 59, n. 8 : The -mi in sukunami is not a substantival suffix, 
but is a descriptive gerundial suffix (see my article in BSOS., vol. vi, 
part 3, p. 655). 

p. 64, n. 10 : Both kokida and kokoda mean “ so viel wie das, so 
viele wie diese ”, not “ zahlreich, wichtig 
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p. 73, n. 4 : “ Ein (Befehls-) tJbermittler (im) ” should read “ Ein 
Bcgleitender (-Lehrer) (/«} ”, since the 'vord quoted here is ■{vlf, not 
p. 73, u. 5 : “ Shinki (715) ” should be “ Reiki (716) ” ; “ 22 ” 
should be “ 24 

p. 99, n. 4 : hina seems to be the second half of the compound 
Miahina as Motowori suggests. It is therefore not composed of -ku 
and i\a as Dr. Zachert wrongly interpreted Motowori’s commentary. 
Such a form as kataku nn is altogether inadmissible in the Japanese 
language of the eighth century. If the word kuna has the same meaning 
as katakuna “ stupid, dull ” (cf. Semmyo No. 35), then it must mean 
“ dull ” here also. This interpretation, seems to fit in well with the 
fact that Komaro was called noroshi (75 g “ dull 
p. 119, n. 1 : (734) ” seems a mistake for (7C2) 

p. 120, n, 11 ; f|4 here means * allmahlich ”, not “ ziemlich ”. 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Zachert, in his future publications on 
ancient Japanese, will adopt a method similar to that employed in 
Professor J. L. Pierson’s Ma/n-yd-kii. This will enable the reader to 
appreciate the exact lingiiistic significance of the original text. 

S. Yoshitake. 

Il-Koi'ba Mq.addsa. Maqlubin mill-lhudi u mfissrin bil Malt! minn 
Dcn P. P. Saydon. It-tieni ktieb (1930), It-tieiet ktieb (1930), 
Ir-raha’ ktieb (1931), Il-hames ktieb (1931), Is-sitt ktieb (1931, 
completing tlie Hexateuch) ; Ktieb 1-imhallfui u Ktieb Rut 
(1932). Six thin vols. in 8vo. Malta; Empire Press. 

Four years ago we noticed the beginning of the work of Bible 
translation undertaken by Professor Saydon of Malta University. 
Since then he ha.s proceeded apace and has now overtaken his friends 
and competitors, P. P. Grima and A. M. Galea (whose work had started 
with Judges), and has now covered the Books of Samuel which have, 
however, not yet been published though we liave liad an opportunity 
of seeing the proofe. Hence we Lave now the advantage of bouig able 
to compare the two variant translations, one on the Kaf-K, Qaf-Q 
system of spelling, and the other on the Kaf-C, Qif-K system. Both 
systems liaTO their following in Malta, and both translations are full 
of interest in their differing renderings, though, speaking roughly, it 
may be said that Saydon’s hesido.s being ratlier more stately in its 
prose is also more Semitic in its construction, for instance in the 
relative position of verb and noun. Galea : il Mukj . . . neyTted ; 
Saydon: riegTtei il Mtihj “tbe Lord thundered”. Apart from the 
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letters k and j, and also tlie use of the w, both writers, as indeed 
most Jlnltcse, agree in the use of the other letters. Dotted d stands 
for c/j as in child is hard as in “ girl ”, dotted j is soft as in “ Jim ”, 
j stands for y, x for 5. The emphatics, both in speech and writing, 
were long ages ago reduced to .cl, as in dahm “darkness”, d/rawwa 
“ custom ”, dait'wciT dahru “ he turned his back In the eighteenth 
century M. A. Vossalli had distinguished in his Lexicon between the 
ghain and the ’ain and between the h and the A, but though this 
distinction was maintained by Faizou even in the second edition of his 
dictionary, for the past eighty years no Maltese \vriter has observed 
it, nor does it exist in the spoken tongue ; A and A are now universally 
rendered by A, and. both ghain and ’ain by gh. For instance, u xegtiel 
gfuidini “ and his -wrath flared up 

In the matter of the vowels the very frequent combination ie, 
usually standing for Arabic d, is considered as a digraph ; -with this 
exception two vowels can never meet in the same word or in words in 
juxtaposition. Various devices are adopted to secure the observance 
of this riole, for instance the changing of a vowel into its related 
consonant w 01 j: W uliedek “ and thy children ” ; mara bla wlied 
“ a woman -without children”. 

In some few words the ghiain has become a h ; TmsU “ washing ”, 
nuihfra “ forgiven^s The ’ain at the end of a word often drops 
a-n'ay : The common word issa. ” now, forthwith ” is really is-siegia. 
The verb in the sentence smajt klient-kotn “ I have heard your words ” 
is really samagti. Geo. Percy Badger, the noted Arabist, who owed his 
knowledge of Arabic to his having passed his boyhood in Malta, in 
the days when he was a printer in the employ of the Malta branch of 
the C.M.S., published a little magazine which he called Smaitch (it 
would now be spelt Smajtx : “ Hast thou heard ? ”). Very rarely the 
g as in “ Jim ” becomes c as in “ chin ” : ioidd l-art “ the face of the 
earth ”, Arabic /has become b in one -word : bozgUu “they feared ” ; 
in another, Arabic « has become s : sigar “ trees ”. In one word of 
constant occurrence there is a metathesis of fs for sf : f’nofs il-bahar 
■” in the midst of the sea In some half-dozen words the article has 
coalesced with the noun, for instance in ilma “ water ”, giviug in the 
plural rUmijiel. “the waters”; in Lhud “Jews”, and in Isiera 
‘'slaves” (Arabic asdm); also in the word Imin “right hand ”, 
lentmtek “ thy right hand ”, and in Jura “ back, backwards Vowels 
are sometimes dropped, sometimes inserted : isem “ a name ”, ismu 
“ his name ”, star “ a veil ”, Vislar “ the veil ”. 
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In the matter of the verbs, Maltese is very fond of the second form 
of the verb, where Arabic uses the fourth : iatiTmlkom “ he made them 
enter ” ; ji&ia nwebbislu qalbu “ I will harden (lit. ‘ dry ’) his heart ” ; 
rikkibhoni fuq Hmar “he made them ride on an ass In one verb 
the eighth Arabic form of the verb hayyar is used as a first-form verb : 
min ttaiar il-Mulej “ whom the Lord hath chosen ”, In the Maltese 
verb saiagfi, a tenth-form verb (islatagha) has been similarly reduced : 
ma selgtiux “ they were not able Tliere ai'e in Maltese a few 
mimmated verbs derived from participles of lost verbs ; *naqdar “to 
contemn” is one instance ; u viaqdruh “and they despised him”. 
Prepositions b’ and_^ combine ■with the following article ; hl-egfigubijiet 
“ with wonders ” ; fit-lriq “ on the way ” ; fid-dehA,jiUfidda ufl-inhas 
“in gold, in silver, and in copper”. In the case of the preposition 
wwna, the final liquids coalesce with the article : mill-iinrie%el “ of the 
flocks ” ; /iuma u dehlin mill'bieb “ as they were entering the gate ” ; 
barra mil-ifal “ exclusive of the children ”. The-same thing occasionally 
happens with the preposition ntag^ “with”: min hu nml-Mulej 
“ he who is with the Lord 

There are several composite words in use : minngfiajr “ without ” ; 
kulUiadd “ everybody ” ; minhabba “ because ” (lit. “ for love of ”) ; 
minTiabba d-diibbien “ because of the flie.s ” ; fast “ in the midst of ”, 
contracted from f’wa^st. Many words have somewhat altered their 
meaning; Tiazin means “bad” not ‘'sad”; rgiel Ttziena “evil 
men ” ; 1-alihar %aziva “ bad tidings ”. In a few eases a same word 
differently spelt is specialized to denote different things. Thus the 
same Arabic and Hebraic word which denotes “hand” and 
“authority ” is in Maltese TOittcn id when it means “hand” and 
jedd, when it stands for “authority ” : id il-Mulej “ the hand of the 
Lord jedd is-saUna “ the authority of kingship ”, 

But what must above all strike the casual reader who has a nodding 
acquaintance with Arabic is the overwhelming predominance on every 
page of the digraph ie standing for the .<Vrabic d. The resemblance with 
the Arabic of Old Granada, phonetically rendered by Pedro de Alcala, 
is too striking to be merely casual thougli the connection has never 
been satisfactorily explained. Lbiea “garments ”, rummien “pome- 
granates”, fnex “a bed”, rniied “ashes”, Jibiez “rams”, htief 
“lambs”, Jdlwiet “kidneys”, wiegeb '■ he answered”; ib-lcitlien 
“ the flax ”, Vimwieg “ the waves ”, il-Hieb “ the dogs ”, fnq il-bkejjem 
“on the beasts”, mid j< biesu “he bowed and kissed him”, ragd 
wietied “ a single man ”, tinbidel f'ragel ietior “ thou .shalt l:ie changed 
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into another man ”, Ictiebek li htibt “ the book thou hast written ”, 
kiviekeh tas-sema “ the stars of heaven ”, Iwieti tax-xhieda “ the tables 
of the Testimony”, klimh in-vies ‘’the words of the people”, qdbel 
nta <jie “ before he came ”, mija tliela n lletin sena “ a hundred three 
and thirty years ”, Jien inkun miegTiek “ I shall be with thee ”, liekol 
■miegtii l-lum “'thou shalt eat with me to-day”, quddiem il-mirkeb 
” before the chariot ”, bieh l-yTiarix “ the door of the tent ”, xiber twila 
u xiber meagfia ” its length a span and its breadth a span ”, gliegel 
tad-deheh “bells of gold”, zeug sliesel “two chains”, ta%i iz-zeug 
fnegtd “beneath tlio two branches”, zeug ir^el “two men”, rjieZ 
u nisa . . . u %mir “ men, women . . . and asses ”, bi driegK mirndud 
“with an outstretched arm”, xogkol in-nissieg “the work of the 
weaver”, lubien safi “pure incense”, dtddhiet is-sliem “sacrifices of 
peace ”, qalt nux kien “ there never was ”, In tlie text there are a few 
(very few) words of Latin or Romance origin. It is worth noticing how 
these words were assimilated by the old Maltese to the extent of being 
provided with broken plurals on the approved Maltese measiues : 
tdiika “ a tunic ”, plur. tonok ; bastun “ a stave ” or “ carrier’s pole ”, 
piur. bsaien. 

Each of the volumes has the imprimatur of the Malta Church- 
Authority. The text is conveniently split up into sections under sub- 
titles ; there are copious footnotes explanatory of the text, and there 
are a few sketch-maps and plans. 

C. L. Dessoulavt. 


Geography of Claumus Ptolemy. Translated and edited by E. L. 
Steven.son, Ph.D., etc. Folio, pp. xvi -|- 167, pis. 29. New 
York : New York Public Library, 1932. 

Tlie very unsatisfactory state of the various Greek and Latin 
MSS. of Ptolemy’s Geography, and the backwardness of critical 
research into these manuscripts and their tradition, are no doubt to 
blame for the absence of any complete translation of the work hitherto 
into a modern language. For this reason, if for nothing else, 
Professor Stevenson’s English translation is welcome as a pioneer 
achievement, although, by the same token, it has been made possible 
only by a certain boldness of handling. This is frankly admitted by 
the translator, who — ^while claiming that his version has been based 
upon critical study of the best texts and editions — adds ; “ The 
intention has been to give that reading which, in the translator’s best 
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judgment, is a faithful representation of what Ptolemy intended to 
set down in hia great work.” No one who has even a slight acquaintance 
with the discrepancies of the MSS. in place-names and in determinations 
of longitude and latitude can help wondering how many knots have 
had to be cut in the process, even with the best judgment and most 
acirte analysis. 

In view of this, and of the further fact that no indications are given 
in the text itself cither of the MS. followed or of variant readings, it is 
a little difficult to' gather the precise object of the translation. Evidently 
it may serve a useful purpose in ena'bling those who have no access 
to the original texts to examine for themselves Ptolemy’s methods 
and to gain some conception of his work. For critical scholastic work, 
on the other hand, these are serious drawbacks. The danger is that it 
may be used as an authoritative somce for details, and that not only 
in regard to such obvious traps as names and figures. For the trans- 
lation also tends to steer a middle course, often taking the by-pass of 
paraphrase or desperately shooting the rapids, when those difficulties 
arise as to the exactreading or significance of the text, with which every 
translator, however competent — indeed, in proportion to his 
competence — is only too familiar in his own field. The point may be 
illustrated by comparing the second sentence of bk. i, oh. 2, as given 
in the translation, with Professor Fischer’s elucidation of the same 
sentence in the Introduction. 

So much it has heen necessary to say hy way of warning, hut none 
is better aware than the present reviewer that such negative criticism 
is a poor return for the labour which Professor Stevenson has put into 
his translation. In Oriental studies particularly it will be of the greatest 
service to those who need ready access to a Ptolemaic text, backed by 
the considered judgment of one who has long worked on his material, 
either for their historical work or in connection with the many problems 
of medieval Ai'abic geography. In this way it may even serve a valuable 
purpose in furthering the study of the Arabic materials, which are of 
such importance for the critical reconstitution of the original 
Ptolemaic text itself. 

The maps call for little comment. They are taken from the so-called 
Codex Ebnerianus prepared by Nicolaus Germauus in 1482 and now in 
the New York Public Library. Though of interest as the basis of the 
maps contained in the early printed editions of Ptolemy, they have no 
claim to represent the Ptolemaic originals but, as Professor Fischer, 
tlie editor of the Codex Urbinas, shows in a valuable introduction to 
VOL. VH. Past 2. 28 
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the trauslatioE (in which he restates his arguments for the existence of 
a genuine Ptolemaic atlas), have been "revised in the spirit of 
Ptolemy ” by Nicolaus himself. 

H. A. R. 6. 


Saracenic Heraldry : A Survey. By L. A. Mayer, Ph.D. 

pp. xvi + 302, pis. 71. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1933. 84s. 

The book, which Dr. Mayer has produced as a result of his ten 
years’ study of a subject, about which much has been written but 
little known, even surpasses the expectations of his friends and 
colleagues. His acloiowledgments and the list of collections examined 
show that he has drawn on all available sources of expert information, 
but the merit of organizing the material and the thoroughness and 
precision with whicli the inscriptions have been verified and the results 
set down are entirely his own. 

For the average student who is not a collector, the most interesting 
part of the work is the introduction (pp. 3-43), in which all the evidence 
relating to the use of blazons in the Ayyubid and Mamluk periods is 
concisely examined. Space forbids a detailed statement of Dr. Mayer’s 
conclusions, but though some of them controvert views hitherto held, 
he may be said to have proved his case pretty thoroughly (always 
admitting that new evidence may upset the best of arguments). 
Difficultie-s still remain, of course. We are told tliat the blazon was 
the prerogative of military rank, but the “ armorial roll ’’ itself seems 
to contain some contradictory examples. Apart from the doubtful 
case of al-‘AinI (pp. 149-150), we find blazons attributed to a certain 
Sidi Muhammad (p. 157) and a /.'Awuja Muhammad b.al-Khidr (p. 266).^ 
The emblem on the shrine of Shaikh Ilyas dated 671 at Gaza (p. 124) 
sets a problem connected with the " non-professional ” blazons. The 
tam^ha which it displays can obviously not be the personal emblem 
of the Shaikh, since it appears also on a column in the cemetery of 
Gaza, dated 694, over a member of a totally different family (p. 53). 
The latter being of Turkmen and amirial descent, the larngha may 
probably be regarded as his family blazon, but how then does it come 
to be connected with the Shaikh 1 Is it possible that it was through 
marriage with a daughter of the house 1 

In regard to several other symbols of the non-professional group, 

' Tliere is a clerk of this name in Ibij Hajar'a Durar, iii, 432, and another with the 
laqab Shams ad-Din in the IfariAnl (Wiet’s index, no. 2121). 
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Dr. Mayer lias some instructive suggestions to make. The heraldic 
form of the fieiir-dc-lis he holds to be of Saraceuic origin (pp. 23-4), 
and the so-called crescent is probably a horse-shoe (p. 25). In the 
pair of hollow horn-shaped objects, which appear in composite blazons 
of the fifteenth wntury, he, sees — with much hesitation — tlie aamwtl 
nl-fiilumi or " trousers of nobility ' ' (p. 21). The reviewer would not 
presume to question this identification on groimds of artistic representa- 
tion, but rather on the ground of historical appropriateness. A pair 
of breeches may well have been borne an an emblem by an amir like 
TaqI ad-Din during tlie Caliphate of the romantic an-Nasir, who 
attempted to transform thafulHwa into an order of chivalry, or even 
in the thirteenth century, during the revival of the order in the time 
of Baibars. But by the fifteenth ceutuiy the fuluivu had fallen from 
its high estate,’- and it is indispensable for the proof of Dr. Mayer’s 
supposition to produce endence that al-.isliraf Qa’it-Bay {in the 
blazons of whose tnaml^Ics these objects are exclusively found) revived 
— like his earlier namesake, al-Ashraf Khalil — thefulun-a as an aristo- 
cratic order. If the “breeches'’ identification is set aside, I would 
suggest that the objects in question are tuslcs, and more precisely 
elephant tusks.^ 

hluch of the uncertainty which besets the subject of Mamluk 
lieraldry is due to the lack of a definite technical vocabulary, which 
in turn is doubtless to be put down to the absence of any organization 
corresponding to the European Heraldic Colleges. Even the word 
raiih can hardl}' be listed as an exclusive technical term, as may be 
seen from the passage from adli-Dhahahi, quoted on p. 144 : ‘ira-Jeana 
ra7tku?iu fl ayyami imratihi hakndha [figure showing a cup on tlie 
lower part of a shield] icafi ayyami mdldlil 'rrdyati 'asiifi-a. Dr. Mayer 
translates correctly enough, “ MTiile amir he carried this coat of arms, 
while king yellow banners,” but Ids subsequent interpretation of the 
passage as implying merely a change of colours, seems to me to force 
the text much too far. Is it not simply tliat nnik is emplovecl in two 
senses, in the fii-st for the blazon or device, in the secoud for the royal 
coloims, as in such phiases as raid- ul-kJnlafa “ the black banners and 
robes of the Caliphate ” ? Shvar, in turn, means not only “ device ”, 
hilt is also used for colours or banners, as in the common phrase nada 

I Cf. ivow* T&csclmer in ZD MG., 87, 3il-4U: “ Uio Futuivira scheint Oamnl^ aiis 
lioflsclien Kreisen hiiiabjipglittcn zu scin in ni«l<-ro Volksscliiciiten.” 

’ Note the reference to tilting at elephaiitK eoiitiiiiicd in a verse of the znjirZ elegy 
oil QiVit-BSy quoted liy Tbii lya.'!, ii, Slid, 1-2. 
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hi-shPuri fulan “to proclaim the colours (or banners) ol” for “to 
proclaim allegiance to 

The “ armorial roll which takes up the main part of the book, 
is compiled with a precision which it would be difficult to overpraise. 
Attributions of objects to known persons arc made only when no 
possible dubiety exists, and even when the identity of two persons 
of the same name seems scarcely doubtful (e.g. Janbalat, pp. 127 and 
129), Dr. Mayer cautiously lists them 8epar<ately. The biographical 
references alone represent an immense amount of laborious research, 
and though other references ai’c doubtless to be found, ^ little would 
have been gained by extending the list ; it is of much more 
importance that a number of wrong attributions have now 
been corrected. The inscriptions themselves present several 
features of interest in language and style which must be passed 
over here.* The attached translations clear up practically all 
the difficulties, if occasionally loose in phrase {al-faqtr ila'UaJi. 
translated “yearning for God” instead of “who stands in 
need of God” ; bisifarati (p. 101), “with the help of” instead of 
“ through the agency of ”, etc.). For the phrase i_9 _j)Vl 
in several inscriptions of the fifteenth century (pp. 103, 138, 163), van 
Berchem’s rendering, “ Commander designate of a thousand,” is 
retained, but it must be admitted that Goldziher’s reserves (in C.I.A., 
Egypte, i, 545, n. 4) as to the validity of this translation still hold good. 
Van Berchem’s principle of always translating the personal honorifics 
in the form “ — ad-Dln ” has also been adopted, but the inscriptions 
appear to show three stages : (1) Up to the end of the seventh century, 
when they are uniformly given in full ; (2) during the first half of 
the eighth century, when the msba forms were coming into use,® the 
inscriptions frequently give both, e.g. as-Saifi Saif ad-Din (pp. 67, 96, 
221), al-Jamali Jamal ad-Din (p. 72), ash-Shamsi Shams ad-Dm 
(p. 213), once even as-Saifi an-N5sirI Nasir ad-Din (p. 159) ; (3) 
beginning in the eighth centiuy nisba forms alone are found, with rare 
exceptions. Is there any good reason why these distinctions should 
not be retained ? 


* For Taslitamur al-Badri add Ibn Battuta, i, 85-6, where the name is written 
and vocalited Tushtu. 

’ In Jaqmaq’s inscription on the Mosque at Damascus (p. 133) occurs the odd 
phrsse icaghajara lahu tcaiiicalidaihi VHjti'aihahihi. Should not the last word be 
jMli'niiilidihi ! 

’ Cf. al-Jftmall in Ibn Batt., i, 86. 
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Lastly, a word of praise is due to the excellence of the index and 
of the plates, and to the general production, tempered only by some 
regret at the primitive and googly desigJi that adorns the jacket. 

H. A. R. G. 

Revue des Jollities hkmiiques. Publi^e sous la direction de L. Massignox. 
Tome V (-\nn« 1931). 4 cahiers, pp. 538 4- 39. Tome VI (Annee 
1932), 4 cahiers, pp. 561. Paris; Geuthner. Subscription price 
100 francs per annum. 

On p. A. 171 of vol. V, Professor llassignon, apropos of 
a biographical work on A. ie Chatelier, gives a definition of his objects 
and methods of study which may wellser\’eas the motto of theR.E.I. — 
de con8id4rer Vlsknn, uon plus de deliors, comme lot assaiUant, tnais 
du dedans, qfi/i d'en apercevoir axialeumit la slnictm-e vitale el les 
oryanes solidaires.” The real originality of this conception, and the 
predominating sociological trend of its articles, together with their 
width of range, continue to distinguish the Rev\ie from all other 
journals devoted to Islamic studies (which is not, however, to say that 
similar articles arc not to be foimd in them also from time to time) ; 
and to make it an indisi>ensable consultant for all students of the 
raodeni Islamic world. Nevertheless, Professor Slassignon is no narrow 
doctrinaire who strangles the life out of his subject by cramping 
limitations of time, place, or substrate ; he finds room for 
^I. Sauvaget’s survey and catalogue of the medieval monuments still 
existing at Aleppo (1931, 59-124), as well as for Mme Kratchkovskaia’s 
study of the inscriptions of the famous ruined mosque at Veramin 
(1931, 26-58, from the photographs and sketches of M. Morosov), 
and for Professor Gottheil's notes on the modern illustrated copy 
of the Qur’an which roused .so much interest at the Leiden Congress 
(1931, 21-^). 

The remaining contributions fall into well-define.d categories- 
Questions of legal usage and theory, though the most limited in range, 
occupy the widest apace. Aport from an analysis by L. Herder (1931, 
125-1.37) of the decree of 1931 reorganizing the Shari’a courfe in 
Egypt — in which he brings out the importance of this legislative aetdon 
which, while preserving the principles of the canon law, defines the 
juristliction of each class of tribunal and limits the competence of the 
singie qddl — ^the legal articles deal exclusively with North-West Africa. 
R. ^’igier criticizes the decree of 19th May, 1931, regulating the divorce 
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and siiccessoral riglits ol Kabyle women (J.931, 1-19); R. Gromand 
gives a preliminary account of a peculiar Berber custom in Figuig 
called Besm, or confiscation of property by the local Jama'a to the 
use of the community (1931, 277-312) ; L. Milliot publishes his lectures 
on the qanuns of the Kabyle villnges, which constitute an important 
attempt to elucidate their social function and relations, with an 
iuteiestiug lecture on the Kabyle colonies in Paris tacked on (1932. 
127-174) ; and the indefatigable Paul Mai'ty contributes the first part 
of an exhaustive study of the organization, jurisdiction, etc., of the 
Sharl'a courts in Morocco, as modified by the legislative decrees of the 
Protectorate (1931, 341-538). 

The articles which may be generaUy classified as relating to the 
religion of Islam cover, in contrast, a very wide range indeed. 
M. Marty, in a detailed and careful piece of work, continues (from 
vol. iv) his investigations into the actual position and influence of 
Islam in the Niger colony (1931, 139-240). Almost at the opposite 
extreme are the brief but interesting notes of A. Bonamy on the 
Muslim populations of Poland, Romania, and Bulgaria (1932, 81-90). 
An exceptionally brilliant study is contributed by H. Laoust on the 
ideas and ideals underlying the reformist Salafiya movement in Egypt 
(1932, 175-225), and provides a valuable supplement to Dr. C. C. 
Adams’s book reviewed elsewhere in this number. One whole issue 
(1932, cab. iv) is devoted almost entirely to the theological background. 
■\V. Ivanow resumes a curious Persian work, the Ummu’lrKitab, 
apparently a relic of an early dualistic sect which deified 'All, and was 
subsequently absorbed by the Isma'Ilis (1932, 419-482), and Paul 
Kraus gives some supplements and corrections to tho Isma'lU 
bibliography recently published by Ivanow (483-490). Another 
medieval relic, a long-suppressed chapter of Armenian anti-Muslim 
polemic, ratlier primitive and violent, is summarized by F. Macler 
(491-522). To this Professor Masaignon subjoins a brief but, as always, 
penetrating analyst of al-Ghazali’s refutation of the Christian doctrine 
of the divinity of Christ, from an unpublished IVK. of ar-mdd al-jamll, 
together %vith other materials which lead to the unexpected conclusion 
that a!-Ghazali’s philosophical polemic links on to the Isma'ih 
apologetic (523-^36). 

Education forms the subject of two articles, one in which L. Bercher 
gives a revised translation of the new statutes of al-Azhar issued in 
1930 (1931, 241-275), the other a study by Ajjan al-Hadid of the 
educational system of ‘Iraq, in the light of the recent report of an 
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Amerk-aii EchiL'iitional Iiuiiiiiy Cornmission (1932, 231-267). The 
author, for the .soundest of reasons, rejects the Commission's plea for 
decentralization ; L'orgaiiisation scoiaiie sera centraliseo ou ne sera 
pas.” ‘’Pine" sociology is represented also by two articles: 
a collection of photographs of wedding costumes of brides in the cities 
of North-West Africa with e.xplaiiatory notes by [Mdlle ?] J. Jouin 
(1931, 313-339). and a study of the social structure of the Shammar of 
Najd and the relations between nomads and settlers, in which 
A. Montagne utilizes to good effect the experience and insight acquired 
in his Moroccan researches (19.32, 61-79). In the field of economic 
sociology, J. Ciaulmier Tvwites on the ti'ade-unionist movement at 
Ilamah, emphasizing the leadership of the intelligentsia and their 
political rather than industrial aims, as contrasted with the old and 
now almost e.xtinct guilds (1932, 95-126). Of particular interest to 
English students is a long article by the Punjabi Rahmat '.Ali, analysing 
the Hindu-Muslim problem in India from a Marxist standpoint 
(1932, 270-414). Alter a somcwbal one-sided review of the economic 
development of India in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, he 
finds that economic, rather than political or religious cpiestions are at 
the bottom of the conflict, the new Muslim bourgeoisie fearing its 
elimination by the old-established Hindu and Parsi bomgeoisie. 

In addition to these articles, J. (4. Lemoine contributes 
a preliminary study of the systems of finger calculation used in Asia 
and Europe, distinguishing three notations, and hints at some of the 
wider implications of this study (1932, 1-58), and brief notes are given 
on the visit of Egyptian theatrical companies to Tunis (1932, 537-644) 
and on recent political and literary activities in Afghanistan (1932, 
545-561). Lastly, Profe.ssor Massiguon continues his series of .<46atrflcf« 
Islamica (1931, cah. iii, separately paginated A. 141-179), of the 
importance of which enough Las been said in the reviews of earlier 
years to make further remark unnecessary. 

H. A. K. G. 

Islam and Modernism in Egypt. By C. 0. Adams, Ph.D. 
pp. ix -j- 283. London : Oxford University Pre&s, 1933. 7s. 6d. 

The sub-title of Hr. Adams's book, " A Study of the Modern 
Reform Movement inaugurated by Muhammad ‘Abduh ”, supplies 
the necessary corrective to the rather excessive width of the subject 
implied in the title, since he has limited himself to an exhaustive 
study of one important section of the modernist movement. After 
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a short chapter on Jamal ad-Din al-AfghanI, 159 pages are given to 
the biography and an analysis of the doctrines of Muhammad ‘Abduh, 
followed by three chapters on the acti^nties of his followers (especially 
the journal al-Mamr) and his influence on the younger Egyptian 
raodernistfi. Though it is by no means the first time that Muh. ‘Abduh 
has claimed the attention of hluropeau scholars, all previous writers 
have studied him in the abstract from his writings ; this solid and 
well-documented monograph is the fii-st which presents him in the 
toujid, in his own historical and political setting, and which brings 
out his work as a practical reformer. Speaking for himself, the present 
reviewer is inclined to doubt whether his work as a thinker, an 
assimilator of the new knowledge of the West and a theological scholar, 
has anything but a temporary significance, that is to say as a stimulant, 
more important in its efiects than in itself. Professor Horten’s criticism, 
summarized in pp. 105-7, certainly makes an impossible demand ; 
Islam (and Ermope too) has still far to go before any such sjmthesis 
as he envisages can be practicable or acceptable. Dr. Adams 
is fully justified in rejecting his view as “ too scholastic and detached ” 
and in insisting that Muh. ‘Abduh’s thought and his practical activities 
go hand in hand. But, of course, such an analysis of his teachings as 
this hook gives us has a definite value as representing a phase in the 
development of Muslim, thought, which is the more deserving of 
attention as it is by no means confined to Egypt. 

It would be difficult to improve upon the compact and thorough 
survey of Muh. ‘Abduh’s life which Dr. Adams has writtcu, though 
there will always be room for differences of estimate. During the second 
period of his career, for instance, Muh. ‘Abduh’s ideas seem to have 
been even more completely dominated by Jamal ad-Din than he would 
allow. In al-‘Unoa alrWulhqa, at least, though the pen is ‘Abduh’s 
the voice is Jamal ad-Din’s, and this is borne out by the numerous 
references which the articles contained to Afghanistan. (Incidentally, 
this fact, and more especially the impression of hostility left on his 
mind by the British operations in Afghanistan in 1839-1842, confirms 
the tnith of Jamal ad-Din’s Afghan, origin.) Or was Jamal ad-Din 
using him merely as a tool to propagate his militant pan-Islamie 
views 1 It can hardly be questioned, on the other hand, that in later 
life (partly, no doubt, as Dr. Adams says, as a result of his European 
experiences) he broke decisively with Jamal ad-Dm’s methods, though 
remaining none the less genuinely attached to the political aspirations 
of Islam. 
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The last two chapters pro\'ide so useful a survey of the modernist 
movements and literature of Egypt, that one has no heart to quarrel 
with Dr. Adams over his rather too generous extension of the limits 
of the “Afanor Party Among the post-war writers he singles out 
Mustafa and ‘Ali ‘Abd ar-Kaziq, 'J?aha Ilusain, and Mansur Eahmi 
for special notice, though with some doubts as to the propriety of 
bringing Taha Husain within the sphere of influence of Muhammad 
‘Abduh, but these doubts can surely now be set at rest in view' of the 
reminiscences which he has recently published {Fi’s-Saif. Cairo : 
Matb. al-Hilal, 1933, pp. 44-7). Of tbe still younger offshoots of the 
Saiaftya movement, to whom M. Henri Eaoust has recently devoted 
a brilliant article in the Revue dee Eludes Islamiques (1932, 175-234), 
Dr. Adams gives no accoimt in the present volume, but e^'er}' reader 
will hope that in due course this, in the remewer’s opinion the most 
valuable work ou Egypt that has appeared of recent years, will be 
follow'ed by others of the same thoroughness and sureness of judgment. 

H. A, R. 6. 

Shawki : Majkux Layla. Translated by A. J. Aeberby. pp. 61. 

Cairo, 1931. London Agents : Luzac. 5s. 

Tbe poetical dramas of Ahmad Shawql, which rank as one of the 
most successful efforts made as yet to acclimatize the dramatic form 
in modern Arabic literature, well deserve to be more widely known, 
and IrH. Arberry has rendered a very good .service in translating one 
of the best of them into English. His blank verse not unfaMy represents 
tbe stj'le and language of the original, given the difference between the 
structure of poetry in the two languages ; for Shawqi's virtuosity in 
the handling of rhyme and metre obviously had to go by the board, 
except in the occasional songs. A careful reading has disclosed very 
few errors in the rendering ; as the most seriou-s, in that they effect 
the portrayal of character or incident, may be mentioned : p. 28 ; 
“ He’s a man who is no friend of the just ” (the original being " Ibu 
‘Awf is not dealing fairly in that for which he strives ”) ; p. 46 : “ My 
misery was no less gi'eat than thine ” (" An oath [I swear], though not 
obliged to take an oath to thee ") : p. 51 : “ What fate thus slays the 
chaste and faithful ? ” ('■ IVhose weapons when be slays are forged of 
naught but chastity and loyalty to plighted troth ”). Misprints 
probably account for one or two phrases that are unintelligible (p. 22 : 
“ Drive plenty down the canyons, Drive the near moon ” ; p- ^9 : 
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a stage clirectioji, Layla (behind her head) But iu a task of this 
kind, tlie most important, and most difficult, thing is to capture the 
spirit of the original, and in this Mr. Arherry can be said to have 
succeeded to a reinarkable degree. The only general criticism which 
may bo offci’cd is that for the non-speoialist reader a fuller introduction 
to the theme and sonic notes are really indispensable. 

H. A. R. G. 


Abu Nuwas ix Live and in Legend. By W. H. Ingrams, pp. xi + 95. 

Mauritius, 1933. London Agents : Luzae. 3s. 6ii. 

The third and longest chapter of this little book contains a valuable 
collection of new material for students of comparative folk-lore and the 
migration of stories. Among the Swahili of Zanzibar Abu Nuwas 
has fallen heir to a great variety of stories of a totally different type 
from those udth which he is associated in Arabic legend. It seems 
jxiasible to distribute these stories generally under three heads : (1) 
the “ Juha ” cycle of Arabic and the Turkish qamgiiz {Mr. Ingrams is 
almost certainly wrong in deriving Kargoss from the Persian KJiargush 
“ hare ”) ; (2) stories found over a very wide range, some of them also 
in the Ambiajt Nights, but associated with quite different persons ; 
(3) the indigenous Africau rabbit cycle, in which “ Kdbunwasi ” most 
surprisingly takes the place of Brer Rabbit. The first and second 
chapters serve to bring out the contrast between the poet Abu Nuwas 
of Baghdad and of Arabic legend and this Africanized figure, a contrast 
which, in spite of the scaling down of Caliph and poet to fit the social 
environment of a Swahili village, must be admitted to be entirely in 
favour of the Africans. 

H. A, R. G. 


Joseph Ben Meir Zababa ; The Book op Delight. Translated by 
JIoses Hadas. pp. xi + 203. New York : Columbia University 
Press, 1932. |3.25. 

The Book of Delight is a lesser member of that great and intricately 
interrelated famUy of collections of moral tales within a frame storj'' 
which ministered to the pleasure of the literate classes, Muslim, Jewish, 
audChristiau alike, in the Middle Ages. The author was a Spanish Jew 
and a physician, and was presumably well acquainted with Latin 
(he belonged to Barcelona) and Arabic as well as Hebrew. The loose 
}iiaqama form of the work shows its Oriental affinities ; the provenance 
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of or the parallels to the fifteen stories which it contains form the 
subject of an interesting though, on the whole, iueonclusivc 
introduction by 5Ierriam Sherwood. Like most medieval worlea of 
its kind, its importance to-day lies mainly in the e^ddence which it may 
afford for the study of the contact of civilizatioirs in Spain. In addition 
to this it contains a good deal of medical lore, of the well-known 
Graeco-Arabian type, and the translation of a medical poem by Zabara, 
entitled “ The vSeats of the Soul is also appended to the volume. 
From both points of \'iew it is a useful addition to the series of 
“ Becords of Civilization 

H. A. 11. G. 

Ibn 'Idham al-Maeraki’shI. Al-Eay.an al-Mi'ohrie. Edited by 

E. Levi-Provexcal. T.I. ; Texte et Indices, pp. 368. Paris : 

Gcuthner, 1930. 200 fcs. 

The discovery of the third volume of Ibn ‘Idhari's history in 
a private library at Fez is one of the major finds which have rewarded 
M. L6vi-Proven5ars diligent search for lost ’’ works on the history of 
Spain and the ilaghiib. The jjeriocl which it covers is that of the 
decline of the 'Amirid dictatorship and the rise of the minor d)Tiasti(is 
in Spain in the first half of the fifth/eleventh century, and, as in 
the previous volumes published by Dozy, it is composed mainly 
of extracts from Ihn IJayyan and other earlier authorities. Some of 
the material is consequently aruilablo already in citations by other 
compilers, but the book offers on the whole a mass of new detail on the 
troubled history of the time. The MS. appeals to present, aixvrt from 
some lacuiife, a reasonably good text, and tbe jiiore obvious errors 
have been carefully corrected by the editor. The minor eri'crs of 
impression will piesumably be corrected in the second volume 
containing the introduction, etc., which is pi’omised in a brief foreword. 

In the meantime, M. Levi-Proven9al lias appended to the revised 
issue of Dozy’s flistoirc ties Miisiihnans (VEs-pagm (Leiden, 1932) 
a translation of tiro lengthy extracts from tlris volume, one on the 
government of al-Muzaffat Ibn Abi 'Amir (pp. 3-37 of the text ; 
Dozy, vol. iii, pp, 185-2I4), the other consisting of fragments from an 
anonymous history of the minor dyua.sties (pp, 289-316; Dozy, 
vol. iii, pp. 215-230). To judge from some differences of rendering, the 
translation was made before the texts \cere edited for publication, 
and in a few passages it reads into the text more than the Ai'abic 
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expressions justdfy. This opportunity may be taken, however, to note 
one or two points of dating : p. 387, 11. 27-8, read “ 23 Sha'ban 
(27 June) ”, especially as the following words confirm that the day 
was a Thursday; p. 391, 1. 5, after “mardi” insert “8 Shawwal 
(10 August) and he entered Cordova on Tuesday (5 Dhu’l-Qa'da, 
etc.) ” ; p. 203, 1. 26, the text has “ Thursday, the penultimate day 
(i.e. 29th) of Ramadan ”, but Thursday, 3rd June, was the 24th or 
25th Ramadan, and Thursday, 10th June, the Ist or 2nd Shawwal ; 
p. 217, 1. 6. the month must be Jumada 1, i.e. Thm-sday, 23rd 
December ; p. 220, 1. 24, read “ thirteen ” for “ thirty ” (same error 
in the text); p. 226, 11. 32-3, read ”9 Safar (6 June)” as on 
p. 227, 1, 4. 

H. A. R. Gibb. 


Publications op the Islamic Rese-arch Association, Bombay, 1933. 
No, 1. An Abbreviated Veesion of the DIwan of Khaki Khoe-asahi 
Persian text, edited with an Introduction by \V. Ivanow. 5s. 

No. 2. Two Eaely Is-ma’ilI Treatises ; Haft- babi Baba Sayyidna 
and Matiubu’l-mu’minln by Tusl. Persian text, wdth an intro- 
ductory note by W. Ivanow. 3s. Qd. 

No, 3. True Meaning of Religion (Risala dae HaqIqati DIn). 
By Shihabu’d-Din Shah al-HusaynI. Persian text and an 
English translation by W. Ivanow. 4s. 

This series of short texts provides materials for the study of 
Ismailism, and particularly of the Eastern or Nizarl branch represented 
in India by the Khojas, a sect which owes spiritual allegiance to H.H. 
the Agha Khan. The texts are published in a legible, if not very elegant 
Indian Nesta'llq, and consist of copies of works preserved in India, the 
original manusoripta from which the copies were made being themselves, 
in most cases, of recent date. The contents have no particular value 
as literature, but they have considerable interest as manifestations 
of the religious ideas of the sects which produced them, for although 
the doctrines of the Isma^ilis have long been known from outside 
sources, the spirit in which they were described has, as may be con- 
ceived, generally been hostile. The present texts themselves are so 
carefully guarded in their phra.seology that it would be difficult to 
distinguish them from works normally recognized as being of Shfite 
origin and there is much in them which coincides with what is already 
familiar in works inspired by Sufiism. There is sufficient in them, 
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nevertheless, that is diaracteristic enough to make them valuable, 
even though the earliest — ^those attributed iiinumber 2 to Sayyid-na” 
and Kasim'd Din TusI— arc of doubtful authorsliip and date. The 
work attributed to Sayyidnii Hasan-i Sabbah concludes with a section 
on the date of compo-sition and purports to give it according to five 
diHerent eras, but the only definite year given is not that in the Hijri 
era but in the Jah'dl (Jlalik-.shahl) era — a suspicious circumstance, 
particularly as the year which is given (121) con'csponds to A.3>. 11519 
or A.D. 1200, whereas Hasan-i Sabbah is said to have died in ajj. 1124. 
The editor perceives the difficulty, but suggests that a.d. 1200 is a 
not improbable date for the composition of the work, judging from 
internal evidence. 

The intraductions are concise and to the point and tlie translations 
correct. In the introduction to the Dlira}i of Khaki Khura.sanI the 
editor lias, however, given his author undeserved credit for a logical 
piiunieration of thirty-three “professions”, and lias, therefore, not 
seen tliat in line 776 the scheme is interrupted by a niindicr of paii-s, 
“Slave and master, lord and subjects (the euiiou.s form C-hJej is 
given), thief and watchman (and also diviner).” The recognition 
of this fact would have obviated the misunderstanding which led 
to the translation given on p. 12, luj;. “ Servant, eunuch, ‘imr = 
executioner?, farmer, etc.” 

It may be presumed that these three little volumes are the precur-sors 
of others, and it is to be hoped that amongst them will be included 
some of the older works extant in which the special flavour of Ismailism 
is more markedly obvious. Both the editor and the Islamic Research 
.•V.ssociatioii encourage the hope by their admirable beginning. 

R. Lew. 

The Macdok.ald Pre.sentatiox Volume. A Tribute to D. B. 

Macdonald, pp. 487. Princetowii University Press, 1933. -34s.net. 

Twenty-seven pupils have joined to present to their master this 
volume of essays on his seventieth birtliday as a mark of esteem and 
affection. Professor Macdonald lectured on the Bible in a school of 
mis.sions and wrote hooks about Islam : these varied interests are 
represented in this volume. A short review cannot notice them ali. 

A. tombstone from Egypt dated a.k. 1 27 testifies to the ort.hodoxy 
of tlie deceased and perhaps to the \Trulence of theological quarrels. 
The declaration tliat the Garden and tiie Fire are facts looks like a 
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protest against the ideas connected with the name of Jahm ; but what 
is the heresy attacked by the words, “ TJic resurrection is a fact ” ? 

Ill the essay on Balaam it is refreshing to find a good word for 
the redactor, the final editor of the story as it is familiar to us. In 
critical works on the Bible one is accustomed to find a few odd verses 
cut out from the rest and called tags by the redactor. It is new to 
hear that this sbado.wy figure had a mind of his own and a purpose 
in selecting and combining the old stories. It is a plea.saiit thought 
that he kept tiie ass, not becaase he had any use for it, but because 
it had become an essential part of the tale and the audience would 
have kicked if it had been left out. A mistake of the writer, who 
has turned Buchanan Gray into Canon Gray, prompts the suggestion 
tliat the name Balaam may also be a contraction. 

Dr. Adams adds some details to the portrait he has drawn of 
Muhammad ‘Abduh (in Islam and Modernism in Egyp.) by telling 
in full the story of the “ Transvaal /otu'w ’ ' and the opposition it roused 
among the unco guid. In this decision Muhammad ‘Abduh permitted 
the Muslims of the Cape to eat meat slaughtered by Christians, though 
the conditions imposed by Muslim law were not fulfilled. 

A careful essay on tlie Kliawarij excludes Syria from any part in 
the mental growth of Islam. This is an exaggeration, for though 
Kharijite and Shi'ite ideas took no root there doctrines more purely 
theological did. The execution of Ma'bad for heresy in a.h. 80 may 
have happened in Damascus ; Marwaii II was under the influence 
of Ja‘d b. Dirham, indeed he was called al-Ja‘di ; a tradition, quoted 
by \Tieger, refers to ladaris in Syria ; and ‘Abdullah h. ‘Umar was 
jairtiirbed becau.se friends there were not sound in the faith. Against 
the Government , the Khawarij would always fight under any flag and 
with any allies, Christians, and landless men of all sorts. It is argued 
that, though they were first interested in practical matters, yet they 
evolved a theology of their own and did nob merely borrow one from 
the Mu‘ta2ilite3. 

One can only refer to the articles on David the Eeubenite, Yunus 
Emre the Tua-kiah poet, and the School for Pages in the palace at 
Constantinople. 

Dr. Titus claims that though Muhammad did not use the phrase, 
“ the kingdom of God,” yet he had the idea and Mughal emperors 
sought investiture from the caliph. An Indian scholar said : “ Only 
one Indian sovereign asked for mcognitlon by the caliph ; and he 
was mad.'’ 
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In a translation of the chapters about Jesus Clixist from Ya'l^bi’s 
history occur the wovcis, “A place called al-Jumjuinali. the slaill, which 
is in Hebrew ‘ the sign of the head ’ aimii liiUii.'’ These two words 
are not Hebrew or Aramaic ; 7/«o might be Arabic, but I’dlla is a riddle. 
It seems better with Houtsnin to assume some corruption of tiie text, 
perhaps Jchidkhd iov juljuJ, an attempt to reproduce tJie name familiar 
in English a.s Golgotha. 

From the Poliphili Hypnerotomiehiu, published in 1499, is repro- 
duced a picture with three inseription.s each in four languages. The 
comment speaks of tliree languages only and <loes not notice that 
two of the Ambic phrase.s are misplaced. 

A. R. T. 


The .Iewisk Fouhdation of Islam. By C. C. Toreey. pp. 164. 

New York ; Jewish Institute of Eeligion Press, 1933. §1.50. 

Der Urspruny Jes IsUims vmJ das Christculum by Tor Andrae, 
which Professor Torrey had not seen when he UTOte these lectiu'es, 
is the best criticism and vefutatiou of his theories. 

Professor Torrey assume, s that a strong Jewish community lived 
in Mecca. A plausible assumption, for Jews were settled in many 
places on the u'est side of Araiiia. True, they were for the most part 
farmers and craftsmen rather than traders, but some were merchants 
and there was room for craftsmen in the great trading centre. But the 
historians make Mecca a second Aberdeen, so we are forced to conclude 
that the early Maslims knew of MuhammaeVs debt to the Jews and 
hid it bj’ obliterating all signs of their presence in !Mp.cca. 

The Professor argues that Muhammad had one teacher in chief. 
Why does he not do his work thoroughly and make Khadija a Jewess ? 
She had brains and character and would liave known enough of her 
religion to meet her husband's needs. 

The Professor's arguments can be tinned against himself. Many 
Christians lived in -Arabia and travelled freely about the country. 
Mulmmmad was a genius and not a slatnsh follower of his instructor. 
Knowing what he wanted, he took it. So he neglected the New Testa- 
ment and took from the Old the Prophets, who were made to illustrate 
his own position. Some of the detaib, for which a Jewish origin ia 
claimed, might have come from Christian sources. Thus Mar Ballai 
makes Joseph's brothers say that his mother stole before him. 

On the ve.ved question of the race of Arabian Jews, we may refer 
to the note in Ibn Ra‘d : “ a Jewe.ss, paternal aunt of one of the 
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Ansar,” which shows that the Jewish tribes sometimes intermarried 
with the Arabs. 

Objection may fairly be taken to the method of quotation. On 
p. 25 we read ; “ Margoliouth will have it tliat Muhammad had small 
respect for the Israelites of Mecca and Medina.” Professor Margoliouth 
says nothing about Jews in Mecca 1 

On the other hand, the analysis of the talcs in the Qur’an is 
suggestive. That Muhammad spoke with one eye on his audience, 
whetting their curiosity ^7ith hints of more to come, and the other 
on the “ people of the book ”, lest he should be accused of plagiarism, 
may explain n-hy parts of the Qur'an read like notes for a longer work. 

A. S. T. 


The Shi'ite Religion. By Dwight M. Donaldson, pp. 393. London: 

Luzac and Co., 1933. 16s. 

This volume does its best to annoy the reader. The boards are 
not fiat, misprints are many, especially in the bibliography, the spelling 
of names is not uniform, transliteration is not consistent and is often 
wrong even on the author’s own system. Medina for Media (p. 275) 
i.s bad and ghiVat for ghulcU is horrid. 

The book consists of liistory, descriptions of holy towns and other 
sacred places, accounts of theologians, and lastly theology. This last 
is limited to the doctrine of the imams and is treated fully, mostly by 
translation from Shi'ite authorities. The theology is more human 
than the Sunni doctrine. The imams as guides and mediators for their 
people are men and not puppets in the hands of God. They are held 
to be sinless. Apologists had to explain away the fact that they 
confessed to sins, and said that these so-called sins were very minor, 
attention to busines.s or domestic affairs. 

As an Ulustration, have you not observed how most servants, if 
they happen to be occupied in such personal things when their master 
appeai.s, instinctively ask to be foigiven as though they had done 
wrong 1 

Anotlier reason i.? this : — 

Remembering that the knowledge of God is not something that 
can be fully attained, and that the prophets and the apostles and the 
imams are always making progress in their perfections, and advancing 
higher and nearer to God, consequently, every hour, in fact every 
minute, they ate in varying degrees of fellowship with God and of 
knowledge of His truth. A previous degree of attainment may bo 
recognized as lower, and tbe worship that was in that place at that 
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point may afterwards be considered inferior, so that they may think 
of themselves as having at that time been deficient, and for this reason 
they may ask to be pardoned. Or perha2)s it refers to something like 
this, as when the Apostle ‘said, '* I ask pardon every clay seventy 
times.” 

Practically nothing is said about theology, in the narrow sense, 
and it is as.sumecl that the Mu'tazila derived their ideas from the 
Shl‘a. This part of the book, the doctrine of the iraam, is good. Nothing 
is said about the legal peciiliaiitics of the Shl'a. Any account of the 
Shra mu.st begin in general Muslim history. It seems that Dr. Donaldson 
could not bring himself to write Shi'ite history rmadultcratcd so he 
allowed himself a few criticisms at the beginning. As the story advances 
the criticisms grow fewer. The account of the election of Abu Bakr 
is inadequate. Two versions are given, but no attempt is made to 
decide how far either is true and no mention is made of the rivalry 
between the Aus and IChazraj nor of the iiTuptiou of the Aslam tribe. 
The election is surprising; it is a clear case of the “ herd instinct ” ; 
at a critical moment one man acts firmly and the crowd follows. 
What is the evidence which proves that Malik and Abu Efanifa were 
pupils of the imam Ja'far ? The Encychpeedia of Ishm is not the 
only modern to discredit the plot to lull the three tyrants, ‘All, 
Mu'awia, and ‘Amr. The use of al-Suyuti as a first-class authority 
for the early period makes a bad impression. The ‘Khariji factions 
of the ‘Alids ’ is a strange amalgam. 

The chapters on Medina and Samarra are dragged in, though the 
latter is an excuse for a good photograph. The chapter on theologians 
gives several names which are not in Brockelmann. The historical 
part of the book is weak ; the miracles grow monotonous ; but some 
of the anecdotes are ingenious. 

A. S. T. 

The Old and Xkw Testament.^ in Musliji Religious Art. By 
Sir rHO.MAS W. Arnold, pp. 17, pis. 19. Oxford University Press, 
1932. 6s. 

Sir Thomas Arnold chose this subject when he was asked to deliver 
the Schweich lectures. The lectures ns spoken were a commentary 
on a hundred pictures ; as printed with only twenty plates, the reader 
feels as if he had been put off with a lecture on cookery instead of 
the dinner to which he liad been invited. However, some of the pictures 
citcfl can be seen in Painting in hhm. 

VOL. VII. PARI 2. 2fl 
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Arabic literature is full of echoes of the Bible ; Christian, and even 
Byzantine, builders were employed by caliphs in the holy cities them- 
selves, so it is natural that the same influence was felt in art and 
Christian artists used by Muslims. Lack of material makes it hard 
to write about the earlier periods. The fowi al-JRamama tells us that 
baths in Spain were adorned with pictures ; researches at Samarra 
have shown that Christian pictures appeared in the palace and that 
an artist of both sacred and secular subjects was in minor orders ; 
and as late as the seventeenth century the house of a Christian in 
Aleppo was decorated with pictures of religious subjects. The facts 
confirm expectations. While Muslim pictures of Biblical subjects 
are fairly common, perhaps the adaptation of Christian conventions 
to Muslim material is more interesting. The illustration to a bit of 
rascality in al-HarIri is modelled on a picture of the child Jesus in 
the temple with the doctors. A preacher extols the beauty of charity, 
a boy chooses this moment to heg from the hearers, and then goes 
ofi with the preacher, his father, to carouse on the proceeds. A picture 
of the birth of Jesus is adapted to the birth of Muhammad. ‘Abd 
ul-Muttalib sits in the place of Joseph and some women take the place 
of the shepherds. Chirious in the history of art, if not of religion, is 
the fondness of some Mughal emperors and of eighteenth century 
Persia for Christian pictures, and of Indian artists for the work of 
Durer. 

With plate i, parallel types of Christian and Muslim pictures, the 
reader is left to guess which is w’hich. In note 5 on p. S the reference 
is wrong. 4. S T 

Catalogue : Biblioth:^que de Manuscrits Paul Sb.ith. Vol. I. 

pp. 204. Vol. II, pp. 252. 1928. 8s. each. 

Mukhtasar FI ‘ILM iL-NAFS. Bar Ilebraeus. Edited by Paul Sbath 
pp. 65. 1928. 2s. 

AL-PAwrpAT al-Tibbiyat. ‘Ubaidullah b. Jibrall b. Bukhtlshu‘, 
Edited by P.\ul Sbath. pp. 73. 1927. 2s. 

ViNGT Teait4;s d'aoteues Abases Chretiens. Edited by Paul. 
Sbath. pp. 206. 1929. 5s. [All published by H. Priedrieh and 
Co., Cairo.] 

Orientalia. Vol. I, fasc. 1. Rome : Sumptibus Poatificii Instituti 
Biblici, 1932. 

This number of Orientalia contains articles on ancient Egypt and 
Mesopotamia and South Arabian inscriptions as well as a detailed 
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study of the psychology of Bar Hehraeus, of wliich an abridged Arabic 
version has been published by Father Paul Sbsth. This is not the 
only bond bet-w’een the journal and the library. 

Father Paul Sbath has collected about eleven hundred manuscripts, 
mostly Aj'abic. The catalogue is a careful piece of work witli four 
indexes, of Christian names, Christian copyists, non-Chri,stian (mostly 
Muslim) names, and Muslim copyists. There is also a list of manuscripts 
classified according to subjects. Some names have been omitted from 
the indexes. Most of the books are religious and Cliri-stiau, but a good 
number are medical. Many are only curiosities, being translations 
of modern Roman Catholic worts. Classical Arabic literature is almost 
entirely al;sent. There are a few mistakes in ti'ansposing dates from 
one system to another. The following are some of the most interesting 
books. 

Ko. 2. Tliirty chapters from the medical eneyclopsedia by Tsa 
b. Yahya, the teacher of A^^cenna. Tliirteenth century. 

No. 25 (1). The .story of Ahikar. Twelfth ceutur}'. Father Sbath 
says that this book was composed in Arabic. 

Ko. 66 (1). A history of religions and philosophy. Dated 709/1309. 
To judge from a very short quotation this must lie closely connected 
with Shahrastani. 

No. 265. The Makamat of al-Harlri. A note states that this 
manuscript has been compared nitb the original and that those who 
lectured on it drew their autliority from the author through his son. 
Dated 683/1187. 

No. 750. al-Risalat al-Kafiyat, or al-Hariiniyat by ‘Isa b. Hakam. 
Professor Bromie says that no work of this man is known. His book 
was dedicated to Harfin al-Rashid, hence its second name. It is a 
modern copy of an old manuscript destroyed in the war. 

No. 777. The version of the Gospels by Hibatuilnh b ‘A.ssal. This 
book contains the introduction with Matthew and Mark. Modem. 

No. 815. Simples. Piirt of the Canon of Avicenna with notes 
taken from an autograph. Eleventh centiiiy. 

No. 1001. A collection of tracts by Yahya b. ‘Adi and Abu RaTta 
Habib b. Khadama. Eleventh century. 

No. 1008 (1). Paul the apostle ; introduction and commentary. 
A hitherto unknown work by Abu Ishak b. ‘Assal. Dated 710/1310. 

No. 1011. A Christian apologetic against Jews and Muslims. 
Dated 701/1301. 

The Arabic X’ersion of Bar Hebraeus’s- book on the soul seems to 
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be a translation of extracts from the Syriac, to judge by Professor 
Purlani’s careful analysis of the latter. It is more theological than 
psychological, dealing with the nature of the soul, its immortality, 
ahd condemning transmigration. Here Avicenna’s argument that it 
would lead to a man’s having two souls is used. The author avoids 
the noun “ spirit ” thou^ not the adjective. A few words are given 
to the activities of the soul, wonder, laughter, crying, shame, fear, and 
modesty. Lying dreams are treated at length. They have four causes : 

(1) Figures seen, during wakefulness remain on the tablet of memory 
and appear during sleep in the associated sense. 

(2) When thought has been directed to an object, this is engraved 
on the representative faculty ; so, when the external senses are at 
rest, some form is imprinted on the representative faculty in the 
power near to the senses, i.e. the associated sense. 

(3) When the imaginative faculty fails and heat prevails, the man 
sees fires, when cold prevails, he sees rivers and snow, and if there 
is fullness, he feels weights laid on him. 

(4) They are the work of devils. 

The twenty treatises are all theological. One by Hunain b. Ishak 
on how to test the truth of a religion sounds the most promising. He 
says that a false religion is accepted for six reasons ; — 

(1) Compulsion. 

(2) As an escape from poverty and in hope of well-being. 

(3) Through preferring honour to disgrace. 

(4) When an eloquent advocate persuades his hearers that the 
worse is the better. 

(5) When the advocate trades on the ignorance of his hearers. 

(6) Ties of blood ; a man will not desert his friends. 

The true religion is accepted for foiu reasons ; — 

(1) Miracles. 

(2) \\Tien the externals of w’hat a man is called on to accept are 
a proof of the truth of what is hidden from him. 

(S') Proof that compels acceptance. 

(4) When the end agrees with the beginning ; what comes later 
cannot be doubted wlien the earlier is true. 

None of the first six reasons apply to Cliristianity. 

Another writer attacks the Muslim position that there can be no 
likeness between the Creator and the creature. He argues that Gotl 
and the sun both exist ; they differ because God is the cause of His 
own existence and the sun is not the cause of its existence ; but the 
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existence is the same in botli cases. Two of the pamphlets seem to 
be extracts or summaries from the system of theology by Abu Ishak: 
b. ‘^Vssal, or they may be by other members of the family. An article 
in Orienlalia deals tlioroughly Avith this family and its writings. Galen 
is quoted as saying that among the Christians are many good persons 
Avho display the highest virtue constantly, not only men but 
women also. 

Al-Rau'dat al-Tibbii/at consists of fifty definitions or descriptions, 
ranging from five lines to five pages, of ideas in logic, psychology, 
and medicine. The style is easy and the facts reliable, though the 
author was not a great philosopher. His account of the Platonic 
theory of sight is practically a translation of Plutarch, De Placitis 
Pkllosophorum, 4, 13. He exa^erates a little in saying that Plato 
taught that a man had three souls, a rational connected with, thought, 
an animal connected with anger, and a vegetal with desire. 

The author quotes a few lines from his father's book, al-Kdji : — 

Lo\'e often arises at the sight of lovely bodies when desire awakes 
and the longing to be united with them grows. This union is one of 
the chief causes which Aveaken and emaciate the body and bring it to 
mortal illness. This hahit has its seat in rea.son ; it unites all fatal ills, 
anxiety, sorrow, and degradation. The Avorst of this habit is that it 
makes the rational the s€r\-ant of the animal soul. It makes a ba.se 
slave master of a noble lord. One effect is to cause many diseases. 
It is the worst habit for it incites to pleasure and brings punishment 
on one addicted to it. It degrades and blinds the soul for it blinds 
thought tOl it brings man down from that rank which he shares Avith 
the angels to the rank of a pig ; Ijecause desire of gluttony and 
impudence overcome the rational soul and make it a .sen-ant. Just 
as if a great king were degraded under a base slave. 

These books are well printed aud mistakes are rare. The editor 
has corrected the grammar of his texts but records the manuscript 
readings in the notes, though one can never tell whether the offences 
again.st grammar are due to the autlior or to a careless copyist. At 
times one questions the improvements. All the books have indexes, 
but some names liave been left out. 

A. S. T. 


lux al-'Ar1v, Mahasin al-M.ajalis. Texte iirabe, traduction, et 
commentaire par Mioitcl Asix Palacios, pp. 106. Paris : 
Geuthner, 1933. 00 francs. 

Professor Asin Palacios claims that this pamphlet on the mystic 
life is important because in it for the first time a clear distinction 
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is madn between the no-vice and the adept. Earlier mystics had said 
as much, but this booklet makes the division fundamental. It was 
written not as a guide to the aspirant, but as a reminder to the gnostic 
•who had attained to the intuitive knowledge of Grod. A paragraph 
is given to each station of tlie mystic life, anxiety, fear, abstinence, 
patience, etc. ; but these are for the common herd. Hope and desire 
are among the weakest stations, for the adept is above them, In 
love the van of the profane catch up the stragglers of the elect, who 
need only laiowledge and love. 

The book is not a treatise on the higher life, but a collection of 
notes, some profound and some verbal conceits. The lesson is driven 
home by an anecdote and a scrap of poetry. The arrangement is bad, 
the text is concise to obscurity, and the meaning given to some common 
words is uncertain. 

The editor has added a life of Tbn al-‘Ajlf, those passages in 
al-Futuhat al-Makkiyat in which he is mentioned, and notes dealing 
mostly with technical terms or with persons. The editor had two 
MSS. of the book ; he has printed one with all its obvious errors (the 
\'owels are mostly wrong) and .some of his own, and has put the variants 
of the second in the notes. The translation of the prose is good, though 
the Professor would be the last to claim that he has solved all the 
puzzles in the text ; that of the verse is not so good. He has paid 
no attention to metre and has printed verse.s which do not scan. 
The text is not metrical though the variant is in p. 83 penult., 
p. 87, 1. 9, and p. 90, 1. 3. In p. 78, 1. 1, it is the variant whicli is trans- 
lated, without any indication of the fact. In the two lines on p. 80 
the ceesura is in the wrong place. The verses, p. 91, 1. 26, andp. 92, 1, lo, 
26 -will not scan. In places there are mistakes. Dhmub is “ sins ” not 
“ voiles “ Un amour si ardent qu’il rende maladc le emur sain ” 
should be “ a lover sick with a sound heart’’ or “sick at heart, 
healthy’’ (38/81). “Le supplies qu’k vous autres donne la mort” 
should be “ the torture with which you are content ’’ (40/83). Nothing 
in the text corresponds to “ et il n’est pas une aeule d’enti's elles qui 
ne soit pas un hieufait de Lui’’ (49/90). “ Tu m’as fait aimer mes 
ennemis ’’ should be “I loved my enemies’’ or “Thou lovedst” 
(50/91). 


A. S. T. 
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Khabaya l-Zawaya. History of Saidaiiava. (Dociunents relating 

to the patriarchate of ^intiooh.) By Habib Zayyat. pp. 12 -f 296. 

Imprimerie de Saint Paul. Harissa (Lebanon), 1932, Agents : 

Luzac and tto. 10s. 

Tliis book is oue of a series of monographs on Syria published 
by the review af-Masnrral. Saidnnaya, a .small town less than a day’s 
journey north of Damascus, was formerly a great place of pilgrimage. 
A picture of the Virgin wa.s the attraction. Xothing is kno«m of the 
early history of the place. The people were Jlelchites, accepting the 
decLsions of the council of Chalcodon, though they welcomed pilgrims 
of ail sects and apparently let them have their own altais in the church 
of the \irgin. It was not till the seventeenth century that they were 
admitted into communion with Rome. Legend has been busy and 
given tbc town a church for every day in the year and made Luke the 
painter of the picture. This came to the chiuch miraculously (part 
of the tale is borrowed from Jonah), when stolen it turned into flesh 
and wa.s brought back by the astonished thief, it cured a Muslim 
king of blindness, and worked many other wonders. It sweated a 
healing oil and the vessel into which this dripped was always full 
however much was taken away by pilgrinrs. The pictui'e disappeared, 
apparently in the si.vteeuth century. The convent with the church 
was situated above the town and for long contained both monks and 
nims. The eighteenth century removed this scandal. 

The author is a i^instaking and lucky searcher and lias ransacked 
libraries and literatures. Pilgrims from Europe, obscure Arabic poets, 
as well as church records have proiided him with material. The 
illustrations are poor, there is no plan of the clnirch, and at times 
the arguments are not cou\-mciiig. It is po.ssible that some of the 
tribe of Kalb settled in Saidanaya, but it is not proved. Sometimes 
the book is wordy and succumbs to the lure of rhymed prose. Still 
it is thorough. There are list.s of bishops of the town, of superiors 
and mother-superiors of the convent, and descriptions of all the 
religious buildings. There is something for all tastes. A chapter on 
the ivine for which the place was famous, church quarrels with rich 
ecclesiastical cimses, modern Arabic prose and verse to delight the 
philologist, letters fiom and to cardinals, and legends. It may be 
noted that a sultan provided post horse.s for the envoys of Christian 
kings to visit Jerusalem and Saidanaya. An old woman related that 
.she remembered in her childhood the burning of nearly all the Syriac 
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luaiiuscriijts in the convent lest Syrians {? Jacobites) sboukl make 
them a pretext for seizing the church. It took more than four days 
to burn them. 

Enough has been said to show that this is a book of varied interest. 
The rendering of European names is capricious. 

A. S. Tai'ri'ON. 


On Ancient Central Asian Tracks. By Sir Anbel Stein, pp. xxiv 
4- 342. Loudon : ilacmiHan and Co., 1933. 31s. 6d. 

Sk A, Stein’s first journey dates back to 1900, and 1933 found 
him stiil exploring one of the remote and little known borderlands 
of Persia. Even making abstraction of his earlier works of erudition, 
liis minor articles, and the voluminous annexes of his later works, we 
can estimate at several thousands of pages the actual records drawn 
up by him on his travels — 

Sand-buried Ruins of Khota^i, 1903, 8°, 503 pp. 

Ancient Khotan, 2 vols., 1907, 4°, 621 pp. 

Ruins of Desert Cathay, 2 vols., 1912, 8'’, 546 + 517 pp. 

Senndia, 6 vols., 1921, 4°, 1,580 pp. 

Innermost Asia, 4 vols., 1928, 4°, 1,159 pp. 

Most of these books are out of print, the cost of the larger works 
is prohibitive to an average student, and could the latter even procure 
them he would need be a perfect master of his hours and days to 
read through this mass of information. 

Moreover, Sir A. Stein's peregrinations were never in a straight 
line : he constantly returned to his favourite sites to weave round 
them his complicated cobweb of march routes. So the appreciation 
of numerous passages necessitates constant references to the earlier 
works of the writer. 

"WTio but the author himself could give an adequate picture of 
the genera! results of his travels so as to represent in due perspective 
the more important, and the less important, facts and to join the thread 
wherever it was interrupted by the accidents of seasons and campaigns ? 

The present volume, with its twenty-one well-ordered chapters, 
147 illusti'ations, and a convenient general map is a responsible and 
handy epitome of the author’s life work. 

As stated in the Preface, it is based on the lectures delivered at the 
Lowell Institute, Boston, “in a condensed form suited for a wider 
public.” The lectures, calculated chiefiy on the auditive capacities of the 
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listeners, must unavoklably be less saturated tliau the juatter ^vhicli 
the reader of a book can profitably digest, and this is perhaps the 
only remark as to the general character of the book which might 
have been perhaps a more technical vade-mecum through the sea of 
materials collected by the author. In the liistorical chapter some 
more dates and a table of Chinese dynasties would be appreciated 
by the readers. Some systematic summary of the work done by 
Sh A. Stein’s predecessors and contemporaries would also form a 
desirable background. But, as it stands, the book is an excellent 
introduction to the geography and arohseology of the regions 
surrounding the Takla-makan Desert. 

It is a pity that the author who sometimes uses q to denote 
guttural i (see fig, 112, Qala-i qa‘qu) does not mark it in Turkish 
names, where the hard series of words is so distinct from the soft one. 

V. M. 

A Chrokic'IE of the Early SafawJs ; Being the AfSANu’x- 
TAWARiKH OF Hasan-i RCiiLU. Vol. I : Persian text. Edited 
by C. N. Seddon. Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, vol. Ivii. pp. 510 
{Persian) + 36. Rarocla, 1931. 

No scientific history of Persia is possible until we possess reliable 
editions of the principal sources with necessary notes and indexes, 
and it is paradoxical enough that the more recent epochs of Persian 
history remain perhaps the least known to us. In this respect the text 
edited by Mr. Seddon fills one of the important lacunffi.i It contains 
all that remains of Hasan Eumlii’a Ahsan ul-UncdrVih. On p. 460 the 
author mentions his previous mujalladat, and on p. 141 quotes from his 
vols. vi and ^’ii of wliieh the latter seems to have contained the events 
towards a.d. 1258. We do not know whether all tlie intermediary 
volumes were really completed by the author. In the present volume, 
which, as we may presume, was the only one to possess a permanent 
value, the author gives the history of tlic early Safavids : Isma‘11 I 
(pp. 1-184), Tahmasp (pp. 184-476), Isma’iHI (pp. 476-496), and the 
beginning of Muham m ad Khuda-bancla (pp. 496-505). The con- 
temporary emdence begins with the year 948 (a.d. 1541), from which 
date on, says the author (p. 301), he followed Sliah Tahmasp's camj> 
on aO the expeditions, Hasan Eiimlu adds hardly anything to our 
knowledge of the most important epoch of Shah Isma'il, as expounded 

• a very detailed bibliography of tlie Safavid histories by P. Horn, in Grundrisa 

<1. Iran. Phildloyie, ii, 586-S. 
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in Khwandamir’s Habtb al-Siyar and in tie curious anonymous 
history described by Sii' Denison Boss in JRAS., 1896, pp. 249-3'10.* 
For Shdh Tabmasp we had to rely until now cbiefiy on his own incom- 
plete Mevimrs doum to a.b. 969,® on the second part of the Skaraf- 
miiia, ed. by Veliaminov-Zernov, and on the clear epitome of the reign 
in the introduction to the ‘Ahm-ura. Now that Hasan Rumiu's work 
lies before us the general impression is that it will only partially 
improve (and hardly at all deepen 1) our understanding of Shah 
Tahmasp's times. The bulk of the book seems to have been written 
towards 980/1572. Under the events of the year 958 the author says 
(p. 356) that a sorcerer arrested at the time “ is still in life at the present 
date of 980 ”. Unless this note was added at a later date we should 
think that the events were actually recorded after a considerable 
lapse of time, when it was difficult to remember the details. Under 
some years (cf. 978/1572) are given only records of events exterior to 
Persia, culled from Indian and Ottoman histories {Idris 1). In his 
Preface Mr, Seddon candidly admits that as a historian Hasan Rumln 
“ is unsatisfactory because he omits so much that might be interesting 
and usually fails to explain the real causes of the expeditions which he 
describes ”. Hasan Eumlu stands certainly far below Shah ‘Abbas I’s 
historian Iskandar-munshI whoso ‘Ahni-dra is a real mine of multi- 
farious information and who has a clear vision of facts and of 
geographical realities. Hasan Rumlu must have been much less 
intimate at the court and bis characteristics of Shah Tahmasp (written 
after the latter’s death, pp. 488-9) are rather “ bitter-sweet ”. From 
them we learn that in the words of a satirist the favourites of the reign 
were “scribes, painters, Qazvinis, and donkeys”, that the shah for 
fourteen years did not pay his troops, and that “ among the peasants 
of Adharbaijan war was perpetually going on ” ; cf. also p. 455. Some- 
what unexpected, too, is the inclusion in the book of a long letter of 
‘Ubaid khan (pp. 226-232) passing strong censure on the politieo- 
religioue tenets of the Safavids. 

• Sir H. Peveridge, JBAS., 1902, p, 170, suggested as its author Khwiija ‘Abdullah 
llurvuiid, who is known as tho author of a 3'iirlkhi Slidhi. The Ah^ian al-tawfirlkh 
roeords his death and works under 922/1316. However, Murvaidd’a association with 
lama’il seems to be of a later date while the niionjinoua liistory breathes the intimacy 
of a faithful adept. 

2 It was edited by P. Horn in ZDMG., •14. pj). 583-640, and translated by him in 
1891. In an important review Zhukovsky, Zapiahi. vi. 377-383, suggests that the 
Jftimw'rs are only a record of the Shah’s oonvereations with the Turkish ambassadors 
in 989/1561. Ehillott re-edited the Memoira in Sibl. Jndiai, No. 1319, 1912. Both 
editions are full of mistakes. 
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The concluding part of the book, ;\Titten probably in 986/1577 
and speaking of the events which were fresh before the author’s eyes, 
are rather disappointing, The story of the murder of Sultan Ha3’dar 
mirza by the unruly prctorians is .scrappy and partial, and to under- 
stand the events and even to disclose the identity of the chief 
personages we have to wcur to rskaiicliir-mimshl's clear and reasoned 
statement.^ 

The advantage of tiie book is that it is disposed in the form of 
annals and that in the paragraphs concluding each year (necrologies, 
etc.) many interesting minor facts are recorded. 

Hasan RhmhTs style is not very difficult, hut he often indulges in 
unnecessary embellishments, similes, metaphors, and ad. hoc verses. 
A.S an example p. -lol may be quoted where the accusative is sepaiuted 
from its verb by six lines of intercalated plirases. As Mr. Seddon 
proposes to publish a translation of the text we liope he will leave out 
the unnecessary lucubrations obscuring the sense, but instead will give 
a very detailed index of subjects and names. 

Thanks to Mr. Seddon we now' possess quite a readable edition of 
the Ahsan al-taicankh based upon the collation of three MSS. in 
England and the readings communicated from Tehran of three more 
MSS. found in Persia. There are chances that some important variants 
will be found in the MSS. existing in Leningrad. The editor’s notes 
(separate pages, 1-32) show the extent of his historical readings, 
which certainly stood him in good stead during the preparation of 
the A.-T. for the press. The more doubtful element in the notes are 
the remarks on the Turkish names and expressions which abound in 
the text, and more than anvthing else confirm the role of the Turcoman 
tribes under the early Safavids. Some of the words belong to the 
common administrative Turkish stock, probably introduced by the 
Uyghurs in Mongol service, whereas some others are purely Turcoman 
(.southern group of Turkish languages) and cannot be expected to be 
found in our dictionaries of Chaghatay Turkish (belonging to the 
eastern group). Here are some remarks on the notes with references 
to the pages of the text- : — 

5, AllaJi-teimish (= Persian Khudadad) — a rather strange use of 
the southern ^asf, participle of the verb -verm&h, usually Allah-verdi ; 
9, soH in the sense of German “ kaput ” ; 20, govdii “ (squat) trimk ”, 
nothing to do with gSdilji ; 27, qutas anglice “yak ” ; deiivation of 

• ‘AlanSrS, pp. 136-1-il. I hear from I>r. W. Hinz (Berlin) that he has prepared 
a paper on the reign of Ismri'il H. 
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luyhaghji (or lai/kag/iji from /vyh looks doubtful ; 31, if the spelling 
raf is right the word must mean '' nutmeg ” ; Vullers gives rdf as 
equivalent of hazhdr, in its turn explained as l_y 3^^. The text 
may oppose tlie warrior’s armour to the nutmeg carried by a dervish, 
of. Minotsky, iVoies sur les AhlA Haqq, 1921-2, p. 106. Mr. Seddon, 
who gives “ maee, such as carried by dervishes ” seems to have been 
misled by Steingass’s dictionary which gives : “ mace, envelope of 
the nutmeg ” meaning evidently by “ mace ” the outer layer of the 
nutmeg! 40, Kokal/koniil “heart, breast”, JcdkdUash “breast 
companion ”, “ foster-brother ” ; 42, the (“ Uyghux ” ?) form ugliuVi 
(no lengths in Turkish !} is impossible ; read oghVi “ his son ” ; 43i 
the safe reading is qoyun-olumi “ sheep’s death ”, and so the name is 
explained in Evliya Chelebi’s travels, but a number of crossings on the 
Atrak river are called Yaghli-olum, Duzli-olum, etc., which suggests 
for *olum (not found in the dictionaries) some meaning like “ ford, 
ferry”, etc.; on p. 35 stands perhaps also for “nine 

fords ” (?) ; 46, [6d] namad-kdr^ alachnq “ with the felts of their felt 
tents ” ; 48, on the Ozhek, see Shaibdwi-lihdn in Enc. of Islam ; 63, 
the name must be Kub&k, similar to that of several of the Mongol 
khans ; 78, Tavachi, Deny, who has specially studied the word, 
<7oan). As., juillet, 1932, pp. 132-3, translates it by “nuntius, 
messenger, recruiting officer”; 94, explanation of clddana highly 
improbable ; dma both in Persian and Turkish “ seed, grain ” ; 
ald~buta in Turkish “ weeds ” [ala “ spotted, variegated ”, buia “ low- 
growing plants ”] ; therefore ald-dma is perhaps “ seed of the weeds, 
seed of mischief ' with a pun on the name of ‘Alii ; 94, qaytul, probably 
from the root qait- “ to return ”, “ place to which one returns ” ; 123, 
Allandl-heg is one of the many curious Turkish names, from atlandi 
“ he mounted ” ; 123, Taghalay looks all right ; 124, the alternative 
for yasavul can only be jasaviil, not chasavul', 126, yasaq and yasa 
are the same word but see p. 163is for the differentiation of their 
meanings ; yasa “ Chingiz khan’s law ”, yasaq usually “ interdiction, 
tribute ”, but p. 163 the sense is not quite clear : did the two amirs 
quarrel over the booty? 130, kiiskdn, better Jceskdn Pavet 

de Courteille, p. 486, “espece de casse-tete,” in Eussian KHCreKb ; 
140, cJiapan is a sort of overcloak, not necessarily tattered, those clad 
in “ chapans ” = common people; 145, explanation is absolutely 
impossible ; Mikhal-ogblu was cbiefly known as a raider (a^nchi) 
and the word (of. p. HBi,) certainly refers to that speciality ; 156, 
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on chelebi see Enc. of Islam ; 159, the meaning of krivka must be 
“ cuirass ”, “ big drum ” being out of the question. The word for the 
iatter must be *kiailrgd or kaviirga, see p. 211, and as regards the 
pronunciation, cf. Z^far-ndma, i, 722, ii, 434 ; 170, qadaghan “ inter- 
diotion ”, here in a strange use, perhaps ” in strong isolation ” ; 191, 
suksdn exactly means in Turkish “ eighty ” ; -jik diminutive suffix ; 
197, explanation absolutely impossible ; how could soldiers be clad in 
bath-to\vels ? The word is most probably ’^alcTihi, which I met some- 
where in the sense of " cuirass ” (cf. yalchhi “ smooth, polished ”) ; 
211, pronoimce : borghii > boru ; 233, on chaslmayi khvrshtd see 
Biichner's article in Acto Orientalin, ii, 208 ; 249, yalghuz-aghach is 
excellent; “solitary tree”; 255, read: chiialind-glr ■, 299, qaysi 
anglice “ apricot ” ; 316, 320, the well-known shl'a Turcoman tribe ; 
Ch&fni ; 319, if the Sangldkh is right, the business of the chaghdavul 
was also rcconnoitering talat/a-dari ; 32 I 9 , I understand the sentence 
as meaning “ when the fire of conceitedness of .;ilqas, which had gone 
high on account of the wind of his pride, came down, he (Alqas) was 
defeated”; 3'20ij. perhaps: Qiriin-skamkJtaJ . Alqas wont to the 
khan of Crimea’s ; from Azov he sailed for Theodosia in Crimea ; 
334, akJitannaq in Azarbaijan Turkish “to search for”, in Ottoman 
Turkish agtarma “changing trains”. In Persian historical texts the 
meaning seems to be “ prisoners to be exchanged ” ; 335, see Enc. of 
Islam, under Shulistdn ; 347, qidluqchi ; 388, saftd mtihra = Ssk. 
iankha ; 431, Lisklanishd still extant ; 43S, Talaqan, district on the 
upper course of the Shahrud ; 475, I do not see the possibility of 
transformation of hate “the elders”. Perhaps 

*qoy'inchi {qoymickz } ; 478. JliUU* the word is probably Mongol ; 
479, as the verses describe the effect of musical instriunents one would 
suggest buq “horn”, but what to do wdth 483, why not 

leave Shushtar 1 Shu-shtar was known in the old times for its brocades ; 
495, instead of vwgkz4 /Tithe ‘Alam-ara, p. 157 gives a diug 

composed of opium and cannabis indica ; 505, why not “ the heroes 
with all their equipment become dust (clay) ? ” 

The following are some emendations of the text ; — 

9fi, tanka *ta>zga ; Ujo, add ra after H. Khan ‘Allkhani ; I 619 , 
add bu lasfakar ; 17io, zud khwand *zad-va-khwmd ; 84i,, shah- 
savaran *shahsafdr ; llbu. the rliyine requires miWi “ pretty one ”, 
and the fir. 5 t word must have the sense of “caress”, etc,; llSj*, 
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ta’atlitliur ’‘lu thlr ; llSjo, dar zahir *nz zahir ; i41, par-gliamam 
ghamam ; 143, majma'-i firuz *maQimr-i f. ; bid *abyad ; ITSjjo, 
a'zam-i umai'a *a‘azim.-i u . ; mntana“im *muriiaqim ; 2128, 

Diaqarr *m'farr ; 2 IC 2 J, astaran *icsltiuran ; 226i-, fisad-va-zaman 
*fisSd-i z. ; 22%, ‘aqill *ghdjill ; 2505, iiiti?ab Hnti-sdf ; 2678, muqabU 
sjiudan *az mvqabil ; 27Gyi (and in several other places), tufang 
Hufak (mclri atiisa ) ; 2798, ‘iddat-i abl i sunnat *gh,uldt-i akl-i s. ; 
28016, Sblrvan '*Shi>-van {metri causa) ; 289ia, amthal-i kbubau-i 
Bi}’ar Hmsdl khiihdn-i par ; 299i4, ‘alam mata‘ *mutd ‘ ; 340i3, 
margliub *marqum ; 372, ‘aqab-i l)iv-jama *'aqcdaa-yi B . ; sukkan 
*8agfin ; 379, mnstahdar *mustazhir (the editor ought not to respect 
tbo obvious slip in his MS. ; of. 444 ult. mustazkar) ; 385, manqabat 
guy ; 407, raykdt HiaMdat ; 445, kbashidand *chashidand ; 
448, dwjy ’"fauji ; dGSji, Zirih ohand *zirikl clutnd ; 472 ult., avard-gah 
^ordugah ; 490i;, al-musbki!at ^mushktldt. 

Many words appear in the text with unnecessary tasMtis (6 and 
13, lalla ; 7g, murdiyy ; 365, twlyyt *iauliijat ; 379, inna-Yyaju] I 

The corrections suggested in the proper names, etc., are as follows : 
10, Rustam c. Maqsud b. Husain *b. Hasan (i.e. Uzun Hasan) ; 
71, AJchi */jii(1); 73, Shaiiriyan ^SMhrahdn-, 84, Tabas-i inina 
■"T.-i Masinan ; 114, A^rba *OlTdr ( 1 ) ; 141, Sultan Namad Khandan 
'*Mulmnmad Khandan (famous calligraphist) ; 142, M.hal-ogbli 
*‘Mihlial (Michael)-op/iK ; 151, Adrafa ^Adhraina ; ISIg Acha *Qardja, 
tii supra I 5 I 5 ; 171j. The dates are wrong, for after the 16th of 
Jamadi II foUows the 13th of the same month. Very probably instead 
of shanzdahvm must be read ydnzdahvm, but the days of the week, 
according to Wiisteufeld’a Tables, are both wi'ong ; 172, dar hawuli 
[-yf Halab ?] ; 180, K.rchi *Gurji- ; 300, R'nashi certainly *Mar'aslil 
(cf. p. 278) ; 316, Zkm-va-GyTm *Z(igam-m-Girim, i.e. Dzegam and 
Grerai? 317, Ywlag now Yevlalih ; 323, Alus Krd ^Alds'kl'ard ; 345, 
T. Ivar, according to the description the river meant is Sirvan and not 
Talvdr (the latter being a southern tributary of the Qml-Uzan, north 
of Hamadan) ; 361, Lavasan seems to be the author's misspelling 
for Lavdsab < Luarsab, which is the Georgian form of the Iranian 
Luhrdsp ! 352, Arclanuh *Ardanuj ; 355, Barat-Ali (cf. 380, Barat- 
‘AlT) : the usual Turco-Persian form occurring in the ‘Alam-dra is 
Barat-ili “the tribe of Barat”, for Georgian Sa-barati-ano “the fief 
of the Barati family”; 362, Qngra *Qmgrat; 373, Kwr *Gavar; 
376, Arajdq *ATaliq ; 386, Jarandab *Charandab (also well known as 
the name of a ward of Tabriz) ; 386, Y.qa *Yusqa ( ? ), cf. the village 
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of Beskyiisklm still existing in the Turcoman Steppe ; 401, Suj3 
*SuraM; as in the variant quoted ; 422, Wali Baki' *Walt-yi Diydt- 
Bakr ; 438, Haziir-Kham *Uazdr-cham ; 448, Quiumula, in Russian 
^Kohni-m ; 451, In the report ou the famous bottle of Lepanto (1571) 
the name of the King of Spain ^ stands probably for 
Rey Felipe (the last name recognized by ilr. Seddon) and jlj 

is-\vithoutaiiy doubt possible Don Juan (cf. 452, o' j o''»); 

453, M t Russian Olca (pronoimced usually A^-a ) ; 454, in the account 
of the Aurora borealu the Byzantine emperor An.s, contemporary of 
Kobad (488-531) must be Anastase (491-518) ; 466, the weO-Icnovn 
cemetery in Tabriz is not E.ch.l, but *Gajzl ; 459 and 483, Dan 
S.b.stdti, and 483 va «)? Sah.stdti, imdoubtedly Don Sebastian of 
Portugal (1557-1578) (this is another proof for p. 451) ; 460, several 
names of Turkish toums could be improved ‘Alaniya *‘Alh’Iya, etc. ; 
461. Sultan Salim I, read II ; 476;, Qaracha-daghiyan *Qaraja-d. ; 

476 ult. certainly “ Master of the Thrcshhold ” 

or LijJ cs/nT’), and not “Master of the donkeys” (iishaik)\ 480, 
Parcham *Sarchain (W. of Zanjan). 

V. M. 

Sh.ah ‘ Abb.Is I, SA VIE, SON HisToiEE. By L. L- Bellan. vii + 297 pp. 

Paris ; P. Geuthner, 1932, 80 fi-ancs. 

The author, vrho for a number of years stayed in Tehran and Tabriz 
as French consul, devoted his leisure to the preparation of thi.s book, 
which possesses the real ad\'antage of being based on first-hand 
sources. The list of his authorities (p. 293) could certainly be much 
extended, and the sources are used in a rather luieveii way, but very 
happily the basis of the book is formed by a resume of the fundamental 
‘Alam-ara-yi ‘Abbasi uTitten by the official historian of the reign, 
Iskandar-munslil. This ehtonielc as lithographed in Tehran contains 
some 750-odd pages in folio vn'th neither index nor table of contents. 
It is true that the nariutive is arranged in order of years, and the 
marginal notes are helpful, but the mass of facts it contains is over- 
whelming. Any work which sets out to render them handier is welcome, 
and a mere comparison of M. Bellan's table of contents witli any of tbe 
existing histories of Persia will show to what an extent the systematic 
use of the ‘Alatn-ilra has enriched our knowledge of the facts. 
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The book, which belongs to the series of “ Les grandes figuies de 
I’Orient”, appeals to the general reader and has a tendency to be 
“ literary ’’in style. For a student the chief regret about the form of the 
book is its total lack of references to the soiurces and the absence of 
any index. The obvious honafides of the work does not dimmish our 
desire to know the authorities for statements made in the text. 

The author records principally the political events of the reign of 
Shah'‘Abbas, and does not even attempt to portray bis hero’s character 
with its curious blend of unconscious blooilthirstiness, joviality, and love 
of novelty, pageantry, and carousal. Such matters as the adminis- 
tration of the kingdom (cf. pp. 170, 210, 251) and the reorganization 
of the army (pp. Ill, 181) are treated only en passant, but in the 
Introduction (pp. i-vii) M. Bellan makes some happy hints on the 
foundation of the Safavid power created by the pretoiian Turcoman 
tribes welded together by a religious discipline of an extremist shra 
creed ; see the article “ Shah-sevan ” in the Enc. of Islam. 

M. Beilan uses the ordinary French transcription of names which 
tries to imitate the actual Persian pronunciation {Esma'il, modjUihed, 
etc.), and even applies it to Turkish names and words {Torkemdn, 
etc.). This system sometimes leads him astray (p. vi, tayyul for Turkish 
tiyul, or in Persian pronunciation toyul ; p. 2, Tehalial-sotun instead 
of TcJiehel-sotun, etc.}. 

There are many mistakes and misreadings in proper names, of 
which we shall quote only the principal ones using the author’s tran- 
scription (reference is given to pages) : 6, Parnak, Persian *Porndk 
(Turkish : Pornak ?) ; 17, Samnan *Senmidn ; 21, Kur Qur-Khoms 
Kur Qorkho^nas “the blind Q.” (or, rather, in Kurdish: Kv/r-i Q. 
“son of Q.) ; 23, 36, Aslams *Asih>ias', 37, 119, 131, TchakanI 
Tckigam; 45, Chost^-Necha *Liskta Necha; 51, AJichkar *‘Alt 
Chakkar ; 55, Mostandjil *Mand'jtl ; 59, Korill *Girayli ; 61, Senevrl, 
but 71 Solvlzl (same person, probably *Salvanl ?) ; 71, Djangala 
*Tchangula ; 74, Arabgarlu *AmbgiTlu ; 125, etc., Tcbaghur-4-Sa‘d 
*Tchukh.ur-e-tia‘d “plain, depression of Sa‘d’’; 131, Aymanlu 
^Imanlu {iman “wild goat”); 136, 189, Alidjaq *Alindjag-, 137, 
Tchuras *Tekors ; 147, 276, etc., Zanll *Zaynal ; 153, Guig-tchayi 
*Kiirak-tchayi ; 158, Bargchat *Barguchdl ; 162, Esma-khan *Vmi- 
kkan ; 169, Iv-oghhi *Ev-ogklu ; 175, Faridun *Fareydem (locality) ; 
178, bavartchi *hamrlchi ; 180, Sanqar ^Songo^- ; 183, Tarkur-o- 
MarkQr *Tar(javar-o-MaTg<xvar •, 184, Domdom ^Dirndlm; 187, 

XJcbani *Uohm ; 206, Aq-lang probably *Aq-olang ; 226, Qaiinaq 
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(cf. 121, Qarin-yaraq) QarTn-yaruq^; 233, Qarkh-bolagli *Q'irl-h'bulayh 
(“40 springs”); 243, Rr Gedi ; either the transcription or the 
interpretation is wr'ong ; in Ottoman Turkish “ cat ’’ would be Jcedi 
and “cuckold” gi<U\ 257, Qarfarl *Fargliarl: 277, ‘Abdol-‘Aqqar 
*Abdol-GJiaffar : 275, Sahran ‘^Sohran : 277. Gorus Hiarrus. In 
Georgian names : 151, dld^mal must stand for deilaiioli queeir ” ; 
155, Tumanis ^Dmanis: 215, Tayanat ^^Tionetlii ; 216, Gilri *Gori\ 
225, Bachlatchuq is the Turkish name for Imerelhi ; 273, Alqit *Algeti. 

On p. 242 the names of Russian ambassadors to Persia are 
mentioned as “ Kuias Ivan Totorinskj' et Ivan Ivanovitch The 
embassy sent at a very memorable moment of Russian history by 
the founder of the Romanov djmasty JJikhail Feodorovich (credentials 
signed on 23rd llaj-. 1618 = 1027 h.) was composed of the Prince 
{huaz) Mikhail Petrovich Bariatinsky and the nobleman I\'an 
Ivanovich Chicheriu. 

The conversion of Muslim dates does not look very accurate. 
Shah ‘Abbas was born on the Isb of Ramadan 988 (27th January, 
1571, not 6th February) ; be died on the 24th of Jamadi I, 1038 
(19th January, 1629. not 21st January) ; Safi mirzn was proclaimed 
king on the ’JSrd of Jamadi 11. 1038 (17th February, not 16th !). 

V. M. 


Sir Anthoxy Sherley axd his Persian* Auventcre, ixcludino 
SOME CONTEMPOE.UIY NARRATIVE,? REL.ATIN’G THERETO. Edited 
by Sir E. Deki-son- Ross. pp. xxxviii + 293. London : 
Routledge (“Broadway Travellers 1933. 12s. Grf. 

The book consists of an Introduction (pp. i-xxxviii) giving 
a detailed survey of the sources, a biography of Sir Anthony Sherley 
(pp. 1-87), an amiex (pp. 91- 249), reproducing three different records 
of Sir Anthony's journey to Persia in 1598-9 by the members of his 
party (Parry, A. Pinion, and Manwaring). as well as some other 
documents relating to that journey, and finally a very good Index 
(pp. 251-293). 

There was no lack of WTiters who were interested in the adventures 
of “the Three Brothers ”, but the last book on them was written in 
1848, and the matter certainly required a reconsideration in the light 
of the materials found since then. Each page of the prefatory chapters 
bears witness to the editor's long familiarity with the subject. The 
texts already known Imve been collated with the originals, numerous 

VOL. VH. PART 2, 30 
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facts and details have for the first time found a satisfactory explanation, 
and many a new trait has been added from the recently discovered 
sources. 

The story of the three Sherley brothers has been very popular 
even outside England, but few people have had the occasion of getting 
to the bottom of their notoriety, and it is no small merit in Sir Denison 
to have courageously summed up the impression which one cannot 
fail to gather from his hero’s fasematiug but imedifying career 
(pp. 86-7). Sir Anthony possessed all the pluck, daring, and enterprise 
which in adventurous times lead people to accomplish great deeds, 
but there was in him some essential lack of constancy and 
perseverance. Jumping from one enterprise to another, quarrelling 
witli too many people, and easily abandoning his protectors, he finished 
up by preparing a betrayal of his own brother in whose house he was 
staying {p. 80). 

Persia, as a geographical entity, occupies a rather unimportant 
place in Sir Anthony’s life. He left Baghdad for Persia on 
4th November, 1598, and by June, 1599, was leaving the Shah’s 
kingdom on his northward journey. His further diplomatic association 
with Persian interests finished about May, 1601, and out of this time 
he actually lost some six months in Russia. 

Sir Anthony's decision to go and offer his sword to Shah ‘Abbas 
came as a flash when he met a Persian merchant in Venice, but it is 
not clear whether he had time to secure for himself some unofficial 
mandates for the plans he developed on the spot. His chief idea was 
to bring about a rapprochement between Persia and the European 
Powers who were equally interested in the weakening of the Ottoman 
Empire. Here he was on the path already trodden by the Popes at the 
time of the Mongols, and by the Republic of Venice at the time of 
Uzun Hasan. Indeed, the Emperor Rudolph, after the passage of 
Sir Anthony and his colleague, speedily sent his own embassyto Persia, 
hut owing to the remoteness of the two lands nothing tangible resulted 
from the idea, and in 1606 Rudolph concluded a peace with Turkey. 
On the other hand, Sir Anthony's own country was from the beginning 
iiuli.sposed to upset with regard to Turkey the policy of peace on which 
British trade through Aleppo depended. 

Much less light is shed by the documents on the subsidiary plan 
of striking a blow at Portugal, by diverting the spice trade of the 
Indies (pp. 41, 240, 246) to the route passing through Persia and Russia, 
and more directly by inciting the “ King of Lahore ” (i.e. the Emperor 
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Akbar) to make war upon the Portugviese. In both respects 
Sir Anthony’s suggestions were in the line of English polities ; the 
transit trade through Eussia was the object of British endeavours 
since the times of A. Jeiildnsoa down to those of J. Hanway ; with 
regard to Portugal only some twenty years later the combined Anglo- 
Persian forces destroyed the chief emporium of the Portuguese trade. 
Hormuz. But even here Sir Anthony had more than one string to 
his bow, for Gouvea in his Relatio?'. (1611) praises him for his plan of 
diverting the silk trade from the Baghdad-Aleppo route (in which the 
British were interested !) to the maritime route Hormuz-lAsbon ! 
Of. also p. 242, where Sir Anthony speaks of a “ mighty blow to the 
king of Spain ”, while the duplicity of such a plan from the outset did 
not escape the attention of the French ambassador in Rome (p. 49). 

The editor irses a rather non-committal expression with regard to 
the introduction of artillery into the Sh^’s army with which the 
Sherleys are credited (p. 20). But here Purchas’s enthusiasm over the 
“ prevailing Persian who has learned Sberliaii arts of war ” must be 
confronted with llanwaiing’s decisive statement (p. 222) : “ Although 
there are some which have written now of late that the Persians had 
not the use of pieces until our coming into the country, this much 
must I write to their praise that I did never see better barrels of 
muskets than I did see there.” Sir Anthony’s interpreter Angelo, 
interrogated in Venice, said (p. 29} : '* The Shah has some cannon, 
having captured many pieces from the Tartars ; moreover, there is 
no lack of masters to manufacture new ones, these masters have 
turned against the Turk and have come to serve the king of Persia.” 
As regards Persian sources, it is known, for instance, that artillery w-as 
used by Shah Tahmasp at the siege of Ottoman towns in Aumenia 
during the campaign of 959/1552. 

The three relations of Sir Anthony’s companions contains several 
very interesting details on Persia imder Shah 'Abbas. Particular 
thanks ai'e due to Sir Denison for reprinting in his translation the little 
known report of Abel Pinion whose identity he has disclosed for the 
first time. However, the route followed by Sir .iVnthony's party from 
Baghdad to Qazvin requires some further study. 

Here are a few suggestions on the text ; — 

p. 72. Gouvea’s words must not be understood in the sense that 
Rudolph’s embassy was the first Christian embassy umler the J^fands. 
Portuguese embassies to Persia are mentioned under 958/1551, 
982/1574, and 984/1576. 
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pp. 105 and 179. The island lying on the way from Zante 
(Cephallonia) to Crete, at two to three days from the latter, eannot 
be Mount Athos. 

p. 130. The note does notscem to suit tie passage. 

p. 180. Chorses can stand only for a plural of chaush. There were 
no qurchis in Turkey so far a.s I know. 

p. 174. Pinion’s narrative can refer only to the situation in Russia 
at the time of his visit (towards 1600). In the text the names Boris 
and Rorik must, without the slightest doubt, change places : ‘’The 
present Emperor is called “Boris ” (i.e. Boris Godunov) and his son 
Feodet Boriaoich (i.e. Feodor Borisovich) It is further true that 
Boris was elected Tsar after the extinction of the Rurik dynasty 
which ended with Feodor Ivanovich. Therefore “ the Emperor reee?itly 
dead who was called *Rorik Feritelli ” can be no other person than the 
last Tsar {Ferit = Fedor). 

^ an echo of Sir Anthony’s passage through Moscow a special 
point was included in the instructions (dated 12th September, 1600) 
which Boris Godunov gave to his ambassador, Prince Zasekin. sent to 
Persia in company with the Persian ambassador Ph-qnli beg, who was 
returning to his master. The Mu8CO\dte envoy was to explain that : 
“ Loving his brother, His Majesty Abbas shah, H.M. the Tsar dismissed 
his ambassador Isen Aley (“lilusain ‘Ali) and the Englishman Don 
Onton (*Don Antonio) from his country, from Moscow to the Dvina, 
(namely) to the anchorage of Kholmogory, and thence ordered to let 
them go on ship by sea. . . . H.M, the Tsar told them not to travel 
by Lithuania (i.e. Poland) because the king of Lithuania Zhigimont is 
at present at peace and in friendship with the Turk ; no sooner would 
they be allowed to go there than Zhigimont . . , would arrest them and 
send them to the Turk and thereby a damage would result to Abbas 
shah, The Shah’s ambassador Perlculy-beg (“Plr-quli beg) has received 
in Moscow similar explanations,” Veselovsky, Pamiatnihi diplo- 
maticheskikh snosTieniij, ii, 1892, p. 61. It is further interesting that 
in the same instructions Boris Godmiov expresses his willingness to 
join the anti-Ottoman league, and more prticularly to be united with 
Shah ‘Abbas and the Emperor Rudolph, 


V. H. 
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Persia. By Sir Aexold T. Wixsok. pp. xvi + 400. London : Benn 
(The Modern World Series), 1932. 21s. 

There exists no good book on present-day Persia, nothing, that is 
to say, of the standard of Curzon's T\-ork. Most of the residents in 
Persia probably feel hampered by the discretion they oire to their 
respective administrations. On the other hand, the increasing rapidity 
of communications seems to have considerably impaired the 8.cumeia 
of occasional travellers, rarely acquainted with the language of the 
country, and standing no comparison with their famous predecessors. 
Sir Arnold Wilson's long connection 'ndth Persia in the various positions 
which, in the course of his brilliant career, he has occupied gives him 
exceptional opportunities for filling some of the gaps in our knowledge 
of the kingdom of the Shah. The readers of hi.s hook will certainly find 
in it much instructive information and many incisive judgments which, 
even if not always incontrovertible, are interesting as refleotinfe 
strong personality of the author. And if none the less the book is open 
to some criticisms, it should be remembered that Sir Arnold has 
volunteered for a task which no one yet has ■ventured to undertake. 

" The primary aim of the volume,” it is stated in the Preface, ‘‘ is 
to throw some light not on the history of Persia, not on the 
characteristics of the country as it was twenty or even ten years ago. 
but as it is to-day." Remembering that the country is just passing 
through a stage of rapid evolution, we may wonder how this pledge 
could be fulfilled at a lesser cost than by refreshing on the spot the 
recollections derived from the former state of things. The author 
avows that ” no attempt is made in the book to deal critically -vdth 
ephemeral situations, nor to portray the features of the leading figures 
on the political stage,” but while taking notice of this restriction 
one feels a regret that thereby the programme is considerably narrowed. 

In fact, many important sides of the life of modem Persia are too 
rapidly treated by the author whereas long passages arc devoted to the 
remote epochs deliberately , excluded from the plan of the book. 
Of the chapter on military forces (pp. 313-348) eight pages give a brief 
outline of the Pahlavi reforms, while tiventy -seven pages are occupied 
with quotations beginning with Plato, Herodotus, Arrian, Xenophon, 
etc. Many of these texts, meant to stir the military pride of the 
Persians, are not even very conclusive as regards the object in view. 
The situation under the .^afavids was much more complicated than 
the quotations might suggest : even the assertion of the “ pure 
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Persian descent ” of Shah Isma'il (p. 32) is highly doubtful. As regards 
Nadir, his official history constantly opposes “ the army ” to the 
Persian {Qizilbask) population, and Sir Arnold himself quotes (p. 319) 
Hanway’s testimony on the queer composition of that army. 

Similarly in the chapter on literature (pp. 163-196) a very scanty 
account of the present-day literature occupies the first eight pages, 
while the rest of it treats of much older times and contains a good 
deal of fortuitous or questionable matter. Can one really regard as 
cbaracteriatic of the great Firdausi the passage “ anticipating the use 
of armoured cars driven by oil ” — ^which even as an interpretation of 
the text is not quite correct ; for according to Firdausi Alexander 
invented only a sort of camouflaged “ Flammenwerfer ”. The attempt 
to fit the epicurean pantheistic Hafiz into the spirit of the Psalms 
(p. 182) is also uncouvincing. 

The introductory part of the book {pp. 1-50) contains many records 
of Plato, the Hittites, Benjamin of Tudela, the Mongols, etc., while in 
the description of Persia Khoiasan is not mentioned, and in the chapter 
on the Persian people nothing is said about the actual distribution of 
diSerent tribes and minorities (the Turkish speaking Azarbaijan !), 
the unification of which is one of the most important tasks of the 
present regime. 

The best chapters are those concerned with Agriculture, Cbrnmeroe, 
Communications, Irrigation (the last two particularly interesting !), and 
other aspects of the material activity of the population. But here, 
too, some of the most important questions arc only slightly touched 
upon. The author rightly thinks (p. 66) that reform of the system of 
land tenure ” is an essential preliminary to the maintenance of a larger 
population in Persia, but leaves the reader in the dal’k as to the 
characteristics of that system, on which the whole fabric of Persian 
society rests. Speaking of the oil industry in Persia (p. 96), he says 
that, “ in view of his official and personal connection with the g^o^rth 
in Persia of this remarkable enterprise,” he “ hesitates to estimate its 
efiect upon the life of the Persian nation ”, and quotes the opinion of 
” a competent and impartial Afghan traveller ” which is certamly 
far from exhausting this important subject. The book appeared just 
before the most sensational crisis in the negotiations between the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Co. and the Persian Government broke out, but 
nothing in the book explains or even foreshadows the possibility of 
such a contest, which has now been happily brought to an end, but 
which had long been smouldering under the surface. 
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Two chapters on "Currency and Finance” and “National 
Accounts” have been contributed to the author by Mr. P. Hale of 
the Imperial Bank of Persia, and printed (pp. 252-312) “ substantially 
os they came from his [xju”, These chapters, in some parts over- 
lapping with the author’s own. represent a real advance in our know- 
ledge of Persian economics ; the present-day financial situation 
is well explained in them and organically linked up with the 
immediate past. 

The limited scope of the review prevents us from going into the 
personal commentaries and %'ie\v8 of the author. His general tone is 
that of unbounded sympathy and admiration for Persia (pp. 127, 
143, 168, 194, etc.), which is sometimes expressed too unconditionally. 
To say that Persia " has a literary heritage of a quality, variety, and 
extent to which no other Eastern country can lay claim ” is certainly 
unjust towards China in the first place. That the literary standing of 
the leading Persian newspapers “ is notably higher than that of their 
Turkish and Arabic contemporaries ” is also hardly exact. Evidently 
somewhat similar feelings account for the author’s protest against the 
international attempts to curtail the production of opium in Persia 
(p. 60) : “ Tlie existence in Western countries of a few weak-minded 
drug addicts is a poor excuse for undermining by liatassing legislation 
the sturdy individualism that is one of the most enduring assets of 
the Persian race.” Here wc would only quote the testimony of the 
author's collaborator, Sir. F. Hale {Frmi Persian Uplands, 1900, 
p. 35) : “ Bii'jand has an unusual number of beggar women, young 
and old, and every day I am assailed by their shrill entreaties. I am 
told that in most cases opium, directly or indirectly, has led to their 
undoing. " Finally, an adequate summary of the happenings of 1919- 
1920 would necessitate a much more complete study of all available 
sources ; the author himself after a rapid siuvey of the events abruptly 
breaks off the paragraph. 

No need to go into the occasional misprints and minor misunder- 
standings in the text. Such matters in a book appealing to the general 
reader have little importance indeed. But on p. 164 the introductory 
note is not supported by the quotation from the Iran-shahr. 


V. M. 
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Biblioorafiya Vostoka (Bibliography of the East), I, 1932. pp. 143. 
Leningrad, 1932. [In Russian : table of contents in Russian and 
English.] 

This periodical, published by the Oriental Institute {Institxit 
Vostohovedeni-jja, former Musee Aaialiqw) of the Academy of Sciences 
of the U.S.S.R., has no preface to explain its programme, but its 
purport will be seen from the titles of its sections, as given in the 
English table of contents : — 

(1) “ Literary reviews,” under which evidently come more extensive 
studies in some particular fields. In the present fascicle N. A. Belgorodsky 
(p. 6-20) analyses the first twenty-five quarterly and half-annual 
reports of the Persian Ministry of Finance (years 1922-9) and mentions 
the particular subjects and questions on which these documents tlirow 
light. 

(2) “ Thematic bibliography,” distinguished from (1) only by 
the smaller size of the articles : Romanization of the Mongolian 
script, Ahnanachs of the Persian Ministry of Public Instruction (the 
latter by Belgorodsky). 

(3) Manuscript collections and Archives : Library in Tubingen 
(after Weiaweiler), Central archives of the Uzbek Republic in Tashkent 
(a valuable description of different categories of legal and economic 
documents by M. Izakson). 

(4) Reviews of books, both in Russian and other European 
languages. Professor Oldenburg is rather hard on Sir A. T. Wilson’s 
A Bibliography of Persia, of which he criticizes the incompleteness 
and the fortuitous character of some entries and omissions. 
Professor Oldenburg’s criticisms, as a matter of fact, are directed 
chiefly against the title of the book which, of course, even as a 
bibliography, does not cover the whole field of Persian studies. But 
Professor Oldenburg seems to overlook the utility of the book as a 
very complete list of European works on geography and history of 
Persia — which would have better remained without the addition of 
casual items on literature and linguistics. 

Other interesting reviews are of Kadelbach's book of Turkish 
rural economy (Eavichev), of Khudidada's Persian novel from peasant 
life (Rostopchin), of old Turkish doenments from Chinese Turkestan 
(Professor Malov), of M. Cohen’s book on Southern Ethiopian dialects 
(Professor Krachkovaky), etc. 

(5) ‘’Annotations on the books ” — same as (4), but much shorter. 
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(6) Bibliogi'apliy of periodicals : very useful enumeration of 
contents of some Persian, Arabic, Turkish, Japanese, Chinese, and 
especially Russo-llongoliau journals. 

(7) General bibliography (pp. 132-141) gives a systematic list of 
Russian articles and books on each of the countries of the East, 
published in 1931. 

(8) List of foreign periodicals received in the Leningr’ad libraries 
in 1931-2, 

On the whole this bibliography, prepared by qualified scholars, is 
an invaluable reference book to many scattered and hardly accessible 
materials, both in Russian and in the Oriental languages. The general 
trend of the literature qiroted and analysed is social and economic, 
but one must admit that exactly these aspects of Oriental life are less 
kuorvn in the West. Abstracts of Oriental documents like those by 
N. A. Belgorodsky, requiring much patient and ungrateful research, 
are particularly welcome. V. M. 

Bibliogbafiya Kitaya. a bibliography of China. By Peter E. 
Skachkov, pp. xxiii + 843. Moscow-Leningiad : The State 
Social and Economic Editorship, 1932. 

The author, who is the head librarian of the Institute of Oriental 
studies at the Academy of Scieucies of the U.S.S.R., further explains 
the title of his work as “ A classified List of Books and Articles on 
China in the Russian language, from 1730-1930 

The importance of this capital work is best apparent from the 
number of its entries : 10,248 (d- 544). The material is disposed in 
an elaborate but convenient system under the headings ; A. China : 
Nature and Geography, Inhabitants, Technology, Economics, History, 
The Powers and Cliina, Social Structure of China, Chinese Revolution, 
U.S-S.E. and China, " Ideology " (philosophy, religions, law, press, 
literature, arts). Sinology ; B. Manchuria, vnth practically the same 
subdivisions, pp. 707-843 contains the authors and subject indexes 
of the works quoted. 

The author, who has utilized the libraries in Leningrad, Moscow, 
and Vladivostok has gone through 361 different aeries and reviews, 
most of which aie extremely rare. Needless to say that tlie system 
of quotation, abbreriatious, etc. , fully reflects the author’s professional 
qualifications. 

Russian books on special subjects (to say nothing of the articles) 
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have always been difficult to get at. Even their existence, if printed 
in the province, remained often unknown. P. E, Skachkov’s work 
lias for the fiist time systematized and made clear the extent of Russian 
contributions to the knowledge of China for a period of two hundi-ed 
years. His work will certainly become the handbook of students 
interested especially in Northern China. 

V. Minorsky. 


The Nabobs : A Study of the Social Life of the English ik 
Eighteenth-Century India. By T. G. P. Spear. Oxford, 
1932. 10s. 6(?. 

Mr. Spear’s volume is an essay in the by-ways of history. He is 
not concerned with the rise and fall of empires, except in so far as 
they set the stage for his social drama. Nor does he seek to amuse 
instead of to instruct. He deals with all the centres of that almost 
fabulous period of British prosperity and expansion, and seeks to 
delineate the special features appropriate to each ; and above all, 
he wishes to explain how the modern Anglo-India came into being. 

To accomplish this task he has had to read widely ; and although 
he probably would not claim to have said the last word upon his 
subject, he has at all events said the latest, and many of his views 
well merit attention. At Bombay, for example, he points out Low the 
Parsis served as a link between the English and Indian inhabitants, 
providing a common meeting-place, how the social intercourse extended 
to the Muslim merchants of the city, but that a like freedom of society 
was not possible either with the Marathas or the Rajputs. He might 
perhaps, at all events for the earlier days, have found the Ai'meniau.s 
playing at Madras the role of the Parsis at Bombay. In any case 
the whole of his chapter on social relations well deserves study and 
consideration. We regard it ^ the outstanding feature of the book. 
Especially notable is the contrast which emerges between Wan-en 
Hastings, with his large ciicle of Indian friends recognized as such 
not only by himself and his wife but also by his English intimates, 
and the English nobles who succeeded him as Governor-General — 
Cornwallis, informal and void of pride, but strange, ignorant, and 
setting up liis own. people as an exclusive administrative aristocracy, 
or Wellesley, who would not receive the agents of the Indian princes 
more than twice or thrice a year. The changes which such men 
introduced were slow and subtle in operation, but in time they broke 
down the bridges which the merchants of Madras and Bombay, the 
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politicals like Palmer or Kirkpatrick, the administrators like Dimcan, 
M nrr o, and above all Warren Hasting himself, had built up and 
maintained. The reforms vhich the English noble introduced u-ere 
beneficial ; but they cost much in ways that at the time were never 
taken into consideration. j£. D. 


The Making of the >State. By M. RuTHNASWAiir. London, 1932. 

Mr. Buthnaswamy's work lies in the application of west-ern thought 
to Indian political conditions. It constitutes a most interesting, and 
indeed important, contribution to the Indian political problem. The 
difficulty of that problem lies, and has always lain, in the fact that 
great oriental civilisations hav’e tended in the first place to cast 
themselves into the mould not of a political but of a social 
orgauization, They have built up solid societies that have outlasted 
the most devastatir^ conquests. But their states have been flimsy 
structures, superimposed on the society usually by a conqueror, 
and enduring only so long as the conqueror’s might continued. The 
Indian problem lies in finding some other source for its political control. 

To J'lr. Kuthnaswamy, therefore, the state does not appear the 
natural and inevitable framework of ordered human life. He puts 
forward the view that the basis of the Indian state must be not the 
people but the land. He sees as at least one of the major causes 
which have produced political unrest in India that fragmentation 
of holdings imposed by the Hindu law of succession operating in the 
modern economic world. To him, too, I'eligion is an indispensable 
guarantee of the state, and the law courts are its equally indispensable 
guardian, But he <listrasts juries, and would deliver justice and the 
maintenance of the Constitution alike to the care of an independent 
judiciary. The judges should be specially protected from control by 
any political party, and indeed he views the party-system as dangerous 
in itself and unsuited to India. On the other hand, he is convinced 
that in a political sense the caste-system is ruinous, that it has hindered 
every development which might have generated an organic state 
in India, and that flexible classes form an incomparably better social 
foimdation for the political buOding. So many books have been 
written on Indian politics merely to promote this or that line of action 
that a deliberate and thoughtful work such as the present is extra- 
ordinarily welcome. 


H. D. 
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Ismail the Maligned Khedive. By Pierre CRABiTi:s. London, 
1933. 125. 6d. 

L’empire icypi-iEN sous Ismail et l'ing±rance anglo-fran^iaise 
By M. S.iBRY. Paris, 1933. 

These two volumes are essentially different in character. M. Crabitfes 
eschews references and avoids citations from original authorities, 
except to illustrate, in a curious and entertaining way, Ismail’s relations 
with the Porte. His great purpose is to clear Ismail’s character from 
the slighting estimates of Cromer and Milner. He argues strongly 
that the Khedive was no spendthrift because his expenditure was 
devoted to national purposes, and that he was no voluptuary because 
he could not have had time to be one. So Ettle is cei-tainly kno-vvn of 
the private life of eastern, rulers that the second point is not worth 
discussing. But M. Ci'abitfis’ arguments concerning the first are far 
from convincing. A ruler may be a spendthrift even if his expenditure 
is national and not personal ; and when he borrows at 12 per cent 
to finance his schemes, he cannot be suitably defended by denouncing 
the rascality of the bankers who demanded such a high rate. Ismail 
had to pay high for his loans because his credit stood low. Nor was 
anyone deceived by the practice of making loans at a discount. It was 
a device employed time out of mind by the moneylender dealing with 
the rash and impecunious borrower. The fact still seems to be that 
Ismail’s finance was rash enough to warrant the epithet of “spend- 
thrift ”. 

Ismail was a dieamer of great dreams which he lacked the power 
to realize. His real contribution to the development of the Egyptian 
monarchy was his arrangement R-ith the Porte by which the Egyptian 
succession was to be regulated no longer by the old Turkish rule of 
the succession of the oldest male descendant, but by the western 
rule of primogeniture. But he desired many other most desirable 
reforms — the economic development of the coimtry, the abolition 
of the corvee, the expansion of his rule to the southward, and the 
destruction of the slave trade. These he pressed on with the utmost 
energy, with little regard for what they might cost. Just as the great 
Muhammad .ili so hastened on the building of the great Nile baiiage, 
that while it looked a most imposing structure the water found its 
way through so that the barrage was valueless, so Ismail (as Baker 
said) was resolved upon the rapid accomplishment of a work that 
would require many years of patient and gradual labour ”, 
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M. Sabiy’s \'oiume is essentially a -work of research. It is ■n-ell 
documented, and, till the author comes to questions of foreign relations, 
is not unfair, except perhaps to Ismail himself. But it is a series of 
chapters rather than an organic work ; and the reader is left to gather 
up for himself the conclusions to be drawn from the documents cited 
and the relations of the different aspects of Ibrahim’s policy. Unlike 
M. Crabitfes’i his thesis is not that Ismail was ruined by Eiuropeau 
rascality, but that Egypt was ruined by Ismail’s folly and Europe’s 
greed. To him the Suez Canal was a tremendous blunder ; and had 
not other causes of difference arisen, he would have approved the 
English attitude to the Canal project. But British policy in and 
occupation of the Sudan, and the establishment of British instead of 
Egyptian supremacy on the equatorial lakes, appear causes of such 
heavy offence as robs all British policy of claims to praise. In fact, 
his- work seems coloured by current political prepossessions. 'While 
M. Crahites throws new and painful light on the conduct and polic}' 
of the Porte, M. Sabiy illustrates Ismail’s policy in Egj'pt and the 
south with much new detail. We hope both will find many readers, 
though we doubt if either represents the definitive judgment of Ismail's 
conduct aad achievement or of British and French policy in Eg 5 y)t. 

H. D. 


Bombay IN THE D.\ys OF Queen Anne. By John Burnell. Edited 
by S. T. Sheppard. London : Haklun Society, 1933. 
Bernard Quaritch. 

The Hakluyt Society has not, we think, strayed into the eighteenth 
century iu its former publications. The present volume fully merits 
this development. John Burnell was at best a second-rate kind of 
man. But he could catch and convey impressions. None of the earlier 
travellers give us so vivid an idea of Bombay in it.s infancy, begirt 
by powerful neighboms, and threatened by enemies in its very heart. 
Like Dr. Fryer, Buriiell found the island desperately imhealthy. 
Two monsoons were “ the age of a man ”. The hospital conveniently 
adjoined the cemetery, and inmates could listen at nights to the 
jackals quaxrelliug over the carcase of a late neighboiu and ‘' think 
what a dainty moreel” they themselves were likely to become. But 
besides these dismal reflections, Burnell has much to say of the work 
going on upon the island. Most notable was that of reclamation. 
In bis time the island was fissui'ed by channels tlirough which the 
sea entered at high tides. But already men were at work building 
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clams between Sion and Dharavi, and between Dharavl and Mablni, 
and preparing to dam the passage between Mahim and Worli. These 
works were no small feats of engineering in those days of limited 
laiowledge and appliances. But perhaps the most striking fact of 
all that emerges from his pages is one to which the editor ‘s knowledge 
and experience add the point. Burnell dwells upon the mortality 
of the island. The burial ground atMendham’s Point was “ a cormorant 
paunch, never satisfied with the daily supplies it receives, but is still 
gaping for more In 1928 a new Legislative Council building was 
being erected at Bombay. The trenches out for the foundations went 
down through layers of bones deposited in the old cemetery; so 
that the legislators of Bombay, in physical fact as well as in moral 
truth, work upon an English basis, British India was indeed bought 
with a multitude of lives. 

Appended to BumelTs description of Bombay is a much shorter 
account of Bengal, with an introduction by Sir William Foster and 
notes by Sir Evan Cotton and Miss L. M. Anstey. But the main 
interest of this second part is the account of the navigation of the 
Hugh and the curious narrative of the writer's efforts to take military 
service with Mir Abti Talib, who was charged by the Nawab with 
the reduction of a rebel against Jahandar Shah. 

The editing of the volume is excellent, and it is illustrated hy 
maps which throw into relief the topographical detail of which Burnell, 
especially in Bombay, supplies great plenty. 


Ceylon under British Rule. By L. A. Mills. Oxford, 1933. 

Some time ago Dr. Mills, W'ho now teaches history in the University 
of Minnesota, produced a very useful account of the history of British 
Malaya. He now follows up that chapter in British imperial history 
by a study of Ceylon under British government. His new volume is 
•warmly to be welcomed. No lengthy s'urvey of the British regime 
has appeared since the volumes of Tennent, written seventy years 
ago and long out of date. Dr. Mills’ work is based less on that of 
his predecessors than on his own researches ; and when we remember 
that since his predecessor -wrote, the records of the Colonial Office 
have become available, the importance of the volume is ob-vious. 

The early history of British administration in the island was 
unfortunate. At first it fell under the control of the Madras Govern- 
ment, which, in 1795, bad not as yet discovered a satisfactory method 
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of administering its Indian territories, Dr. Mills, following the Colonial 
Office authorities, is inclined to make the most of the Madras mis- 
management. Perhaps his readers should make some allowance for 
the fact that the mistakes were investigated and laid bare by a 
commission appointed by the Madras authorities themselves. Nor 
had the island much to gain from the appointment of the amiable 
and incompetent Frederick North as Governor by the Colonial Office, 
while the cinnamon trade long continued to he a Government 
monopoly under the administration of the Crown. It does not really 
seem to be the case that the policy of the Colonial Office was more 
enlightened or better informed than the contemporary policy of the 
East India Company and the Board of Control ; while, if the 
Company’s civil reforms and military laxity generated the Indian 
Mutiny, the Ceylon Government was frequently faced with revolts 
of the Kandyan nobles, down to 1848, and at least until the last of 
these the Ceylon officials were evidently in no closer touch with the 
people of their districts than collectors in Bengal, and far less well- 
informed than collectors in a ryot\vaii province. 

On the whole it seems likely that Ceylon would have been at 
least as well administered under the East India Company as it was 
under Colonial Office management ; while at a later period it would 
have benefited from the lai^e number of highly talented men who 
were to be found in the ranks of the Indian Civil Service. Dr. hlills’s 
volume concludes with two chapters on the cinnamon and coffee trades 
and with a brief sketch of the development of the island since 1885. 
He adds a comprehensive and valuable bibliography. 

H. DomvELL. 


Tee Life of a Mogul Pbincess, Jahanara Begam. daughter of 
Shahjahan. By Andrea Butenschon. With an Introduction 
by Laurence Binvon. pp. xtii->-221. London: George 
Eoutledge and Sons, Ltd., 1931. 10s. fid. 

Madame Butenschon very many years ago published a translation 
mto Swedish of the Kutho^nimd, a work upon whidi we do not wish 
to dwell here. We must admit not to have met unth her name since 
then— at least not within the pales of Sanskrit learning or Indian 
studies in general. 

The book now presented for review is not at all a scientific work 
and can only be very shortly mentioned here. It pretends to be the 
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essential life-story of the Begum Sahib, the eldest daughter of Shah 
Jahan and staunch upholder of Dara Shakoh, and is written in a 
literary style which intends to be highly pathetic and is sometimes 
rather rambling. The materials are all drawn from quite well-known 
works dealing with the Moguls, and the contents can scarcely be said 
to be in any way startling. The notes contain some unnecessary 
mistakes which we need not correct here. 

J. C. 


Crime .<ind Punishment in Ancient Indi.!. By Ramaprasad Das 
Gupta. Books I and II, pp. 69 -f- 168. Calcutta : Book Company, 
1930. 

This work by an author otherwise unknown to the present writer 
apparently is meant to be continued — at least, that is the legitimate 
conclusion to be drawn from the headline “ Books I and II ”. As for 
tills volume it contains a conspectus of Hindu criminal law giving 
a detailed list of the various crimes and the punishments meted out 
to difierent classes of criminals. The contents thus are much of the 
same nature as those dealt with in the late Professor Jolly’s w’ell-known 
volume on “Recht uud Sitte ” in the Gniiidriss der wdo-arischen 
Philologie mid AUertumskunde ; but be it said at once, and without 
any reflection upon, the capacity of Mr. Ramaprasad Das Gupta, 
the older work is still a much more successful one and cannot well 
be put aside because of the issue of this one. It is perhaps not quite 
to be wondered at that a Hindu author should compare the ancient 
Indian criminal laws with those prevalent in ancient and medieval 
Europe aud find those of his native country rather to be humanitarian 
in comparison with those of more western nations. However, quite 
apart from such patriotic sentiment, it must be stated that Indian 
punishments could scarcely be said to be very humane — imless, of 
course, being trampled to death by elephants or cut up with razor-Uke 
blades afflxed to their tusks, being impaled on stakes, etc., could 
desen’G to be thus called. The author in one passage tells us that 
flajing alive was not an Indian punishment, while it was at times 
practised in the ‘VA^'esteni world . It is quite true that Hindu law does 
not know this indescribable brutality ; but Mr. Ramaprasad Das Gupta 
may certainly be aware that it was much in favour with the Turks, 
who ruled India during part of the Middle Ages, and even Jahangir — 
in his sol)er intervals by no means a brutal nature — had it practised 
perhaps more than once. I am not prepared to maintain that it was 
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ever in use 'nith the Hindu Rajahs ; but instances may perhaps be 
quoted even from their States. However, we need not go into further 
details ; be it sufficient to state that the high-caste Hindus, otherwise 
a people of rather a mild disposition, have never been remarkably 
humane as far as criminal law and punishments are concerned. Patriotic 
feeling may dictate such statements, but they are not in accordance 
with historical truth. 

Tlie w’ork, like most books composed in India., is not entirely free 
from small but rather flagrant mistakes. To qnote only one example : 
“ the law of Cornelia de Sicaries ” (ii, p. 47) is not a particularly happy 
rendering of the lex Cornelia de sicariis el veueftcis. 

.7. C, 

The Sivadvaita of Sbik.axtha. By 8. S. Suryaxarayaxa Sastei. 
pp. X -f 393. "University of Madias, 1930. 

This book, dealing with the Sivadvaita of Srlkantha, which is a 
work of authority in Southern India, seems to be a very clever and 
valuable piece of research. In the first chapter, bearing the title 
“Some General Considerations”, the learned author has gone very 
extensively into the problems connected with Srikaijtlia’s life and age. 
Of these, it may be admitted at once, we have but scanty knowledge, 
if knowledge it may be called at all. We are not even aware of w'hat 
caste Srikaiitha might have belonged to, though it seems tolerably 
clear that he was not a Sudra, he himself being responsible for the 
statement that the Agamas are accessible to all castes while the '\^edas 
are not ; on the other hand it is by no means certain that he was a 
Brahmin. South Indian authorities seem to be moar parsimonious in 
bestowing upon us information of any Srlkantha at all, and in con- 
sequence of that we caiuiot be sure about either bis time or the 
circumstances of his life. 

As for the latter ones, they were probably just as uneventful a.s 
those of any Hindu philosopher and founder of a community, be it 
a Saivite one or belonging to any other creed. As concerns the period, 
during which Srlkaptha may have taught his system of Sivadvaita and 
composed his hha^ja on Badarayana’s aphorisms. Mr. Suryanarayaua 
Sastri seems to the present wTiter to have made out a strong case for 
the eleventh or early twelfth century, the age of the great Ramanuja. 
With such an assumption, tie fact scarcely seems to tally that he is 
not mentioned by Madharu in his Su-rvndarsunasamgraha. Such a fact , 
however, most probably loses all importance when we find a quotation 
VOL. vn. PART 2. 31 
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from Srikantha’s Bhasya in a conunentary on the Aghora Siva Paddkati 
(a work belonging to the middle of the twelfth centmy) and also some 
alhisions to Si'ikantha in the worics of Umapnti, who was himself a 
contemporary, if not a senior of Madhava. These facts tend to maldng 
it increasingly probable that Srikaptha was in reality a contemporary, 
even if a less famous one, of Ramanuja ; and thus his work seems to 
possess the venerable age of nearly a thousand years. 

The philosophy of Srikantha is ably and extensively dealt ■with by 
the learned author. We cannot here enter upon any details of his 
exposition, It may be sufficient to quote his words (p. 76) “ that in 
^rikantha’s philosophy we have a system of Samsm which, while it 
has many points in common with the Vi^istadvaita of Ramanuja 
and the Saiva Siddhan-ta of the Tamil country, is yet not devoid of 
distinctive features of its oum. It seeks to reconcile two bodies of 
revelation and exhibit both as conformable to reason ; it is theistio, 
yet not sectarian. Though its arguments may be paralleled elsewhere, 
its conclusions will be found to be its own ; and throughout -will be 
seen a spirit of compromise and eclecticism, such as is characteristic 
of the best Hindu philosophy”. Ko more need be said to awake in 
everyone interested in Indian philosophy a vivid interest in Srikantha 
and his ■work. 

The notes are generally full of useful information, and the author 
quotes several ■works which may be less well known to his European 
fellow scholars. On the Vratyaa (p. 5, n.), however, some more 
atithorities than the late MM. Hara Prasad Sastri and Professor A. 
Charkravarthi — whose paper in the Jaina Gazette is entirely without 
any ■value — ^might have been quoted. j_ CHiEPEKnsE. 


WlLHEU-l PrLCHNER. KUMBUM DSCHAMBA LiNG. 10 X 7J. 
pp. xvi -|- 555. 208 photograph.s + 412 inset ill'ustrations aud 
plan. Leipzig : F. A. Btockhaus, 1933. RM. 68. 

Tibet has monasteries more impressive and more ancient than 
Kumbum (SAm- hbum bya^ns-pa glin), founded late in the sixteenth 
century ; others surpass it in arcbseological and artistic interest, 
and a few exceed its large population of 3,000 or 4,000 monks. But 
“the Dzipa of the 100,000 Maitreyos”, the Ta-erli-ssu, or “great 
tent ” of the Mongols, in Amdo near Kansu, some 700 miles north 
of Lhasa, has the distinction of marking the birthplace of the founder 
of the yellow-hat Gelukpa sect that still dominates Tibet, Mongolia, 
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and Lamaist China. Tsoiig-klia-pa, unlike the previous great- shapers 
of Lamaism, Paclma Sambhava and AtKa, rnis a Tibetan, and at 
Kumbum one may still see the miraculous tree [BM 61), said to have 
.spriuig up from the placental blood shed at the Saint's birth, a sight 
which evoked the wonder of Hue. The name of the monastery is in 
popular belief derived fi'om the incredibly large number of minute 
images on this tree. Tibetan letters or texts have also been 
observed on it. 

Accessible from China and on the high road from Pekin to Lhasa, 
Kumbum has been visited by many Europeans. For three months 
in 1844 the Lazarists, Hue and Gabet. studied there, and Madame 
David-Neel was also a recent inmate (p. 90etseq., Mystiques etMafficiens 

Tibet, Paris, 1929). Hue’s and Roekhill’s accounts were the best 
till Wilhelm Filchuer'a Dus Kloster Kiimhtm in Tibet appeared in 1926. 
Now, as Berthold Laufer's introduction puts it. Dr. FLlchner's 
“ Baby-Kumbum ” has grown to manhood in the present magnum 
opus. It is indeed a veritable monographic colossus and the encyclopgedic 
treatment will command the respectful admiration of the reader. 
Tliree prefaces, penned from Tibet, Chicago, and Peiping, 404 pages 
tightly packed with infomation, 1,706 seholarlj- notes, 208 photographs, 
412 insets Olustratiug architectural, ritual, and other objects, a large- 
scale map of the whole foundation showing in detail its public buildings 
— over thirty in number — its innumerable stupas and private dwellings, 
will sate the most voracious appetite. This volume shares to the full 
the merits and in some respects the defects of, let us say, Waddell’s 
Lanuiism; Kail Baedeker's vade-mecums for the traveller, and the 
encycloptedias ; and it is an inexhaustible mine of well-ordered infor- 
mation on this Lamaistic metropolis of large parts of Tibet, Mongolia, 
and China. 

But Kumbum is no romantic story, as is Sven Hedin s recent 
Jehol. It is a standard library volume of reference : no u’oek-end 
book. Its lavish photographs are excellent, the inset drawings most 
instructive, and the general format admirable, though too bulky, 
and we appreciate the author’s careful and exhaustive notes, especially 
the frequent equivalents in Tibetan, Mongolian, Sanskrit, Pali, 
Chinese, and other languages. Perhaps only the index is somewhat 
slight. The volume deserves a separate Tibetan index with full tran- 
scription, explanation and the like of the many Tibetan words in the 
text. In the absence of such an index much of value in the work may 
escape notice. 
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It would be vain to attempt auy criticism of the immense mass 
of detail provided here. For convenience one would prefer this 
ponderous monograph to be divided into two volumes, one containing 
Kapitel I to VIII, on the buildings themselves, and the other, Kapitel 
IX to XVIII, together with the Anhaiuj, on Tsong-kha-pa, monks, 
festivals, dances and the ethnology of Amdo, etc. Incidentally, the 
Anhang (pp. 376-404) is an excellently written and well-illustrated 
description of the “ Dogpa ” tent-dwellers of the north-east grasslands, 
whose customs and mode of life closely resembles the nomads of the 
Chang-thang, even to the far west in Rupslm. Tanguts and other 
tribes are described. 

The two chapters on the religious dances contain the fullest and 
best illustrated treatment the subject has yet received, but it is rather 
to the unreformed monasteries that we must turn for the investigation 
of their earlier ritualistic forms ; the monastic Cham-yigs, or dance 
manuals, also deserve detailed study. 

A11 interested in Lamaism in its later development mil find 
Dr. Fnehner's Kunjium major indispensible for reference. After 
reading it, they will he as much at home in Kumbum as the Londoner 
is in Westminster Abbey. Some may even regret that Dr. Filohner’s 
monograph lias rendered a personal visit there superfluous. At any 
rate to supplement his information will be no light task for the future 
visitor. Fortunately there still remain plenty of other Tibetan 
monasteries to explore and record. 

H. Lee Shuttlewokth. 


Native Aduisistratiok in the Union op South Aprica. By 
Howard Rogers, B.A., LL.B. pp. 372. Johannesburg : Bantu 
Studies. 12s. 6d. 

This hook is the outcome of long and laborious ploughing through 
years of departmental reports and memoranda, and represents the 
inner history of the Department of Native Affairs of the Union of 
South Africa, its organization, functions, and activities from the 
time of union (1909-1910) till the beginning of 1933. Special chapters 
are devoted to subjects such as : Systems of Local Government in 
native areas. Native land administration, Recognition of native law, 
Native education, Natives in urban and industrial centra, etc., while 
the numerous appendixes give the more statistical information. 

For officials, for students of native administration, and especially 
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for those wishing to qualify in that subject for the University examina- 
tions, this book is most valuable, as it contains the information they 
require in tabloid form, neatly docketed. 

For overseas visitors and the general public who have heard 
vague criticisms about native administration in South Africa, this 
book alone will be of little help, as the reader feels himself perpetually 
hemmed in by pages of governmental regulations, ordnances, etc. 
(very necessary to master if one wishes to formulate or defend a 
criticism in a legal manner), which give little reference to the actual 
context out of which they arose. 

Only here and there, and mostly by reading between the lines, do 
we get a glimpse of the other party in the story — the natives themselves 
and their reaction to the various laws and proclamations. But this 
is to be expected. The author's task (which he has performed 
exceedingly well) was to provide authoritative information, in vade 
mecuni form, on the activities and functions of the Department of 
Native Affairs, not to write a latter history of the natives of South 
.Africa. Thai has already been written {The History of Native Policy 
in South Africa front 1830 to 1927, by Edgar H. Brookes), and should 
form an interesting companion volume to the above. 

A. N. Tucker. 


The Grammar of Tiv. By Captain R. C. Abraham, pp. 8 + 213. 

Kaduna : Nigerian Political Service, 1933. 

Captain Abraham has produced a grammar of Tiv (or Munshi) in 
which the phonetic and tonal system of the language is analysed 
thoroughly. As in so many West African languages, tones and grammar 
are closely bound up together : consequently tones play a very large 
part in this book. 

Readers should not be put off by the appearance of the printed 
page, as owing to the limitations of the press at Kaduna, where the 
book was published, the author has had to make use of types of different 
sizes and kinds to indicate different tones. Reading these varied types 
is a little dazzling at first, but the first stage is soon passed and the 
interpretation of the tones becomes easy. 

The phonetic introduction is not well arranged and there are one 
or two inaccuracies ; the well-worn meaningless descriptions of the 
sound of ng as “ nasal n ” and ■' the letter •« becomes nasalized before 
h and g ” occur once more : it is really time that these were decently 
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bui-iecl. Wiat Captaia Abraham has recorded as a glottal stop, I 
find as merely a diminution of breath force betn'een two vowels and 
no stop. 

I have had au unusually favourable opportiuiity of testing the 
accuracy of Captain Abraham’s work while hi Nigeria, and if the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating, this mixture contains many 
good ingredients. I had Tiv speaker.s on two separate occasions and 
road to them words and sentences from the gi'ammar and vocabulary 
with the pronimciation and tones indicated. There was no doubt 
whatever that the men understood perfectly, for they illustrated by 
action wherever this was possible the meaning of the sentences and 
words read, and repeated them so that I could check the written 
representation. In this way I tested a large number of difficult points 
of grammar and vocabulary with complete success. The work is a 
valuable contribution to the study of tone languages. 

I. C. Ward. 

The Phonetic .and Tonat. Structure of Bfik. By, Ida C. Ward. 

pp. xvi + 186. 8J X 6^. Cambridge : Hefier, 193S. 8s. 6d. 

Dr. Ward’s book has a dedication and au introduction but no 
preface. As the first of its kind in Africa it certainly needs a preface 
and none could be better than 

Fiat Lux. 

It is true that out of modesty this preface could not have been 
penned by the author but it flashes out from the text, so that really 
it doesn’t matter that there is no such preface, At last and yet 
the first of its kind for the West Coast comes Dr. Ward's book on 
the phonetic and tonal structure of Eflk. Four years’ work and she 
is able to present the Open Sesame to the mj-steries and difficulties 
of this tone language. So far only one person has succeeded in passing 
the Government Higher Standard in Efik, now the way is made easy. 

No European, and many have a score and more years to their 
credit in these regions, has been able to speak the language as a native. 
The secret is not that the language was not regarded as a tone language, 
for Goldie gave instances of that in his magnificent dictionary with 
his (Bis. inf) and (Fal. inf) after certain words, and the Rev. Luke in 
Pioneering in Mary Slessor’s Country (he left the Cross River valley 
in 1890) liad an inkling that if one took care of the sounds the sense 
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Tould necessarily take care of itself for he mote "the language of 
the bookless native is accent and only accent”. 

It was known that there were semantic tones, but it was not realized 
that there were also grammatical and s}Titactic tones, and it is here 
that Dr. Ward's pioneering work has disclosed the .secret, made clear 
the hidden difficulties. It is a book that is essential to anyone working 
in the Calabar Province and should be in the library of every District 
Office. Dr. Ward's work will have far-reaching effects, effects which 
will echo through the realms of anthropology and force a re-adjustment 
of outlook. The Efik and the parent stock, Ibibio, have always been 
regarded by anthropologists as primitive people. Can a people be 
primitive whose thoughts are so precise, clear, and logical that they 
have evolved five forms of the aorist tense alone to express their 
shades of meaning ? Neither the language, the thoughts, nor the 
modes of cxprossbig them can be called primitive. Can the people 
who have evolved and moulded their langviage to fit their mental 
needs be any longer regarded as primitive ? 

Her work has also made it abundantly clear that it is useless to 
attempt to wTite native h)Tnns to fit English tunes. In English, the 
sound of the word determines its sense, so it matters not in .singing 
whether tlie tone of the word alters. In Efik the tone of the word 
fixes its meaning, consequently when an Efik sings his o^vn songs 
he sings the words on the same relative tones in his song as be would 
use were he spealdng, otherwise the sense would not be retained. 
In European languages the words are written to fit the tune ; in tone 
languages the time must be made to fit the tones. 

Tlie drift of this idea was expressed by a Yoruba, Dr. 0. A. Johnson, 
WTiting of his own tone language in 1921. ” In Yoruba, vowels are of 
greater importance than consonants, and tones than vowels, hence 
the peculiarity of the language that musical sounds can be employed 
to convey a correct idea of words in speech.” Dr. Ward has shown 
that it is essential to keep the correct relation of sratactical tone in 
order to convey the correct meaning. The meaning is lost if in the 
hymn tune the tune requires high notes to follow low notes where 
the syntax would require a low tone to follow a high tone. 

A moment’s reflection will show the cogency of these remarks. 
Dr. Ward uTites : The subjunctive is like the aorist in form. It 
differs from the Aorist in tone . . .” What a pitfall for wi-iters of 
native hymns. 

It is difficult enough to realize that the only difference in Efik 
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between, “ a teller of tales ” {an honourable calling, as it were) and 
“ he tells tales ” (a sneak} is a matter of tone, the homograph is the 
same for both meanings, e.g. Obuk Mbuk, but to realize that an 
assertion becomes a condition purely by tone has made interpretation 
difficult. One must admire the local interpreters who have been able 
to transpose so easily and readily, while the greatest gratitude is due 
to Dr. Ward for revealing these difficulties and showing how and 
the manner in which they may be met and surmounted. It is thus 
clear that for Efik one must reverse Lewis Carroll's dictum and say 
instead, “ Take care of the sounds and the sense will take care of 
itself.” 

Following inevitably from Dr. Ward’s researches in the part played 
by syntactical tones is the conviction felt for many years, but so far 
neither expressed nor followed by any, that no form of European 
grammar could supply a model upon which to base a grammar for 
a native language and certainly not for one whose syntax is inter- 
woven with tone variation for variation of use and meaning. Dr. Ward 
points out the necessity for a new way of deaUng with such difficulties 
and does not follow conventional lines, thereby giving a newness and 
freshness to her work. 

A methodical examination of the book suggests the following 
comments which might be of assistance in another edition. 

p, 3 ; The replacement of the initial “ k ” by “ t ” in F.lj k occurs 
also in the word “ tiene= follow ”. The parent language has “Idene” 
just as it has “ kiet ”, and never “ tiet ”. ^Vhile the change of “it ” 
into “ r ” is also found in Bkritam (name of a toum) which in full 
is Ekit Itam. 

p. 4 : The nouns given which begin with a consonant other than 
nasal are, with two exceptions, foreign words ; thus : Sokoro is from 
the Portuguese (?); kofinuk, tatabunko, bidak axe all Ekoi words; 
Sitim is a corruption of a European name, probably Cheetham, who 
introduced this token currency, “ bia and tuep ” are the two exceptions 
and in the parent language, Ibibio, “ bia ” appears as “ abia ”. 

p-. 11 : Footnote. “ Mbakara ” comes from theroot “ kaia to rule ”, 
and is applied irrespective of colour, so that it does not mean white 
man, to anyone who rules or governs. As this function is discharged 
by the European it is applied to him. The word still survives in the 
language of the slave descendants of the West Indies, e.g. “ Bakra 
work neher done”. The word used to describe the first Bm-opeans 
to Calabar, the Portuguese, still lingers in Calabar as Potoki, the 
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tern is now applied to the Syrian traders. A white man is called 
A£a owo. 

p. 14 : Ikotauakanda is more generally heard as Ikot Nakanda 
and the “ t ” does not then become a one-tap “ r 

p. 16: The whistle in the “s is in some localities replaced by 
as in the name E/ien. 

pp. 21 and 24: The use of the semWowels '"y” and “w” is 
to be preferred to the employment of diphthongs, because these 
semi-vowels assimilate more readily to the sounds obtained in speech 
and secondly, they act as guide to the European learner. Thus, a 
student will be nearer the correct Efik pronunciation when the verb 
“ to throw down ” is %vritten as “ dwok ” than as “ duok In the 
latter form he is liable to stress unduly the vowel '“u”. 

pp. 27 and 28 : The kymograph tracings also display (a) in the 
top diagram, short vowels ; (b) in the bottom diagram, long vowels. 
It would have been better, to illustrate the long and short consonants, 
if the vowels had been of the same time-length in each instance, for 
it is just possible that the length of the vowels affects by contrast 
the length of the consonant. 

p. 89: “Untranslatable particle.” This e.’jpression is, perhaps, 
a little unfortunate. The Efik are essentially logical and practical in 
the use of their language and the particle “ ke ” appears to be a form 
of the verb “ka” =go. Hence the use of “ ke ” implies motion, 
movement towards. Thus, in the footnote, Enye ke-edi means that 
“ he is moving to come”, i.e. is actually on the way: while the particle 
“moij ” may best be translated by “about to . . .” There is one 
omission in this most excellent work and that is a chapter on the 
plural form of the verb and the tonal structure and pattern of these 
forms. Thus, ” dep bia = buy a yam ” but to buy yams is “ deme 
bia ” : so also “ enye efehe = he runs ” but “ mo efege = they run ”. 

There are a few minor slips of no importance, thus : — 

p. 4: “Ekpri abia” does not mean “plenty of yams”, brrt 
“ small yam 

p. 36 : Footnote. The tones for “ oboij mosquito ” are wrong. 
They are correctly shown on p. 38. The tabular form on pp. 113, 114, 
116, and 119 would be clearer if at the top of the columns were 
printed : — 

1st sing. 2nd sing. 3rd sing. 

and all plurals 

p. 142 : In the example given {-dep hia), and in previous instances, 
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these wol-ds are translated as “buy yams ”, actually they mean “ buy 
one yam If it is intended to say “ buy yams ” then the plural 
form of the verb should be used, i.e. '■ -deme bia 

p. 144: The affirmative “mi ntetie ” is translated as “to sit 
down” : so also is the negative “ mi nkutetie (sit down) ” whereas it 
means “ not to sit down It is noticed that the positive meanings 
in the other examples have been attached to the negative side. These 
should be transposed in the next edition. 

p. 1-52 : “ Nne = mother ” is an Igbo word due to tlie presence 
of many Igbo slaves, lika is the Efik word. 

In conclusion, this work was undertaken and accomplished in 
London. Dr. Ward came out to Nigeria, to Calabar, to carry out 
more intensive research on the spot and to make investigations into 
the tonal structure of Igbo. A series of lectures to native students 
was arranged. The rather bored air of having to listen to another 
European butchering their language gave v-ay, when she started to 
speak, to startled surprise and ended with open-mouthed admkation 
and astonishment. “ Why, that’s just how mother talks, she is one 
of us.” was a comment heard. \\Tiat greater success is possible : what 
surer teat of tho accuracy of the work and methods could there be 1 
The book is essential to all who wish to learn Efik or the parent 
language, Ibibio, for the tonal structme is the same in both. That 
the work would be of great use to students of Igbo seems probable 
because the main tonal features of these two Sudanic languages 
cannot greatly vary when it is realized with what ease members of 
tone languages learn the languages of suiTounding tribes. A Hausa 
has as much difficulty as a Emopean in learning these tonal languages. 

Dr. Ward's m4tier is clearly the investigation of tone languages, 
and most fortunate it is that the grant from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion \s’ill enable her to continue her research work into the tonal 
structure of West African languages. 


M. D. W. Jeffreys. 



NOTES AND QUERIES 
Kava8 

1\ TR. H. W. BAILEY, in his “ Iranian Studies II ” (BSOS., 1933, 
p. 69 sqq.), has made a new attempt to emend and interpret 
the difflnnlt passage of the Iranian Bmtdahisn {AnUeaaria, p. 231, 13- 
332, 1) regarding Kay KavaS. I think his interpretation much 
nearer to the real meaning of the passage than any of the earlier, 
including my own suggestions in Les Kayanides, p. 71. But I should 
now like to propose a few modifications of the interpretation of 
IkLr. Bailey.* 

First, I thus read the final words of the passage : frazawl vlitdi^ay 
nam nihah “ he gave name to the foundling The signs after 
(iradlSay ; DiiuZlSan “ to find ’“) are probably a lapsus calami 
of an old copyist, who has repeated some of the signs of the foregoing 
theme vind~, the Turfan texts in south- 
western dialect have alwaj'S the form vindu^m, which is borrowed 
from the northern dialect- In ordinary Pahlavi of the books, we also 
generally meet with this form ; but the real south-western form 
is to be found in the Pahlavi Commentary to the Vendidad. 
Mr. K. Barr has noted the following occurrences : in Yd. ii, 8 and 17 (of 
the Avestan text), Spiegel’s edition of the Commentan- has (p. 10, 
11. 11, 15, 20) ; the two good Co|)euhagen 3ISS. K 3fl and K 36 

have and in one case the word is written in Persian letters 

above j ; Vd. v, 14, Spiegel, p. 52, 11. 10-11 : ceyoii pa frayarh 
vindih Spiegel, p. 101, 1. 18 : 

Mr. Bailey’s explanation of the words iai-ah. kavaB((y, certainly 
holds. Kow, evidently, the original significance of tlie words kavaS, 
kai^Say, was not wholly familiar to the Parsis ; therefore some 
copyL-it has inserted the explanation a^uriHiij. 

' I foUoTT here and below my owu method ol transcription, ks to the conjunction 
which Mr. Bailey, in accordance with Professor Xyherg. reads apt-. I look upon it as an 
ideogram. In ordinary prose texts this ideogram must certainly bo read a- before the 
enclitic pronoun (a-^, u-i&a, etc.}, but I think the older form wSa- could 1* read in 
metric texts, just as Keo-Persian has conserved older pronunciations in certain cases 
(the iS'l/nl as a long f, etc.), according to the reqiiirciuents of the metre. 
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The last word in 1. 14 of p. 231 in Anklesaria, is to be 
read rdSe. 

Now it appears that we have before us a series of perfect verses of 
eight syllables, taken from some Pahlavi epic on the history of the 
Kayaniaus. Reduced to its main features, the plot must have been 
the same which in Arabic and Persian sources is related in the history 
of Data (v. Les Kayanides, p. 150, and p. 71, n. 4) : a new-born child 
is laid in a box and exposed on the river ; he is found and adopted 
{or recognized) by the king (or the queen). If Mr. Bailey is right in 
reading kavalaJean and in translating “ Overseer of the Pages ”, the 
passage in question must be somewhat disordered in arrangement. 
Evidently the person who delivered the little child to the “ Overseer 
of the Pages ’’ is Uzav himself, but only in the following verse do we 
read that he saw and took up the child. In this case we must suppose 
that the two verses have been interchanged, and, restoring their 
original order, we should read 

Uzav be dtS, stoS, he jtarvdrh, 
pa kavahayan be a^sparB ; 

“ Uzav saw him, took him and had him nursed and delivered to 
the ‘ Overseer of the Pages 

Now, during the proof-reading, Mr. Bailey writes to me that 
he has been able to discover at Paris the whereabouts of the MS. 
of the Iranian Bundahisn which had been in the possession of 
J. Daimesteter, and that, collating it, he has found out that this 
MS. is a copy of a copy of TD, but has a few pencilled corrections 
from the original TD it.self. The Kavat passage reads as follows ; — 

^ H£1 WOVf ^ - ■ ■ 

To this Mr. Bailey makes the following annotations : — 

“ Hence there are three points : 

“(1) jJarrart is now certain. 

“ (2) seems now to be certain, and therefore I doubt 

if the correct interpretation of this passage pai kavatakdn be ... is 
yet found. 
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“ (3) probably means vin^alc and hence confirms your 

reading.” 

Having read this communication, which Mr. Bailey has kindly 
permitted me to make use of, I felt induced to examine the passage 
again, and now I propose to read not pa kava^aydn be a^s’parb, but 
•pa ha'vdhay OjSsarS. The verse of eight syllables is 

irrepiehensible. By this reading, the supposition of an interchange 
of this verse and the following falls away, and I read : 

kavaS [ajSurnay] a>idar ke^uS-e bu8, 
uBa-Sdii pa roSe be hiM ; 

•pa kaxdhay be a^sarb. 

Veav be di8, stab, be parvarS ; 
frazand vi'ndXbay ndm nihdS. 

“ KavaS [gloss : i.e. ‘ child ’] was in a hox, and they put him on 
the river ; the blood froze in [the body of] the child. Uzav saw him, 
took him and had him nuraed ; he gave name to the foundling child.” 

“He gave name . . . i.e. he gave him the name “child”, 
that neutral name sjTubolizing the fact that the origin of the baby 
was unknown. 

The rhyme absorb — parvarS is noteworthy. 


Arthur Christensen. 
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Kha and other Words denoting “ Zero ” in Connection 
with the Metaphysics of Space 
By Axanda K. CoojtARASWAMy 

J^HA, ef. Greek is generaDy “ cavity ” ; aud in the Rg Yeda, 
particularly, “the hole in the nave of a wheel through which 
the axle runs” (Monier-Williams). In Joitm. U.P. Hint. Soc., vii, 
44-5 and 62, Mr. A. N. Singh shows conclusively that in Indian matbe- 
niatical usage, current during the earlier centuries of the Christian 
era, klia means “ zero ; Suryadeva, commenting on Aryabhata, says 
“ the kJias refer to voids {kfiayii sfmya vpa laknildni) . . . thus kkad- 
vinake means the eighteen places denoted hy zeros ”, Amongst other 
words denoting zero are stinyri, Skusa, ryoma, antarikm, nabha, ananla, 
and purm} We are immediately struck by the fact th.at the words 
8iinya“ void ”.andpfirw« “ plenum” should have a common reference ; 
the implication being that all numbers are viituaU}'^ or potentially 
present in that which is without number ; e.vpressing this as an 
equation, 0 = y — a:, it is apparent that zero is to number a.s possibility 


* It may .is well bi' piiinteit nut Imre fii.it nltiioinili • The dcfiiDal iiotnticjii must 
have been in vxistenci; oiid in caminoii use nmoiigst the matlicmuticians long before 
die wlf.i of aii(>lyiiig die jilacv-vaUie jirincipie to a syKrcni of « iiivl names could have 
been cooecived " (.Singh, Iq<'. eif., ji. 61). uiul although u dcciiiial scale has actually 
been found at ilohciijcKlunp (Miiekay, Further E.icavations at Mohenjodaro," 
Jimrn. Jloif. Son. Arts, So. 4233, 1034, p. 222), it is tiy no mcatia the intention of the 
present article to present an .irgumeiit for a S'} I’ni/c knowledge of either the decimal 
system or the concept " zero ” as siioh. Oiir piirijose is merely to exhibit the motn- 
pliysicnl and ontological implications of the terni.s which were later on actually used 
by Arj'abhatn and Bbaskara, etc., to designate “zero”, "one”, and some higher 
numbers, 

VOI.. VII. PAET 3. 
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to actuality. Again, employment of the term ananta with the same 
reference implies an identification of zero with infinity ; the beginning 
of all series being thus the same as their end. This last idea, we may 
observe, is met with already in the earlier metaphysical literature, for 
example Ry Veda, iv, 1, 11, whcare Agni is described as “ hiding both 
his ends ” (guhamano antd) ; Ailareya Br., iii, 43, “ the Agnistoma is 
like a chariot-wheel, endless” {ananta); Jaiminiya Up. Br., i, 35, 
‘‘ the Year is endless [ananta], its two ends [antd] are Winter and Spring 
. . . so is the endless chant ” (ananiam saman). These citations suggest 
that it may he possible to account for the later mathematicians’ selec- 
tion of technical terms by reference to an earlier usage of the same 
or like terms in a purely metaphysical context. 

Our intention being to demonstrate the native connection of the 
mathematical terms kha, etc., with the same terms as employed in 
purely metaphysical contexts, it will be necessary to prepare the 
diagram of a circle or cosmic wheel [cakra, mandeda) and to point 
out the significance of the relationship.s of the parts of such a diagram 
accordiirg to universal tradition and more particularly in accordance 
with the formulation of the 5^ Veda. Take a piece of blank paper 
of any dimensions, mark a point anywhere upon it, and with this 
point as centre draw two concentric circles of any radius, but one 
much less than, the other ; draw any radius from the centre to the 
outer circumference. With exception of the centre, which as point 
is necessarily without dimension, note that every part of our diagram 
is merely representative ; that is, the numlwr of circles may bo 
indefinitely increased, and the number of radii likewise, each circle 
thus filled up becoming at last a plane continuum, the extended 
ground of any given world or state of being ; for our purpose we are 
consideiing only two such worlds — mythologically speaking, Heaven 
and Earth, or psychologically, the worlds of subject and object — 
as forming together the world ox cosmos, typical of any particularized 
world which may be thought of as partial within it. Finally, our 
diagram may be thought of either as consisting of two concentric 
circles with their common radii and one common centre, or as the 
diagram of a w'heel, with its felly, nave, spokes, and axle-point. 

Now in the first place, as a geometrical symbol, that is to say 
with respect to measure or numeration, our diagram represents the 
logical relationships of the concepts naught or zero, inconnumerable 
unity, and indefinite multiplicity ; the blank [iunya) surface having 
no numerical significance : the central point [indu, bindu) being an 
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inconnumerable unity (inconnunicrable, ridmita, because there cannot 
be conceived a second centre) ; and either circumference an endless 
(Hiifoito) series of points, which may be thouglit of as numbers ; the 
totality (if/rrawf) of the numliered, that is to say individual, points 
representing the sum of a mathematically infinite series extending 
from one to " infinity ", and conceivable as plus or minus according 
to the direction of procedure. The whole area [ianm) delimited 
corresponds to place [desu), a revolution of the circles about their 
centre corresponds to time (i-dZo). It will be observed further that any 
radius connects analogous or corresponding points or numbers dh the 
two circumferences * ; if now we suppose the radius of one or both 
circles indefinitely reduced, wliieh brings us to the central point as 
Hmiting concept (that is also "as it wa.s in the beginning"), it is 
evident that even this point can only I)e thought of ns a plenum of 
all the numbere represented on either circmnference.^ On the other 
hand, tliis point, at the same time that it represents an inconnumerable 
unity, and as we have just seen, a plenum, niu.st also be thought of 
as representing, that is as the symbol of, zero ; for two reasons— 
(1) inasmuch as the concept to which it refers is by definition without 
place and without dianensions, and therefore non-existent, and (2) the 
mathematically infinite scries, thought of as both plus and minus 
according to direction, cancel out where all directions meet in common 
focus. 

So far as I know, Indian literature does not provide a specific 
exegesis exactly corresponding to what is given in the preceding 
paragraph. IVliatwe do findin the metaphysical and religious traditions 
is a corresponding usage of the s}inbol of the Wheel (primarily the, or 
a wheel of the, solar chariot), and it is in this connection that we first 
meet with some of the most significant of those tenn-s which are later 
on employed by the mathematicians. In ^ Vedu i, 155, 6 ; i, 164, 
2, 11, 1.3, 14, and 48 ; Alharva Veda, x, 8, 4-7 ; KaufUaJei Br., xx, 1 ; 
Jaiminlya Up. Br., i, 36 ; Brhadamnyaka Up., i, 5, 16 ; Soetdsmtara 
Up., i, 4 ; Pmma Up., ^d, 5-6 ; and like texts, the Year as an ever- 
lasting sequence is thought of as an unwa-sting wheel of life, a revolving 
wheel of the Angels, in which all things have their being and are 
manifested in succession ; “ none of its spokes is last in order ”, Bg 
Veda, V, 85, 6. The parts of the wheel are named as follows : ani, 

' Tlio familiar princijilu “ as aliovf, so brlow ” Is illu-stcaicd here. 

* Tlic notion of exoniplurism is expres-sod li(‘n‘. with res|)eot to number or mathe- 
luaticoi indiridualifj-. 
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the axle-point within the nave (note that the axle causes revolution, 
but does not itself revolve) ; Icha, iiabM, the nave {usually as space 
within the hub, occasionally as the hub itself) ; am, spolce, connecting 
hub and felly ; nemi, pavi, the felly. It should be observed that 
nabhi, from root to expand, is also “navel”; sinrilarly in 

antluropomoi-phic formulation, “navel” corresponds to “space” 
{MaiCri Up., vi, 6) ; in Rg Veda, the cosmos is constantly thought 
of as “expanded” (root pin) from this dithonic centre. 

Certain passages indicating the metaphysical significance of the 
terms am, k?ia, and tiabJd in the 2^ Veda may now be cited. It should 
be premised that we find here in connection ndth the constant use of 
the wheel symbol, and absence of a purely geometrical formulation, 
the term d7n employed to express ideas later on referred to by the 
words iiidu or bindtt.^ Vedic dni, being the axle-point within the 
nave of the wheel, and on which the wheel revolves, corresponds exactly 
to Dante’s il punto dello stelo alcuila prima rota va dintorm, Paradieo, 
xiii, 11-12. The metaphysical significance of the ani is fuUy brought 
out in 2^ Veda, i, 35, 6 anim na rathyam amrta adki iasthuh, “ as on 
the axle-point of the chariot-wheel are aotually-existent the undying 
(Angels or intellectual principles) ” ; which also supphes the answer 
to the well-known problem, “ How many Angela can stand on the point 
of a needle ? ” More often the nave of the wheel, rather than the 
axle-point specifically, is treated as its centre ; nor need this confuse 
us if we reflect that just as under limiting conditions (indefinite reduc- 
tion of the radius, or when the central point has been identified but 
the circle not yet drawn) the centre represents the circle, so under 
similar conditions (metaphysically m principio) the axle-point implies 
the nave or even the whole wheel — ^tie point without dimension, and 
a principal space not yet expanded (or as the Rg Veda would express 
it, “closed”) being the same in reference. The nave then, Ma or 
nabki of the world wheel is regarded as the receptable and fountain 
of all order, formative ideas, and goods : for example, ii, 28, 6, rdhyama 
te mrum kham rlasya “ may we, 0 Varuna, xrin thy nave of Law ” ; 
viii, 41, 6, where in Trita Xptya “ all oracles (kdvya) are set as is 
the nave within the wheel ” (cakre ndbliir iva ) ; iv, 28, where Indra 


* /flt/tt occurs in the Veda ns “ drop ” in connection with Soma j in Aliarva 
Veila, vii, lOS, 0, as “ point on a die ” ; and gramroatically os the designation of 
Alivacera. PaitatiMa SrShmaga, vi, 9, 19-20 is of interest j iaitam ira hi pilardh 
manaifo, l.e. ” the Patriarchs are as it were drops (lada in pi.), as it were the intellectual 
principle ”. In Veda, vi, 44, 22, Indu is evidently Soma ; in vii, 54, 2, Vastospati. 
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opniis the elosetl or liiiltleu naves or rocks (apikild . . . Tclmu in verse 1, 
upihiliini aim iu verse 5) and thus releases the Seven Rivers of Life.^ 
lii V. '.12. 1, where Indra breaks open the Fountain of Life (utsam) 
this is again an emptying out of the hollows (kMn-i], whereby the 
fettered floods are released. 

According to an alternative formulation: all things are thought of 
as aiile pniidpiiim shut up within, and in principio as proceeding from, 
a eominon ground, rock, or mountain {budhm, adri, parvata, etc.) : 
this ground, thought of as resting island-like within the undifferentiated 
sea of universal possiinlity (-v, 89, 4, where the waters pour sarjamsya 
hndhnnt), is merely another aspect of our axle-point {nni), regarded 
as the primary assumption toward which the whole potentiality of 
e.xistotice is focussed by the pritnaiy acts of intelIectio.i and will. 
This means that a priori undimeusioned space {kJt% ukds%, etc.) 
rather underlies and is the mother of the point, than tliat the latter 
hits an independent origin ; and this accords with the logical order 
of thought, which proceeds from potentiality to actuality, uou-being 
to being. Thi.s ground or point is in fact the “ rock of ages ” [aim'iny 
anmilr. 130, 3 : adrim myntam. vi, 17, 5). Here ante principiwm 
Agni lies occulted (giihd saiitam, i, 141, 3, etc.) as Ahi Budhnya, “ in 
the ground of space, concealing both his ends” (budhne rajaso . . . 
guhanmno aiUd, iv, 1, 11, where it may be noted that guJutmano antd 
is tantamount to amnta, literally “ eud-less ", “ iir-finite,'’ eternal ’'), 
and hence he is called “ ehthonic ” {ndbhir agni prthivyd, i, 59, 2, etc.), 
and first bom in this ground [jayata pmikatmh . . . budhne, iv, 1, 11), 
he stands erect, Janus-like, at the parting of the ways (ayor ha skambJia 
. . . pc'.thdm visarge, x, 5, 6) ; hence he gets his ehthonic steeds and 
other troasure.s {asvabndhnd, x, 8, 3 ; budhnya vasuni, vii. 6, 7). It is 
only when this rock is cleft that the hidden kine are freed, the waters 
flow (i, 62, 3, where Brhaspati bhinad adrint. and vidad gdh ; v, 41, 12, 
sntmntv dpah . . . adreh). This is, moreover, a centre without place, 
and hence when the Waters have come forth, that is when the cosmos 

* Till! Rivorji, of cjurae, represent enseiulilee of pos^iliiiity (hence they are often 
spriken of as ■' maternal ”) with respect to a like number of worlds ”, or pianos of 
Heins, ns ini, 22, WpilhieijUfaytadhaiiiabhil). Our terms thn, aita, etc., ate neocasarily 
cniplr)ycd in the jdur.il wlien the “ creation ” Ls envisaged witli respect tn the coanios 
not as ii single '■ world !)ut as eompo'sed of two. throe, or sovcii originally unmaiii- 
fested blit now to be conceptually distinguished “ worlds ” ; the solar chariot having 
one, two. three, or seven wheels accordingly. It U perhaps lK:Cttuae the chariot of 
the Year is more often than not thought of ns two-wheelerl (Heaven and Uarth) and 
therefore fioiviiU'd with two analogous axle-points that dai was not later employed 
as a verbal symbol of “ one ”. 
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has come to be, one asks as in x, 111, 8, “■where is their beginning 
(fljyraHi), where their ground [budhnah), -where now, ye Watei-s, your 
innermost centre? ” [imdhyam . . . antah).^ 

Thus metaphysically, in the symbolism of the Wheel, the surface 
— blank {iiinya) in the initial non-being {a$al) of any formulation (sam- 
Icdlfa) — -represents the truly infinite (aiili) and maternal possibility 
of being ; the axle-point or na're, exemplary being (aiiaom ejeam, 
Rg Veda, iii, 54, 8 = integral omnipresence) ; the actual construction, 
a mentally accomplished partition of being into existences ; each 
spoke, the integration of an individual as ndma-rupa, that is as 
archct^al inwardly and phenomenal outwardly ; the felly, the 
principle of multiplicity (visaimlvn). Or employing a more theological 
terminology : the undetermined surface represents the Glodhead 
(adili, panibrahman, iamas, apaJi) ; the axle-point or immovable rock, 
God (adilgu, aparabrakman, idvam, jyoli) ; the circle of the nave. 
Heaven {svarga) ; any point on the circumference of the nave, an 
intellectual principle («dm, dmi) ; the felly, Earth with its analogous 
{anurupa) phenomena (viivd rupdni) ; the construction of the wheel, 
the sacrificial act of creation {karma,^ srs^i), its abstraction the act 
of dissolution (laya). Furthermore, the course (gati) of any indmdual 
upon the pathway of a spoke is in the beginning centrifugal {pmvTtta) 
and then again centripetal (nivrtta), until the centre (imdhya) is found ; 
and when the centre of individual being coincides with the centre of 
the wheel, he is emancipate (mukia), the extei^on of the wheel no 
longer iuvol-viug him in local motion, at the same time that its entire 
circuit now becomes for him one picture (jagaccitTa) ® seen in simul- 
taneity, who as ‘■round-about-seer”, paridrastr, now “overlooks 
everything”, viSvam abhicaste, i, 164, 44. 

In order to understand the use of terms for “ space ” {kdia, akdia, 
antariksa, sunya, etc.) * as verbal symbols of zero (which represents 
privation of number, and is yet a matrix of number in the sense 


‘ Madhi/a is “ middle ” in all senses, and also algebraically “ mean For the 
metaphysical v^ues, cf. in the $g Veda maihye samudra and lUsasya madhye == eiTtdh- 
fi»5*n u^iays as the place of Agni or 'Vanaja and in Chindojya Up., iii, 11, I ekala 
madhye stkSne “ single in the midmost station ”. 

s For the construction of the -wheel, cf. $9 Veda, viii, 77, 3, aSAidat the araft too 
kksdayii and discussion in my Angel and Titan, an essay in Vedie ontology, to appear 
in the JAOS. 1034. 

^ SafikarScatya, StdlmantTipaita, 95. 

* £snya docs not appear in the fy Veda, though 4&?iam occurs in the sense of 
“ privation”. 
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0 = 3 : — x),i it must be realized that dTcaia, etc., represent priraarily 
a concept aot of pbj’sical space, but of a purely principial space without 
dimension, though the matrix of dimension.^ For example, “ all these 
beings arise out of the space (dha^d sainopa(Iya)Ua) and return into 
the space {aMsam pralyastam yanti). For the space is older than they, 
and is their last resort (pardyanum),” Chdndogya Up., i, 9, 1 ; “ space 
is the name of the permissive cause of individual-integration,” dkaio 
mi nd>m namariipayor nirvahita, Chandogya Up., viii, 14 ; and juat 
as Indra ” opens the closed spaces ”, apihitd Ichani, ^ Veda, iv, 28, 1, 
so the Self ” awakens this rational (cosmos) from that space ”, akdsat 
ew I'hahi idaih cetaindlram boiUiayati, Mailri Up., -vn, 17, in other 
words ex nikiloJU. Furthermore, the locus of this ” space ” is ” within 
you”: ”what is the intrinsic aspect of extension is the supernal 
fiery energy in the vacauee of the inner man ”, tat smrupnm nabJiasak 
ihfi fDitarbhutdsya y<il param tcjali, Maitri Up., vii, 11®; and this 
same " space in the heart ” (antarhrdaya afedsa) is the locus (dyatana, 
xehna, nlda, kosa, etc.) where are deposited in secret {guJtd nihitam) 
all that is ours already or may be ours on. any plane (loka) of e.xperience 
{CMiidoyyu Up., viii, 1, 1-3). At the same time, Brhadarum/nkn Up., 
T, 1, this ancient space ” {kJia) is identified with Brahman and with 
the Spirit (kham brahma, kham pummm, myuram khum iii), and this 
Brahman is at the same time a plenum or picroma {punta) such that 
“ when plenum is taken from plenum, plenum yet remains 

Here we get precisely that equivalence of kha and puma, void and 
plenum, which was remarked upon as noteworthy in the verbal notation 
of the mathematicians. The thought, moreover, is almost literally 
repeated when Bliaskara in the Bljaganita (ed. Calcutta, 1917, pp. 17-18) 
defines the term munita thus, ayam ananlo rdiih khahara ity ucyale. 
-4swin vikdralt khahare iia rddampipravitifesrapi iiihsrlesii berkusvapi sydl 
layascBtikule ’mute ’cyule bhutaganesu yadval, that is “ This fraction of 
which the denominator is zero, is called au infinite quantity. In this 
quantity consisting of that which has cipher for its divisor, there is 


' Ob.^ervo that the dual series of plus aud minus jiumbers represents “ pairs of 
opifosites ”, ilraaidcaii. 

- ‘‘Transsendeater Raum det Ewigkoit ist der Atasa, vor allem auch da, wo ct 
nls Au^^aiigspunkt, ais Schfipfungsgrund und nls Ziel, ala A und Oder Welt angeschaut 
winl. ’ Scharbrau, Die, Idee der Schopfung fa der vedischen Tjiteratur, 1632, p. ; 
'• size whicli has no size, though the principle of size,” Eckhnrt, i, 114. 

® Xabha, from root nabh ‘‘to arpand”, etc., as &].«>iniid6fii“na7pr’ and“navo”. 
A secondary sense of aabh U ‘‘ to destroy ”. 

• This tost occurs iu almost the same form in AOiarva Veda, x, 8, 29. 
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no alteration, though many be added or subtracted ; just as there is 
no alteration in the Infinite Immovable [anante acijule) ‘ at the time 
of the emanation or resolution of worlds, though hosts of beings are 
emanated or withdrawn”. 

It may be observed further that while in the ^ Veda we “ do 
not find the use of names of things to denote numbers, we do find 
instances of numbers denoting things” (Singh, loc. cit., p. 56). In 
vii, 103, 1. for exa3nple, the number “ twelve ” denotes the “ year ” ; 
in X, 71, 3, “ seven ” stands for “ rivers of life ” or “ states of being 
It is thus merely a converse usage of words when, the mathematicians 
make use of the names of things to denote numbers ; to take the 
most obvious examples, it is just what should be ospeoted, when we 
find that one is expressed by such words as ddi, indu, abja, -pTthm ; 
two by such as yama, aivim ; three by such as agni, miivd^nara, 
karaneira, bhuvana ; four by veda, die, yaga, samudra, etc. ; five by 
‘ptimi ; six by rln ; and so forth. It is not to be understood, of 
course, that the number- words are all of Vedic origin ; many suggest 
rather an epic vocabulary, e,g. ymxdava for five, while others, such as 
jteiiu for two have an obvious and secular source. In certain cases 
an ambiguity arises, for example lolca as representing either three or 
fourteen, dis as representing four or ten, but this can be readily under- 
stood ; in the last-mentioned case for example, the quarters have 
been thought of in one and the same cosmology as either four, or if 
we count up eight quarters and half-quarters, adding the zenith and 
nadir, as ten. Taken in its entirety as cited by Singh, the numerical 
vocabulary can hardly antedate the beginning of the Christian era 
(we find that ten is represented amongst other words by avatara ; 
six by rdga). 

If we attempt to accoimt for the forms of the ideograms of numbers 
in a similar fashion, we shall be on much less certain ground. A few 
suggestions may nevertheless be made. Tor example, a picture wntmg 
of the notion “ axle-point ” could only have been a “ point ”, and of 
the concept “nave” could only have been a “round 0”, and both 
of these signs are employed at the present day to indicate zero. The 
upright line that represents “ one ” may be regarded as a piotogram 
of the axis that penetrates the naves of the dual wheels, and thus 
at once unites and separates Heaven and Earth. The Devanagari 
and Arabic signs for three correspond to the trident (trUuda) which 

• Cf. aSmantj antntie and adrim aoyvJam cited above with the meaning “ rook of 
Aftea 
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is known to have been from very ancient times an Agni or Siva. 
A prioi'i it might be expected that a sign for " four ” should be cruci- 
fonu following the notion of extension in the directions of the four 
airts(iias) ; andwefindin&et inSaka script that “ four ” is represented 
by a sign X. and that the Devanagarl may well be thought of as 
a cursive form derived from a like prototj’pe. Even if there be suMcient 
foundation for such suggestions, it is hardly likely that a detailed 
interpretation of ideograms of numbers above four could now be 
deduced. We can only say that the foregoing suggestions as to the 
nature of numerical ideograms rather support than counter the views 
of those who seek to derive the origins of sjunbolism, script, and 
speech fronr the concept of the circuit of the Year. 

It is, however, beyond question that many of the verbal symbols 
— the case of Ha for " zero ’’ is conspicuous — used by Indian mathe- 
maticians had an earlier currency, that is to say before a development 
of mathematical science as such, in a more universal, metaphysical 
context. That a scientific tenninologj' should thus have been formu- 
lated on the basis of a metaphysical terininologj', and by no means 
without a full consciousness of what was being done (as the citation 
from Bhaskara clearly shows), is not only in accordance with all 
that we know of the natural course of Indian thought, which takes 
the universal for granted and proceeds to the particular, but also 
admirably illustrates what from a traditionally orthodox point of view' 
would be regarded as constituting a natural and right relationship 
of any special science to the metaphysical background of all sciences. 
One is reminded of words in the Encycbcal of Pope Leo XIII, dated 
in 1879, on the Eestoratioii of Christian Philosophy, as follows : 
‘‘ Hence, also, the physical sciences, which now are held in so much 
repute, and everywhere draw to themselves a singular admiration, 
because of the wonderful discoveries made in them, would not only 
take no harm from a restoration of the philosophy of the ancients, 
but would derive great protection from it. For the fruitful exercise 
and increase of these sciences it is not enough that we consider facts 
and contemplate Nature. When the facts are well knowir we must 
rise higher, and give our thoughts with great care to understanding 
the nature of corporeal things, as well as to the investigation of the 
laws which they obey, and of the principles from which spring their 
order, their unity in variety, and their common likeness in diversity. 
It is marvellous what power and light and help are given to these 
investigations by Scholastic philosophy, if it be wisely used . . . there 
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is no contradiction, truly so called, between the certain and proved 
conclusions of recent physics, and the philosophical principles of the 
Schools.” These words by no means represent a merely Christian 
apologetic, but rather enunciate a generaOy valid procedure, in which 
the theory of the universal acts at the same time with suggestive 
force and normatively with respect to more specific applications. We 
may reflect on the one hand that the decimal system, with which 
the concept of “zero ” is imeparably connected, there in India was 
developed ^ by scholars who were very surely, as their own words 
prove, deeply versed in and dependent upon an older and traditional 
metaphysical interpretation of the meaning of the world ; and on 
the other, that had it not been for its boasted and long-maintained 
independence of traditional metaphysics (in which the principles, if 
not the facts of relativity are explicit) * modern scientific thought 
might have reached much sooner than has actually been the case 
a scientifically valid formulation and proof of such characteristic 
notions as those of an expanding universe and the finity of physical 
space. What has been outlined above with respect to the special 
science of mathematics represents a principle no less valid in the case 
of the arts, as could easily be demonstrated at very great length. 
For example, what is implied by the statement in AUareya Brahma^a, 
vi, 27, that “ it is in imitation of the angelic works of art that any 
work of art such as a garment or chariot is made here ” * is actually 
to he seen in the hieratic arts of every traditional culture, and in the 
characteristic motifs of the surviving folk-arts everyvvhere. Or in the 
case of literature : epic (Volsunga Saga, Beowulf, the CuchuUain and 
Arthurian cycles, Mahabharata, Buddhacaiita, etc.) and fairy-tale 
(notably for example, Jack and the Beanstalk) repeat with infinitely 
varied local. colouring the one story oi jatavidyd. Genesis.* The whole 


‘ “ The place system of the Babylonians . . . fell on fertQe soil only among the 
Hindus . . . algebra, -which is distinctly Hindu . . . uses the principU of local value " 
(M. J. Babb, in JAOS„ vol. 51, p, 52). That the “ Arabic ” numerals are ultimately 
of Indian origin is now generally admitted ; what their adoption meant for the 
development of European science need not be emphasized. 

* Cf. Aryabhata, Aryabkafiya, Sv, 9, “ As a man in a boat going forward sees a 
stationary object moving backward, just so at Lahka a man sees the stationary 
avterisras moving backward.” 

* See my Tranaformalion of Mature, in Art, 1934, p. 8 and note 8. 

* Cf. Sieeke, Die ZAtbesgesekiohte det BimtneU, cStrassburg, 1892 ; and Jeremias, 
" Die Menachheitsbildung ist ein einheitliehes Ganaes, und in den verschiedenen 
Kulturen findet man die Dialekte der einen Geistessprache,” -4?lor!ea(aZiec^ Giistsi- 
haituT, ed. 2, p. i. 
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point of view can indeed lie recognized iu the Indian classification 
of traditional literature; in which the treatises (sastras) on auxiliary 
sciences such as graniinar. astronomy. lawd medicine, architecture, 
etc., are classed as Vedahga. "limUs or pnwer.s of the Veda," or as 
Upaveda, “ accessory with respect to the Veda ” ; as Guenon e.xpresses 
it, *■ Toute science apparaissait ainsi coniine uii prolongement de la 
doctrine traditionelle elle-meme, comnie Line de ses applications . . . 
une eonnaissauee inferieure si Ton veut, mais poiirtant encore une 
veritable counaissance.’’ while, per coiitru, " Los fausses simtheses, 
qui s’efforcont de tirer le supdriour do rinf^rieur . . . ne peuvent jamais 
etre qu'lu'pothetiqiies . . . En somme. la science, en meconiiaissant 
les principes et en refusant de s‘y rattacher, se prive ii la fois de la 
plu.s haute garantie qii’idle piiiaso recevoir et de ia plus sure direction 
qui puisso lui etre donmie . . . die denent douteuse et chaiicelante 
. . . ce sont la de.s caracti-rcs genera itx de la pensee proprement luoderne ; 
voila a quel degni d'abaissemont intellectuel en est arrive ^Occident, 
depuis qu'il est sorti des voies qui sont normales au reste de 
riiumanite ’’ - 

^ Even the " Machiavellian *’ Artfiri-i'ts/in (i, 3] procec<ls from tiu* principle 
si-nihnniKti erargaja anaiilijayn ca, laiya iitU-riime M-nlf snAknnifi urrhidyeln " voca- 
tion lo.ids to heaven aiiU eternity ; in ease of a tli^iression from thi.s norm, the world is 
brought to ruin hy r’nnfiidon". 

® Reno Guenon, Orient el Occident, Paris, 1030 (estracts from ch. ii). 




Balti Proverbs 

Collected by A. F. C. Bead 

rPHR land of Baltistau lies in Kashmir State territory beyond the 
Himalayan range and to the north of the province of Ladakh. 
It is occasionally called Little Tibet, but no%vadays it is usually referred 
to by the State as that part of Ladakh which comes under the juris- 
diction of the Skardu Tehsil. Some hundred thousand people speak 
the Balti language, wliich in some instances would appear to resemble 
more the written Tibetan than any spoken dialect of that language. 

Proverbs and saring.s are in daily uso even among the most un- 
educated, and they are usually referred to as Mol~i mi-i tam-lo, i.e. 


sayings of the men of olden times, 
Below are given fifteen of the 

Chhi med yul-i hrhong chhogo, 
ian med yul-i bre chhogo. 


Phyanfhi myii la yul Died, 
khraspki myu la zan med. 

Billa wedpi mugping byua 
khalig-go. 

Mi-i tarn la chhes 7ia rang fam 
ehlni. 


Lortgko gang na hyu hyu. 


most common. 

Tlie canals (are) large in a 
waterless land, the measures (are) 
large in a land without grain 
zan = general term for prepared 
cereals ; bre — wooden measure 
of about two pounds. 

The wanderer has no land, (and) 
the sulky one no food. 

The mouse is the head in a 
house without a cat. khaiuj-go = 
the head of the house. 

If one believed any man's word, 
one's own word would be as water. 

(Used in the sense that ; One’s 
word is valueless if only a repeti- 
tion of hearsay.) 

When the inner stomach is full 
then whistle. (If one gets what 
one wants then what matter 
anjiihing or anyone else.) 

longka — second stomach of 
animals, commonly employed to 
imply tJie seat of personal satis- 
faction. hyu = whistling. 
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Spymigkii rgas m, san^ lu tho^. 

Bang-yul Msei'-i gotnba. 

Sa byungmi rdzes, kha byungmi 
tam. 

Skyang Iraq na brang chhoq. 

Rgod mavig la rigu ma’og. 

Hnnaq tain ma zer, kmaq 
za/n zo. 

Easman-i staqji-kha, fiashaq-i 
ihsang bed. 

Snvng miwma na hhva hrkuied. 

Mi-sar khide bes ma byos, hhi- 
sar khide ling ma byos. 

Lalig-i thik na kangma. 


Although the wolf grow old ho 
gets the sheep. (A rogue is always 
a rogue in spite of his age.) 

In the homeland, steps are 
golden. 

The footprint which comes out 
of the earth, the word which 
comes out of the mouth. (A 
man is known bv his words.) 

If the disobedient (son, hoy,) 
increase, then the chest breaks. 
(“' A child left to himself hringeth 
his mother to shame,” Prov. 
xzix, 15.) 

Much laughing (brings) much 
weeping. 

Don’t speak when in a crowd, 
eat its food. (The less he spoke the 
more he heard.) 

The magpie builds his nest on a 
desolate tree. (Tyranny can only 
be exercised over the helpless.) 

When one gives the heart they 
steal the stomach. (Give him an 
inch and he’ll take an ell.) 

Don’t travel with a new (in- 
experienced) man, don’t go hunt- 
ing with a new dog. 

The foot should keep within 
the size of the (juilt. (Spend and 
think according to your income.) 

(N’4tends pa£ tea pieds an dela 
de la couverture.) lalig — a kind 
of patchwork quilt. 


Othees 


Thyu la tkaqpa. 

Rang^ul Iged na pha-skad ma 
bjed. 


To a string a rope. (To make 
mountains out of molehills.) 

Though the homeland be for- 
gotten, the mother tongue never. 
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Hmoq hq na Jii/aq rdob. 

Shu phyjingmi bar la iigua na, 
chhu borbi bar la rgod ; shu 
■phyungmi bar la rgod na, ehhn 
borbi bar la ngus. 


Ml iiuinging lam wu zer, chhu 
nxayxging rab fna byos. 

Byabu Hnam la, zanmo sa la. 


Sha halal, $ha-chha haram. 


Gohng chhi'i dulisa, anmcd 
nad-i duksa. 


Rang da rang la loqpal. 


Ckhii khyerbi ml rdi la khril. 


If the crowd so desire the yak 
must be slaughtered, ia 

Rome do as Rome does.) 

Weep when making the water 
track; and you’ll laugh when the 
water flows down; laugh when 
you make the water track, and 
you’ll weep when the water flows 
down. 

shu = earth embankments to 
control the water in irrigation. 

(Care in preparation is re- 
warded by the ivork standing all 
tests.) Also u.sed in reference to 
the upbringing of a child. 

Don’t converse in a crowd, 
don’t ford in deep water. {Don’t 
attempt an inipossibilit)-.) 

The bird’s in the sky, the grain 
on the earth. (One cannot he 
nourished by a supply afar off.) 

The meat is lawful, but the 
gravy unlawful. (One is an 
object of convenience, esteemed 
and despised as the occasion 
demands.) 

A hollow for water and a weak 
one for sickness. (One cannot 
expect more than the j)artieular 
circumstance or person is capahic 
of giving.) 

dvksa, from dnJcpa (to remain), 
and sa, place, etc. 

From self it will certainly come 
back to self. (Paid back in one’s 
own coin.) 

A drowning man clutches even 
a sw’ord. (A drowning man 
clutches a straw.) 
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Kh o zose nt&ipa n^niio hrod 
via sh<^s. 

Sning la tsMJi med va mik la 
link tn-ed. 

’Amal na rongkhang, hihmt na 
rozi. 

Giil phmo patse laqpi lekliar 
rgyal. 


Without having eaten the 
hitter, there is no appreciation 
of the sweet taste. 

When there is no feeling in the 
heart there is nothing shown in 
the eye. (Sympathy is no use 
except it be from the heart.) 

Good works but bring the 
grave, but skill brings a living. 

An alpenstock is better than a 
half-witted brother. 



The Four Classes of Urdu Verbs 

By T. Gr^ihame Bailey 

THROM the poiot of of causality, Urdu verbs may be divided 
theoretically into four classes, according to their form : Intrans., 
Trans., First Cau.sal. Second Causal. In this note I have kept before 
myself the difference between the form and the meaning of a verb ; 
but. though fully cognizant of what some grammarians say about 
“ verbs used transitively or intransitively ”, I find it more convenient 
in practice to say simply “ intr. verb ” and ” trans. verb As I am 
here not writing a treatise on general grammar, but merely making 
a few remarks on Urdu verbs, I will content myself witli defining 
roughly the term.s used ; intr. verb, one which docs not take a real 
object ; trans. verb, one which can take a real object (so-caUed cognate 
objects being ignored). 

A trans. verb is trans. whether the object is expressed or not, but 
a few verbs may be genuinely both trans. and intr. Thus in English : 
he went to change his clothes (trans.) ; he went to change (trans., 
object suppressed) ; true friends do not change (intrans.). 

So in Urdu pala^m and badalna can be truly intransitive as well as 
trans. All trans. verbs in Urdu can be used with obj. suppressed, 
but the suppression of the object leaves them trans. 

Intrans. verbs may be further subdivided into ordinary intrans. 
and purely neuter, as in the phrases : he turned-out of his room for 
me, and he turned-out a thief. 

Some Urdu verbs have no causals in use (I went into this in Bidl. 
S.O.S., v, iLi, 521) ; of a few it may be said that they have three. In 
practice possibly the most, useful method of describing them is 
that mentioned above, viz. caUiug the causal of an intr. verb its 
trans. ; or if we start with the trans. verb, we may call the intrans. 
verb a middle or passive. 

Important Geimral BnU . — So far as meaning goes, trans. verbs 
have no causals. The so-called causals of trans. verbs are causals 
of their passives. 

We may then put verbs in four columns : — 

(1) intr. (2) trans. (3) so-called first causal. (4) so-called second 
causal. Very few verbs appear in aU four columns, some appear in 
onlv one. 
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Column 1 contains all truly intraus. verbs. 

Column 2 contains trans. verbs (i.e. verbs winch can tal?e a true 
object, expressed or not). When a verb occurs in cols. 1 and 2, the form 
in eol. 2 is usually the trans. of that in col. 1, but generally there is 
some change of meaning, with the result that two is not a real trans. 
of one. 

Column 2 might be called the causal of eol. 1, but the relationship 
is, perhaps, more conveniently stated as intr. and trans., or middle 
and active. .At this point there are two points to be noted : — 

(i) In some verbs the same idea runs through all forms, e.g. ladna ; 
all the forms contain the idea of loading ; so baima, making or being 
made. Other verbs, however, do not keep to one idea ; thus dikkm 
“be visible” goes on to dekhnd “look at” or “see”; iikkdna 
“ show ” — three distinct ideas. 

(ii) When the same idea is retained, cols. 3 and 4- are practically 
the same in meaning, e.g. ladand and Iculvdna mean the same, whereas 
dikhana and dikTivand are quite different. See below. 

It is necessary to have a clear idea of the relationship between the 
four columns. 

Col. 1. Let us call the nominative of these verba “ x ”. Being intr. 
they have no ohj. 

Cols. 2, 3, 4. Let us call the noms. of these verbs A, B, and C 
respectively. 

ladnd “ be loaded 

Col. 1.' osiob lad rahd hai “ the furniture, x, is being loaded 

Col. 2. naulcar asbab lad rdha hai “ the servant, A, is loading the 
furniture ”. 

Col. 3 or 4. 7ndlik asbdb ladvd 'I'ahd hai “ the master, B, is getting 
the furiiituio loaded ladvdnd does not mean cause to load. 

“ X ” which is thcnom. of eol. 1 verbs, is the obj., and the only obj. 
of verbs in cols. 2, 3, 4. 

A, which isthenom. or agent of 2, cannot become the obj. of 3 or 4. 

B, thenom. or agent of 3, cannot become the obj. of 4. 

A, B, C are therefore never found as direct objects. 

Col. 3 verbs ate usually said to be causals of eol. 2 verbs ; e.g. 
that banvmd is the causal of banana and means “ cause to make 
Both statements are erroneous, banvdnd is the causal of handed jana, 
and means “ cause to be made If it meant “ cause to make ” its 
obj. would be A, “ cause A to make ” ; on tlie contrary its obj. is 
“ X ”, and it means “ cause x to be made by A ”. 
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Col. 3 verbs fulfil tvo functions : they arc («) causals of col, 1 
through the instrumentality of A ; (b) causals of the passive of col. 2. 

So ve get bannd ‘‘become made” ; baitnm “ make ” (directly, no 
outside party) ; 6fl«rd«a “ cause to be made through A ”. It does not 
mean “ cause to make 

The nom. of bamia is always the obj. of bam'nd and banvdna. 
The object of banvand is not A, the maker ; it is x, the thing made. 

Similarly, if wc put bam'dna in the passive, its nom. is x, the noin. 
of bound, and tliis same x is the nom. of the passive of banana, 
sandnq abhi min hand " the box has not yet become made 
sanduq uhln min banited gea the box has not yet been made ” (by 
A, the carpenter). 

§anduq abln uald banvded ged '“the box has nob yet been ordered 
(by B, the master) to be made ” (by A, the carpenter). 

But we can never .say m ne barhai Ico banvded ‘‘he caused the 
carpenter to make ” ; or barlm iMnvdedged “ the carpenter was caused 
to make 

Preposition of agency. In the Bull., loc. cit., 1 discussed tliis point. 
It may be cither sc or l:o. Col. 3 verbs mean “ cause something to be 
done by A This by is sometimes se and sometimes Ico. The problem 
is rather intricate. These col. 3 verbs are causals of the passive of 
col. 2 verbs. Now, if we study the col. 2 verbs, which are transitive, 
we note that practically all of them may be compounded with lend 
or dend, some with both, lend suggests a much closer connection 
than dend between the agent and the act. 

^\heu we come to col. 3, where we find the causals of the passive 
of the col. 2 verbs, we see that when the col. 2 verb is a lend verb 
the corresponding verb in col. 3 has hardly any true causality. The 
idea is rather that something is done by A with the help of B. The 
agency is consequently c-xpressed by the dative ko. 

We note, further, that sometimes they are practically new verbs, 
containing a new thought, e.g. diklidnd, from dekh lend, theoretically 
means ‘‘cause to be seen”; in reality it moans simply “show” ; 
sundnd means “relate or read out or recite (to someone)”, not, 
strictly speakdng, “ cause to be heard.” 

B ne A ko kapre pinhde “ B helped A. on with his clothes, clothed him ” ; 
paliin lend “put on”. 

Bne A ko ddsidn sundl “ B told A a story ” ; sun lend “ listen ”. 
Bne A ko sharbat pildea “ B gave A a sweet drink ” ; pi lend “ drink 
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B ne A ho hich lihhmm or likhaea “ B dictated something to A ” ; 
likh lend “ write for oneself”. 

B ne A se kuch Uhhided " B got something ivritten hy A ” ; likh 
dend “ write for someone else 

It is quite natural that the causal ” of a lend verb should not 
contain any idea of real causality, for a lend verb means doing 
something for oneself ; consequently its “ causal ”, actually the causal 
of its passive, does not mean “ cause it to be done ”, which is almost 
meaningless, seeing that the person is doing it for himself ; it means 
“ help or enable it to be done ”, as in the examples above. 

Examples 

Col. 4 often differs only in form from col. 3, and it is generally 
preferred when the idea of getting something done by an outside 
party is prominent. Thus kdm karvdnd is preferable to kam karand, 
but the meaning is the same. When col. 4 differs from col. 3 we have 
the following 

Col. 4 is («) the causal of 1, through agency of A and. help of B ; 
(6) the causal of passive of 2 througli help of B ; (c) causal of passive 
of 3. In each case the object is x, never A or B. 

Col. 4 is not the causal of the active of 2 or 3. 

Col. 4 differs in meaning from col. 3, when col. 3 (which means that 
B causes something to be done by A) uses ko to express by. See above. 

The following examples show how the nominative, x, of class 1 
verbs, which are intrans., becomes the object of classes 2, 3, and 4. 
They show, too, that all so-called causals of trans. verbs are causals 
of the passive of those verbs, never of the verbs themselves. 


Examples 


1 

Eoni. 

2 

Nam. 

Object 

(n) dikh 

X 

dekk . 

. A 

X 

(&) 


sun . 

, A 

X 

(c) 


pahin 

. A 

X 

(d) 


jn . 

. A 

X 

(e) kal 

X 

kdt . 

. A 

X 

(/) ^ 

X 

lad 

. A 

X 

Of) bmdii 

z 

badh . 

. A 

X 

(7i) kat 

X 

hat . 

A 

X 
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3 



4 



Nom. 

Object 


Norn. 

Object 

(rO (UMil 

. B 

X 

diklivd 

. B, C 

X 

(b) sum 

. B 

X 

sunvd 

. C 

X 

(c) piuhd 

B 

X 

puhinvd 

. C 

X 

(d) jiila 

. B 

X 

pilva . 

. c 

X 

(r) k<U(i 

. B 

X 

I'nfra . 

, B 

X 

ij) Iwid 

. B 

X 

Icuivd . 

. B 

X 

{{/) lyatidhd 

B 

X 

bandhvd 

B 

X 

(A) kuto. 

. B 

X 

hail'd . 

. B 

X 


{<>) 1, X is visible ; 2, A looks at x ; 3, B shows x to A ; 4, B causes 


X to be looked at by A. or C causes x to be shown to A by B. 
(6) 2. A listens to x ; 3, B relates x to A ; 4, C causes x to be 


related to A by B. 

(c) 2. A puts on X ; 3, B helps x to he put on by A ; 4, C causes x to 
be put on b}' A through B's help. 

(d) 2, A drinks x : 3, B gives x to A to be drunk ; 4, C causes x to be 
given by B to A to be drunk. 

(e) 1, X is spun ; 2, A spins x ; 3 and 4, B causes x to be spun by A. 
(/) l.xisloaded; 2,AIoadsx: 3 and 4, B causesx to be loaded by A. 
{f}) I, X is tied ; 2, A ties x ; 3 and 4, B causes x to be tied by A 

{hnidhand is hardh" ever used in modern Urdu). 

(A) 1, X is cut ; 2, A. cuts x ; 3 and 4, B causes x to be cut by A. 

WTien one studies the details of indindual verbs, puzzling and 
involved problems arise, but the foregoing outline gives the chief 
points. On the genera! question of Indo- Aryan causal verbs Beames, 
CoJHp. Grom., iii, 75 S., may be consulted. 





Iranian Words in the Kharosthi Documents from 
Chinese Turkestan 

By T. Burrow 

AJllATE (i.e. nzate) may be connected with the Avestan azdta 
“jioblo ", ‘ of noble birth”. Cf. also ’’z'lch in the Sogdian 
letters “ free-born {Reiehelt, Sogd. HandecliriftcnrestP, ii, p. 3). 
Although the documents do not furnish enough material for defining 
with certainty the meaning of the word, this explanation suits all the 
passages where it occurs. It is used Jirost frequently as an introductory 
term in giving lists of witnesses, e.g. 593 lotm sacM ajhade jamna 
eojlibo Dhaweua Siuji Kiileya " Tliero the witnesses are people of high 
rank (or '‘free-born”), the cojJibo Dhaiiiena, Su^, Kulej’a, etc-.” 
Similarly in 507, 588. It is worth while noticing that kbukt imlre 
is used in a similar formula in -115, though not in exactly the some 
position, latm saclii janufi imiiinmna Parvaii tiiira BuddharacJiUa, 
vasit Kolpisa, IJnila putfe Lfxitga ‘‘ There witnesses know this — the 
monk Parvati, the scribe Buddbarachida, the vasu Kolpisa, and 
Lpatga, son of a good family.’’ It was important of course for witnesses 
to be of good rank (cf. Yajdavalkya, ii, 88-9). The meaning suits all 
the other passages, e.g. 272 atra cojhbo Bonijakena atHovae ajhate 
jamm sytha ahtymata (= a67(^oi'a>iiofa»t)/,'«re«Kli “There the serviceable 
[alTiovae, i.e. employed in the service of the State) people of high rank 
very much disobey the cojhbo Somjaka 

Only in 357. Also written ka'ii ~ Iranian ganj- “ treasure, 
store”, gamni “ treasure-house, store-house”, garniia- 

■vara “ keeper of the treasurj’ " also occurs. Both words were borrowed 
into Sanskrit as gauja and ganjavara, and since thej' occur in works 
written in the north-west of India {Raja/nrafigiiu, e.g. iv, 589, and 
Kalhasaritsdgnra) they must have been current chiefly in that area. 
This is the only exanrple of ilj = mu in the documents, but cf. 
himru = hiiijara in the Kharosthi Dh. P. 

draiiiga 

In Ancient EJiolan, p. 402, Stein gives the meaning “ frontier- 
watch station ” for dronga, a meaning which he had determined for 
the word in the Rajalamfigii.n {Chronicle oj Kashnir, ii, p. 291). These 
places were used for collecting cu.stom’s dues from merchants,- etc., 
entering the country (= guhna). The meaning is not exactly that in 
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the docuineuts, but rather a taxation depot or office in general, cf. 439. 
Bhhmmia vimnaveliyatha em deviyae gavipadichilaga, Yave amnamni 
pakivah. avi Kwava amnam yatma, puna ahuno rnyalca gavi picavetu, 
taha na dluiii'M eka mamnusa pamca so dramga dhareti . . . pruchidavo 
hhutarthaesaeiidrumgu dhandae siyati, rayaku gai-i va kuvipimviduvya, 
yo dratnga na dharita^a siyati tasa myaka gavi picavidavo “ Bhimaaena 
informs us that he has taken over the queen’s cattle, he is keeper of 
the sheep at Yave avaipna, he is yalma in charge of the h/vana corn, 
and now you are putting the royal cows in his charge : it is not right 
that one man should hold five or six dramga's . . . you must enquire 
whether he really holds so many dramga’s {eti = Pi. etliya or ete). 
The king’s cattle are not to be put in his charge. They are to be put 
in the charge of a man who has not held (any otherlrframpo’s.” Compare 
similar complaints 430, 520. Prom these passages we might be inclined 
to take the word in the general sense of “ office ”, ” department ”, such 
as the office of ‘‘ keeper of the royal cows ”, etc. But that the meaning 
is more specific is shown by passages lilce 98, Pgitasa dramgammi 
amna mavida “ Corn has been measured into Pgita’s dray^a ”. Here 
the dramga is plainly the braiding into which the corn was put. Cf. 357, 
Icani drajni/a = “ store-house ”. There were special dramga’s for 
special commodities as appears from 567, masuU dramgammi “ the 
'Kia^-dramga In the passage quoted in the beginning then, paiuvala 
must mean not “ shepherd ” but the person in charge of collecting the 
revenue from the sheep in Yave a'^ana and the dramga is the local 
office for that work. 

The word may be derived from the Av. drang- “ to make firm ” 
meaning originally a “fortified post” and then, since revenue was 
gathered into such places, a taxation department in general. 

maravara 

A title, e.g. 385, maravara Kuviileyasa paride namata 1. “ 1 namata 
(= Anglo-Indian vumdak, Stein Ancient Khotan, p. 402) from the 
maravara Kuvineya.” The documents do not supply any informa- 
tion as to its exact meaning, but it may = an Iranian nia&rabara = 
“ councillor ” ; mg9ra would become *mdra in Saka. Cf. Saka ttdra 
“ darkness ” = (a&ra. Saka mamdra is borrowed from Sanskrit. 
Compare also the Sogdian m'rkr'k “magician”. 

dars 

The verb dars means “ to load ” (a camel, etc.). The noun darsa 
= “ a load ” (equivalent to nadha which occurs more often) 329, edoso 
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ca Opfjei/usa Jiustaiiim ralra dicasa panica uiana visarjidavya 

ehn iitrm dar^a masu 1 khi 1 “ And in the hand of this by 

day or night wine (that can be carried) by five (tainels must be sent ; 
the load of one camel is 1 milima 1 Mtofwine.’" idl.edavaslu sarm 
towgha sUjaem aim Kiihani darxida “ All these things were packed by 
the tomgha Saja there at Kuhani ’’ 40, yadi . . . darsidugena niari^aii 
rahga dhurnmigu bliuvivyati ''' If it shall die on account of its load, its 
keeper shall be owing for it.” 

Iranian loan-word. Av. daraz- '' to bind Saka dulsH (2ad 
plural oi*diilyH translating Konow, Saka Studies Vocabuhnj). 
The change from the dental to a cerebral spirant is paralleled in certain 
native names and words. We find doublets such as Lursu and La.rsu 
Koltarsa and KolUimi, firm (epithet of a horse) and tirsa. The s quite 
probably stands for s (darzida) on the analog}' of the other sibilants, 
when medial, s becoming / (j) and s, jk (s). In Saka the voicing of 
internal s is attested by the spelling (ss = §, s = z, Konow, Saka 
Studies, p. 38). 

Irus^u 

Only in 581, naiimusa Bbamasa na^na bkiti Tivira Bamsotsa ca 
tru?ga ktdamiiii trubhicHa kahiiimi kraya vikraya kidamti “ A man 
called Dhama^a and a second the scribe Ram§otsa in a time of drought, 
in a time of famine raadoa transaction of buying and selling.” Probablv 
an Iranian huika- *' dry ’■ with the Indian prefix dur-. If the word 
huika- existed as a loan-word, it would be quite natural to add the 
prefix duT-. The omission of h-, the elision of the vowel, and the 
writing of t- for d- are all characteristic of the language of the docu- 
ments. The transition of -sk- to sg appears also in mnsgefii (540) 
= 8. musha-. (Professor F. W. Thomas compares English *' dry ”, 
“drought” from an IE. -^ihrugk-.) 

iitiyamtni 

The meaning is roughly clear from 67, waha)nta mgarasa dacVwa 
iitiyaiiimi bkunia ” land situated to the right of the great city, land 
on the right side of the great city ” = Av. Uti- ( = ksiti-) ? One expects 
as a rule the cerebral s to correspond to Iranian s, as in Saka. Perhaps 
it was palatalized because -i tended to be pronounced yt- {e.g. yiyo 
= iyam). Saka ssara ’‘good ” = Sogd. iyr may be a parallel {= s 
out of sr = Av. srlru- ?). 

It must be borne in mind that the reading sitiyammi is not absolutely 
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certain, it may l)e yili- (see tlie accomit of the alphabet Kharosihi 
Inscri'plions, p. 308). 

thavamiaga 

That Idvastaga is an Iranian loan-word meaning carpet has already 
been pointed out by Professor F. “W. Thomas (sec Khir. Imer., Index 
Verb.). Connected with it and forming a close parallel with Saka is 
thavamtaija (also written thavamiae) tavana^a. Cf. also tJiavamna- 
niae “ made oithavamia"). It is apparently the same word as appears 
in Saka as thauna “ cloth”. 

iwimn 

195. mase wl'sari “ in the month of the new year ” Iranian as 
pointed ont by Konow (jiavaka-sardd-). Probably Saka, although the 
Saka for “ year ’ ’ in the existing documents is fialt (-r<f- becoming I 
regularly, Konow, SaJca Studies, p. 29). On the other hand, Saka 
ysiri (Gen.) corresponds to Av. zarad- (as H. \Y. Bailey suggests to me), 
so that perhaps final -rd became r while medial rd became 1 . -sar- 
i-sari being the Locative Singular inflected according to the Indian 
type), would thus correspond regularly to the consonantal base Av. 
sarad-, while sail would be equally regularly developed out of an 
extended base. In Sogdiaii the -d is preserved sr8. 

sfasa 

sfasa seems not to be an official (“ spy ”) but an abstract noun, 
“ the function performed by a s'^savamtia ”. The word spasa occurs 
usually in connection with the verb rac^-. It might be the thing 
guarded or a cognate Accusative. The latter is shown to be tlie case 
by the variant sfasa hartavya 578 ma imei tusya niryiga (for niryoga) 
hhavidavya nitya kalamni SacoAnmi sfa,sa kartavya " Let there be no 
slackness on your part, at all time watcb is to be made at Saca ”, 
compared with 541 inmade sfasavainnaga nmnniisa visarjidemi 
supiyaua- paride sfasa racTiamnae “ From here I have sent a scout man 
to keep watch from the Supis The word regularly appears in the 
formula at the head of documents sent to the governor of the province, 
e.g. 372 avi sfasa jivitaparica^em anada racKidavya " Also watch 
is to be kept carefully (auadfE, or “ properly ”) even at the expense of 
your life.” The sfasavamna's were frontier guards or scouts, whose 
buaness it wa.s to look out for approaching enemies (541) ; also to 
see that no imauthorized persons crossed the frontier. 71, Su^ka 
faya dhilu srnagasae ca ukastamli palayamni gatamti, esa piUi saca 
sfasaimmiava .mdha pace gatamti, eda uli pada (for padama “back ”1) 
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nivarlai'itamti. “ Sugika and the daughter of that (woman) departed 
and went as fugitives : she and her father along with the scouts went 
after them, and they turned back this camel.’’ Cf. also 471. 

The word is no doubt Iranian *spasa (Sogdiau sp's) derived from 
the verb .df. spas- “ to spy, to keep watch It cannot be Indian, 
because the palatal s is presert'cd iu this dialect, sp is developed out 
of sp also in paraspara “ one another spasava7nm seems to he a 
compound containing the \/pa “to protect”. Compare the (Salca) 
proper name in N.W. India Nahnpana “protector of the people”. 

spasa- developed the meaning of “service” in middle Iranian 
(e.g. in Sogdian, and cf. H. H. Sehaeder Iranica, 1934, Abh. G. W. 
Gottingen). Tliis meaning would suit admirably the phrase (see 
above) avi spasa jividuparicagena anada mcTiidavya “ also j’^our duty 
is to he kept even at the expense of your life ”. This would mean 
that the two meanings existed side by .side in this language, because 
in other passages (c.g. 641 quoted above) the more limited (and 
original) meaning is obviously required. 

denuja 

Only 418. A title, detiiign Amtoa§a paride “from the deimga 
Amto ”. Can this be connected with Av. daend “ religion ’ ’ 1 For the 
suffix -Mga apphed to other than u-stems cf. vevaluja from vivada. 

mcira 

nacira is used in phrases with the verb gam “to go”, nacira 
gachamti, mcira gamdavo. It is probably not a place-name since in 
this language the Locative has completely superseded the Accusative 
in expressing the goal with verbs of going, etc. They say inraiiably 
Cadatatnmi gamdavo, Khotaiiatfimi gain, etc. The Accusative is only 
used in stereotyppfl plirases like the frequent asamna gamdavo, which 
seems to mean “ take possession of”, and presumably = S. dsamm 
gantavyam (like “possess” from sfdeo). 

Dr. H. W. Bailey has suggested to me a comparison with Sogd. 
nys'yr “wild animals, game” nys’yrh'y “hunter” (New Pers. 
naxcir “game.”), which would give very good sense. Cf. 13 yatlia 
ela§a kabkodliaiin varjavi storam ca, Calia jamna talra nadira gaehatnti, 
vadavi aspa vijamti “ (he complains) that in his kabhodha there are 
mares and horses, people go hunting there and shoot the mares and 
horses The kabhodha would he some privately owned pasture laud. 
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sada 

= pleased ”, is compared in the Index. Verb to Av. sydla. If 
so it is borrowed from Sogdian (57) and not Saka {tsdta). But it may 
quite probably be Indian = Pali mla “ pleasant, sweet The negative 
assdia sho'vs that there was a double consonant there originally, and 
if this is the same word it must have been .?r because in this dialect 
h‘ becomes s (e.g. mmanina, myafi = srayale, inasu = smaSni) ^rdta 
means “cooked” in Sanslant and the meaning might then develop 
into “pleasant to taste ” and then “ pleasant, sw’eet ” in general. 

Othee Iranian Words 

stora “ horse ” 8. stkora occurs meaning a “ beast of burden ” in 
the Divyamdami, hut that may be a loan-word too, divira “ scribe ” 
compounds with -vara uspavara storamra utavara. saste “ day ” which 
Konow derives from Iranian siid- “ to shine ratu “ authority, 
supervisor ”, prahuni (only 318) may he = Saka praltom “ gannent 
Further (as pointed out by K,onow) jheniya “under the care of” 
= Saha ysiniya, Sogd. zynyh, lastana 298 = Saka Idstana “ quarrel 

Himjha 

Title of a king of Khotan mentioned in 661 Kkotana imharaya 
rayatiraya hitiajliasya Avijidasimhasya. The title can be explained 
as a translation into Iranian of the Greek title crrpaTr^yos. The term 
cn-paTTjyos was current in F.W. India, beir^ found, for instance, on 
the coins of A5pavarman, with the inscription Indmvarimpiitrasa 
Aipawnmsa strateyasa jayatasa. That Iranian Idngs should translate 
a foreign term like that into their own tongue was quite natural. The 
translation is literal, Saka hind “ army ” (Av. haend] and -nza or dza 
from the verb az- “ to lead ” (= ayui). For the use of az- of leaiHng 
armies cf. Baxtholomae's AltiTam8che3 Wdrierbiich s.v. ; and for 
compoimds with -aza compare words like Av. gavdza and navdza. 

This points to the existence of an Iranian dyn^ty in Khotan at 
the date of this document. (What the date was is quite uncertain. 
The document is the only one we possess in tlie Khotan Prakrit. It 
may be earlier or it may be later than the documents of Niya.) Later 
of course (eighth century) the Saka language was used for literary and 
administrative purposes in the Khotan reahn. How' long before that 
there had been Iranians in the area is not known. The following 
facte bearing on the question can be stated. 
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(1) Thore were ptactiealiy no people Ijearing Iranian names in 

tlie Slinii-Slian kingdom at the time of the documents. The only 
ccrtuiu ones are Tiraphum = *(iyrux'ur9im (or it may contain the 
divine name T'nxt, frequent in the west, TipiSdnj? etc. as Dr. H. W. 
Baile)' suggests. Tcmaspa = ’^Taxmasjm. The element -aspa occurs 
also in other names in which the first member is not so clear, e.g. Rnlaspa 
&ur(ispa, Iranian -j'azma seems to occur in ^amarasiiia and 

Lpiparasmt. Like -sena it is added to bases in the native language. 
Lpipttrasma presumably contains the snnie base as Lpipeya which is, 
of course, not Iranian. Similarly -phum in Cimpliam compared with 
CvHiuita and Ciiiilv. Apart from tliese the mass of native names 
are definitely not Iranian. 

(2) The names which appear in the solitary document from Khotan 

are quite different from the usual type at Niva, and, so far as can be 
judged from such small e\'ideuce, ivould point to u different language 
being spoken there. contains the sound p/i (=/) which does 

not occur in native proper names in the Niya documents {only in the 
Iranian -pham and FTtumaseva, PUuiasem). Khcarnarse might be 
Iranian containing Av. x^artmah- [s^arsnarsa like xsayarsa). The 
name SpnniyokS may be connected with Avestaii spanyah- “ more 
holy " and Jliddle P. spaiuk (from *apanyahi-, cf. Bartholomae, s.v.). 
Thus in one document we have two names which are probably Iranian. 

(3) The change from e to 7 which is chamcteristic of Saka had 
occurred at the time of this document, e.g. Ilinapm. Similarly of 
0 to u cudii/adi = (Nijm) coleyali. It had not occurred at the tune the 
word jhemga was borrowed iuto the Niya Prakrit. 

(4) There are a great number of Indian words in Saka which arc 
definitely Prakrit and not Sanskrit. Quite different from the other 
Central Asian languages, Sogdiaii (with hardly any loan words, and 
Tokharian witli words borrowed straight from Sanskrit. For inst-ance, 
the Saka for '■ attendant ” is vatayaa = vatTuiyaga of the Kharosthi 
documents. In Tokharian we have upaalliayak borrowed straight 
from Sanskrit. This can be best e.xplained by assuming that an Indian 
Prakrit had been used l.>y the Sakas of Khotan as an administrative 
language, and that must have been at the time of this doemnent. 

(5) Of the Iranian loan-words occuiTing in the Kharosthi docu- 
ments, a number occur in North India. Mhora goi'ija yaiijctvara aivavara 
divim druitga are borrowed iuto Sanskrit, sasle occurs in inscrip- 
tions in N.W. India. This suggests that the Iranian loan-words wore 
not liorrowed in Central .Asia, but in N.W. India during the 
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time of Iranian domination, and imported into Central Asia as an 
integral portion of the Prakrit. 

(6) Addilioml note . — A few men of Khotan are mentioned in the 
documents from Niya. Their names are not Iranian. Examples are : 
Samnijo 322, SakJui 335, ilfcwajm 517, Khosa 362, Kanasaja 30, Presam- 
dha 216. It loolre as if the population of Khotan was definitely not 
Iranian at the time of the documents from Niya, i.e. in the third 
century a.d. 




Beitrage 2U einer Milindapanha-BIbliographie 

Von Siegfried BEnE.sixG 
{coiUi-nved from 2>' 348) 

III. DER P.^LI-MILINDAPAisHA 
A. Te.vte 

1) ilaniiskripte 
o) In Ceylon 

Hier ist \'ielleicht zuer-st 

38. das Paluibktt-I\IS. zn ncnnen, welches cle Zoysa in seinem 
Catalogue of Pali, Siuhalese, ami Sanslinl ilSS. in the Tenijjh Libi'aries 
of Ceylon (Colombo, 1885) p. 9, als ..coniinon ■' bezeiclmet. Es entliait 
178 Blatter, 17 Zoll long, 9 Zeilen auf der Scite. 

39. Bentotte, Teuipcl von (Eentota Yanava.sa Yihata) : 5 MSS. 
des M. und 1 sannc.- 

40. Colombo : Museum. 1 MS. in birmanisclier Schrift.® 

41. Colombo : Sliiseuni. 1 MS. in singlialesisclier Schrift. ' 

42. Matnra, Tenipel vou : 5 31SS. des M. mul 1 sanne.- 

43. Mulgiri Gnllc, Tciiipel von : 5 MSS. des M.* 

44. Sanunluiig Spence Harely. No. 282 : Milimlaprashnd. 
(Singhalesisch Oder Pali ?) = 

‘ Leider konnte icli mir dioson Katalog iiieht be.srliaffaii, pr ist in dpiitsoiien 
iiffcntliclicn Bibliotheken niclit vorliandpii. Wenn ioh trofzdcm Angabcn daraus 
bringpn kiinn (ausic-r in der varlic^pncien .Stolle nocli CiW. TSuiid S.">), so verdanke ich 
dies Herrn Gelieimrat Geiger. SIuiK-hcn, der die Giitc liatte. rnir atif ineine Bittc hin die 
auf den M. bezvigtictien Stellen aus seinem Privntexcmplaral>zuselireilien. In d'.ilwis : 
ADescriplii'cC’a!aloytieofSanHTit,Pali,nndSinha2eeeI.ilera}-y\\'orl'snfCe!iln7i (Colombo: 
Skeen, 1870) und in Spenee Hardy’s .Wsntz “'Ihe Language and Literature oftlieSiii- 
ghalesc ",JCBRAfi., 1846-7 (Colombo, 1861). pp. 00-104, hiibeieh.aljgeseben von einer 
beilAufigen Erttiilinung des „MiliudapfMmiia“ aiif p. 30 des erstcren Werkes, niclita 
liber dcii M. findenkonnen. .^uf dew Titelblatt von d'Ahvis Katalog steht ,, Part 1 
duch sclipiiien kvuie neiteren Tcile crschieneii zu sein, denii ^Ea!alasckc^a, TJie Pali 
Lilcralure of Ceylon, gibt auf p. 3IS nur den 1870 erschicnenen Band an. 

* t’gl. Upbam. The Maharanti, the li'ijd-Iiutiidcriri, and the. Jliijd-l’ali . . .. London, 
1833. Tol. iii. pp. 170. 177. ISl, 1S4, 101. Eiii ebeiifalls in dor Tempeibacherei 
von Beiitota iH'lindiiebca .singli. MS. mit ErkliiniiiK schwieviger M.-Stellen s. Bihl. 8.7. 

^ \'gl. Ji'T.S., 18S2, p- 51, No. 2i*. Die bier von Rliys Davirls pp. 40-i5S gegehene 
Liste von MSS. i»C aufgriinil eiuc.s von de Zoyaa 1870 herausgegebenen Ivntaloga 
zirsaniinengcstellt. 

‘ Jl'TS.. loc. Pit., No. 30. 

' a. Spenee Har'ly .. Lnt of book? in the Pali and .Singhalese Languages, “ in 
JCBBAS., 1847-8 (Colombo. 1870), pp. 19S-208. Diese Liste erwiihnt aueh Tenncnt, 
Ceylon, 4. .Auf!. (1860), vol. i, p. 515 n. tVo die M&S. tmeb Hardy’s Tode geblieben 
sind, ist mir nieht bekannt. 
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45. Samiiilung Spence Hardy, No. 283 : Milindaprashiasanni?- 
Palitext ill singhalesisclier XJmschrift mit singhaiesischer Paraphrase.* 

fi) In SuTopa 

46. Cambridge ; Mr. Scott, 1 MS. birmamsches nissaya.* 

47. Cambridge : Trinity College, 1 MS. in siamesischer Schrift.* 

48. Cambridge ; University Library No. Add. 1251. 1 MS. anf 
Pahnblatt in singhaiesischer Schrift. 164 Blatter.® 

49. Kopenhagen : Kgl. Bibliothek, No. xxxiii, 183 Palmblstter 
in singhaiesischer Schrift.® 

60. Kopenhagen : Kgl. Bibhothek, No. xxxiv, 117 Palmblatter 
in singhaiesischer Schrift.’ 

51. Leipzig: Iiidisches Institut der Universitat. 1 Palmblattms., 
194 Blatter zu je 7 and 8 Zeilen (die Vorderseiteu des 1. u. 2. Blattes 
sind unbeschrieben). Singhalesische Schrift.® 

62. Leningrad : ./Isiatisehcs Museum. 1 Palniblatt-MS. (MS. 
Ind., vii, 44) von 172 + 2 Blattern zu je 8 Zeilen. Singhalesische 
Schrift- 

Weicht inr allgemeinen nicht vom Text der Trenckner’sehen Aua- 
gabe ab.° 

1 a Anni. 6 a.uf det vorkcrgnhcnden Soitc. 

‘ Hardy erkl&rt siinnS folgendermassen : „ parapbrasoa of the discoiiraesof Budha., 
tho Pali text being given, and then an explanation, cbiuBe by clause, in Singhalese. 
In some instances the 9ann4 is aliteral translation, and in others there is a long com- 
mentary upon a single word “ (JOBRAS., 1846-7, Coioinbo, 1861, p. 103). 

’ Vgt. SBE.. 3S. p. xvi, u. n. 8. Ein birmaiiiiicbeii nissaya entspriuht, nach der 
doit gegebenen Bcschrcibung von Rhys Davids, einem singbalesiscben sanne, s. 
Anm. 2. 

* Vgl. SBE., 35, p. xvii, u. n. 1. 

‘ Vgl. JRTS., 1883, p. 140. Dieses MS. ist, wie mit Dr. E. J. Thomas von der 
Univeisitilta-Bibliothek Cambridge freundlicbst luitteilt, ernes von 16 MSS., die 1875 
aus dem Besitz von Di. Rost angekauft wurden. Dr. Thomas hat sich auch die Mtihe 
gemaeht festeostellen, dass ea sich um Rosfa MS. handelt, welches Trcnekiier bei 
seiner Ausgabc(BiW. S.^lmit,, C “ bczekhiiethat. Ti'onckncr’s „ D “ zu ideiitiflzieren 
ist mil leider nicht gelimgcn. 

* Vgl- IVestc^oord, Codiata indici bibl. ret/iae Havniemie (Kopenhilgen, 1846), 
pp. 496-505, und JFTS., 1883, p. 148. Trenckner's MS. „ A.“ 

’ Vgl. Westergnard, op. cit.. p. 506 und JFT8.. loc. cit. Trenckner’s MS. B.“ 

* Line geiiaiie Beachreibung dieser Handschrift habe icb an Herrn Gleheimrat 
Geiger in MUncheii gesehickt ; sie soli, wenn Raum vorhantlen ist, in der Zeitackrifl 
far Jndologie uvd Iraniatik abgedruckt werden. 

* Vgl. Mironov's Katalcg : Kalalog iiidijakieh mkopiaej. Sostavil N(ikolai) 
D. Mironov. Vypusk I. Petrograd 1914 (= Katalogl Aziatskago Muzeja Imperatorskoj 
Akademii NauU I) [Auf der letzten Umschlagssite auch iateiniseher Titel ; Catalogus 
codicum roanu seriptorum Indicorum qui in Academiae Imperiaiis Scientiarum 
Pctropolitunae Museo Asialico asservantur. Auctore N.D.M.. Faso. I. Petropoli 1914 
(= Cntalogi Musei Aslatici I)], p. 364 unter No. 453. 
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53. London : Britisli Sluseum. N’o. Orient. 458 : 1 MS. von 392 
Blattern. Birmanisches nissava.i 

54. London : India Office. Mandalay-MS., neue No. 126 : 1 MS. 
von 241 Blattern zu jc 9 Zeilen. Birmanische Schrift.* 

55. London : India Office. llandalay-MS., neue No. 127. 186 
Blatter zu je 9 Zeilen (die Blatter Ira bis iiah feblen). Palmblatt. 
Birmanische Scbrift.- 

56. London : Bibliothek Dr. Rost. 1 MS. in birmauisclier Schrift.® 

57. Paris: Bibliotheque Nationale. 2 MSS. in singhalesischer 
Schrift.^ 

58. Paris : BibliotliSque Nationale. Zahlreicbe Pragmente des 
M. in kainbod.sehanischer Schrift.® 

2) Textaungaben 
a) In, bengaUschen Lelltrn 

59. MUindapaulio, Milindaprasna. PaUte-vt in bengaUscher 
Uinscluift. Hera»isgegebea niit einer bengaliscben tJbersetzung, 
Anmerkungeu us%v. von Vidhusekhara Bhattacarya. Vol. 1, 
pts. 1-2. I"” (27 X 16 cm.) ; iv, 42, viii, i, i, 325 pp. Calcutta ; 
(Vangiyasahitya-pniisad) 1909 PaTisad-gTanthaviili No. 32). 
(Barnett, S.C. 2, Spalte 634, und J. F. Blumhardt : Bengali books 
(= Catalogue of the Library of the India Office, voi. ii, part iv. Supple- 
ment 1906-1920). London, 1923, p. 192). 

j3) Inhirmantecken Letlern 

60. Milindapanha palito. Herausgegeben von Rsaya Hbe. 4®. 
i, 395pp. Rangoon: 1915. (Barnett, loc. cit.). 


‘ Vgl. JPTS.. 1SS3, p. 142. 

» Vgl. JPTS., 1894-6. p. 40. 

> Trenckner'a MS. „ M “. Wo dieses MS. sioh augenblicklioh botiadet, weias icb 
nicht. Auch babe ich, abgesehea von dem, was Trenckner in seiner Einleitung zu 
seiner ^il.-Ausgabe daritber sagt, keine nkheren Angaben Ober dieses btS. ausfindig 
mncbcn kunocn. Ea mit £ib2. 53 zu identiflzieren ist, nach einer ireundlichen MitteUuug 
von Prof. Barnett, unmi^lich, auch slnd Bib}. 54 und BiW. 55, wie mir die Bibliothek 
des India Office schreibt. nicbt mit ibm identiscb. Icb woUte bier aucb Host’s 
singhalesiscbes M.-MS. aufnehraen, welches Trenckner in seiner -Ausgabe mit 
„C‘‘ bezeichnet, abcr ,,0“ ist nacb einer Mittciiung von Dr. Thomas von der 
University Library Cambridge mit Bibl. 48 identiscb. S— Anm. 5 auf der vorliergehenden 
Seite. 

• Vgl. JPTS., 1882. p. 85 (Peer). Genauere Besebreihung s. Cabaton, Catalogue 
sommaire des ManuecriU sanscrils el palis. 2e fascicule : “manuscrits pSlis." Paris, 
LemuM, 1908 (=BibUotb4que Rationale, departementdes manuscrits). No. 338 und 359. 

* Vg!. JPTS., loc. cit., und Cabaton. op. cit,, So. 360-4. 

VOL. VII. paet S. 


34 
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61. Herausgegebea von U Hpye. 4°. xvij 
353 pp. Rangoon : 1916. (Barnetfc, loe. cit.). 

62. MUindapanJia pa^ito nissaya. Mit einer birmanischen Inter- 
pretation jedes ein^elnen Woi'tea von Adiccavaipsa. Herausgegeben 
von U Hpye. 4°. rvi, 609 pp. Rangoon: 1916. (Bamett, loc. cit.). 

Hierhei ^ gebort wabischeinlich auch : 

6.3. Milindapafi'ha. Being the portion prescribed for the Calcutta 
B.A. Examination. Edited by Maung Tin. 8®. ii, 107 pp. Rangoon : 
1915. (Barnett, loc. cit.). 


y) In UUeinischen LeUera 

64. Trenclcner, V(ilhe]iQ) : Pali Miscellany. Part i. London and 
Edinburgh : Williams and Norgate, 1879, 8®, 83 pp. 

Enthalt unter dem Titel A specimen of MUindapanho ^ auf 
pp. 6-28 den Text der Bahirakatha (entspricht pp. 1-24 von 
Bibl. 65). Weitere Teile dieses Werkes s. Bill. 81 und 98. 

66. Trenclcner, V(ilhelm) ; The Milindapanho, being dialogues 
between king Milinda and the Buddhist sage Nagasena. The Pali 
text, edited by V. T. London and Edinburgh : Williams and Norgate, 
1880, gr. 8®, viii, 430 pp.* 

Hie Ausgabe beruht auf Bibl. 49, 50, 48, 56, .und einer 
singhalesischen Handschrifb, deren Lesarten bis zum Ende der 
Bahirakatha Trenclcner von Childers mitgeteilt wiirden und welohe 
Trenckner mit „ D “ bezeichnet.* 

Einfceilung : Einleitung (pp. iii-vii). Abkiirzungen (p. viii). 
Text (pp. 1-420). Anmeiknngen (pp. 421-430). Verbesserungen. 


* Bei Barnett ist nichts Gennueres angegeben, doch lasst der Verlagsort Kangoon 
daranf srUiessen, dass es sich anch hier um eine Av^abe is birmanisoben Lettem 
handelt. 

' Auf p. 71 erfubrt man, dass das S^eeimtn sebon 1868 geacbiieben usd eisigen 
PaUfotschem im Manuakript zngeaasdt wurde (vgl. die anerkenneiiden Worte von 
Childers im Vorwort seinem 1875 erschienenen Pali-Worterbnch, p. srii) ; die 
VerBfFentllchusg wurde jedoch TerzCgert. 

• Von diesemWerkist 1923, von der Royal Asiatic Sodoty ale 5. Band der JemeaS. 
Fcrlcng J*u&Iicaiiona herausgegeben, ein photographischer Neudrack ersebiesen 
(xi und 486 pp.). Er ist im Vergleicb zum Erstdruck um I'olgendes erweitert : 1) 
eis InhaUsveTzeiclmiB (pp. iz-zi), 2) einen allgemeinen Index von C. J. Bylands, 
pp. 483-456) und 3 ) einen Index der Gathas, zusammengestellt von Erau Rhys Davids 
(pp. 457-66). Anzeigen dieses Neudnickes : Edward J. Thomas in ; JRAS., 1926, 
pp. 35S-7 ; BB., fasc. 1, Nr. 46. 

' Diese Handaohrift sowie Trenckner's „ M “ (Bibl. 56) zu identifizieren ist mir 
leider nicht gelungen. 
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S) In siamGSi^hcn Lcftern^ 

66. MiUndapanka. Cattasallattliereaa Dharamapamokkbena 
Makiitatliattiyaramavasina sodhita, 2466 BudtlJiasalce nuicldita.. 
Syamaratthassa raJadMniyain [Eanj^kok] : Jlaliainakutarajavidya- 
layena pakasitii 2466 [1923], gr. 8', ii. xii, xi. 534 pp. -r 2 Tafeln.- 
(Bamett, S.C. 2, Spalte 634.) 

<) In singhalesiechen Leitern 

67. „inHndaprapiaya. Published by il. J. Eodrigo at the 
Vidyasagara Press, Colombo, 1896 ; pp. 80, demy 8vo ; Part." 

Zitiert nach A. "VV. de Silva : A list of Pali books printed in 

Ceylon in Singhalese characters, JPTS., 1910-12, p. 147 (No. 149). 

68. MiIindapanho,etc. Herausgegeben von Anoraada.ssi. Teill, 
8°, 80 pp. (Colombo), 1896. (Barnett, S.C. 1. Spalte 387.) 

Die Uberemstimniimg von Ort, Jahr und Seitenzahl mit Bibl. 67 

iat auffallend, doch kann ich, da meine Quellen keine naheren 

Angaben machen, nichts ixber das Verhnltnis der beiden Werke 

zueinander aussagen. 

B. Ubeesetzusgen 

1. Vollstdndige Ubersetzuiigen, oder Uberselzuttgen von grosseren 

Teilen des M. 

a) Ins Bengali 

69. s. Bibl. 59. 

b) Ins BirmaKisc/u 

Mabel Haynes Bode nennt in ibrem Biichlein : Thp. Pali liuralure 
of Burma (London, 1909) auf p. %'iii unter den im British Museum 
befindhchen Werken : 

70. MiUndapanhavattkv.. Burmese translation from the Milinda. 
Eangoon, 1882.® 

Ferner macht sie (op. cit.,p. 108. No. 248) darauf aufoierksain, dag<; 
sich auf einer birmanischen Sclienkuugsinschrifr vom Jahre 1442 
ein Werk 

72. Malimpaiiua, also otfenbar ein birmanischer M.. fiiidet. 

' Vsil. aucli Bibl. 77a. 

* Dieses Work bcsilzt auch die Uni\’er3itat8-BihIiothek Leipzig (Orient. Lit. 
OOSc/i).' Hs ist, wic aus einem cingehefteten Begleitsehreiben vom „ 22. Tage cies 
monats I'ussa (Pusya) “ 1923 heirorgeht, ein Gescfaenkdcr Prinzessin Suddhasininata, 
die an ilirem60.GeburtstagdasBuoh zurEriunerungandie 1889 im Altov von Jahren 
vvstorlir-ne Prinzessin Xahhucarncamra-sagari veriilfeiitiicht hat (s. p. Jl). Diet 
2 abengEnannten Tafeln bringen Pbotographien der Leiden Prinzeasinen. Der Text 
Moicht stark vom Trenekner’schen ab. 

’ Pavolini, Bnddismo (Bibl. 112) erwahnt, p. 98, euie birmaaiache tJber»etznng 
Rangoon, 1863. 
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c) Itis DtuUche 

72. Nyaijatiioka (Anton Gueth) : Die Fragen des MUimo. Ein 
historischcr Boman, entlialtend Zwiegesprache zwischcn einem 
GriecEenkonige nnd einem buddhistischen Monche liber die -wichtigsten 
Punkte der buddhistischen Lehre. Aus dem Pali zum erstenmale 
voUstandig ins Deutsche ubersetzt von N. Erster Baiid.^ Leipzig ; 
Max Altmann 1919,* 8°, xvi und 338 S. (pp. 287-338 : Anhang und 
Register). Zveiter Band. Miinchcn-Neubiberg : Oskar Schloss 
1924, gr. 8®, viii, 268 pp. (pp. 239-268 ; Anhang und Register). 

Der 1. Band enthalt die Ubersetzung bis M. 188, 7 = Q. iv, 

3 (i, 260), der zweite die Ubersetzung von M. 188, 8 = §. iv, 4 * 

(1,261) bis zmn Schluss.^ 

73. Schrader, F(riedrich) Otto : Die Fragen des Konigs 
Menandros. Aus dem Pali zum ersten Male ins Deutsche ubersetzt 
von Dr. phil. 0. Sch. Berlin : Paul Raatz o.J. (1907),^ 8®, xxxv -f- 
172 + xxvii pp. 

‘ Der Titel anf dem Umschlagblatt, das ein Eild cier „ Island Hermitage, 
Dodanduwa, Ceylon “ tiagt, lantet : Die Fragen des MUindo. Von Bhiklchu 
Xyanatiloka r.uni ersten Male vollatftndig ins Deutsche Obarsetzt. Erster Teil. 

* Zum Schluss der Vorrede (vom Oktober 1013) findet eich (p. xvi) die Anmerkung ; 
„ Obiwar votliegeiides Werk bereits Herbst 1913 in Dieferungen ausgegebenwurde, hat 
sein Erselieinen in Buahform infolge des Weltkrieges loidor eine Verabgecung von 
ilber 5 Jahrea erlitten. Blankenese b. Hamburg, 25. Mai 1919.“ 

’ Bei Nyaijatiloka muss es auf p. 1 des 2. Bandes such „ 4. Kapitel “ statt 
„3. Kupitel" heissen. Nyinatiloka ftilgt bier dem Irrtum der Trenolroer'schen 
Ausgabe, die M. 211, 4 „ tatiyo vaggo “ statt „ catuttho v.“ hat. Tteackuer 
verbessert den Irrtum M. 431. 

* Im 2. Bande sind die Seitenaahlen der Tronckner’sehen Ausgabe fortlsufend 
verseichnet ; im ersten Bande fehlt diese Erloichterung fUr den Benntser. 

* Filr dieses Werk habe ich die Jahresangaben 1906 und 1907 gefunden. 
Wintemitz’ Angabe 1905 {Qeaek. d. ind. Lilt., 2. Band, p. 130, n. 4), die sioh anch 
im 2. Bande der von Berthoiet u. Lehmann herausgeg, 4. Aufl. von Chantepio da la 
Saussaye's Lehrbuch der Tieligionsgtschkkte (Tubingen 1925) auf S. 102 (Konow) und 
in der Zeitsohrift „ Buddhisfisoher Weltspiegel 1. Jahrgang, p. 128, findet, wird 
bekraftigt durch die Buddhietise?ie Well (Beiblatt sur Zeitschrift Der Buddhist), 1. 
Jabrg. (1905-6), -wo das Werk auf p. 12 und 13 ais Keuerscheinung angezeigt wild. 
Das Jahr 1907 bringen ; Barnett. S.C. 2, Spalte 634 ; Dem., p. 22 n. ; Garbe. 
Indimv. das Christentum (Tubingen, 1914), p. 30, n. 1 ; Glasenapp, Bibl. 110, p. 140 ; 
Hardy, Der Buddhismus naah Slteren Psli-Werken, Neue Ausgabe (1919), p. 21.5 ; 
Oldenberg, Arohivf. Bsligiongwissensehc^i, 13. Band (1910), p. 593. Auf. 1907 weist 
ebenfalls die Besprechung von Schrader’s Ubersetzung durch Seidenstucker (f) 
in der Buddhistischen Warte, 1. Jahrgang (1907-8), pp. 89-91. Da aueh Hinriohs’ 
BUeherkatalog und dieSer/ireer Titeldmole das Werk unter dem Jahre 1907 anfuhren, 
ist dieses Jahr als Erscheinungsjahr des Buches gesichert. Wodurch aieh die Angabe 
1905 erklfitt, vermag ich nicht zu sagen ; vielleicht ersohien in diesem Jahr 
eine erste Lieferuog des Werkes ! Das Datum 1903 {Bibl. 104, p. xii) muss auf 
einem MissveratandniE bemhen. 
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Inhalt; Voiwort (pp. iii-v). Einleitung (pp. vii-xxxv). tJber- 
setzuug (pp. 1-95). Inhaltsangabe dei nicht iibersetzten Stijcke 
(pp. 97-116). Die chinesisclien Ausgaben und ihr Verhaltnis zum 
Pali-Text (pp. 117-125).^ Anmerkungen (pp. 127-172). Eegister 
(pp. i-xviii), Berichtiguiigen micl Zusatze (pp. xix-xxvii). 

Wie schon aus dieser Inhaltsangabe ersicbtlich, iibersetzt Sch. 
den Text nur teilwei.se. und zwar den Teil, welchen er fiir den 
Ur-JI. halt. Dio ubersctzteu Stellen verhalton sich wie folgt zum 
Tienckuer'.schen Text : 


Schrader Trenckner seher Text 

Einleitung [= 1. Buch] (Bahirakatha) 


p. 3, Ahs. 1. „ Es gibt . . . “ bis 
aller Ait 

p. 3, Abs. 2. „ Dort in Indieu 
. . ." bis p. 4-, Zeile 9 v, u. : 

losen kaun.“ 

p. 4, Zeile 8 v.u. : „ ZiijenerZeit 
nun . . .“ bis p. 5, Absatz : 

„ . . . Nirvapa-WoUce der 
\Vahrheit.“ 

p. 4. Abs. : „ Und Devamantiya 
sprach . . .“ bis zum Ende der 
„aus8ereu Erzahlung"' auf p.8. 


p. 1, 13; „Atthi Yonakanarp 
. . . “ bis 2, 7 : . nise- 

vitam." 

3, 26-4, 15. 


21, 12-22, 7. 


22, 18 bis zum Schluss von 
p. 24. 


2. Buch : ,, Die Kennzeichen “ (Lakkhanapanha) 

pp. 11-73. pp. 25-64. 

3. Buch; ,,Zweife]undL6sungen“(Vimaticchedanapafiha) 


Abschnitt 1 und 2 (pp. 77-8). 
Abschnitt 6 (pp. 78-9). 

Abschnitt 5 (pp. 80-1). 

„ 8 (p. 81). 

„ 10 (pp. 81-2) 


4. Kapitel 

p. 65, 1-29. 
pp. 68, 31-69, 15. 

5. Kapitol 

p. 71, 16-29. 
p. 72, 19-32. 
p. 73, 9-22. 


* Dieser Abschnitt wurde schon 3il/l. 25 angezeigt. 
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6. Kapitcl 

Absclmitfc 1 (pp. 83-4). p. 73, 24-74, 17. 

6 und 7 (pp. 84-5). p,. 76. 16-77, 22. 

9{p. 85) p. 77,8-22. 


7. Kapit«I 


Abschiiitt 2 (p. 86). 

„ 4 und 5 (pp. 87-9). 

„ 7 und 8 (pp. 89-90). 

„ 14-16 (pp. 90-92) 


p. 80, 17-27. 
p. 82, 12-83, 20. 
p. 83, 31-84, 25. 
p. 86, 8-87, 19. 


d) Im S7iglisc}ie 

74. Davids, T. W. Rhys : Tfie Quedions of King Milinda. Trans- 
lated from the Pali by T. W. Eh. D. 2 Bajide. Oxford : Clarendon 
Press, 1890 * und 1894. i : xlix und 315 pp. ; ii : xxvii und 383 pp. (= 
SEE., vols, 35, 36.) 2 

Einteilung : 1. Band: Inhaltsverzeichnis (pp. vii-z). 

Einleitung (pp. xi-zlix). Ubersetzung von pp. 1-210 der 
Trencknei’schen Ausgabe (pp. 1-302). Appendix : Devadatta 
in den Jatakas (pp. 303-4). Addenda et Corrigenda (pp. 305-6). 
Eigennamen-Index (pp. 307—10). Sachregister (pp. 311-15). 
2. Band: Inhaltsverzeichnis (pp. vii-x), Einleitung (pp. xi- 
xxvii). Ubersetzung, pp. 211-420 der Trenokner’schen Ausgabe 
(pp. 1-375). Nachtrage und Verbesserungen (pp. 377-8). Sach.- 
register (pp. 381-3). 

s) iKt Franzosische 

75. Finot, Louis : Les questions de MiUnda {Milindapanha), 
traduit du Pali avec introduction et notes par L. F. Bois dessin4s et 
graves par Andr4e Karpel4s. Paris: Bossaid, 1923. 8°, 166 pp. 
(= Les classiques de I’orient, vol. viii.) 

Ubersetzt die Biicber i-iii = M., 1-89 = Q. (i, 1-136). Ein- 
teiluiig : Einleitung (pp. 9-15). Ubersetzung (pp. 19-147). 
Anmerkungen (pp. 149-167). Bibliographie (p. 159).* Inhalts- 
verzeichnis (pp. 161-6). 


* Vom 1. Band (SBE., 36) ist 1926 oin photogxaphisoher Neudruok (Oxford 
Univenrfty Press, London : Humphrey Milford) ersohienen. Ob aucL vom 2. Band 
ein Ncudruck ctschiencn ist, weiss ich nicht. 

’ Die in dieser Ubersetzung behandelten PaliwOrter sind im „ Index to Pali Words 
disouEsed in Translations “ von Mabel Haynes Bode in JPTS., 1897-1901, pp. 1-12, 
init berucksichtigt worden. 

» Verzeichnet Bibl. 66, 74, 27, 23, und 108. 
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/) Ina Italieniacht {nich der eiijl. t'licrsilziiiig) 

76. Cagnola, 6. : Dialoghi del Re Milinda. Versiotie dall’Iuglese, 
di G. C. Milatio ; Casa Editrice Isis, 1923.* 

y) !»a Sinmfiiiche 

77. Punhd PJia : ja milin (Die Eragea des Konigs Miiinda). 
Erster Band. Bangkok 2472 (1929-1930). 8®, xviii -f- lOR pp. 

„ Nouvelle ® traduction siamoise publiee par les soins de 
rinstitut royal du Siam" (Rayinonde Linossier in BB., fasc. 2, 
No, 38). 

77a. H. G. RawliiLSon erwahnt ,, a Siamese version of the Jlilinda 
Panha" {Intercourse beliiven India and the Western World, 2. ed., 
Cambridge, 1926, p. 82), doch macht er leider keinc genaueren 
Angaben dariiber. So ist iiicht zu entscheiden, ob es ach um eine 
Ubersetzung ins Siamesische oder um einen in sianiesischer Schrift 
geschriebenen Pali-M. handelt. 

h) Ina Hmghalesitc/ie 

78. Hinatikumbure Sumafigala : Milindaprasnayn oder $rJ 
DJiarmaddsayo. Herau^egeben von Mohotti\'atte Guninanda. 
Kotahena (Colombo) : Buddhist Press 1877-8 (2420 nach Buddha) 
8®, 628, 12, iv pp.* 

Zu dieser Ausgabe, \velche Rhys Davids bei seiner tJbersetzung 
des M. benutzt hat (s. SBE., 35, p. sdi) vgl. Z.W. 2, Spalte 129, 
and Malalasekera, The Pali Literature of Ceylon (Loudon, 1928), 
pp. 303^. Erwahnungcn der Ausgabe bei Trenckner, Bibl. 65, 
p. (T. bemerkt, dass ihm die Ausgabe leider nicht zuganglich war) 
und Pavolini, Bibl. 112, p. 98, n. 1. Die Namen der fiinf 
siughalesischeu Herren, auf deren Eosteii die Ausgabe gedruckt 
wurde, bringen Rhys Davids, SBE., 35, p. xii, und Malalasekera, 
op. cit., p. 304. 

Die Dbersetzung selljst war sehon 100 Jahre friilier unter dem 
Konige Elrtti Sri Rajasimha. der 1747 den Thron bestieg. 


' Dieser C bersetziiug hubs kh leider nicht habhaft werUen kiirmen ; icii eifiihr 
ron ihr diirch die Besprecliung. die I'rau Rhye D.iviiU ihr JRAH., 1925. pp. I.'JO-S, 
gemdmct hat. 

' Die vorhergehenden siamesischen Cbersetzungen sind niir leider unbekannt 
gebliei>en. 

’ .Andersen und Smith keiinen eine Neuausgahe dessclben tVerkes : Colombo, 
1900. S. BitA. 100, p. xvii, unter „ ilinat 
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angefertigt wordea.^ Eine aus dem 19. -Jairhundert stammende 
Palniblattliaudsclirift der tJbersetzimg, aus 284 Bliitterii bestehend, 
beschreibt de Zilva Wiclcremasinghe, Z.W. 1, unter No. 22 
(pp. 27-8) ; eine andere Handsclirift (400 Palmblafcter) erwahnt 
de Zoysa in seiuem Catalogue of PdU, Sinhalese, and Sansh-it 
Manuscripts in the Temple Inbraiies of Ceylon (Colombo, 
1885), p. 9. 

2. Ubersetzungen oder Referate ron kleineren Abschnitf.en des M. 
a) der Bahirakatha 

79. Milindappasnakathdva (No. xii der Blu und Singbalesischen 
HSS. der Kgl. Bibliothek zu Kopenbagen), 46 Blatter. 

Ubersetzung der Bahirakatha ins Singhalesische.® 

80. Nagasemikaihava. 

Bildet den 3. Abschnitt eines ira oder vor dem 13. Jahrh. 
kompilierten nmfangreichen singbalesischen Werkes, des Saddhar- 
maratndvaliya oder BatanavaZiya, das zum grossten Teil Geschichten 
aus dem Dhammapadakommentar enthalt. Naci dem Zeugnis von 
Don Martino de Zilva Wiclcremasinghe, der eine Handschrift 
dieses Werkes, Z.W. 1, pp. 11 ff., beschreibt, stellt das Naga- 
se^iakathdvu eine singhalesische Obersetzung der Bahirakatha 
dar (Z.W. 1, p. 28). 

81. Trenckncr, V{ilhelm) : „ Pali Miscellany “ (Titelangabe 

s. Bibl 64). 

Enthalt auf pp. 29-54 eine "Ubersetzung der Bahirakatha ins 
Englische. 

82. Tumour, George : „ Bzamination of some points of Buddhist 
Chronology.'* In JASB., voi. v (1836), pp. 521-536. 

Hier finden sich Erw^mmg des M. (Milindapanno) und 


' Nach Malalasekera, op. oit., p. 284, im Jahre 1777-8 (2320 nach Buddha) in 
Sirivaddhanapura (Kandy). Spence Hardy, Bibl. 102, gibt auf p. 638 der Auagahe 
1880 Kandy als Ort und 1777 als Jahr der tJbersetzung an. Auf den Angaben 
von Hardy fussen : Silbemagl, Der Buddhismus luxch seiner Enislehung, Fortbildung 
und Verbreitung, p, 81 n. 6, und Weber, IndUche Studien, iii, p. 123. Frau Rhys Davids 
nennt Bibl. 104, p. 5, als Ubeisetzungsjahr „ 1777 oder 1747 “. 

• Da aus der Weatergaard’schen Bescbreibung dieser Handsehiift (West., p. 69a) 
nicht mit genugender Deutlichkelt her\'o^ing, ob es Rich nur um eine singhalesische 
tlbcrsetzung des Textcs oder ein sannc handelt, wcUhes auch den PSlitext entb&lt, 
woUte ichdieseHS.ursprflnglichauohindorAbteilunginAljSbringen. DieBehebung 
meiner Zveifcl verdanke icb Prof. Dines Andersen-Kopenbagen, der die Freund lichkeit 
hatte, Rask’s Collectaneeu (West., p. 95. No. 16) durchzuseheu und hierbei feststellte, 
dass Rask zur in Frage stehenden US. bemetkt; „ 1. Delaf Miiindaprasnc i blot Sing. 
Oversaettelse." 
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Inialtsangabe der Baiiirakatba (init stellcaweiser Ubersetzung) 
auf pp. 630-4. In derselben Zeitsclirift, vol. vi (1837), p. 509, 
bezieht sich Tumour auf diese Untersuchung : ,, The Nagas^jo * 
of Pali annak, whose history I have touched upon in a former 
article." 

b) anderer Teile des 21. 

83. Burlingame. Eugene Watson : Buddhist parables translated 
from the original Pali by E. W. B., Pellow of the American Acadetny 
of .4rts and Sciences, Lecturer in Pali (1907-8) at Yale University. 
New Haven : Yale University Press, 1922, gr. 8°, xxix, 348 pp. 

,. Chapter xi [p. 201-245] contains numerous selections from 
a coUection of imaginary dialogues between Menander, Greek 
king of Bactria, 125-95 B.c., and the Buddhist sage Nagasena" 
(p. xxii). 

Im einzelnen werden iibersetzt ; pp. 201-4 (§ 1): M. 25, 
1-28,12. pp. 204-6 (§2): M. 40,1-11,10. pp. 206-9 

(§ 3) : M. 46,5-48,29 ; 49,13-27. pp. 209-210 (§ 4) : M. 49, 
28-31 ; 50,20-51,12 ; 51,23-4. pp. 210-212 (§ 5) : M. 52, 
28-54,16. pp. 213-15 (§ 6): M. 54,17-57,3. pp. 215-17 
(§ 7) : M. 67,4-68,23. pp. 217-19 (§ 8) : M. 313,1-315,27. 
pp. 219-224 (§ 9) : M. 315,28-323.4. pp. 224-8 {§ 10) : M. 323, 
5-326,14. pp. 228-230 (§ 11) : M. 326,1,5-328,16. pp. 230- 
243 (§ 12) ; M. 329,1-341,25. pp. 244-5 (§ 13) : M. 353,28- 
355.12. 

84. Kilner, Eev. Thomas : „ The Bower of Truth." In : Gogerly, 
DanielJohn, Ceylan Buddhism, being the colJected writings of D. J. G., 
edited by Arthur Stanley Bishop (Colombo, 1908), pp. 293-6.- 

1st ein Referat mit teilweisen Ubersetzungen der Geschichte 
vom Konig Slvi, M. 119, 11-123, 7 =Q. iv, 1, 42. 

85. MilindapprasHa Getapadc. Ein in der Tempelbiicherei von 
Bentofa in Ceylon befindliches MS., „ a httle Sinhalese work 
explanatory of some difficult passages of the Pdli text of Milinda 
Panha ‘‘ (de 2oysa, Catalogue . . ., Colombo, 1885, p. 9). Ich nehme 


‘ Den Tvinoui Doch = NSgarjuna setzt. 

- ErscUen zuerst in der Zeitselirift Th". Frievd fOr 1830 mit einer Eigftnznng 
und Berichtigung von Gogerly, „ Observations on the article entitled ; The power of 
truth,-' die man Ceylon Buddhi$m, pp. 296-307, findet. G.flbersetzthiernnter anderem 
als ParalleU zur Sivi-Erziihlung und zui saecakuiya in M. 119,11-123,7, die 
Gesohiehten von Sivi und vom Fisobkonig aua deni Cariyiipitiika. 
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au, dass das Werk Ubersetziingen von Stellen des M. ins Singhalesische 
enthalt und habe es daher hier eingeordnet. 

86. Peiera, K. R. ; „ Nagasenasvamin . . . ge saha Milinduiaja- 
tumaget Jivita-kathava." Kojamba (Colombo) ; 1890, 8®, 14 pp. 

„ A legendary account of tbe Buddhist sage Nagasena and 
king Milinda, in 216 stanzas," sagt de Zilva Wickremasinghe von 
dies«ni in det Bibliothek des British. Museum vorhandenen Werk 
(Z.W. 2, SpaJte 149). Da der Charakter des Werkes dui'ch diese 
Beraerkung nieht genligend besthnmt erschicn, urn die Einiichtung 
einer neuen Abteilung fiir dieses Werk allein zu rechtferbigen, Labe 
ich es nnter die Teilubersctzungen eingeordnet. 

87. da Sylva, Lewis : „ Le bonheur du Nirvapa," extrait du 
Milindapprashnaya ou Miroir des doctrines sacres. Traduit du Pali 
par L.d.S., Pandit de Colombo (Ceylaii). In : RHR., vol. xi (1885, i), 
pp. 336-352. 

Ubersetzung von M. 313, 1-326, 14.^ 

88. Warren, Henry Clarke : Buddhism in Translations. 
Cambridge, Mass., 1896.* 4®, xx, 520 pp. (= HOS., vol. 3). * 

Ubersetzt verscbiedene Abschnitte aus dem M., von dem 
Warren sagt, ex sei „ strictly speaking a North Buddhist work, but 
it is considered so orthodox by the South Buddhists, i.e. by the 
Buddhists of Ceylon, Burma, and Siam, that I have felt bold to 
draw upon it freely in this book “ (p. xix). 

Die iiheraeteten Abschnitte sind : § 14. King Milinda and 
Nagasena come to an imderstanding (pp. 128-9) ; M. 28,28- 
29, 11. § 15. There is no Ego. a. (pp. 129-133) : M. 25,1-28,12. 

§ 17. No continuous personal identity, a. (pp. 148-150) : M, 40, 1- 
41,10. § 28. Consciousness, a. (pp. 182-3) ; M. 62,8-23. 
§ 31. Contact (pp. 186-7) ; M. 60, 10-23. § 39. The cause of 
inequality in the world (pp. 214-15) : M. 65, 11-29. § 44. The 

round of existence (p. 232) ; M. 77, 8-22. §45. Cause of rebirth 

(pp. 232-3) : M. 32, 12-19. § 46. Is this to be my last existence ? 
(p. 233) : M. 41, 11-28. § 47. Rebirth is not transmigration, 
a, und b. (pp. 234-8) : M. 71, 16-29 und 46,5-48,29. 

‘ Rhys Davids’ Kritik dieser Dbetsetzung s. SBE., 36, p. 181. 

• Im 4. Abdruck (1S06) findet sich dsr Vemerk ; I’irM tseue, 1,000 copies, May, 
1896. 'Second issue, SOO'Copies, February, 1900, Tkird issue, 500 copies, editioa for 
India, February, 1900. Fotirth issue, 600 copies, June, 1906. 

s 2o diesem Werk hat Mias C. B. Runkle im JPT3., 1902-3, pp. 98 £f., einen Index 
zusammengestellt. Det M. ist dort aaf pp. 100-101 an finden. 
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§ 50. How existence in hell is possible (pp. 253-4) ; M. 67,4- 

68, 23. § 66. Spiritual law in the natural world (pp. 306-307) : M. 

82,12-83,20. § 87. The value of training in religion (pp. 420-1) ; 

ai. 264. 29-266,3. § 88. The colourless life (p. 421) ; M. 76, 23- 

77, 2. § 90. The bod_v is an open sore (p. 423) : JI. 73, 24-74, 17. 

§ 98. No Buddhist should commit suicide (pp. 436-440) : M. 

196,1-197, 29. 

89. Windiseh, Ernst : Buddhas Geburt und die Lehre wrn der 
Seelemmiderung. Leipzig: Teubner, 1908. 4®, 235 pp. {= Abhand- 
lungen d. phU.-hist. Klasse d. Kgl. Sacks. Ges. d. If’iss., Band 26, No. 2). 

Enthalt auf pp. 20-7 die erstmalige ^ Cbersetzung des 

Abschnitts M. 123-130. 

C. LeXIKOGR-APHISC'HES und GRAilMATISCHES 

90. Andersen, Dines : s. Bibl. 94, 99, und 100. 

91. Childers, Robert C*sat : A Didianary of the Pali Language- 
London: Triibner & Co., 1875 . 4°, xii, 624 pp. 

Zitiert den M., dessen 1. Buch ihui durch eine Abschrift von 

Trenckuer (vgl. Einleitung, p. xvii) bekaant geworden war, als 

„m p.-^ 

92. Davids, T. W. Rhys, und William Stede : The Pali Te-xt 
Society’s Pali-Eiiglish Dictionary. Chipstead, Surrey : Pali Text 
Society, 1921-5. 4°, xiv, 749 pp. (173 -}- 99 + iv (Nachruf auf T. W. 
RhysBaAids) -)- 114 + 167 -r 192) + 9 pp. Terbesserungen + 5 pp. 
Nachwort von W. Stede. 

Worter aus dem M. mit „ Mihi. bezeichnet. 

93. Kern, H(endrik:) : Toevoegselen op't Woordenboek van 
Childers dooiK. K. Aiosterdain: Muller, 1916 (= PerAanieliKgen der 
Eoninklijke Akadcmie van- Weteiisehappen te Amsterdam-. Afdeeling 
Letterkunde. Nieuwe Reeks. Dee! xvi, No. 4 (i) und 5 (ii) ). I (Obne 
alphabetische Ordnung und A-N) : 179 pp. II (0-Y) : 140 pp. 

Enthalt viel Material aus deni M., der hier, wie in Bibl. 91 

(Childers), „ Mil. P.“ abgekurzt ivird. 

94. Konow, Sten : .. Words beginning with H “ (JPTS.., 1906-7, 
pp. 152-171), und : ..Words beginning with S.“ Revised and enlarged 
by Dines Andersen {JPTS-, 1909, pp. 1-235). 

M. = „ Mil.“ 

■ In Bibl. 74 ist ilieser Absehnitt nicht iibersetzt. In Nyacintiloka's tlbersetzung 
(BiW. 72) ; Band I. pp. 200-209. 
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95. Morris, Rev. Tiichai'tl : ,, Notes and Queries." In.7P2’5., 1884, 
pp. 69-108; 1885, 29-76; 1886, 91-160; 1887, 99-169; 1889, 
200-212; 1891-3, 1-75. 

In dieser Sammlimg lexikographischer Notizen ist ancL der 
M. stark vertreten. Ich bringe hier nur ala Beispiel die M.-Stellen 
ausdemT'PI’jS. fiir 1884. p.72: M. 75, 18(aslyati)und Trenckner’s 
Bemerkung dazu M. 422 ; M. 375,^ 2 (samvaddhain *). p. 73 : 
M. 47,1-2 {aggirn . . . visivetva) ; M. 102, 19 (samabbita- 
visibbita). p. 76 : M. 393, 30 (-npaainisako). p. 75 n. ; M. 5, 
2-3 {pattakkhandbo). p. 76 : M. 368, 6-7 ® (kammakarapain) ; 
M. 197 (Strafenaufzahlung). p. 77 : M. 413, 10 (kalasutta). 
p. 79: M. 161, 18-19 (kolapa). p. 80: M. 197 {Strafenauf- 
zahlung}. p. 81 : M. 340, 27 (tamam). p. 82, n. 1 ; M. 405, 
19 (asecanaka). p. 82 und n. 2 ; M. 259, 31 ; 260, 4, 21 
(disavidisam). p. 83 : M. 398, 14, 16 ; 261, 10 (disavidisa). 
p. 85 : M. 90, 21 (patisisaka) ; M. 367, 24 (paripatiyanto). 
pp. 87-8 : Analyse des Satzes M. 152, 15-17. p. 87 : M. 150, 
11-12 (paccacamapeyya). p. 92 : M. 197, 18-19. p. 94 : 
M. 266, 4 IT. {satisammoso). p. 95 : M. 367, 23 ; 368, 17 (lakute). 
p. 96; M. 39, 10, 16, 17/18 (vidamseti) ; M. 37, 6, 7, 16/16 
(apilapana). p. 101 n. : M. 378, 9 (lakara). p. 104 : M. 253, 9 
{bhave bhave). 

96. Nyanatiloka : Pali-Antkologie und W orterhuch. Bine Samm- 
lung progressiv angeordneter Palitexte mit einem nach wissensehaft- 
licben Grundsatzen verfassten und mit etymologischen Aiunerkungen 
■versehenenWorteibuch. A; Pali-Worterbuch. Miinchen-Neubifaerg ; 
Scbloss 1928. gr. 8®, xii, 129 pp.‘ 

Enthalt auch Worter aus dem M. (,, Mil.“) zu den ent- 
sprechenden Ubungsstuckcn aus dem M. in Teil B (Pali- 
Anthohgie, 1928. 8®, 71 pp.) : M. 69,16-70,16 ; 71, 16-29 ; 

72, 1-8. 

97. Smith, Helmer. s. Bihl. 100. 

98. Trenckner, V(ilh6lm) ; Pali Miscellany (genauen Titel s. 
Bihl. 64). 

’ So muss es anci JPTS., 1884, p. 72, stett 378 heissen. 

’ So Trenckner. Morris : °(}41iaiii (Drnckfehler). 

’ Morris gibt hier auch nuch M. 290 an, doch katin ich dort das Wort kammakaiana 
nicht finden. 

* Angeaeigt BB., fasc. 1, No. 35. 
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Bringt aiif jjp. 5o-83 ,, Notes “ und ,, Supplementary Notes " 
zur Bahirakatha des JI. Eiaen vertesserten Neudruck dieser 
Bemerkungen stellt BUil. 99 dar. 

99. Trenckner. V(ilhelm) : ,, Critical and pMlological notes to 
the first chapter (Biiliirakatha) of the Jlilindapanha."' Kevised and 
edited, together with an index of words and subjects, by Dines 
Andersen. In JPTS.. 1908. pp. 102-151. 

Ist ein verbesserter Neudruck von Bibl. 98. Einteilung : 
Einleitende Bemerkungen von Andersen (pp. 102-3). Trenckner's 
Aninerkungen (pp. 104-138). Indices : n) Sachregister und 
Eigennamenindex (pp. 139-141). b) Granmiat. Index : Laute, 
Suffixe usw. (pp. 141-3). c) Baliworter (pp. 143-161). 

100. Trenckner, V(ilhelTn) : A critical Pali dictionary begun by 
T. T., revised, continued, and edited by Dines Andersen and Heinier 
Smith. Published by the Royal Danish Academy. Copenhagen : 
Host and Son, 1924 ff. 4°.^ 

Bis jetzt sind fiinf Lieferungen dieses grossangelegten Werkes, 
das zum ersten Mai die umfangreicheii le.xikographisclien Zettel- 
sammlungen Trenckner's systematisch ausweitet, enschienen. 
Die erste Lieferung (1924-6) enthalt eine kurze Eebensbeschi-eibung 
Trenckner’s von Andersen (pp. iii-viii), ein Vonvort der Heraus- 
geber (pp. ix-.xi), Abkurzungen, Konkordanzen d. Ausgg. von 
Kaccayana, Petavatthu u. Yimanavatthu und Transkriptions- 
sy.stem (pp. xii-xxii). Das lYorterbueh ist in den bis jetzt vorlie- 
genden Lieferungen (pp. 1-234) bis „ anodissa “ gefuhrt. 

Der M. wird tier „ Mi].“ abgekitrzt, die singhalesisohe 
Ubersetzung {Bibl. 78) ,, Hinat 

D. WeRKE, die VIEL UbeRSETZUNGEN und AuSZUGE .AUS DEM 

M. ENTHAITEN 

101. Hardy, Spence ; Eastern Monaclmm. An account of the 
origin, laws, discipline, sacred writings, mysterious rites, religious 
ceremonies, and present circumstances of the order of mendicants 
founded by Gdtania Budha (compiled from Singhalese MSS. and other 
original sources of information) ; with comparative notices of the 
usages and institutions of the "Western ascetics, and a review of the 


* Die 2 weite bis viertc Lieferuiig angeseigt BB.. fuse. ii. No. 90 und fast, iv-v. 
No. 158. 
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monastic s 3 'steni. London : Partridge and Oakey. 8 , xi, 443 pp. 
JJeudruck, 1860, xii, 444 pp.^ 

Der M. ist eine wichtige Quelle fiii Hardy’s Arbeit ; in Bibl. 101 
imd 102 bringt er so viel Ubersetzungen und Ausziige aus dem M., 
dass Weber, Mische Studien, Band iii, p. 121, meinte, der M. 
scheine in den beiden Werken ,, ziemlicli vollstandig axr%enommen 
zxL sein Das stimmt nicht ganz, aber die folgenden Listen der 
von Hardy Obersetzten Stellen werden zeigen, dass Hardy den M. 
eifrig benutzt hat, den er ja auch Bibl. 102, pp. 532 ff., als eine 
seiner Hauptquellea angibt. 


BaUem Monachism 

Trendmer'ache 

'Dhmelzung von 

Ausgnhe 1850 

TextnAiisgahe 

Rhya Davida 

7, 9-28 

272, 10-273, 13 

iv, 7, 20 (ii, 109-111) 

9, 28-10, 5 

.359, 13-22 

vi, 20 (ii. 268) 

15, 24-17, 24 

348, 1-357, 7 

vi, 1-15 (ii, 244-261) 

32, 9-15 

1 


33, 2 V. U.-34, 32 

80, 28-82, 11 

iii, 7. 3 (i, 124-6) 

34, 33-36, 8 

73, 24-74, 3 1 

iii, 6, 1 (i. 115) 

35, 9-39 2 

246, 12-252, SO 

iv, 6, 23-39 (ii. 63-75) 

36, 7-37, 10 

255, 1-256, 31 

iv, 0, 45-9 (ii, 78-81) 

72. 14-40 

229, 15-231, 24 

hr, 5, 3(>-3 (ii, 33-7) 

73, 25-74, 7 

8, 23-9, 27 

i, 20-1 (i. 14-16) 

94-, 34-95, 3 

214, 17-23 

iv, 5. 6 (ii, 6) 

113, 23-28 

11. 6-15 8 

{i, 19) 

130, 20-34 

211,5-213,4 

iv, 5, 1-S (ii, 1-4) 

143, letzte Zeile — 144, 4 

108, 6-11 

(i, 163) 

162, 1-2 

195, 1 197, 29 

iv, 4, 13-15 (i, 273-8) 

152, 12-26 

% 


211, 25-34 

,30, 17-27 

iii, 7, 2 (i, 123-4) 

228, 23-232, 4 

95, 8-102, 3 

iv, 1, 10-18 (i. 144-154) 

250, 14-20 

74, 12-16 

(i, 115) 

267, 12 ff. 

7 


269, 27-40 

85. 18-30 

iii, 7, 11 (i, 130-1) 


• Vgl. Weber, IndwcAe SIrtifen, ii, p. 188. Die Ausgaben 1860 vnnBiftl. 101 und 102 
traren aiir lelder nicht zugUiglich ; die UniTeTsiULtsbibliothokcn yon Leipzig und 
MOncben sovie die frenssische Staatsbibliotliek besitzen diese Ausgaben nicht. 

• In Trencknar’s Test ist nur eine Andeutung der Papogeiengesehiebte. Die 
ausfObslicbe Cresebiefate. welche Hardy in seiner Milinda-sanne vorlag, findet aich, 
-wie Bbys Davids, Q. (ii, 0 Anm.), segt, Jataka Kr. 429 (Mahaeukajataka) und 430 
(CuHasukajStaka). 

• Hat 16 „ Eindemiase “ ; Hardy 16. 
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EfisUrn MonacMsm 
Aunyalx 1850 
275, 3-27r>, 10 
279, 29-230, 13 2 
233. 25-284, 15 

285, 31-286, 5 

286, 6-39 

286, 1 V. u. -287, 7 

287, 8-16 
287. 17-24 

287, 25-38 

287, 39-288. -32 

288. 33-291, 26 
292, 24-6 

292, 27-34 

292, 35-9 

293, 34-295, 28 

295, 29-296, S 

296, 9-297, 2 

297, 3-298, 20 

298, 21-299, 29 

290, 3fJ-800, 19 
300, 20-30 


Trenehier’gehp. 
Tcxt-A'iagabe 
198. 1-200, 15 ‘ 
121, 24, 123, 7 
264, 3 V. U.-266, 3 
84. 26-85, 9 
266, 4-207, a 
44, 19-31 

145, 25-148, 1 
44, 31-45, 6 

207, 23-209, 21 
253, 1-254. 28 
102, 13-106, 6 
323, 5-7 
69, 23-70, 3 
69, 1&-21 
263, 10-271, 6 

310, 5-313, 32 

313, 1-315, 27 
315, 28-323, 4 

323, 6-326, U 

326, 15-828, 16 
73, 9-22 


Vberscl'uiig i:oh 
Rhys Dnuids 
iv, 4, 16 (i. 279-283) 
iv, 1. 47-S (i, 182-5) 
iv, 7, 7-3 (ii, 96-S) 

iii, 7, 9 (i, 129-130) 

iv, 7, 9-10 (ii, 98-101) 
ii, 2, 4 erste HSlfte 

(i, 69) 

iv, 2, 6-9 {i. 206-9) 

ii, 2, 4 zweite Halfte 
(i, 69-70) 

iv, 4, 44-5 (i, 297-300) 
iv, 6, 40-4 (ii, 75-80) 
iv, 1, 20-6 (i. 155-160) 
iv, 8, 76 (ii, 195) 

iii, 4, S (i, 108) 

iii, 4, 7 (i, 107) 

iv, 7, 13-17 (ii. 103- 
107) 

iv, 8, 53-7 (ii, 176- 
181) 

iv, 8, 68-60 (ii, 181-5) 
iv, 8. 61-75 (ii. 186 
195) 

iv, 8, 76-84 (ii, 19.5- 
201 ) 

iv, 8, 85-8 (ii, 202-5) 
iii, 5, 10 (i, 113-14) 


102. Hardy, Spence : A ilntiual of Buddhism- in its Modem 
Develupment. Translated from Singhalese ilSS. London : Partridge 
and Oakey, 1853. gr. 8°, xvi, 533 pp,® 


* Hier ist die Gescliichte nur kurz eizihlt. Hardy’s saiinS bringt die Samn- 
Eizatlung ausluhrlieher, ebenfall* die singhaUs. Ubersetziuig, vgl. Q. (i, 288 Anra. ). 

5 Hardy's BemerkuiiR, er hattc diese Stelle „ from the some source “ wird man 
auf das Cariyiipitaka beziehen, aua welchem er kutz voAer 2 Proben is der tlber. 
sctiung von Gogerly gebracht hat. Nun atcht aber die Geseiiobte von der Bindumatl 
gamicht im Cariyapitaka. Icherklare mir das 90,das9 H. die Stellen aus demCSariyapit- 
spater in den Text hineingenoiumen und veigessen hat. das „ from the same source ", 
das sich bis dahiu auf den M. bezug. zu andem. 

’ Ein Neadruck vom „ Manual “ erechiea — gieichieitig mit dem Neudmck von 
Easieni Moaachism {BiU. 101) — 1860 bei WUliams & Norgate in London, 
gr. 8-. xvi, 534 pp., vgl. IVebet, JiidiacAe Strcifen, Bard ii, p. 188, und Barth, (En-vrea, 
Paris, 1914, voi. i. p. 100 n. EmweitererNeadradrerschien 1880, ebenfalls bei ’Williams 
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SIEOFRIED BEHBSING' 


Spence Hardy 


1. Aufl. 

2. Neudr. 


Rhijs Davids’ 

1853 

1880 

Trenckner 

Ubersetzung 

12, n. 3 

12, n. 3 

68, 24-9 

iii, 4, 5 (i. 106) 

22 

22 

1 


60 

61-2 

149, 4-150, 21 

iv, 2, 13-14 (i, 211-13) 

60-1 

62-3 

67, 4-6S, 23 

iii, 4, 4 (i, 103-6) 

61, 19-27 

63, 3-12 

101, 22-5* 

(i, 153) * 

87 

89 

284, 23-285, 10 

iv, 8, 18 (ii, 132-5) 

153 n. 

156 a. 

235, 1-236, 25 

iv, 6, 1-3 {ii. 43-6) 

214-18 

315-320 

220-2 

326-331 * 

231, 18-21 * 

(ii, 37) 

363-4 

376-7 

134, 9-138,16 

iv, 1, 62-6 (i, 190-5) 

3734: 

387 

159, 6-160, 21 

iv, 2, 29 (i, 225-7) 

•iVK-V 

'389-390 

164, 17-167, 22 

iv, 3, 5-10 (i, 234-7) 

1..390-1 

186, 25, 188, 6 * 

iv, 3, 3S-9 (i, 257-260) 

379-380 

3934 

232, 7-234, 29 

iv, 5, 35-7 (ii, 3842) 


•396, 3-397, 10 

154, 18-158, 16 

iv, 2, 20-6 (i, 219-223) 

381-6 

397, 11-37 

179, 7-181, 22 

iv,3, 27-30 (i, 248-251) 

397, 38-398, 6 

209,22-211,3 

iv, 4, 46-7 (i. 201-2) 


398, 7-26 

70,5-71,11 

iii, 5, 1-3 (i. 109-110) 


uud Norgate, xii, 566 pp. Dicaem 2. Neudruck liat der VerUger folgende Notiz 
Torangescbickt ; „ The present volame having been out of print for some time, the 
demand for it, however, atill being so great that copies have been soid in public sales 
for several pounds, the publishera have been induced to reprint a small edition of the 
work. They have taken the opportunity of correcting a few errors, and adding a much 
more complete Index, which has been kindly compiled by Dr. Frankfurter of Berlin, 
who is pursuing PiU studies in London. In every other respect the present is an exact 
reproduction of the first edition." 

Die Auagabe von 1330 habe ich mir, wie schon n. 1 auf p. .532 bemerkt, niuht 
verschaffen kSnnen ; so gebe ich in dei Liste der Stellenvcrgleiche die Seitenzahlen 
nach den Ausgaben von 1853 und 1830. 

‘ Diese Stelle aus dem „ Milinda Frasna " kann ich im niebt nachweisen ; es 
handeit sich oSenbar nm einen kosmographischen Ezkura in Hardy's sanne. 

> Hie; werdeii auch funf zur Holle gefahrene Leute erwihnt, doch stimmen nur 
drei (Cifici, Suppabuddha und Devadatta) mit den bei Hardy genannten uberein. 

* Hie; ist nur eine Anspielung auf die Begegntmg Buddha’s mit KasibharadvSjn. 
Hardy’s ausfUhrliche Eizahlung der Begebenheit, die er in seiner sanne faod, entspricht 
dem Kasibharadvajasutta dee Suttanipata (pp. 12-16 der von Andersen und Smith 
besorgten PTS.-Ausgabe, 1913) und dem Sarpyutta-Nikaya, vii, 2, 1 (i, 172-3). 

‘ Obgleich sich Hardy hei der Erzahlung von Devadatta und Ajatasattu bis 
p. 331, 9 auf den M. beruft, kann ich im M. gerade zu dieeem Stuck keioe Parallele 
finden. Dafur haben die gleich darauf fo^enden Stellen (p. 331, 10 ff.) sachlicfae 
Entsprechungen in M. : Hardy, p. 331, 10-18 entspricht M. 136, 3-13 und 179, 7-181, 
23, und die ^schichte vom Elefanten Malagiri-Dbanapala (im M. : Dhanapalaba), 
p. 331, 19 ff., behandelt der Absehnitt M. 207, 23-209, 21. 

‘ Hardy gibt diese Gesohichte — vgl. Majjh. Nik. 67 (i, 466 ff.) — augfOhrlioher 
wieder ; ebenfalis Hinatikumhuri, vgl. Q. (i, 257, n. 2). 
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Sfence Hardy 


1. Aufl. 

2. yeudr. 


Sliys Davids’ 

1853 

1S80 

Trencktier 

Vherselsung 


398, 27-38 

74, 18-31 

iii, 6, 2 (i, 116) 

3SI-fl 

398, 39-399, 17 

142, 14-144, 10 

iv, 2, 1-8 (i, 202-4) 

399, 18^00, 30 

107, 27-113, 8 

iv, 1,28-34 (i, 162-170) 


400, 31-401, 7 

102, 4-13 

iv. 1. 19 (i, 154) 

391 

405-406 

Anspielung auf das 
1 ff. 

■Wageagleiohnis M. 25, 

396-7 

411-412 

46, 16-29 ; 47, 31- 
48,14; 47,16-30 

(i, 72-4) 

399 n. 

414 n. 

Hinweis auf den M. 

als Quelle 

404 

419 

60, 10-23 

ii, 3, 9 (i, 92-3) 

405 

420, 1-12 

60, 24-61, 8 

ii, 3, 10 (i, 93) 

408 

421. 7-20 

61, 21-62, 5 

(i, 94-5) 

406-8 

421, 21-423, 0 

77, 23-80, 16 

iii, 6, 10-7, 1 (i, 120-3) 

408 

423,26-8 

62, 24-8 

u, 3, 13 (i, 95-6) 


423, 29-34 

62, 29-63, 3 

ii, 3, 14 {i. 96) 


424, 32-425, 6 

36, 19-37, 4 

ii. 1, 11 (i. 57) 


•427, 6-428, 9 

34, 26-36, 18 

ii, 1, 10 (i. 54-6) 

411-15 ■ 

428, 16-429, 4 
429, 2 V. u, -430, 

37, 5-38, 17 

ii, 1, 12 (i. 5&-60) 


1 10 

39, 5-21 

ii, 1, 14 (i, 61-2) 


'430, 11^1, 4 

41, 29-44, 1 

ii, 2, 3 (i, 66-9) 

420-2 

(436, 21-438, 6 

57, 4-60, 9 

ii, 3, 7-8 (1. 89-92) 

1438, 28-439, 3 

62, 8-23 

ii. 3, 12 (i, 95) 

424-5 

440, 17-441, 30 

25, 1-28, 12 

ii, 1, 1 (i, 40-5) 


443, 22-444,161 

28, 13-31, 11 

ii, 1. 2-4 (i, 45-9) 


444, 17-445, 22 

40, 1-41, 10 

ii, 2, 1 (i, 63-5) 


445, 23-454, 15 

46, 5-57, 3 

ii, 2, 6-ii, 3, 6 {i, 71- 
89) 


454,16-35 

71, 30-72, 18 

iii. 5, 6-7 (i. 111-12) 

427^40 

454,36-455, 26* 

86, 17-87, 19 

iii, 7. 15-16 (i, 132^) 

455, 26-35 * 

63, 13-64, 10 

(i, 97-8) 


4.55, 36-456, 2 

39, 22-32 

ii, 1, 15 {i, 62) 


466, 3-13 

77, 8-22 

iii, 6, 9 (i, 120) 


456, 14-28 

71, 16-29 

iii, 5, 5 (i, 111) 


456. 29-457, S 

82, 29-33, 20 

iii, 7, 5 (i, m-8) 


460, 33-461, 23 

258, 27-261, 12 

iv, 6. 54-8 (ii, 85-9) 


’ Stark geknret. 

- Hardy gibt 51. 86,17-87,2 ctwas ausfohriiclicr [ ebcoso Hinatikumbure, rgl, 
<?. (i. 132, n. 2). 

^ Diesen Ve^leicb, den Hardy's Vorlage unmittelbar an den vorhergehenden. 
nnscliliesst, bringt M. an anderer Stetle. 

VOL. VU. PART S. 35 
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Spence Hardy 


1. Aufi. 
1853 

2. Neudr. 
1880 

Trenckner 

Rhys Davids' 
Vbersetzung 

448 

464, 20-8 

72, 19-32 

Hi 5, 8 (i, 112-13) 

451-2 

468, 6-469, 32 

290, 5-294, 8 

iv, 8. 24-8 (ii, 141-151) 

453-4 

470, 13-36 

45, 8-24 

(i, 7C^1) 

455 

472, 10-22 

200, 16-205, 8 

IT, 4, 17-41 (i, 283-293) 

455-6 

472, 23-473, 14 

188, 8-189, 31 

iv, 4, 2-3 (i, 261-3) 

458-9 

475, 6-476, 34 

294, 9-297. 26 

iv, 8, 29-33 (ii, 151- 

461 

463-5 

478, 26-31 
(480, 38-481, 12 
1481,13-482,13* 

1 

1 1 

195, 1-197, 29 

157) 

iv, 4, 13-15 (i, 273-8) 

469-470 

486-8* 

192, 15-193, 21 

iv, 4, 9-10 (i, 268-270) 


Im 5 , Appendix “ werden auf pp. 532-8 der Ausg. v. 1880 eine 
allgememe Besclireibmig des M., ein Beferat uber die Babirakatha, 
ein Exkurs iiber Nagasena = Nagarjuna und einige Bemerkungen 
uber die einghales. Ubersetzung des M. gegeben. 

WeRKE, AUFSATZE ODER KaBITEL, die sice MIT DEM M. ALS 
GAIIZEM BEFASSEE.* 

103. Copleston, Reginald Stephen : Buddhism, primitive and 
present, in Mayadha and in Ceylon, by R. St. C., Bishop of Colombo. 
London ; Longmans, 1892. 8®, sx, 501 pp. 

Beschaftigt sioh pp. 366-374 mit dem M. Auf pp. 371-4 ein 

Abschnitt „Questionsof Milinda", der Herkunft, Inhalt, Stil des M. 

behandelt. Weitere Erwahnungen des M. : pp. 353, 368-371, 

419, n. 2. 

104. Davids, Mrs. Rhys : The Milinda QuesHms. An inquiry 
into its place in the history of Buddhism with a theory as to its author. 

1 Vielleicht eine erltlilrentie Geschiehte zn M. 158,17-159,5. die in Hardy's 
Vorlage stand ? 

* Bei Hardy Fortlasaung der gansen dukkiia-Serie (M. 196-7), dafdr Hinzufligimg 
sines Beispiels znr Dlustration der Bnddha-Aussprache. 

* Der grSsstE Xeil won p. 487 fehlt in M., vgl. aber Q. (i, 269, n. 2). 

* Hier liatte aneb ein Aulsats won Bumouf, den er 6ber den Id. sebreiben voUte 
(B. seine Inirodtictioii d Vhistoire du Buddhisme iniien, p. 621 = p. 560 des Heudrucks 
won 1876), seinen Plats gefunden. Leider bat er diesen Plan nicht zur Auafubmng 
gebraebb ; in L. Peer’s Papiers d’Bayene Bttrncuf coimrees dlaBihlinthique Naiionale 
(Paris, 1890) ist,wieinir Professor PeUiot, der die Preundliobkeit batte, dieses niirniohfc 
zug6nglicbe tTerk daraufhin durchzusehen, mitteUt, der bf. gamiebt erw&bnt. Hacb 
einer frdl. Mitteilung won Prof. Sylwain lAri geht das won Speebt und L4vi SiU. 28, 
p. 520 n., erw&bnte Hinwire maUieureueeTtient resti inidit won Bomouf aucb nur auf 
die eingangs dieser Anm. erw&bnte Bemerkung Bumouf sin der„/Rl!'odue{ion“zurack. 
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London : Rout-lodge, 1930. 8°, xvi, 169 pp. + 2 Tafeln. (= Triibners 
Oriental Series).' 

Sieht im M. das Werk eines Veifaasers (von Jrau Rhj’s 
Da\-ids Mapava genannt), der im Laufe seines Lebens die ver- 
schiedenen Biicker geschrieben. bat — der Kem ist M. 25-89 — , 
aus denen das Werk heute besteht. Eine Zusammenfassung der 
Gedanken dieser, soveit mir bekannt, einzigen etw'as umfang- 
reicheren ll.-llonographio findet sich ini Scblusswort, pp. 161-6. 

105. Davids, Mrs. Ebys : Buddhist Psychology. An inquiry into 
the analysis and theory of mind in Pali literature. London ; G. Bell 
and Sons, 1914. kl. 8°, 212 pp. (= The Quest Series). 

Enthalt (auch in der 2. Anfl., London 1924} ein Kapitel : 
..Psychological Developments in the Miiinda “ (pp. 156-172). 
Weitere Erwahnungeo des M. ; pp. 27, 92 n. 2, 184, 192. 
Ausserdem in den zusiitzlichen Kapitcln der 2. Aufl. : pp. 223-4, 
250, 265-6, 271 n. 2. 

106. Da\dds, T. W. Rhys : Artikel „ Miiinda “in.SR£., Band viii 
(1915), pp. 631-3. 

Handelt zimi grossten TeO vom M., seinem Inhalt und seinen 
Probleuien. 

107. Farquhar, J(ohn) N(icol) : An Outline of the Religious 
Literature of India. Oxford : University Press, 1920. 8®, sxviii, 
451 pp. (= The Religious Quest of India.) 

Der § 115 (pp. 104-5) ist dem M. gewidmet. In der 
Bibliograpliie unter iii, iii, 1 (p. 393) Hinweise anf Bibl. 74, IOC, 

108. 73, 88. p. 115 -n-ird die chines. Ubersetzung des M. erwahnt. 

108. Garbe, Richard : Beitrdge zur ijic?isc/iS7i Kulturgeschichte . 
Berlin ^ : Gebr. PaeteL 1903. 8°, 268 pp. 

Der 3. Aufsatz (pp. 95-140) dieser Sammlung ist betitelt : 
,, DerMilindapafiba. Ein Inilturhistorischer Roman aus Altindien." 

Er ist im Vergleich zu seiner urspriinglichen Fassung, „ Ein 
historischer Roman aus Altindien,'‘ erschienen im Augustheft 1902 der 
Zeitsehrift Deutsche Rundschau (Band 112, pp. 261-281), niir 
unwesentlich, hauptsachlich um einige Fussnoten, erweitert worden. 

109. Geiger, Wilhelm ; Pali. Literatur und Sprache. Strass- 
bm^ : Triibner, 1916. 4°, iv, 181 pp. (=Grundriss d. indo-iran. 
Philologie u. Altertumskunde, 1. Band, 7. Heft). 

‘ Angezeigt von J. Przyluski in BS., fase. 2, Nr. 101. 

• So ist auch Biil 104. p. xii. statt Tubingen zu lesen. 
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Der M. (oder, wie G-. das Werk nennfc, ,, die iVTilmdapailha “) 
wild im Absclmitfc 20 behandelt (pp. 18-19). 

110. V. Glasenapp, Helmutit : Die lAlaraturen Indians von ikren 

Anjdngen bis lur Gegemeart. In Verbindung rait Dr. Bamarsi Das Jain, 
Dr. Wilhelm Geiger, Dr. Friedrich Rosen, D. Hilko Wiardo Schomerus 
von Dr. H. V. G. Wildpark-Potsdam : Athenaion o.J. (1929). 4°, 

339 pp. (=Handbucb d. Literaturwissenschaft, hrsg. v. Dr. Oskar 
Walzel). 1 

Anf pp. 138-9 eine kurze CEarakteristik des M. An Uber- 
setzungen sind auf p. 140 verzeichnet : Bibl. 72-5. 

111. Keith, A(rfcliur) Berriedale ; Buddhist Philosophy in India 
and Ceylon. Oxford ; Clarendon Press, 1923. 8®, 339 pp. 

Bringt im Kapitel „ The Psychology of Consciousness " einen 
Absclmitt The Milindapanha (pp. 191-5). Ferner finden sich in 
diesem Werk, im Text wie in den Noten, zahlreiche Hinweise 
auf den M. (ich hahe mir 58 Steilen notiert ; der Index ist 
unvollstandig). 

112. Pavolini, Paolo Emilio ; Buddim,o per P. E. P., professore 
nel E. Istituto di Studi superiori di Firenze. Milano : Hoepli, 1898. 
kl. 8®, XV, 163 pp. + 64 pp. Katalog der Manuali Hoepli (= Manvali 
Hoepli 264). 

Detn M. sind die Abschnitte 42 und 43 gewidmet (pp. 97-101)®; 
42 handelt im allgemeinen von diesem Werk, 43 bringt tJber- 
seteungen daraus nach Warren {Bibl. 88), §§ 28fl, 31, 90. 

113. Pfungst, Arthur: Die Fragen des Konigs Milinda. In; 
Gesammelte Werke, hrsg. in Gemeinschaft mit Dr. Franz Angermann 
u. Emil Doctor von Marie Pfungst. Frankfurt a. Main ; Neuer 
Frankfurter Verlag, 8°. Band ii (1926), pp. 105-120.® 

114. Walleser, Max : Die philosopkisehe Grundlage des dlteren 
Bitddhismus. Heidelberg; Winter, 1904. 8®, xi, 148 pp. {= Die 
huddhistische Philosophie in ihrer gesehichtlichen EntvficHung 1.) 


* Aagezeigt BB., fasc. 2, Nr. 13. 

* p. 97 braucht P. die Namensform Milindra ohne Qnellenangabei dieae Pom 
des Namens Ut nj. W. nor in Kjemendra's BodhisatlvdvaBartakalpalata belegt. 

3 Der Aufsatz, ursprSnglieb im Feuilleton der Franl-furter Zeitmig, I. Morgenblatt 
Tom 23. Jan. 1804, veroffenflicht (nach einer frdl. Mitteilung der Redaktioa dieser 
Zeitung), war schon in don 1904 erachienenen Sammelband Pfungst’seber Arbeiten 
Aas der indisokm KvUuncelt (Stuttgart, Promann) aufgenomnioa warden, vgl. 
Held, No. 1497. 
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Enthalc einen Abschnitt „ Die pliilosophische GnoncUage des 
iliiiiidapanlia “ (pp. 111-13). 

115. 'Winternitz, M(oriz) : Oeschic/tte der indischen Litteratur. 
4 Bande. Leipzig : Amelang 1908-1922. 8®. 1 : 1908, xii, 505 pp. 
11,1: 1913, vi, 288 pp. 11,2: 1920, x, 117 pp. (pp. 289-405). 
Ill : O.J. (1922), xii, 697 pp. 

Dem M. sind die pp. 139-146 des 2. Bandes gewidmet. 
Weitere Erwahaung des M. : Band 1, pp. 26, 297 n. 2 ; Band 2, 
pp, 9 n., 14 und n, 1, 15 n. 1, 45 n. 2, 61 n. 1, 91 n. 5, 97 n. 2. 

Nachtrag 

Einer Imeflicheii Jlitteilung (v. 1. Juli 1934) von Prof. H. 
Ui vom Seminar fiir Indische Philosophie an der KaiserUcien 
Universitat Toin'o verdanke ioh folgende Ergatiziingen zum Ab- 
schnitt C des 1. TeUs ineiner ,, Beitrage zu einer Milindapanha-Biblio- 
graphie “ (p. 341 ff. dieser Zeit-schrift) : 

Naclitrag 1. Ikeda, Cbotatsu ^ ^ Uber das 

Nagasena-Sutra (j?(5 ifc £ ^ b T) in der 

Festschrift zum 60. Gebuitatag von Pi-of. Tokiwa (^ dr 

il ® ffi 15: Ife m), PP- 23-34. 

,, Discusses some special points contained m the %vork.“ 
Nachtrag 2. Yamamoto, ChikyS \is ^ ^ ^ tiber den 
ILilindapaSha (5. ') ^ cf j< >• -•n J&, ^■) in: 

llikkyokcnkyu (2^ %) 1932, No. 47, pp. 105-123. 

„ Tries to explain what appears to be the original part of 
the work”. 

Femer hatte Prof. Ui die Freundlichkeit, mich auf folgende 
Druckfehler aufmerksam zu juacheii ; 

p. 337, 1. 33, muss es statfc jfc heissen, 
p. 341, I. 13, ist Hori, Kentoku statt : Kanenori, Hari zn lesen. 
p. 341, 1. 19, lies : Kiniura, T(aiken) statt : Kimura, J. 
p. 342, letzte Zeile, lies : Oda statt : Oda. 

Nach Eorrektur der Fehler und Einsetzeii der Ergamzuegen 
wiirden sich folgende Umstellungen. ergeben : 
p. 341, 13. Genshin . . . (wie bisher). 

14. Hori, Kentoku . . . (bisherige No. 16). 

14<i. Ikeda, Chotatsu ... (a. oben Nachtrag 1). 

15. Ivanovski . . . (bisherige No. 14). 

15(T. Kimura, T(aikeD.) . . . (weiter wie bisher). 
p. 346, ware vor II. einzuschieben : 

32a. Y’amamoto, Chikyo . . . (s. oben Nachtrag 2). 




Bull. S.O.S. Vol. VII, Paet 3. 


Plate IV. 
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BuH.MJiSK Dejjicatorv liVscRiETioN (Bcversc) 






Burmese Dedicatory Inscription of A.D. 1683 

By J. A. Stewaht 
(PLATE IV) 

rpHE inscription here reproduced appears on the covering leaf of 
a gilt palm-leaf manuscript, 21fV by 3| in., in the possession 
of the Java Head Bookshop, Great Russell Street, the proprietors 
of which have kindly agreed to its publication. 

Test 

Obverse (square gilt letters on red lacquer) 

[8] 

“Bo”' [?o] 23 q mgrocol 

Reverse (cursive writing in black lacquer on gilt) 

Line 1. eci^cqinii qo^^o oseolS c^S ^ co^sp§S ease qoo^oyqoso 
G|j§^0}f^Ss^5eco5 qecooiii c^8 ^sonant 

Line 2. cS^ocsjeoolegspwliu 03cqcoc8S| ocolesS obojS GooBfi eoDoiii 
33 c 6:S| s^oi oSoS §S eooSi^ cmoiii o8 8o^sp ^Solim^ut os^coscoTS 
ssoT8 

Line 3. eo30 x^oswSco^c^SQcSeaoooQ's ecolnDcqoli 

oaoj 0 § exo x§£ :^5 espeS eooS^exoqS «co5 ijepi^cgol^ soo5 x^ iii 

60 {X)g& 330 ^ 

Line 4. «piii «S xc^sp §8 xo §sco XfSrf^S m ©g ©SxcSjjS exo eo 
xr6 ^c8 x^eo§8x^ III x8 §cScp o^ in sigScSeOTS^ffi^ in 

ooqj ^ 

Line 6. exSxcoS exo fic6^ xx8 c^S cxoxxS c^B 

a «od 5 ^cqrS IK xsp eooSxGolS c^S 05 o|eqojOT£«o x^ II I ooqj ^ 
espcBxcBexB in 

Line 6. x^ =8^ speS |r5 in co ^cS gxo xal in eonS 

|c6 cBgl ecoo ogo 0 <^5.33^ III gm8 gS gooB^I ni gcoS a 

exS x8 gM|8 x£ 0cS 

Line 7. s^cS c^S xexS § x8 cqS in cSo^^ rgi$ §c6 o5e61 ecoB 
QcS c^Soxlid^S ill « cqjii x§£ I (I 8q8 gxB yoj gxo 1 1 1 oxx 

uS§cBx(£::^ III ux^G^ 

Line 8. oq||| x^,£ in c8 gx£ gS ^ in ?!« exo xxS a gxB ^ gxo in 
cSijoGqGxlo^egEpsISspel ii xcqxo8S|«xlsgo|l eoSin uSScrjepijSols 
oxTB^gooBiii mi 
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Translation 

Obverse. Commentary on tlie five-fold Anguttara Nipata. 

Reverse. May he be victorious. Of Ratanapura Ava the great 
golden country where all precious things abide, ruler, of great realms 
and great eoUQtries lord : Siripavaramahadhammaraja and Atulasiri- 
mahadevi, of the pure unmixed race of the Khattiyas, king and queen, 
resembling ludra of the thousand-fold vision in excellent wisdom, 
having conceived in their golden minds that the sacred word of Lord 
Buddha, who reached a state incomparable in the three worlds, 
which exists only on palm-leaf in stilns-wTiting and in ink-writing, 
would very fittingly be inscribed on palm-leaf overlaid with purest 
gold ; in the month Tawthalin of the year 1042 holding a great festival 
like a festival of the Devas, caused the copying to be done under the 
supervision of all the Royal Teachers. In the year 1045 when the great 
planets were together in the of the lion, as the great wise men 
skilled in the Vedas reported that it would be fitting to appoint the 
opening of the throne-door of the palace and the taking of royal 
names ; even as in the island of Ceylon, not contravening or trans- 
gressing the words of the excellent order, the excellent King Vasabha 
appointed ; of the royal pair who likewise not contravening or trans- 
gressing opened the throne-door and teok new royal names, Siripavara- 
mahasudhanunaraj adhiiaj a and Atulasirimabadhammaeandadevi, 
this is the meritorious deed. 

Notes 

Historical Settmg 

Phayre’s account of the reign of this king, commonly known as 
Minyekyawdin, is as follows : — 

“ The nobles then consulted . . . and, passing over several elder 
princes, selected the youngest son of the prince of Prome, who was 
proclaimed long, with the title of Sri Pawara Maha Dhamma SajS. 
Hir elder brothers and other members of the royal family showed 
signs of active opposition to the young king, and many of them were 
secretly put to death by tbe party in power. 

“ The king reigned for twenty-six years [1673-1698]. From tbe 
absence of powerful enemies, internal and external, the kingdom, 
under vigorous rule, might have been restored to the position it had 
under Ngyauug Ram Meng and his son. But the young king, as years 
passed, showed no qualities fitted to rule an empire. Though the 
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monarchy suffered no great disaster, its power gradually declined. 
The chief of Manipur occupied the Kuho valley -without any real 
effort being made to cheek the encroachment. Other outlying districts 
were lost. The king, devoid of energ}*, failed to assert the power of 
the kingdom, and dying, was succeeded by his son, who did nothing 
to retrieve the Josses which had occurred.” (p. 140.) 

It would appear, however, that the kings of Ava even in the late 
seventeenth century still enjoyed considerable prestige. The dynasty 
had started with Tabin Shwe Hti in a.d. 1538, and it claimed descent 
from the old kings of Pugan. Guns mounted on its walls secured 
the inviolability of the capital, and the Glass Palace Chronicle shows 
that attention was devoted to the maintenance of kingly pomp — 
in which, from the frequent mention of courts and conferment of 
titles, Minyekyawdin seems to have been particularly interested. 
A point more germane to the subject of the inscriptaon is brought out 
in iirs. Mabel Bode’s Pali Literature of Burma, namely, the new 
tendency which manifested itself in the seventeenth century, to 
abandon the study of Pali grammar in favour of study of the Pitakas, 
particularly the Abhidhamma. The kings encouraged these studies 
not only in the interests of the religion but in the hope of thereby 
conjuring the secular ills of the kingdom. Minyekimwdin’s thera 
was Devacakkobhaaa, who.se system of Abhidhamma teaching was 
recommended to the Order by the king. This thera' s iniuence with 
the king is said to have been based on lus learning in the Vedasatthas 
(chapter iv). In this connection it may be noted that in lines 6 and 7 
of the inscription “men skilled in the Vedas” and “the members 
of the exceUent order ” aie identified. 


Dedphermenl 

The square characters of the title, in themselves difficult to read, 
are somewhat rubbed. The MS. itself is in Pali and from the 
labial letters used to indicate the order of the leaves, it appears to 
be one of the later volumes of some work, which I have not 
been able to identify. PaTicaka, here represented by panca, is 
ordinarily contracted to parted in Burma. The Eangoon Bernard 
Free Library Catalogue lists MSS. with the title Parica anguttor 
alhalratlia, but none in which nipat and anguttor both appear. 
Both words, however, occur in the titles given by Mrs. Bode at p. 103 
of her Pali lAteraiure of Burma. 
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Scrij)t 

The great interest of the dedication is that it gives us a specimen 
of seventeenth centuiy penmanship. Manuscripts in Burma are 
short-lived, and while palm-leaf MSS. written in the latter half of 
the eighteenth century are not uncommon, anything earlier is rarely 
met with. 

With the exception of r the form of the letters is fairlj' modern. 
The omission in most cases to indicate the heavy falling tone is typical 
of the indifference in these matters which continued till the middle of 
last century. The creaky tone is indicated by two faint dots below 
the 'line instead of by one dot as at present. The long i is usually 
indicated by a dot in the centre of the superscript circle, as in Mon, 
instead of by the present-day half-moon at the bottom of the circle. 
The level tone in the aw group of sounds is indicated as at present 
by the s?ie-do, or pennant, symbol, except in one case in line 8 where 
the symbol is omitted. Important divergences from modem spelling 
are phura : (Buddha) and Bighol (Ceylon) for the modem bkura : 
and O-ihoL In the latter case, gh is the regular Mon spelling and is 
still occasionally found in. comparatively modern Burmese books. 



A Topographical Fragment from Tunfauang 

By Lionel Giles 
(PLATES V ASD VI) 

rPHE manuscript numbered S. 788 in the Stein Collection at the 
British Museum is a fragment, only about a foot square, 
containing on one side of the paper part of two ballads descriptive 
of fighting in the frontier regions, the second of which is entitled 
^ ^ — -g- ‘-'the Ballad of Yen”. Both the writing and the 

paper point to a date in the late ninth or beginning of the tenth centuiy. 
On the back, in a more careless hand, some scribe has copied out a 
topographical text similar in character to the Tun kua'ng lu, the Sha 
chou cJiih (belonging to the Peliiot Collection in Paris), or the treatise 
of 886 translated in Bull. SOS., YI, pp. 826- 846. It describes the same 
district as the Tun huang lu ; but whereas the latter works its way 
methodically round the compass, starting from the north-east and 
ending up in the north, our present text is merely a fragment of some 
rough notes thrown together more or less at haphazard. Though very 
short, it is not without interest, and may serve as a convenient peg 
on which to hang a discussion of certain points, both historical and 
geographical, connected with this fascinatii^ region. 

[Li Kuang-li] drew the sword suspended at his waist and stabbed 
the mountain, whereupon a waterfall gushed forth, so that men and 
horses could drink . . . [its flow] has never been interrupted. 

The legend of the Erh-shih (or more correctly, Ni-shih) Spring 
is related in Tun huang lu {JJRAS., July, 1914, pp. 705-7), and also 
inShackouchik, 3 . 2 v°. Sr°, under the heading ^ “ Waterfall 

Stream The latter is quoting from ® ^ Hsi Hang 

i jcu efiih, and the words are nearly identical with those of our present 
text : Jit m tij $1) Ol aj lit ^ The 

spring was 130 li east of Sha-chou, and has been identified by Stein 
with ^ 31 Lu-ts‘ao-kou, “ the Nullah of Green Grass ”, 
situated 45' 33' long., 40" 20' lat. See “ Serindia ”, pp. 1089 aeq . ; 
map 81. e. 3. 

Eastern Salt Lake. 50 li east of the hsien [i.e. the walled city of 
Tang times, about a mile to the west of the present Tunhuang]. 
Salt is got out of the water and forms into natural lumps ; men strain 
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•away the water and dry the salt, which is all iu crystals. The taste is 
more insipid than that of the salt in Ho-tung, though it is similar 
in appearance. 

This may be the ^ yQ Yellow Grass Lake of the Tun 
huang lu. Stein identifies it ■with the salt marshes near Hsin-t’ien-tzu, 
about 15 miles E.iK.E. of the T'angcity of Tunhuang. See “ Seiindia ”, 
map 81. a. 4. 5PJ for 

Western Salt Lake. 117 li north-west of the ksien. It is popularly 
known as Sha-ch'iian (the Sand Spring). The salt is of the same kind, 
but it has a nice taste and is of a pink colour. 

According to Stein, this is the dry bed of the salt marsh north- 
west of the spring Chien-chlian-tau (Yantak-bulak, Shor-bulak), 
which is referred to below as the Hsing-hu Lake. Position, 94° 28' long,, 
40° 27' lat. See " Serindia ”, map 78. b. 3. 

Next is the Tang Ch'iian. 

See Tan huang lu, p. 708. It is not the same as the Tang River, 
as tliere stated, but a smaller stream flowing from the south through 
the valley in which the Ch‘ien-fo-tung grottoes are situated, which 
finally loses itself through evaporation. See “ Serindia ”, pp. 791-2. 
LiortJiern Salt Lake. 46 li north-west of the ksieii. The taste of 
the salt is not so good as that of the salt from the Western Lake. 

Stein would identify this Jake with the salt marshes near Yang- 
chuan, about ten miles north of Tunhuang town, which he passed 
in March, 1914. Position, about 94° 42' long., 40° 19' lat. See 
“ Serindia ”, map 78. c. 3. 

Next are the San-teei Sills. 

A barren range east of Ch'ien-fo-tung Valley. Of. Tun huang lu, 
p. 708. A view of these hills will be found in “ Serindia ”, fig. 194. 
Story of old ruins. Story of Lo-tsun. Next, the story of the 
victims thrown to the dragon. In the sand well. 

These seem to be memoranda suggested by the locality of the 
San-wei Hills. — For the first two characters I read It is 

interesting to meet even the bare name of Lo-tsun, the Buddhist 
priest who is said to have begun the construction of the Ch‘ien-fo-tung 
grottoes in a.d. 366 ; for I have found no other reference to him in 
the Stein MSS. All we know of him is derived from an inscription of 
A,n. 698 preserved in Hsi yH sMi loo chi, iii, 12 seq., and translated 
by Chavannes, “ Dix Inscriptions,” p. 59. fl ^ is evidently 
the story of the dragon recounted below, and more at length in Tun 
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hmng lu, pp. 718-720. The " saad well” may be the mysterious 
spring on the Hill of Soimding Sand (ibid., p. 711). Miss E. F. French, 
who has \*isited the spot, informs me that there still exists here a 
sheet of water, about a mile in circumference and apparently fed by 
a hidden spring, which resists all encroachments of the desert sand. 
Cf. ± g ^ la T‘ai p‘i}ig kuan yii chi, cliii, 41° : 'X 'ix 

^ W :! ^ S ^ ^ “ O'i 

the southern slope of the Sand Hill there is a sprii^. This sand- 
well has been here continuously from ancient times rmtil now, for 
the sand is never able to fill it up.” 

An earth-dyke surrounds the chon territory on all sides. 

jBf, literally, “earth-river”; but JnJ is possibly a mistake 
for one meaning of which is “ embankment From Sha chent 
chih, f. 14 v°, we learn that “ on the east it stretches to the n ^ 
Chi-k'ou Station, 500 Vt, lOO paces, from the chou ; on the west, to 
file & tij ^ Pai-shan Beacon, 30 li from the chou ; on the south, 
7 U to the Sand Hill ; on the north, to the Sb^n-wei 

Beacon, 37 lifrom the chou. emdently stands for 

It was built by Wu Ti of the Han in the sixth year of Yuan-ting 
[111 B.C.] as a barrier to keep out the Hsiung-nu. 

This sentence also occurs in Sha chou chih (loe. cit.), which then 
continues : “ In the 11th year of Chien-ch’u [a.d. 415], Li Kao, king 
of Western Liang, built up the dyke once more as a protection against 
marauders. In the 16th year of K'ai-kuang of the Sui dynasty [596] 
it was abandoned.” Ill b.c. was the year in which Chiu-ch‘Uan Chfln 
was extended so as to include the Tunhuang district. 

The two Hsing-hu Lakes. 110 li north-west of the hsien. All the 
other water [in the vicinity] is bitter ; this water alone is drinkable. 
Foreign traders on their journey to or from the Jade Gate Barrier 
all stop here. 

The word is inexplicable here unless it be taken as a homo- 
phone for ^ “ two \Vliat renders this emendation more probable 
is the fact that there are actually two small lakes in the required 
position as shown on Stein's map 7S. b. 3. in “ Serindia It is true 
that the Sha chou chih, f. 7 r°, mentions only one lake, and gives its 
dimen.sioES as follows ; 19 li east and west, 9 li north and south. 
Depth, 5 feet. Then it continues : “ The water is brackish ; only the 
spring is fit for drinking. Foreign traders (shang hu) going and returning 
along the road of the Jade Gate Barrier make this a halting-place^ 
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hence its name.” (It would appear that ^ was pronounced more or 
Jess like ^ at that time, and this is confirmed b 7 Karlgren’s Analytic 
Dictionary.) Cf. “ Desert Cathay ”, p. 7. The Jade Gate of the T‘ang 
djmasty, of course, was east of Tunhuang. Chien-ohttan-tzu, or Shor- 
bulak, marked on Stein’s map 38. a. 4 in “ Innermost Asia ”, is still 
a regular halting-place for travellers from the Lop side. — The twelve 
characters that follow are out of place ; they recur in the next column. 

The Tomb of K'an. 20 li east of the hsieii. This is the tomb of 
Liang, grandfather of K'an Yin. 

From the Sha chou chili, f. 13 v®, which gives the correct reading 
instead of we get the foDowing particulars: “According to 
the ^ ^ # Bou icei shu, [K'an] Yin’s i7u was ^ ^ HsOan-yin. 
He was a native of Tunhuang, and his grandfather Liang had a great 
reputation in the West. His father ^ Mei was a roan of culture in 
his day, who as an official rose to be magistrate of Kuei-ohi (in 
Chekiang). The tomb is 36 feet high and 35 paces in circumference.” 
The reference in the Wei shu is chiian 62, f. 11 v®. We learn from it, 
further, that K'an Yin was very studious, and after a single perusal 
of the Three Histories [S/i!7j chi, Han shu, and Hou han sliu\ he was 
able to repeat them word for word. Thus be. acquired the nickname 
of ^ 0 “All-night reader”. He wrote a oommentary on 2 S3 
Wang Lang’s ^ 1 chuan, and compiled gazetteers for thirteen 
chou, which had a wide circulation. The king of Northern Liang, 
Chii-ch'u Meng'hsun, thought very highly of him, and his successor 
JJu-chien promoted him to be Minister of State. When 3$ P'ei, Prince 
of Lo-p'ing, became Governor of Liang-ehou, he took K'an with him 
as his lieutenant, but after his death the latter returned to the capital. 
In spite of his high rank, his family was very poor, suffering even from 
hunger and cold. He was a heavy eater, consuming as much as three 
sheng (about four pounds) of food at a single meal. He died without 
issue. 

Next, the Spring of the Jade [i.e. Beautifid] Maiden. 70 li north- 
west of the hsien. A water diagon had its lair here. 

Tun huang lu places the spring 86 li west of the city. Stein t hink s 
it may possibly be one of the spring-fed lagoons near Camp cxix 
of 1914, about 16 miles N.N.W. of the T'ang town of Tunhuang. 

is a mistake for jg. What this ancient counterpart of out Loch 
Ness monster can have been must be something of a puzzle to zoologists. 
A ^ chiuo is a scaly dragon, so one would expect some species of 
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saurian reptile. But it does not appear that any such creature has been 
observed in that region ; and we are told in ^ ^ fS 

Tun huang ch'i cltiu chi (quoted in I /‘mg chih, olxx, 3 r°) that 
■' in its streams there are no venomous reptiles, in its jungles there 
ate no rhinoceros or tigers” (Jlj M tjj ^ 5E iS)- 

In the Cke)ig-kmn period of the T'ang [627-650], the prefect Chang 
Hsiao-kung offered up prayer and sacrificial meats to the dragon, 
which then came forth, (xrasping his sword, he cut off its head and 
bequeathed it to his posterity. The dragon's tongue is still preserved 
at Ch'ang-an, being on exhibition in the temple of his descendants 
there. 

The test of the above passage is somewhat confused, and appears 
to be corrupt. I read : ^ gg $ 1 ] Si ^ (for S#) 

m (for § ?) ^ fit ^ «IJ «)f J® ? « 4 S $ 

% M § [-K ^ n # ^ ^ ^ iE f (for 

"Chang Hsiao-kung” is a mistake for Chang Hsiao-sung 
In the CMu Tang shti, ciii, 2 1 ’°, he is called' Chang Sung, and it 
is stated that he succeeded 1)1 ^ ^ Kuo Chien-kuan as Protector 
of .4n-hsi. Tall and of a commanding presence, he devoted his life 
to the frontier regions, and when he was at An-hsi fostered agriculture 
and carried out a hold military policy, so that the granaries were full 
to overflowing. Finally, he was made Governor of T'ai-yuan, and 
died in office, being succeeded as Protector of An-hsi by .y; Tu 
Hsien That he was a man of note appears from the statement in 
Hsin tang eJiu, ccsxi A, 15 r°: 

ffl ti ^ ?|5 7C 55 # ^ 5: ‘‘The Protectors who 

gained renown among Chinese and barbarians alike for the merits of 
their administration were T’ien Yang-ming, Kuo Yuan-chen, Chang 
Hsiao-sung, and Tu Hsien 

It is rather surprising that he should not have been deemed worthy 
of a separate biography in the dynastic histories. As things are, only 
a few scattered notices can be pieced together. In the first place, of 
course, our present text is wrong in assigning him to the Cheng-kitan 
period. According to the Tun huang lu, he was made prefect of the 
dragon-infested region in 705-6, and we do not hear of him again until 
715, in which year a resounding feat of arms against the Pretender to 
the throne of Ferghana is recounted in Tzu diih t'mg ehien, ch, cezi, 
f. 19, as a result of which “ his prestige put fear into the western 
kingdoms, and eight of them sent in their submission ”. (Cf. Chavannes, 
“ Tou-kiue Occidentaux,” p. 148, note 3.) In 722 Chang Hsiao-sung, 
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now ilolding the high position of Governor of Pei-t'ing, appears as the 
chompion of the State of /J> ^ Little Po-lii (Gilgit), which 
was l)eiiig attacked by the Tibetans. He said : “ Po-lu is the western 
gate of China ; if Po-lii is lost, then all the Western Regions will become 
Tibetan.” Thanks to his energy, a great victory was gained over the 
Tibetans : myriads of their troops were slain, and the nine towns they 
had seized were recaptured. {,T‘'ung chien, cexii, 20 ; Hsin fang sku, 
coxxi B, 6 v“.) We get a last glimpse of Chang Hsiao-snng as Protector 
of An-hsi, when he was promoted to be Governor of T‘ai-yuan. This 
seems to have been in 724 ; at any rate, that waa the year in which 
Tu Hsien succeeded him as Protector. Cf. Hsin fang shu, cxxvi, 
6 v“, and Kajxg mu, xliii, 63 v°. 

The story of the dragon is told more fully in Tun hwmg lu {JRAS., 
1914, pp. 718-20 ; 1915, pp. 45-6). I have also found a version of it 
in T'fli ^‘ing kuang eki (printed in 981), ccocxz, 6 v”, for which see 
Appendix A. 

Sh<ni-ch‘ang Hsien. Hsien of the third class. 120 U south-west of 
the chou. Houses built by the Government, 195. Households, 359. 
Country districts, 1. 

For Shou-ch‘ang Hsien, see Tun huang lu, p. 712, note. It was 
situated in the present Nan-hu Oasis : see “ Serindia ”, pp. 620 seq. 
The distance here given would seem to be under-estimated. For 
0 and -^f-, see Bull.SOS., VI, pp. 831-2. It has occurred to me 
that ^ may have some connection with the Tibetan stoh-sde, a 
“ thousand-district ”, itself rather an obscure term. See Prof Thomas’ 
translation of Tibetan documents, JRAS., 1928, p. 563. 

The above is the Lung-lo Hsien of the Han dynasty. In the sixth 
year of Chetig-kuaTig [a.d. 525] its name was changed to Shou-eh'ang 
Chiin. In the second year of Wu-te [619] it became Shou-ch'ang Hsien. 
In the sixth year of Yung-kui [655] it was abandoned. In the second 
year of ChHen-Jmg [667] it was again established as Shou-ch'ang. At 
the beg inni ng of the CMen-chung period [780-4] it was conquered by 
the Tibetans. In the second year of Ta-chung [848] Chang I-oh‘ao 
recovered it. 

These details agree roughly with I fung ckih, clxz, 8 v°, which 
says : “ West of the mili tary station of Sha-chou. Founded under 
the Han dynasty and made subordinate to Tunhuang Chtln, an arrange- 
ment which was continued under the Later Han and the Chin. The 
Later Wei established Shou-oh‘ai^ Chun. In the Later [i.e. Northern] 
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Chou period, both chiin aud ksien were incorporated in Ming-sha. 
Under the T‘aEg it was re-established as Shou-ch'ang Hsien, sub- 
ordinate to Sha-chou, but later was abandoned.” According to T‘ang 
sJiu, xl, 10 V®, Shou-ch'ang Hsien was established independently of 
Tunhuang in 619, then abolished in 650, but in 667 again established. 
In 738 it was once more abolished, but afterwards re-established. 
For the date of the Tibetan conquest of the Tunhuang region and its 
recovery by Chang I-ch‘ao, see Appendix B. It should be noted that 
the second character in Chang I-oh‘ao's name is given as which 
agrees with the geographical text S. 367 (see Btdl£OS., VI, 834). 
I must call attention, however, to another text in the Stein Collection 
(S. 5835, a brief explanation of the ^ ^ ^ @ Ta shing 
tao kan cJiing) which bears the following signature : 

^ If ” Copied by the Buddhist disciple of iJure faith, 
Chang I-ch'ao ”. In all probability this is the famous leader’s autograph, 
written in his youth when he was a lay-student in a monastery. That 
it was customary for hoys of good families to obtain their schooling 
in this way appears from the similar case of Ts‘ao Yiian-sh&n, another 
future ckiek-tu-shih, mentioned in Bidl. SOS., VI, 836. A reproduction 
of both autographs will be found on an accompanying plate. 

Buddhist monasteries, 1 ; Yung-an (Perennial Peace). 

We learn from S. 2729 v® (1) that this monastery contained eleven 
monks in a.d. 800. It Is frequently mentioned in the Stein MSS. 

Chen (market towns), 2 : Lung-lo. 

The second town is omitted. Lung-lo is one of the twelve hsiang 
OP country districts of Tun-huang Hsien enumerated in 8. 2669. 
The other eleven are : (1) ^ ^ Tun-huang; (2) ^ g Tz'fi-hui ; 
(S) M P'ing-k'ang ; (4) $ Yu-kuan ; (5) ^ Hung- 
ch'ih ; (6) ^ Hsiao-ku ; (7) ^ f-p ShSn-sha ; (8) ^ 

Ch‘ih-hsin ; (9) ^ jg Mo-kao ; (10) (Pl Hung-juu ; (11) 7]^ 

Ch’ing-shiii. In addition, ^ g Hsi-tang is mentioned in 8. 113, 
Kg ^ Hsttan-ch'uan in S. 514, and f| ^ Lung-ch‘iian in S. 6014. 
Forts. 5 : Western Shou-ch‘ang ; Western Barrier. 

Witb regard to the number, it looks as if “ had been written 
originally, and afterwards changed into 2- 

Frontier garrisons, 3 : Ta-shui (Great Flood) ; Hsi-tza-t'ing 
(Station of Hsi Tzfl) ; Tza-ehin (Purple and Gold). 

Beacons, 34. Stockades, 2. Chen, 3. 
voi. vn. PAST 3. 


36 
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1 understand neither the repetition of this item nor the disorepancy 
in the number. 

City Hskn. 25 U west. Established in the eighth year of 
Wu-t« [625]. 

Stein thinks that this may perhaps be identified with one of the 
villages near Camp 159, about five miles west of the T'ang town of 
Tunhuang. 

P‘o-ch‘iang T'itig (Defeat Ch'iang tribe Station). 65 [h‘] east of 
the hsien. The Historical Keootd says: “The P‘o-ch‘iaiig General 
Hsin Wu-hsien of the Han defeated the Ch‘iang and the Jung at this 
spot.” The station that was built here was therefore called P‘o-ch‘iang. 
On Hsin Wu-hsien, the Ghung kuo jin ining ta tz‘& tien, p. 510, 
has the following : “ A native of Ti-tao (south of Lanohow). 

Governor of Chiu-ch‘uan (Su-ehou in Kansu) in the reign of Hsuan 
Ti (73-49 B.C.). Distinguished for his martial daring. He asked 
permission to smite the Han and Ch'ien tribes. The Emperor received 
his despatches with admiration, and bestowed on him the title of 
General, Vanquisher of the Ch'iang. He was cashiered in consequence 
of a memorial from ^ 3E S Chao Ck‘ung-kuo, and returned to 
Chiu-ch‘uan. Afterwards, he again received the title, and was sent to 
attack the Wu-sun, but got no further than Tunhuang, where he 
died of disease.” See Han shu, zevi B, 4 r° ; also Ixix, 4 v°, and else- 
where in the biography of Chao Ch‘nrg-kuo. is not the Shih cM 
of Ssu-ma Ch'ien, for the campaign referred to was in 61-60 b.c. 

Yii-men (Jade Gate) Barrier. 160 U north of the listen. The Ti 
li chih (Topography) says : “ Established by Wu Ti in the Hou-yiian 
and Yuan-k'ang periods [88-87 and 65-62 B.c.].” 

^ 7C seems to be an instance of haplography. But Hou- 
yiian was Wu Ti’s last nien-hao, and Yiian-k'ang was in the reign of 
Hsiian Ti. Stein’s ezeavations have made it practically certain that 
the Jade Gate which he locates at T. XIV was established about 
100 B.C. It was really situated north-west of the Nan-hu Oasis, but 
the distance agrees fairly well with Stein’s estimate of 36 miles. The 
Ti li chih is not that of the Han shu. The following passage occurs in 
zevi A, 1 of that work : ^ 5 . . . %] ® ® 

mm 

S|5 ® ^ “ The Light Horse General [Ho Ch‘u-ping] . . . 

began by founding Chiu-ch‘uan Chfin (Su-chou), and then gradually 
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brought colonists to people this territory. He separately e.stablished 
Wii-wei (Liang-chou), Chang*i (Kan-chou), and Tunhuang, thus 
making four chiin side by side, and maintained two Barriers there ”, 
Ho Ch'ii-ping died in 117 b.c., l>efore the extension of the Great 
Wall, so that it is hardly possible that the Knan located at 

T. XIV should have then been in existence. But the passage must 
not be understood so literally as to imply that these measures were 
all taken by Ho Ch‘ti-ping himself. In. fact, from another passage 
of the Hnn ehu (ch. vi, f. 12 v"), we know that Tunhuang did not 
become a separate cAiln until 111. Not can we suppose that the two 
barriers were erected simultaneously. All we can say is that at a 
somewhat later date both barriers were in existence, but there is no 
reliable evidence to fix the exact date of their erection. One of them, 
however, must have been earlier than the other, and there is little 
doubt that this earlier one was the Yang Kuan. It was situated in the 
Nan-hu Oasis, some 30 to 40 miles W.S.W. of Tunhuang, and is likely 
to have been established about the time that this city was made 
into a chiin, i.e. Ill b.c. It would then have been known as the Yu- 
men or Jade Gate Barrier. The later Jade Gate at T. XIV, on the 
line of the extension of the Great Wall, 50 to 60 miles west of Tunhuang, 
would certainly not have been established until the Wall had reached 
that point in the desert ; and that, according to Stein, cannot have 
been until after 103, and perhaps as late as 96 B.c. But meanwhile 
we know that there was a Jade Gate somewhere ; and on the strength 
of a passage in the Skih chi, discussed by Chavannes in " Documents 
Chinois ”, Introduction p. vi, by Stein in '* Serindia ”, p. 726, and 
myself in Tun huang hi, pp. 715-16, Chavannes assumes that it must 
have been situated east of Timhuang ; Stein, following him, is inclined 
to place it in a defile between Bulungir and An-hsi. Seeing, however, 
that its purpose was to serve as a frontier gate, and that Tunhuang 
was at that time being colonized by the Chinese, this does not appear 
to me at all likely. Moreover, the theory takes no account of Yang 
Euan and its relation to the other barrier. On the whole, then, I am 
inclined to accept the statement in Tun huang lu that Yang Euan 
was really the ancient Yu-men Kuan. In other words, the furthest 
outpost of the Chinese Empire from about 111 until about 100 b.c. 
was the Barrier in the Nan-hu Oasis, and only later was it the Barrier 
ou the limes at T. XIV. Stein does not accept this view, hut I cannot 
understand the reasons given in Serindia ”, p. 624 : ‘‘ In view of 
what combined geographical and archteological facts concluai\'ely 
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prove as to tke quite distinct original purposes and positions of the two 
‘ barriers ’ of Yang and Yii-mgn . . This seems to be merely begging 
the question ; for no one denies their distinct positions after the end 
of the second century b.c. But that their original purposes were also 
"quite distinct” is a surprising assertion, unsupported by any 
evidence ; one would like to know what other purpose was served 
by the Yang Kuan than that of frontier gate and fortress to guard 
the oasis against external enemies. The strength of my argument 
lies in the fact that between 111 and about 100 b.c. the frontier lay 
not ea.st but west of Tunhusng. Ssu-ma Ch'ien’s statement (<SA*% dhi, 
cxxiii, 6 r") that (in 108 according to the T’ung chien) “ a line of posts 
and small forts was established from Chiu-oh'iian as far as the Jade 
Gate ” cannot, I think, as Stein assumes (p. 725), refer to the extension 
of the Great Wall ; for a similar statement is made about a line of posts 
to Lopnor, where there was no wall (ibid., f. 10 r®), The Jade Gate in 
this case would be the Yang Kuan. 

The Account of the Western Regions says: “In the east, they 
border on China at the Yii-men and Yang Barriers.” This is the 
barrier in question. 

See Han shu, xcvi A, 1 r®. 

The Li-pi Mountain is 50 li south-west of the hsien. 

Readily the character a^er ^ as 
LietV'yen . . . 

A flick of the pen shows that the two characters are to be transposed, 
as above. 


APPENDIX A 

jij; ^ H The Black Rivee at Sea-choc 
At Sha-chou in the north-west of Pei-t'ing [Note . — In TTa-u times, 
the territory occupied by the Northern Haiung-nu was called Pei-t'ing, 
by which tbe Western Regions are meant. Under the T'ang, Pci-t‘ing 
became tbe seat of a Protector-General] there is the Black River, 
which is deep enough to float a boat. The river used to be constantly 
in flood, sweeping away houses and turning the plain into a marsh. 
On this account crops entirely disappeared, from the north-west, 
and the land remained wild and uncultivated, The inhabitants, too, 
migrated to a distance in order to escape the danger of being over- 
whelmed and drowned. The officials at Sha-chou would only venture 
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to attend to tke administration after having prepared sacrificial 
victims and liquor for libation which they offered up on the banhs of 
the river. Unless this was done, there would be torrents of rain lasting 
for months, or great inundations destrojdng whole cities and towns, 
so that the vnllagers of the neighbourhood one and all joined the 
finny tribe. ^ 

In the K'ai-ytian period of the T'ang, ^ Chang Sung of Nan- 
yang was appointed Protector of Pei-t‘iug, and no sooner had he 
arrived in the district with his seals of office than he convened a meeting 
of his subordinates in order to acquaint himself with the facts. He was 
told that there was a huge dragon in the river which was fond of 
devouring lambs, horses, dogs, and pigs, and was perpetually rising 
to the surface and swimming among the waves in its craving for the 
sacrificial victims offered by the bui-ghers on the river banks. “ Only 
too long,” said they, "‘have we known this affliction.” Thereupon 
Chang Srmg gave orders for a feast to be spread, with sacrificial animals 
and wine, but secretly instructed his followers to be ready near at hand 
with bows and arrows. He then led a party of officials to the river, 
wearing a high hat and holding a ceremonial tablet, bending his body 
with reverent mien. All of a sudden the dragon appeared ; it was a 
hundred feet long, and it leaped out of the waves, finally landing on 
the bank. Its eyes flashed fire, and it was only thirty or forty paces 
away when Sung ordered his men to draw their bows and have their 
shafts in readiness. Soon the monster had actually reached the 
banqueting-table, when its body began to dhninish in length nutil 
it was only three or Ibnr feet long. Then it made as though to eat, 
but before it could do so Sung shot his arrow, which was the signal 
fora general discharge, and the dragon, unable to putforth its strength, 
was destroyed. As soon as it was dead, all the people from the country- 
side came to gaze upon it, and there was all the noise and commotion 
of a market-day. 

Sung was so pleased at having rid the people of this pest that he 
formally presented it to the Emperor. The Emperor, admiring his 
courage and resolution, gave orders that the tongue should be cut 
out and presented to Sung, and, moreover, decreed that the governor- 
ship of Sha-chou should become an hereditary office for his descendants. 
Thus down to the present day he is known as “ Mr. Chang of the 
Dragon’s Tongue ”. [Tai p‘ing hmng chi, ccccxx, 6 v°.] 

‘ For thfe apt rendering of 0 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ I am indebted 

to my friend Hr, L. C. HopldnB. 
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APPENDIX B 

History of the Tunhuano Region from the Eighth to the 
Eleventh Century a.d. 

An Lu-shan’s rebellion, wbioh broke out in 755, dislocated the 
Chinese administrative system in' the Western Regions and, by 
opening a door to Tibetan aggression, finally led to their severance 
from the Empire. The general trend of events may be gathered from 
the following extract : “ In the flourishing period of the T'ang, Ho-hsi 
and Lung-yu comprised 33 chou, of which Liang-chou was the largest. 
The soil was fertile and produce abundant, and the inhabitants well- 
off and happy. The country was suitable for horse-breeding, and the 
T'ang established eight centres for the tending of 300,000 horses. 
The An-hsi Protectorate was responsible for the control of thirty-six 
kingdoms in the Western Regions, and T'ang troops acted as protection 
for over 300 cities, which were constantly garrisoned by Cliinese 
soldiers, the centre of administration being at Liang-cbou. 

“ During An Lu-sLan’s rebellion, when the Emperor Su Tsung took 
up his residence at ling-wu.^ he recalled all the troops in Ho-hsi to 
deal with the emergency. Taking advantage of tiiis, the Tibetans 
attacked and subdued the million Chinese inhabitants of Ho-hsi and 
Lung-yu, who thus came under the barbarian yoke. In the reign of 
Wen Tsung [827-8403,* envoys were sent to the Western Regions in 
order to visit Kan, Liang, Kua, and Sha-chou. The towns were still 
there, and the people, who had been enslaved by the barbarians, on 
seeing the Chinese envoys, lined the streets and welcomed them with 
acclamation. Shedding tears they said : ‘ Does our Emperor still 
bethink him of us poor souls who are now under Tibetan rule ? ’ 
These people were the descendants of those who were subjugated 
by the barbarians in the T'ien-pao period [742-755]. Their speech had 
been slightly modified, but the fashion of their clothes had undei^one 
no change. 

“By the time of the Five Dynasties, the Tibetans had become 
weaker, and various barbarian tribes, including the Uighurs and the 
Tang-hsiang, invaded different parts of the country without, however, 
interfering with the population. At that time China was in a state of 
decadence and disorder, and was unable to extend a helping hand. 
Only the four chou of Kan, Liang, Kua, and Sha remained in regular 


* Near Ning-hsia, Kansu, in a.b. 756. 

‘ Ckiu via tai Aih narrows the margin to 836-840. 
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communication with China. Kan-chou became the official centre of 
the TJigluu'S, but in the other three ehou the militarj’ and cml officials 
still regarded themselves as in the sor\ice of the T'ang, and several 
embassies were sent to do homage at the Chinese Court. Fronr the 
time of T'ai Tsu of the Liang [S07-914], the chirJi-tu-shih of Ling-wu 
also held the governorship of Ho-hsi and the Inspectorship of the 
c/tou Kan, Su, and 'Wei. But though this was nominally so, Liang- 
chou appointed its o\ni mOitary rulers. 

“In the fourth year of Cli'ang-hsing of the [Later] T'ang [933], 
Sun Ch'ao. the liu-hoii of Liang-chou, despatched the generalissimo 
Chih-pa Ch'eng-ch'ien and the Buddhist and Taoist elders Yang 
Tning-hsin and others to the capital \vith a request for official insignia. 
Ming Tsung asked about the pedigree of Sun Ch'ao and his people, 
and Ch'eng-chTen replied : ‘ -\fter the Tibetans had conquered 

Liang-chou, Chang I-eh'ao, a native of Chang-yi, lemed troops, smote 
the Tibetans, and drove them out. In requital of his services, the 
T'aug made him chieh-tu-sfiik and sent 2,500 soldiers from 'Yun- 
ehoH for garrison duty. At the downfall of the T'ang the Empire fell 
a prey to revolution, and the country from Liang-chou efatwards was 
cut off by the T'u-chiieh and the Tang-hsiang. Thus the Yiin-chou 
soldiers had to remain, being unable to get home ; and now the Chinese 
population of Liang-chou are all descendants of those garrison troops.’ 
Ming Tsung then appointed Sun Ch'ao chieli-fti-shik" {Hsin wu tai 
sJiili, Ixsiv, 4-5 ; ef. Chiu wu tai sMh, cxx3%'iii, 1-2.) 

It would appear from the above, and from other passage.? in the 
standard histories, that Stein has some justification for saying 
('■ Serindk.'’ p. 816) that the territory of Tunhuang was conquered by 
the Tibetans about 759, and that by 766 they tad definitely estabbshed 
their power over tiie whole of Kansu. Yet there is good ground for 
believing that the.se accounts are by no means strictly accurate. In 
his -Appendix to ‘‘ Ancient Khotan”, -vol. i, p. 536, Cbavanncs, 
indeed, concludes that by the year 766 or thereabouts the Tibetans 
had succeeded in ieoJatiiitj Eastern Turkestan, that is to say, in cutting 
it off from China ; but it Ls clear, as we shall see, that Chinese rule 
was still maintained in most of the important places, Sha-chou included, 
for several j-eurs after that date. The Skin too chi, iii, 19, is quite 
definite on the subject : “ The name Sha-chou originated with Chang 
Chiin of the Fornrer Liang.' At the beginning of the T'ang, Kua-chou 


* Hcigncci 324-34.">. The aetual yejir when Shfl-ohon is first mentioned is 335. 
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was divided off fi.'om it . . . In the second year of Chien-chung [781] 
it was conquered by the Tibetans. According to Yen Lu-kung’s note 
on the memorial tablet of Sung Kuang-p‘ing, his sixth son, H§ng, 
having been exiled to Sha-chou, became an assistant counsellor at 
military headquarters. When control was lost over the provinces 
of Ho-hsi and Lung-yu, he acted as intermediary with the Tibetans, 
and for his numerous services was made Jang-ckwng of the Board of 
Works and also yii-shik, chieh-tu of Ho-hsi, and hsmg-chiin ssu-nuu 
In conjunction with the cMek-tu jS) Chou Tiug he defended Tun- 
huang for just over ten years, and was honoured with the title of chuvg- 
ch'eng ch'ang-shih. But before the Emperor’s gracious decree reached 
him the Tibetans had invested the city, and after soldiers and ammuni- 
tion were exhausted it was taken by the rebels. This is the story of 
Sha-chou’s conquest by the Tibetans.” 

Now, this is certainly the same siege that, is described at greater 
length in T‘ang shu, ccxvi B, 8v°, but assigned to the year 819: 
“ In the beginning the prefect of Sha-chou, Chou Ting, held the city 
resolutely for the T'ang. The Gialbo shifted his tent to the Nan Shan, 
and sent Shang Ch.‘i-hsin-erh to attack the place. Ting appealed to 
the Uighuis for help, but a year went by and they did not come. A 
plan was discussed for burning the city and suburbs, and fleeing 
eastwards with the whole population ; but all agreed that it was not 
feasible. 

“ Ting sent the cavalry officer ^ ^ Yen Chao with a picked force 
in search of water and fodder. In the early morning this ofiicer came 
in for a farewell visit, and engaged in a shooting-match with Ting’s 
confidential attendant Chou Sha-nu. After the usual ceremonious 
salutation, he drew his bow to the full and shot Sha-nu, who fell dead 
on the spot. Then he seked Ting and put him to death by strangling, 
and himself took over the administration of the chou. 

“ In the eighth year of the siege the defenders of the city brought 
out a quantity of silk cloth, and offered each roll of it {18 Chinese feet 
in length) in exchange for a tou (10 catties) of wheat. So many 
responded to. the offer that Yen Chao was delighted and exclaimed : 

‘ Now that the people have enough to eat, we can hold out to the 
last man 1 ’ 

" Two years later, both arms and provisions were exhausted, so 
Chao mounted the city wall and diouted ; ‘ I will surrender the city 
on condition we are not sent away to other lands.’ Oh‘i-hain-erh 
consented to this, so he came out and surrendered. This was in the 
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Pl.\.xe VI. 



Autographs of Two Governors of Tunhuang : 

Left, the end of a Buddhist commentary copied by Chang I-ch‘ao in his 
youth ; RigM, the end of the Classic of Filial Piety, copied by Ts‘ao 
Yuan-shen on the 26th November, 925. 
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eleventh year after the beginuiug of the siege. Cb'i-hsiE-erh waa 
appointed by the Gialbo to succeed to the governorship ; and later 
on, su^ecting that Yen Chao was plotting a cowp d’ehd, he had him 
removed by putting poison in his boots. 

“ After their enslavement, all the inhabitants of the chou ad.opted 
the barbarian costmne ; but every year at the ancestral sacrifices 
they wore Chinese clothes, and wept bitterly when they put them 
away again.” 

If the T'ang shu's dating is correct, this passage would seem to 
show that Tunhuang remained practically autonomous until 819, 
but that in or about 809, for reasons which are obscure, the Tibetans 
found it necessary to reduce the place to submission, an object which 
they achieved only after an eleven years’ siege. This conclusion is so 
surprising, not to say improbable, that it cannot be accepted without 
further investigation. 

It is obvious that Chinese historians could know little or nothing 
of what was happening in Tunhuang during the period of Tibetan 
rule, and that avenue of information is therefore closed. But the 
MSS. recovered from Ch'ien-fo-tung, and now distributed among the 
national libraries of London, Paris, and Peking, form, a possible source 
of enbghtenment which has yet to be thoroughly e-xplored, In the 
Stein Collection alone the ninnber of dated rolls, ranging from a.d. 406 
to 995, runs into hundreds. Between 803 and 851, however, there comes 
a very remarkable gap during wliich no exact dates occur. It is all 
the more noticeable because in the fifty years preceding there ai’e 
over thirty dated MSS., and in the half-centiury following as many as 
fifty. This points almost unmistakably to a period of repression, 
during wliicli the Tiomial activities of Buddhist monks were perforce 
suspended, or at any rate diminished. 

Nine rolls in the Stein Collection have notes or colophons mentioning 
the Great Tibetan Kingdom or Dynasty (:^ ®), and eight of 

these contain cyclical dates, at least two of which can be fixed with 
practical certainty. Let us take them in order : 

(1) On the back of S. 779 there are two scribbled notes, one of 
which reads ^ ^ d m fSS W 7^ M 

'■ Meritorious work accomplished by the Buddhist priest Hung-pien 
of Sha-chou in the Great Tibetan Kingdom This personage is the 
Bishop of Ho-hsi to whom is addressed an edict on a stone tablet 
dated 851, transcribed in “ Serindia ”, p. 1332, and translated by 
Chavannes. His names should be read Hung-pien, not Hnng-jen, as 
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fche latter has it. It was largely owing to his co-operation that Chang 
I-ch‘ao was able to carry out his memorable revolution. We may take 
it that this note was penned shortly before that event. 

(2) In S. 796, there is a colophon inside the roll referring to a text 

on the outside, the relevant portion of which runs ; G. ^ 
-tf-— 'M ^ “ Copying 

completed by the monk Fa-yuan of the Yung-shou Monastery at Sha- 
chou in the Great Tibetan Kingdom on the 21st of the 3rd moon 
of the i-BsH year.” This is more likely to be 825 than 766, the only 
possible alternative. 

(3) The colophon of S. 1520 is dated ^ 4* ^ ^ H H "}“ 
— 13 “ the 11th day of the Sid moon of the wei year of the Tibetan 
dynasty”. A wd year recurs every twelve years, so this is of little 
value a 9 a date. It might be 767, 779, 791, 803, 815, 827, or 839. 

(4) S. 1686 opens with the date 

M — 0 T ^ “ the 2ad day, ting-wei, of the 5th moon, 

of which the first day was pmg'shen, of the hsi'ii-di‘ou year of the 
Great Tibetan Dynasty ”. This is almost certainly 821, as 761 is too 
early. 

(5) The fragmentary colophon of S. 2729, a treatise on divination, 

reads • iz ^ ^ M h ¥ -U-H B “ [Copied 

by] ... of Sha-chou on the 23rd of the 5th moon of the keng-ch‘en 
year in the Great Tibetan Dynasty ”. This date can be fixed positively 
as the 18th. June, 800. 

(6) S. 3475 yields some interesting data. Here we find two 
colophons, from which we may extract the following : E ^ ::fe 

» ^ ^ -th A 0 iik' PI fit m ^ ^ = oo S 

^ i‘}f ')H QO 0 ^ ^ Itfc * IS “ On the 28th day of the 3rd moon 
of the 7th year of Ta-li in the Great T‘ang Dynasty [5th May. 772] 
the priest T‘i-ch‘ing made a copy of this commentary' at the 
K‘ai-jdian Monastery in Kuo-chou [Honan] . . . 

Again, on the 16th day of the 9th moon of the ch'en year, the lay 
disciple So Yu-yen finis hed copying out this roil afresh at Sha-chou, 
a dependency of the Great Tibetan Kingdom.” This second date 
might be either 776 or 836. So far as I can judge, the handwriting of 
both colophons and of riie text itself (a commentary on the first four 
chapters of the Vimalakirtti-sQtra) is the same. This would be rather 
puzzling did we not know from another MS. of the same commentary 
(S. 2496) that T‘i-ch‘ing comj)osed this work in 767. It would appear. 
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then, that the \vhole roll, including T'i-ch‘ing’s colophon, was copied 
hr So Yu-\‘en from a draft made by the author himself. 

(7) The short colophon to S. 3485 is worth transcribing in full : 

# ® T [for G S SL ft ^ “ Ori the 11th of the 7th moon 
of the chi-ssu year of the Great Tibetan [Dynasty], reverently 
copied by Wang T'u-hun to secure the blessing of peace for his whole 
family, the country having fallen into turmoil This date might 
be the 11th August, 7S9, as the next chi-ssU year fell in 849, when the 
Tibetan power had already collap.se(i in Tunhuang and elsewhere. 
On the other hand, we do not know of any p.articular “ turmoil 
that took place in 78i). 

(8) S. 3966, colophon : 

^ m n lit -t m m m m m nm if m m ^ A n 

+ ^ B ^ bB ■■ In the 6th moon of the jin-ijin year a 
letter was issued with the seal of the Gialbo, to be circulated 
throughout the departments of the Great Tibetan Kingdom with 
copies of the present Shift shan eking, for widespread recitation. On 
the 16th day of the following 8th moon [5th September, 822], this 
note was written after the completion of the copying Here the only 
possible alternative to 822 is 762, which again seems to be too early. 

(9) S. 6503, colophon ; 

“Copying 

completed in the Pao-en Monastery on. the 2nd day of the third decade 
of the last moon of winter in the i-yu year of the Tibetan dynasty. 
Note by the fahikshu Sh4n-ying This is the 15th January, 806. 

To sum up : the two certain dates we arrive at are 800 and 806, 
while those that are fairly certain range from 789 to 825. This agrees 
well enough with the supposition that Tunhuang remained virtually 
independent until 781, and regained its liberty about 848 ; it is hardly 
consistent with the theory that Tunhuang did not finally surrender 
until 819. S. 514 v' records a census of ^ ^ I-ho Li in Tun- 

liuang Hsien, that is to say, a register of the Chinese population with 
their holdings in land, which was compiled in 769. That such an 
undertaking should have been carried out except under stable Chinese 
rule is unlikely. In 781, the Gialbo of Tibet claimed practical equality 
of status with China, as well as a revision of the frontier. Both claims 
were conceded. Such arrogance may weU have been prompted by a 
military success like the capture of Tunhuang, In the following year, 
a sworn covenant between the two nations was signed. In 787, Sha- 
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chou reappears in the news under the name ^ Ming-sta (Sounding 
Sand), where a Tibetan leader is said to have encamped after a raiding 
expedition. 

Though it is difficult to escape the conclusion that Sha-chou fell 
into the hands of the Tibetans in or about 781, a remarkable laxity 
in their government is shown by the fact that some of our MSS. 
continue to bear Chinese men-hw for over twenty years longer ; the 
dates are 781, 782, 787, 790, 793, and 803. After that comes the long 
gap of forty-eight years which we have previously noted. Evidently the 
Chinese population suffered a severe restriction of their liberty during 
the first half of the ninth century. If the somewhat doubtful Tibetan 
date of 789 be disregarded, we find that Chinese and Tibetan dates 
overlap only to a slight extent, for the latest Chinese date is 803, 
while the earliest Tibetan date would then be 800. But in any case 
there can be little doubt that the Tang shu is wrong in placing the 
capture of Sha-chou as late as 819. Apart from the positive statement 
to the contrary in SKui lao chi, it is significant that the ^ ♦ 

Sf. aft Li iai chi shih nien -piao, usually so full, omits the whole episode. 
Moreover, in 819 the Tibetans were merrily raiding the province of 
Shansi ; can it be supposed that they would leave Sha-chou, still 
untaken, so fai‘ in their rear ? 

Passing now to Chang I-ch‘ao, we may note that he bears the 
same surname as the doughty Governor Chang Hsiao-sung, whose 
descendants, according to the Tai p‘ing htiang chi (a rather dubious 
authority, it is true) were to inherit the governorship of Sha-chou. 
850 is the earliest year in which Chang I-ch.‘ao figures in the Histories, 
so that the statement in our present text (seep. 550) that Shou-ch'ang 
was recovered by him in 848 is of no small interest ; for it implies 
that, contrary to the hitherto accepted belief, Tunhuang itself must 
also have been reconquered in that year, or perhaps even earlier. 
Confirmation is afforded by a passage in S. 3329, one of the very few 
historical texts in the Collection : 

“ After the reoonquest of Tunhuar^ and Chin-eh'ang ^ was completed, 
it was the second year of Ta-chung [848] ... In that year, 
accordingly, when Sha-chou had defeated the Tibetans, the ya-ya 
Shan, Kao Chin-ta, and others hastened to the city of Ch‘ang-an with 
despatches which they presented to the Son of Heaven”. 

* Part of tie Kua-ehou district. 
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For the next tn'o centuries, Tunhuaiig remained in a state of 
5 ?«TSi-independence, owning a nominal allegiance to China, but really 
governed by rulers drawn from two powerful families. Of this period 
we possess four somewhat scanty accounts by different historians, 
none of them wholly accurate. The first and second, from the Tatig 
shti, eexvi B, 13 v°, and Wu tai shiJi, Irxiv, 5 v®, were translated 
by me in BiilLSOS.., 834-6. The third, from the Sung ahih, 
ccccxc, 15 v°, has been translated into French by Chavannes (see 
“ Serindia pp. 1338-9), but its importance is such that it will bear 
rc-translating here : — 

“ Sha-chou was formerly the ancient territorj' of Tnnhuang under 
the Han. At the close of the T'ien-yao period of the T'ang [735] it 
was conquered by the IFestem Jung. In the fifth year of Ta-chung 
[851] ^ Chang I-ch‘ao brought the chou back to allegiance, and an edict 
was promulgated conferring upon Sha-cliou the title of Military 
District of Kuei-i, and upon I-ch'ao that of chieh-tu-shih, with 
authority over the departments (chou) of Ho, Sha, Kan, Su, I, and Hsi, 
Inspector, Commiasionet of Settlements, and Legal Commissioner. 
MTien I-ch‘ao visited the Chinese Court, he left his nephew Wei-shen 
in charge of the chou. 

“ la the time of the Liang dynasty founded by Chn, the Chang 
line came to an end, and the inhabitants of the ckou elected the chang- 
shih Ts’ao I-chin as their chieftain. '\VTien 1-chin died, he was succeeded 
by his son Yiian-chung. In the second year of Hsien-te of the Chou 
[955] he came to render homage to the Court, and was appointed 
chieh-tu-shih of hi-s district, Controller, Commandant, Associate of 
the chung-shu min-hsia, and fHng-chang-shih. A seal of office was 
cast and presented to him. In the third year of Chien-lung [962] his 
honours were increased by the rank of chung-shi-lmg, and his son 
Yen-kung was made Jang-yii-shih of Kua-chou. In the fifth year of 
Hsiiig-kuo [980] Y^uan-chung died, and liis son Yen-lu sent an embassy 
with tribute. On Yiian-chung was conferred the posthumous title of 
Prince of Tun-huang Chiin, on Yen-lu that of chieh-tu-shih of his 
district, while his younger brother ^ Y'en-sheng was made Prefect 
of Kua-chou. and another younger l)rother. TfS Teii-jui, tu-yii-hou 
[Superintendent] in the Yainen. In the fourth year of Hsien-p‘ing 
[1001] Yen-lu was made M Jji 2 Prince of Ch'iao Chiin. In the 
fifth year [1002] Yen-lu and Yen-jui were murdered by their nephew 
Tsung-shou. The latter took provisional command as liu-hou, and 
^ Chavannes gives the year wrongly as 852. 
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appoioted his younger brother ^ it Tsung-yim to take provisional 
charge of Kna-chou. Then he made formal application to the Court 
for the insignia of office, vrith flag, whereupon Tsung-shou was made 
chieh-tiirshUi and Taung-yiin was made Controller, shang-shu tso- 
p‘u-yeh, and Governor of Kua-chou. Tsung-shou’s son Hsien-shun 
was made Chief of the Staff within the Yamen. At the close of the 
Ta-cliung Hsiang-fu period [ca. 1016] Tsung-shou died, and Hsien- 
shun was made chieh-tushih of his district, while his yoxmger brother 
Yen-hui became Controller, President of the Ministry of Justice, and 
Governor of Kua-chou. Hsien-shun sent up a memorial to the Throne, 
begging for a copy of the Buddhist Canon in gold characters, as well 
as tea, drugs, and gold-leaf. An Imperial decree sanctioned these gifts. 
At the beginning of the T‘ien-sheng period [1023] he sent an embassy 
to express his thanks, and bearing tribute of frankincense, sal 
ammoniac, and lumps of jade. Prom the C7iing-yu [1034-7] to the 
Huang-yu period [1049-1053], this country sent seven lots of tribute 
consisting of local produce.” 

There are at least two errors in the above account ; (1) Ts'ao 
Yiian-chung is named as his father’s immediate successor, whereas 
two other brothers, Yuan-te and Yiian-shen, intervened ; (2) Ts'ao 
Yen-kung is not mentioned as chieh-tu-shiJi, which we now know him 
to have been. A few sentences may be added from the chapter on 
the kingdom of Hsia in Sung shih, occclxxxv : “ In the sixth year 
of T‘ieii-skeng [1028] Te-ming sent his son Yiian-hao to attack Kan- 
chou, which he captured. In the eighth year [1030] tlie King of Kua- 
chou with a thousand horsemen surrendered to Hsia.” In the tenth 
moon of the following year T§-ming died, and was succeeded on the 
throne by Li Yuan-hao (f. 8 v°). In 1035, Yiian-hao was attacking 
certain Tibetan citiMi when his return was intercepted by the general 
An Tzii-lo. Yiian-hao waged a desperate battle on two flanks, fighting 
night and day ; at the end of a period of over 300 daj'S TzQ-lo was 
defeated, whereupon he took possession of Kua-chou, Sha-chou, 
and Su-chou (f. 10 r“). 

The fourth account is a continuation of what has already been 
quoted from Shui tao chi, iii, 19 : “ Seventy years after its fall, the 
Prefect of Sha-chou, Chang I-ch‘ao, sent his elder brother ^ ^ 
I-t‘an ^ to announce the return of Kua, Sha, and nine other chou 
to their allegiance to the T'ang ; whereupon the Court changed the name 


^ I-tse in (T'ung cAten, ^ 1-wei in T'ai p'ing Avan pS cAi. 
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Slia-chou into ‘ JHlitarv District of Kuei-i ' : and the Chang and 
Ts'ao fainiJips acted for generations as protectors of the region. In 
the eigJith year of Hsien-Vnng [867] Chang I-eii'ao went to Court, 
making Chang Huai-shen Uu-hm (Resident). In the thirteenth year 
of Hsien-t-mig [872] Huai-shen died, {Note. — Tliis according to the 
-jj Fang-chen Tables in the Tang sht * ; according to the stone 
tablet commemorating the meritorious act of [the prefect] Li [Jliiig- 
chca] in repairing a building, which was engraved in the first year of 
Ch'ien-niitg [89i], Chang Huai-shen was then still ahve and credited 
with several titles of rank. I suspect a mistake in the Tables] and 
Ts'ao I-chin became liu-hou, afterwards receiving the title of cMek- 
tu-shiJt. In the second year of Hsien-te in the reign of Shih Tsung 
of the [Later] Chou dpmsty [955], I-chin died, and was succeeded 
by his son Yiian-chung. In the fifth year of T‘a%-p‘ing Hisivg-kuo 
in the reign of T'ai Tsung of the Sung [980] Yiian-chung died, and was 
succeeded b}' his son Yen-lu.® In the fifth year of Hsien-p'ing in the 
reign of Chen Tsung [1002] Yen-lu was slain by his nephew Tsung- 
shou, who succeeded him as ckidi-tu-ehih. In the seventh year of 
Ta-chung Hsiang-fu [1014] Tsung-shou died and was succeeded by 
his son Hsien-shun. After the ninth year of T'ien-slihig in the reign 
of Jen Tsung [1031] the family does not appear again in history, so 
presumably the line died out with Hsien-shun. 

“At the beginning of the Ching-xju period of the Sung [1034-7] 
Sha-chou was absorbed in the Hsi-hsia Empire. Li Tao says in his 

® ^ IS T‘ung chieti c7i‘ntig pien : ‘ In the I2tl moon of the 2nd 
year of Ckuig-gu [January, 1036] Yiian-hao attacked Chia-lo-ssfi- 
lai. In the 12th moon of the 3rd year [December, 1036-January, 
1037] he again raised an army, attacked the Uighurs, and took Kua- 
chon. Sha-chou, and Su-chou.’ But the Hsia kuo chinn of the Sung 
shih puts the capture of these chon in the second year — a mistake 
wliich is corrected in the Ch'ang pien. According to the Ch‘ang picn, 
however, in the 12th moon of the 4th year of T'ien-sheng [Januaiy- 
February, 1027] the Khitan.s sent the Inspector of Sha-chou, ^ ^ 
Shih Yii, to offer congratulations on the New Year [to the Chinese 
Court] ; so it would seem that before the State was absorbed by 
Hsi Hsia the Ts'ao family had entered into intimate relations with 

‘ The passage in T'ang shu is really ccxvi B, 14 r’, and it is I-ch‘ao’a death that 
is chronicled, though a careless reader might take the words to refer to Huai-shSn. 
Correct also CLarannes, “Dix Inscriptions,” p. 80, n. 1. 

• Again we see that the reigns of Yuan-t4, Yuan-shen, and Yen-kni^ are omitted. 
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the Ehitans, and the latter had set up an Inspector in the land. By 
the time of the Huang-yu period [beginning in 1049] Sha-ohou had long 
been incorporated in Hsi Hsia, yet in the 4th moon of the 2nd year 
of Hvang-yv [1050] and in the 10th moon of the 4th year [1052] we 
again find Sha-ohou sending tribute [to China] . Whether at that time 
Hsia was already anb-mit fcing to the Sung or allowed Sha-ehou to send 
in tribute, we cannot say.” 

So much for our historical sources. I will conclude by drawing 
up a tentative list of the successive rulers of Tunhuang, with a concise 
statement of the facts it has been possible to ascertain about each, 
and with particular reference to MSS. in the Stein Collection. It can 
only be regarded as a skeleton account, to be supplemented end 
corrected by future discoveries. 


38 ^ ^ Chang I-ch‘ao ; 848-867 
Hative of Ig Chang-i (the modern Kan-chou). Lay-student in 
a monastery. Ee-oonquered Tunhuang and Chin-ch‘ang, 848 (S. 788, 
3329). Presented to the. Throne maps of eleven ckou, 860. Made 
fatig-yil-shih of Sha-ohou after sending in his allegiance to China, and 
subsequently ckiek-tti-shih of Kuei-i Ohiin, 851. Ee-conquered Liang- 
chou, 861. (This statement in the T‘ang shu is confirmed by the 
official report, 8. 6342.) Migrated to Ch‘ang-an, 867, and died 
there, 872. 


38 it ^ Chang Huai-sh^ ; 887-886 (?) 

Nephew or oonsin of the preceding. Called §6 IS ^8 Chang Wei- 
shen in Swig skih and T'ung chien. Appointed liu-hou or Deputy 
Governor in Chang I-eh‘ao’s absence, but it is doubtful whether he 
became (Meh-tu-sMh of Kuei-i Chun. In the mutilated inscription 
of 894 (Sha lu, p. 27 v® ; “ Dix Inscriptions,” p. 96) he is referred to 
as chiek-tu-sMk of I, Hsi, and other chou, and also, it would seem, 
as former chieh-tu-sMk of Sha, Kua, I, and Hsi. Professor Pelliot 
speaks of a short epitaph to this personage among the documents he 
found at Ch‘ien-fo-tung, according to which he died on the 22nd of 
the 2nd moon of the first year of Ta-shun [16th March, 890] ; see 
BEFEO, viii, 522. The inscription of 894 alludes to the outbreak of 
disturbances in Ho-hsi (^ ^ SS ric) more than twenty years after 
Chang 1-oh‘ao’s son-in-law Li Ming-chen had his interview with the 
Emperor Hsiian Tsung, who reigned 847-859. The interview cannot 
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very v’ell have taken place before 852, so the trouble must have 
occurred after Chang I-ch'ao's death in 872. It is quite possible that 
other unknown rulers may have followed Chang Hnai-shen. 

^ lU So Hsun; 886 (1)-893 (?) 

Literary name, ^ Feng-hou. Member of a respected Tun- 
huang family, and son-in-law of Chang I-eh‘ao. One of the Tunhuang 
documents in Paris (Ska hi, f. 30) records his appointment as prefect 
of Kua-chou. He is there given the title of rfa S Chung-ck‘ing, and 
his martial prowess is enlarged upon. He is not mentioned in the 
standard histories, and what else we know of him is derived from an 
inscription of 892, reproduced in Sliui lao chi, iii, 20, where he is 
entitled ckiek-tu of Kuei-i Chun. The author of that work, ^ 
Hsii Sung, decides that he must have succeeded Chang Huai-shen 
in 872, when the latter was transferred to the post of chieh-lu-shih 
of I-chou and Hsi-chou. The author of the Sha ohi, on the other hand, 
thinks 892 a more likely date. I have adopted neither cjonjecture, 
but would suggest the year 886 on the strength of a Stein SIS. (S. 1156), 
unfortunately incomplete, which records the sending of a special 
commission to the Chinese Court in 887 in order to sue for the insignia 
of cMeh-iu-shik ; for we know that it was customary for a ruler to do 
this soon after his accession to power. So Hsun may also be referred 
to in the colophon to a prayer, with confession, dated 20th June, 
888 (S. 1824) : Written 

in the family oratory of His Excellence So, east of the city 

CSANO CH‘kNG-FENG : 893 (?)-910 (?) 

Hitlieito only known as ^ ^ “ Chang Feng” from a passage 
in ITii tai shik, Ixxiv, 5 v°, quoted in my previous article, where 
he is said to have called himself “ The White-robed Son of Heaven 
of Chin Shan”. This person is evidently identical with the 
& 5 CAin skan po i waiig whose edict is reproduced in Sha lu, 

f. 28 V®. Chin-shan is another name for ^ jSJ SP Chiao-ho Chun 
in Hsi-chou. In addition, he is mentioned in at least four of the Stein 
MSS., from which we learn the proper form of his personal name. 
(1) S. 4470 v° is the record of a donation dated the 10th day of the 
3rd moon of the 2nd year of Ch'ien-ning [8th April, 895], made by the 
ckieh-tu-skik of Kuei-i Chiin, Chang Ch‘6ng-feng, and the Assistant 
Commissioner ^ SE hi Hung-yiian. (2) S. 2263 v®, “ Notes on 
Sepulture” by ^ Chang Chung-hsien, mentions ‘‘the chieh- 

TOL. vn. PART 3. 37 
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tu-sJtik of Kuei-i Chiin, Chang of Nan-yang, whose personal name is 
Ch‘eng-feng Another short piece ]ust before this bears the date 
896. Chang Chung-hsien was chieh-iu ya-ya at the same place, and 
probably a relative of the Governor. (3) 8. 1604 is a letter from the 
\diieh-t%i\ shih of Sha-chou to the Buddhist Bishop of that district, 
with his reply. It bears three impressions of a seal reading ^ 
ip cAon cftfcfttu andisdatedtheSOthMay, 902. 

(4) S. 5747 is a fragment of a letter from the Kuei-i Chiin chiek-tu- 
shih Chang, dated the lObh February, 905. There can be no doubt 
that all these texts denote the same person — the Chang F6ng of the 
Wu tai shiJi. He is said to have been reigning in the ICai-p'ing period 
of the Liang [907-910], but we do not know when he died. Possibly 
the downfall of the T‘ang had its repercussion in Tunhuang, and led 
to the disappearance of the Changs and the instalment of the Ts‘ao 
family in their place. 

W H ^ Ts'ao I-chin : 910 (?)-940 
Raised to power through election : see T'arty shu, ccxvi B, 13 v°. 
TFm tai shih, Lxxiv, 5 v°, says that Ts'ao I-chin, liti-hou of Sha-ehou, 
sent envoys to China in the time of Chuang Tsimg of the Later T'ang, 
who made him diieh-tu-shih and died shortly afterwards. According 
to the same work, v, 5, this happened in the first moon of 926. That 
was the beginning of intercourse between the Ts'ao djTiasty and China. 
Previously, I-chin appears to have been known as ^ “Lord of 
the Prefecture ” ; for S. 4240, a Buddha-nama sutra-, has a colophon 
dated the 16th of the 5th moon of KSng-ch‘^n, the 6th year of Cheng- 
ming of the Great Liang dynasty [4th June, 920], in which ^ 
“Ts'ao Kung” (who is almost certainly I-chin) is given that title. 
In S.3875r'’ and v°, containing forms of prayer, there is a string 
of titles and the date “ 11th day of the 11th moon of the 3rd year 
of Ch‘ing-t‘ai ”, from which it appears that there was a “ cJiieh-tu- 
shih of Kuei-i and other military districts in Ho-hsi” on the 27th 
November, 936. .^ain, on the 10th of the 2nd moon of the 5th year 
of Ch‘ing-t‘ai [13th March, 938] we find the Governor Ts'ao writing 
an official letter (S. 4291). There is a character after the surname 
which I have not been able to decipher. Finally, S. 6255 contains 
two fragments of a colophon to a Buddha-nama sutra in which there 
is a prayer for ^ ^ ■& /« chu t‘ai poo Ts'ao liwig. 

'This may be I-chin before he received the title of chieh-tu-shih. He 
died in the 2nd moon of the 5th year of T‘ien-fu [940] and received 
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the posthiamous title of g'fl T'airshik (Chiu wu lai shih, 
Ixxix, 1 v°). 

W 7C ^ Ts‘ao Yuan-te ; 940-942 
Son of the preceding. We know practically nothing of this ruler 
except the date of his accession [Hsin icu lai shik, Ixxiv, 5 v°). 
S. 4363 is an official order from the Kuei-i Chiin ' chieh-tu-shih Ts‘ao, 
dated 4th September, 942 ; this is probably Yuan-te, unless his 
successor was anticipating the title which he actually receired a 
few months later. But his authority was apparently contested, for 
we are told (ibid.) that in 942 both Ts’ao Yiian-chung of Sha-chou 
and Ts'ao Yiian-shen of Kua-chou sent envoys to China. 

W ^ ^ Ts'ao Yuak-shen : 942-946 
Brother of the preceding. .According to Chiu wu tai shih, Ixxxi, 
6 v“, in the first moon of the 8th year of T‘ien-fu [943] the liu-hou 
of Sha-chou, Ts'ao Yiian-shen. was appointed chieh-tu-skih of Kuei-i ; 
and in the 3rd year of K‘ai-yun [946] the prefect of Kua-chou. Ts'ao 
Yiian-chung, was made liu-hou of Sha-chou. So it seems that Ts'ao 
Yiian-shen, like his brother Yuan-chung after him, was prefect of 
Kua-chou, then liu-hou of Sha-chou, and finally chieh-tu-shih ; and I was 
therefore wrong in saying on p. 836 of my previous article that he never 
became chieh4u-shih or Governor of Sha-chou. 

W 7C Ts’ao Yu.an-ceung : 946-974 

Brother of the preceding. He seems to have been, first, prefect 
of Sha-chou, then of Kua-chou, and in 946 liu-hou of Sha-chou. 
According to the Sung sMh he was made chieh-tti-shih in 955, when 
he visited the Chinese Court, and a seal of office was then cast and 
presented to him. Cf. also ^ ^ sg T‘ai p‘ing huan yu chi, 

oliii, 2 r®. Yet among the printed documents in the Stein Collection 
there are two prayer-sheets, both dated the 15th of the 7th moon 
of the 4th year of the K'ai-yiin period in the Great Chin dynasty 
f4th August, 947]d in which he is styled chieh-tu-shih of Kuei-i Chun. 
And S. 518 is a short edict in which the title i"! ® i| 5! fp 
iS. JR. i'l' ^ ^ Ho hsi Icuei i chm chieh tu kua sha teng chou is 
conferred upon him ; it is dated the 22nd of the 8th moon of ping-wu, 
the 14th year of f-ien-fu of the Great Han dynasty. Though the 

’ Eriiipntly the change o£ dynasty which took place in the 6th moon of this year 
had not yet been reported in Tunhuang. 
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cyclical date does not agree, and indicates 946, this must be the 
17th September, 949, as tie Hou Han dynasty did not begin until 
947. More interesting still, we have in S. 4398 a letter &om Ts'ao 
Yuan-chung dated in the 5th moon of the 14th year of T‘ien-fii 
[June, 949], in which he is described as “ newly created Jg) ckieh- 
tu-sTiih of Kuei-i Chan ”, What is one to make of these facts ? I think 
the only way to reconcile them is to suppose that he received the 
same title three times over from successive dynasties, namely, the 
Chin, Han, and Chou. It is possible that the title was again confirmed 
by the first emperor of the Sung, since we find on S. 4682, a prayer 
dated May, 968, a large red seal reading If ^ ® IS ft ^ 
^ pp “ Newly oast seal of the of Kuei-i Chiin”. Itshould 

be noted that in this document he assumes the title ^ ^ I 
“ Prince of Tunhuang ”, which also appears in the roll S. 5973. This 
last MS. is important historically because it proves the interposition 
of another ruler, unkn own to the standard histories, immediately 
after Yiian-Ghung. It contains copies of four letters accompanying 
donations to a temple. The first two, dated in the first and second 
moon of 974, are from the ckieh-tu-shih Ts'ao Yiian-chung ; the other 
two, dated in the first and second moon of 975, are from his son Ts‘ao 
Yen-kung, who is also entitled chiek-tu-shiJi. This points unmistakably 
to his having abdicated in favour of Ms. son some time in 974. He 
died in the intercalary third moon of the 6th year of T‘ai-p‘ing 
hsi/ng-kuo [980]. 

W 1$ S Ts'ao Yen-ktog : 974-980 
Son of the preceding. According to Ch'ang pien, quoted in Sha 
chi, 6 v°, his original name ^ Yen-ching was formally change 
to Yen-kung. Only mentioned in the Histories as fang-yiUskiJi of 
Kua-chou in 962 ; but, as we have seen, he certainly succeeded his 
father as cki^-tu-shih, and may have held the office until 980, when 
his brother Yen-Iu seems to have taken the opportunity of his father’s 
death to seize power. What became of Yen-kung we do not know. 

¥ @ ^ Ts'ao Ybn-lu : 980-1002 
Brother of the preceding, and son-in-law of the King of Khotan. 
Probably the Sl "ic -T- Cro^7n Prince of S. 6178 (the end of a letter 
dated July-August, 979). The Ch'ang pien {SM cM, 3v®) says that 
on his father’s death Yen-lu assumed the title of ^ ^ ^ 

® ^ provisional chi^-tu ping^ma liu-hou. He sent envoys with 
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tribute to tke Sung Court, and in the 4th moon an imperial edict 
bestowed on him the title of Kuei-i eJneh-tu-shik, while his father, 
as a posthumous honour, received that of Prince of Tuu-huang Chun. 
Author of a prayer dated 984 in S. 4400(2), where he figures as “ Ts'ao, 
Prince of Tuuhuang ” ; and he also appears as ^ Hsi-p‘ing 

Wang in the heading of a letter preserved in S. 5917. S. 4453, dated 
991, is stamped with the seal of the “ cJeieJi-tu-shiJt of Kuei-i Chiin 
In 1001 he was made id ^ i “ Prince of Cb‘iao Chun ” (already 
in 949 Ylian-chung was styled H ^ ^ ^ Ch‘iao cMn k'ai 
kuo hou : see S. 518). Murdered in 1002 by his nephew taung 

tzu in Sung sliik, ^ tsu tzu in Shui too cki) Tsung-shou. 

W ^ ^ Ts‘ao Tsumg-shou : 1002-1014 

Nephew of the preceding. Took provisional command of Sha-ohou 
as Uu-Jiou, and appointed his younger brother ^ ^ Tsimg-ylin 
to take provisional charge of Kua-chou. In the 8th moon he sent 
envoys to the Simg Court with tribute, and made formal application 
for the insignia of ofBce, whereupon he was made chieh-lu-shik. 
{Sung skih, vi, 11 r®.) The Liao shih, xLv, 5 v®, says that “ in the 
8th moon of the 24th year of T‘ung-ho [1006] Ts‘ao Shou [sic]. Prince 
of Tun-huang in Sha-chou, sent envoys with Arab horses and fine 
jade ”. It appears, then, that he wisely paid court to the Khitans, who 
were then occupying the north of China, as well as to the Sung. The 
year of his death was 1014, according to the Shui too chi. 

^ S fl® Ts'ao Hsien-shds : 1014r-1035 (?) 

Son of the preceding. Neither he nor Tsung-shou is mentioned, so 
far as I know, in the Stein MSS. According to Ch'ang pien, in the 
4th moon of the 7th year of Huang-fu [May, 1014] he was made ch.i^- 
tu-shih of Kuei-i. lie had previously sent tribute, notifying the Court 
that on the death of his father, his mother and others of his country- 
men wished him to succeed to the throne. There are three entries about 
him in the Liao shih, xvi, 2 v®, 4 r® ; in 1019, “ Ts‘ao Shun [stc], 
chieh-tu-skih of Sha-chou, was created Prince of Tun-huang Chiin.” 
In the 7th moon of 1020, “ envoys were sent with gifts of clothing to 
Ts'ao Shun, Prince of Tun-huang Chiin and the Uighursin Sha-ohou.” 
In the 9th moon of the same year, “ Ts'ao Shun sent envoys with 
tribute.” According to the Sung shih, he sent tribute again about 
1023, but after this we hear no more of him. 
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With regard to the subsequent history of Sha-chou, though 
historians agree in saying that it was annexed by Hsi Hsis, the process 
of annexatiou seems to have been much more gradual than one would 
have expected. The date given in the Sung skih is 1035, in the Ch'ang 
j>ien 1037 ; but, as Hsii Sung observes, it is hard to reconcile either 
of these statements with the record of tribute sent by Sha-chou to 
the Sung Court in 1050 and 1052. The explanation may be that, 
although Yiian-hao took Sha-chou, he was unable to hold it, and the 
Chinese of&cial system continued to function there. After 1053 aU 
eommunioation with China ceased ; yet from a casual reference in 
S iiS SH Wen ch'ang tea hi (quoted in Sha chi) we can infer that 
as late as the Yiian-feng period [1078-1085] Sha-chou still existed as a 
separate political entity. In feet, it was not until the Shao-sheng period 
[1094-7] that, as we leaxn from Sung shih, ceeozc, 5 v°, the three chou 
of Kan, Sha, and Su were attacked, overwhelmed, and finally 
incorporated in Hsi Hsia. 



The Verb “to say” as an Auxiliary in Africa and China 

By A. W.U.ET and C. H. Aembbustee 

TT is Tvell known that the verb yen ^ “to say” has some very 
peculiar usages in early Chinese. In about forty instances in the 
Book of Odea it obviously has not its normal meaning “ to say ” (or 
“what is said", i.e. words). For example (Legge’s edition, p. 62), 
•S' "S ^ S? ‘loes not mean “ The duke says he bestows a goblet ”, 
but simply “ The duke bestows a goblet iH "S Si iS (P- 
does not mean "we will drive and talk about wandering forth”, 
but “ we will drive and wander forth The example on p. 87 does not 
mean “ I drove my steeds on and on, talking about reaching Ts‘ao ”, 
but “ I drove my steeds on and on ali the way to Ts'ao 

The old commentators tell us that ym "S' means “I”. Where 
the sentence happens to be in the first person this works well enough. 
But frequently that is not the case, and the commentators fall back 
on the explanation that yen is “ a particle ”, which is merely a way of 
saying that they do not know’ what it means. 

In an article ' written a good many years ago Hu Shih pointed out 
the inadequacy of the current explanations and suggested that yen 
liad three separate usages ; (1) as a conjunction, similar to erJi ; 
(2) as a conjunction, similar to nai 75 {so, therefore) ; (3) as a pronoun 
“ him “ it ”, similar to He made, however, no attempt to explain, 
why a character meaning “ to speak ” should have these three usages. 
His argument assumes that the character g" is in these usages 
a phonetic substitute for paiticle.s of identical sound. Such a theory 
is rendered most unlikely by the fact that not merely one word for 
“■ to speak ” but all the ordinary words for “ to speak ” are used in this 
way. For example (p. 418), ^ ;5:; 5 ^ The way is distant ” ; 
literally “ The way, it says it is distant Or, again (p. 155), ^ H gf?. 
Here we have a third word for “ to speak ” used in just the same 
way ; for the phrase does not mean “ now that she says she has gone 
to be married ”, but “ now that she has gone ”, etc. It looks, indeed, 
as though all three words for “ to say ”, “ to speak ” were capable of 
functioning simply as verbal auxiliaries. Such a usage would be hard 

* //ft Shih ir«n Turn, vol. ii. p. 1. See also \Vu Shih-cti'ang. “ Anew interpretation 
of the word yea in the Shih Ching,” yenching Jounal of CTi>ie«e Studies, No. 13 
(June, iS33}, pp. 153-170. 
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to explain did it not exist in numerous living languages. The extent 
to which this is so is well illustrated by an extract which Mr. 0. H. 
Armbnister has made from his forthcoming Nubian gr ammar and 
which he has kindly allowed me to print here. Further examples mil 
be found in Miss Alice Werner’s The Language-families of Africa? 

I take the first stage of the idiom to be purely onomatopcsic state- 
ments, such as “ the kettle says phizz ”, i.e. the kettle is boiling. Hence 
(as in the example quoted above) “ the way, it says far ”, i.e. the way 
is far. 

yun ^ is particularly used in questions, and this use has survived 
in litaary Chinese. For example. " Saying what, doK he go ? ” i.e. 
“ why does he go ? ” 

There are in the Odes nearly a hundred examples of the verb 
“ to say ” (expressed by S or 0) used in thiR auxiliary way. 
I only know of one case which is difficult to explain on my hypothesis 
that the idiom grew up exactly as in the African languages. ^ ^ 
.B’J (Legge, p. 47) is usually interpreted “ I think of him and there- 
upon snivel Upon this and one other very doubtful passage Hu Shih 
builds his theory that can stand for It is true that “ my longing 
says ‘ therefore sniff ’ ” is a very strange way of saying ” Such is my 
longing that I sniff”. But it is no odder than many of the examples 
quoted by Mr. Armbruster, who writes as follows : — 

After d^crihing animism (the attribution of personality to 
inanimate objects and natural phenomena) in Nubian : 

This animism, as a saUent and constantly recurring oharacteristio 
of the language, is well illustrated by the iBes of the two verbs dn 
“ say ” and 6 “ say ”. These two verbs are widely and variously used ; 
each appears originally to have signified “ tendency ”, " inclination ”, 
or “intention”, feom which their other present meanings have 
apparently developed thus : — 

dn {“ have a tendency, intend ”, and so) 

(а) Express an intention, i.e. “ say”. 

(б) Communicate, direct or permit a tendency, i.e. “ say to ”, 
“teU”, “bid”, “let”. 


‘ 2nd ed., 1923. p. 71 : ‘‘ He broke a stick so that it said poqo," ie. snapped. .Also 
the same writer’s The jBantu Languagta, 1919, p. 158 : “ The cloth which says red,” 
i.e. red cloth. 

* Asignofgrief. Legge says, “ Wemust cast about sorely for some other meaning." 
But there is no getting round the fact that people who have been crying do soiTei. 
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(c) Develop a tendency or quality, become get go”, 
“ turn 

(d) Exhibit a tendency or quality, i.e. “be”. 

(e) Follow A particular tendency, i.e. “move along towards”, 
“go to”. 

E.g. (a) n6g_d)idi “ I say ‘ go ’ 

(6) tskki_jiiogd>idi “ I tell him to go ” (“ I let bim go ”). 
dlig_^iygt^ndl-an “ let ^i see this ”, lit. “ to All 
‘ this see ’-say 

(c) ddl “great”, “old”. 

dAl-anr “ (to) become great ”, “ grow old 
This combination provides numerous adverbs : ser-an- 
turbi ! " sleep weE ! ”, lit. “ ‘ good ’-saying sleep I ”. 

(d) -tar-an “it is”, “that is”. 

(e) harlAm-an- “ (to) go to Khartoum 
Similarly e- (a) “ say ” =*= An (a). 

(6) “be” =dn(d). 

(c) behave according to a tendency or intention, 
i.e. “act”. 

E.g. (a) iyg^ernn “ they say this 
(6) ini^£ran “ they are here ”. 

(c) in composition, verbs in -e, -I — 

uff-e lit. “ say uff to ” = “ blow ” (t.). 

ptiiT-rlit. “ BAjgurr” ~ “rejoice” ; (gdrr- ? < ^ in 

Ax. z-J “joy”). 

kUt-s lit. “ say kilt ” =» “ be silent 
{Aff-, gArr-, kitt- have no .separate existence.) 

And verbs from Arabic (very nearly) all in -i — 

these remain (over, behind)”, lit. “these 

say /ddl”; fddl- < Ar. “remainder”. 

i^gt^waziiigori “I have weighed this”, lit. “I have 

saidwdrw to this” ; «'dzn-< Ai. j j j “ weight ”. 

i-gi, the adverbial form (objective case) of provides a sub- 
ordinating conjunction “ in order to ” — 

kobidh^kusin^ndU^egi “he opens the door in. order to see”, 
lit. “ he opens the door saying ‘ I’ll see ’ 
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A causative of s- in sense (c) is Sg-tr t. “ ride ” (animal), lit. 
■' cause (animal) to act on its tendency ” (which is to run). 

I then quote similar uses of the Cushitic verb from “ Uber die 
hamitischen Sprachen Ostafrikas ”, von Frans Praetorius, Beitrage 
zur Assyriologie, ii Band, Heft 2, pp. 329, 380 (Leipzig, 1892), and 
of the Galla verb, ib., p. 330. 

Again of Galla from § 96 of Zur Grammaiik der Gallasjyracke, 
von F. Praetorius (Berlin, 1893). Other instances in Kail Tutschek, 
Lcxicrm der Galla Sfrache (Munich, 1844), s.v. djed'a. In Bilin : 
Reinisch, Worterbuch der Bilin-Spraclie (Vienna, 1887), s.v. y (1) 
“ sagen”, (2) “ sein”, “esse”. In Qwara : Reinisch, Die Quarasprache 
in Abessinien (Vienna, 1885), § 44, y “ sagen ” : 

geddy “ zwingen” ifca^ i/ “ hoch sein ” ; ze/n y “ schweigen ” ; 

be “ sagen ” : 

fi be “ ausgehen ” ; tuw be “ eintreten ” ; was be “ horen ”. 

So in Xamir, K^, and ‘Afar, &om Hcinisch’s grammars ; and in 
B4dauye (B^a) an = (a) “ say • (6) “ be ”. 

Turning to the Semitic languages of Abyssinia we find the same 
phenomenon, in the older language (Ethiopic) only occasionally, but 
in the modern ones at every turn. And I go on to illustrate this from 
Ethiopic, Amharic, TigriMa, and then from Sudan Arabic, which, 
like the other Semitic languages, derived this feature from the Cushitic 
languages it met with in Africa. See Marcel Cohen, “ Du verbe sidama 
(dans le groupe couchitique) ” in Bxdletin de la Soeiiti de Linguistique 
de Paris, No. 83 (Paris, 1927), pp, 175/6. 



Notes on Some Poets and Poetry of the T'ang Dynasty 

By E. Edwards 

A fter the fail of the Han dynasty in a.d. 220, owing to the 
weakness and tyranny of its last representatives, China was 
divided by a long iuteinal struggle into three parts. The Later Hans 
held Shu {Ssii-ch‘uan), the remainder of the south became the kingdom 
of Wu, and the north, with its capital at Ho-nan Fu, or Lo-yang, was 
known as Wei. This Three Kingdoms ” period was brought to an 
end by the establishment in a.d. 265 of the Tartar Chin dynasty in 
the north. Thereafter a number of small and feeble houses succeeded 
one another in rapid succession. For the most part Tartar conquerors 
ruled in the north and mere shadows of Chinese dynasties in the 
south. Hone of these uneasy houses survived much more than 
a generation, however, and it was not until the establishment of the 
Sui dynasty in a.d. 589 that China was reunited and restored to 
something resembling her old dignity and power. 

The new China was very different from the old empire of the Hans. 
The infusion and absorption into the population of many Tartar 
elements, the spread of Buddhism, and the gradual modifying of 
language which occupied the three centuries after the Han period 
had greatly changed and developed both country and people. The 
Sui emperors were not unaware of these changes and the need to meet 
the situation by measures of reform ; nor were they unwilling, on the 
whole, to adapt their government to new conditions. Under the 
emperor Win Ti ^ laws were reformed and internal administration 
improved. Cultural progress was evident in many directions ; comfort, 
and even luxury, became the portion of the better classes, and the 
common people were relieved at least of the burden of cixul war. 
Buddhism was so prevalent that with one exception all the Confucian 
schools throughout the land were closed. During the reign of Wen Ti’s 
successor, Yang Ti,* education received a decided impetus, for Yang 
Ti, in spite of the vicious extravagance of which he is accused, seems 
to have had many good points. He was a patron of the aits, ardent 
in planning public improvements and not wanting in military achieve- 
ments. He prided himself upon his literary attainments, and ordered 

* Kao Tau Wen Ti (a.d. 589-605). 

- 605-617. 
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a comniissiou of scholars to edit a collection of classical, medical, and 
other treatises. He did much for education, restoring the schools 
which had been closed in the previous reign, and instituting in 606 
the ckin-shih ^ or doctorate, the highest degree awarded in the 
competitive ezaininations. The Sui dynasty, having favoured 
Buddhism, has been unduly decried by Confucian historians, but 
there is no doubt that general discontent was caused by the 
intolerable exactions of Yang Ti, whose extravagant zeal for public 
works involved a severe drain on the time and labour of the 
peasants. The house of Sui, though capable of recognizing the 
need to reoi^anize the new China, was too soft to bear the burden 
of carrying into effect the reforms which it had inaugurated. Had it 
not been so, the T'ang dynasty would not have come into existence, 
nor would the Sui have been so soon removed from the headship of 
a reunited China. 

At the moment when the smouldering discontent against Yang Ti 
was ready to burst into flame, the little dukedom of T‘ang, on the 
western border of China, was ruled over by the peace-loving and 
unenterprising Li Yiian, who most unwillingly took the field against 
the emperor, partly because he had fallen without reason under 
suspicion as a rebel, and partly in response to the persuasions of his 
ambitious son, Li Shih-min. In 617 the duke rose in revolt, seized 
Cb‘ang-an, the western capital, deserted by Yang Ti in favour of 
Lo-yang, and declared himself king of T'ang. The destruction of the 
magnificent imperial palace at Lo-yang followed, and, the emperor 
having been assassinated by certain of his own officers, Li Yuan 
assumed in 618 the title of Kao Tsu, emperor of the new T’ang dynasty. 
Brom the first, however, Kao Tsu was overshadowed by his son. 
The child of a Tartar mother, Li Shih-min was endowed with courage, 
administrative ability, magnanimity, intelligence and all the qualities 
of leadership. Not only was he the moving spirit of the original 
revolt against Yang Ti, but he was also the conquering hero who 
overthrew the many rivals of his house and pacified the country. 
The admixture of Tartar blood may explain several features which 
characterize the T'ang rulers at their best. The understanding with 
which they governed their mixed subjects, their energy, and their 
interest in various cultural elements introduced from Central Asia, 
may have been due to the blending of the vigour of their nomad 
forbears with the intellectual keenness of their Chinese ancestry. 
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The new era opened weJl, with reduction of taxes and a funeral 
anmestv. The capital was restored to Ch‘ang-an, a sign that all was 
well ^rit•h the empire and that expansion of territorj' might be looked 
for. As the pacification of the country advanced, Li Shih-min’s 
popularity increased, and in 627 Kao Tsu, weary of a position which 
he had never coveted, resigned the throne to his son, who assumed the 
title of T^ai Tsung. claiming lordship over a large part of Central Asia 
as well as over the whole of China. The twenty-two years of T‘ai 
Tsung's reign are still regarded as the golden age of the T‘ang d 5 Tiasty. 
“ Ch‘8ng-an,” says a Japanese writer in a monograph on the poet, 
Li Po,' '■ became not only the centre of religious proselytism but 
also a great cosmopolitan city where Syrians, Arabs, Persians, Tartars, 
Koreans, Japanese, Tonkinese and other peoples of widely divergent 
races and faiths lived side by side.” A suggestion of movement, of 
ceaseless activity, characterizes the whole of the T‘ang period — 
soldiers marching to the endless border wars which swallowed up 
men by thousands ; imperial progresses for business or for pleasure ; 
the court joumejTng from capital to capital or flying from the enemy 
at the gates ; the sound of galloping couriers, and messengers 
travelling day and night to bring perishable luxuries from distant 
provinces for favoured imperial concubines ; musicians from the 
schools of music travelling on leave, and everywhere feted by the way ; 
scholars proceeding to the literary examinations full of high hopes, 
or returning, too often with their hopes shattered, seeking their 
homes by unfrequented byways, defeated but still dreaming of success 
and weaving imaginary compensating adventures into the romantic 
prose tales which are as characteristic of T‘ang literature as its poetry ; 
a great Chinese traveller * making his secret way towards the west 
in search of Buddhist scriptures, to return after many years and leave 
for posterity a record of Indian civilization ; and from the west 
endless caravans and groups of strangers seeking in nhma the freedom 
of worship denied to them elsewhere. Religious tolerance and 
mental activity ; cultured ease and extravagant pleasures ; political 
and cultural contacts with the west, particularly through the new 


1 Shigeyoshi Obota, The Works oj Li Po, the Chinese Poel, Done inlo English Verst 
(New York, 1922). 

‘ HsQan Tseng ... set out in a.d. $29 on Ids tour through India, travelling by way 
of Turkestan. Sixteen j-ears later he returned with 657 new Sanscrit works. He 
note an account of his travels under the title Hsi yU chi M ^ IE. tnd spent the 
remainder of his life in translating the books which he had brought back. 
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doininioE in Central Asia * — these represent the brighter side of the 
early T'ang period and something of it is reflected in contemporary 
literature. But the glory rvas soon dimmed by the disturbances 
attending the usurpation of the empress Wu * and by the weakness 
of her successors, and it was not until the accession of the emperor 
iling Huang in 713 that the greatness of the house of T‘an.g was 
restored for the last time. Until he fell under the influence of the 
beautiful Yang Kuei-fei and self-seeking politicians like Li Lin-fu, 
lling Huang was regarded as the ideal prince. A statesman of 
considerable capacity, a master as well as a patron of the arts, and 
of a temper even more complaisant than that of T‘ai Tsung, his court 
was thronged with poets, artists, and scholars. Though it failed to 
last, the brilliance of the first years of this reign gave a powerful 
impetus to literature. Classical scholarship and philosophy owe little 
to the T‘ang period, but thanks to the fact that (chiefly under the 
influence of a woman) a facility for writing poetry became the final 
test of intellectual capacity, poetry reached its highest point of develop- 
ment. Every man with any pretensions to scholarship had to be 
proficient in at least the mechanics of versifying, and when the poetry 
of the T'ang dynasty was collected and published early in the 
eighteenth century, some forty-nine thousand poems by more than 
two thousand three hundred poets were found to be, and still 
remain, extant. 

Against this background of intellectual activity the tragedy of 
border warfare continued throughout the whole period, and the 
Chinese armies suffered many reverses at the hands of fierce Turlric 
tribes, while on the north a new and formidable enemy appeared in 
the Kitans. It is estimated that nearly thirty thousand men perished 
in the Gobi Desert in the year 761, while four years later the rebellion 
of Ming Huang's adopted son, An Lu-shan, the Tartar general in 
command of the imperial forces on the border, swept like a tornado 
through the land and forced the emperor to flee into SsQ-ch‘uan. Such 
a period, with its strong contrast of magnificence and misery, could 
not but stir the imagination of poets. Peace and prosperity, culture, 
luxury, great development in communications and knowledge of the 
world, combine to make a brilliant picture, the reverse of which is 
a no less striking presentation of intrigue, bloodshed, and wholesale 
catastrophe. 

‘ Cf. G. P, Hudson, Europe and China, pp. 129 ff. 

’ Wu Hou (684-705). 
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The relifiioiis tolerance of the early T‘ang emperors was not shared 
by their people as a whole. While strangers were permitted, subject 
to certain restrictions, to propagate their doctrines at will, they found 
active and zealous rivals among Buddhists, Taoists, and even 
Confiieianists. The oificial djTiastic cult remained Confucian, but 
Taoism was fast winning favour both at court and among the people, 
and the Taoists enjoyed their greatest popularity and political power 
under the T‘ang dtuia-sty. For this there were several reasons. The 
ruling house was supposed to be descended from Lao Tzu, and the 
amazing hold which Buddhism had had on the whole empire during 
the period preceding the T‘ang caused many scholars to react in favour 
of Taoism, which had at least the merit of not being a foreign importa- 
tion. In the stress of the troubled centuries between Han and T‘ai^ 
men had sought some ground of personal hope, and Buddhism, in 
a world which had little to give, seemed to open a way to future 
happiness. Even the literary class, though accepting the Confucian 
teaching ns the guiding principle of the state, felt the need for a more 
personal, less coldly ethical, faith, and those who rejected Buddhism 
were more ready than at auy period since Confucius to accept Taoism. 
Propaganda was rife, and thousands of prose tales remain to prove 
the bitterness of the struggle for religious supremacy and the earnest- 
ness of the rival attempts to win popular favour. 

Only two paths lay open to the Chinese scholar under the T'ang 
dynasty. One led to official position and responsibility to the state ; 
the other to a retired life and the practice of Buddhism or Taoism 
according t-o individual fancy. Criticism has been levelled at Li Po 
because in his poetry he does not appear to concern himself -with 
human relationships as do Po Chti-i, Tu Fu, and others. Bub Confucius 
had laid it down as a principle that if one were not the holder of an 
office one must refrain from concerning oneself with the duties of 
that office.! The basis of government in China has always been society, 
and, though the practice of addressing memorials to the emperor 
was as old as Chinese tradition, the pen as an instrument of reform 
wa.s hut slowly coming into its own. For the most part men not in 
office closed their eyes to evils which they could do nothing to remedy ^ 
and retired to contemplate the beauties of nature or to cultivate their 

' A. mhtU. Book Tiii, chap. xiv. “The 5Ia.-!ter said, ‘He who is not ia any 
portic-ui.ir office, has nothing to do with plans for the administration of its duties 

(Lcggc.) 

» Book vii, chap, x, “ When eaUed to office, to undertake its dutiee j 

when not so called, to lie retired . . .” (Legge.) 
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own talents. Moreover to the unsuccessful scholar the whole 
Confucian outlook was obnoxious, and that is why many men like 
Li Po turned to Taoism' and devoted themselves to seeking im- 
mortality. The orthodox have always tried to mini miz e Li’s interest 
in Taoism, but his poems give the lie to this view, and the Lung 
ck’eng lu ^ contains a story of his becoming an immortal, which 
indicates that by . many his pursuit of immortality was regarded as 
earnest and sincere. 

“Reviewing certain happenings,” says the story, “one finds 
a general impression that Li T‘ai-po attained immortality. Early 
in the ninth century * a certain man who hailed feom the north saw 
Li talking and laughing with a Taoist upon a mountain. Presently 
the Taoist went off in a green mist astride a young red dragon. Li 
rose and followed him with long strides. Soon he came up with the 
Taoist, mounted the dragon with him and together they disappeared 
in the mist.” The narrative concludes with the nmve remark, “ It is 
a startling legend.” 

It is inconceivable that T‘ai Tsung could have achieved all that 
makes his name famous but for the long preparatory period of gradual 
progress by which the soil had been made ready for the crop that he 
was able in a few diort years to sow and harvest. One of the results 
of his early training was that he knew the value of concentration, 
whether of men or minds. In order to mobilize the intellectual 
strength, of the empire he instituted a college in which the finest 
scholars of the time became instructors and to which the most 
promising youth of the empire came to learn. He founded also a vast 
library, and to further the movement of centralizing the best brains 
of the country in order that he migh t have capable men at hand to 
assist him in the tasks he had set himself, he elaborated the examination 
system set up by the Sui. Formerly it had been customary to select 
men for government posts by a process of local election. This method, 
which brought to the fore the sons of the wealthy and noble whose 
position, and means enabled them to prepare for such offices, had 
concentrated in the hands of the aristocracy the administrative power 
of the state, and it was to combat this tendency that the Sui dynasty 

1 ^ ^ (Dragon City RKordi), tie autioreliip of which is credited to 

Liu Teung-yilan {773-810). Liu waa an ardent Buddhist as well as a brilliant writer. 
It was said of him that “ only one with the discernment of Han Yii should abuse 
Buddhism, and only one with the discernment of Lin Tsung-ySan should defend it.” 

‘ Li Po died AJD. 762. 
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organized the examination system. Under the new regime intellectual 
capacity was substituted for social position, and it became possible 
for any man of sufficient ability to pass the tests and obtain office. 
Originally the examinations included such subjects as mathematics, 
history, jurisprudence, and calligraphy, but soon preference was given 
to the chin sMh examination, which was based on the classics and, 
for a time, on the Li chi * and the Tso chuan.^ Although the emperor 
retained the right to appoint to even the highest offices men of special 
attainments, the practice was regarded with disfavour and before 
long the jironopoly of adnrinistrativc posts fell into the hands of a new 
intellectual class, independent of social position. 

With the Thug period begins modem China, and it is interesting 
that this new method of government, a democratically recruited 
bureaucracy, should replace the old aristocratic bureaucracy at this 
juncture. The principal drawbacks to the examination sjutein were 
the tendency to study, as Confucius’ disciples had done, “ with a view 
to emolunrent," the inevitable stereotj'ping of the exanrinatioirs and 
an increasing superficiality and formalism. But whatever disadvantages 
were incurred by the employment of poets as administrators, 
the training of the Chinese scholar instilled in him a sense of form 
and a love of order which served as substitutes for more practical 
qualifications. From the point of ^ew of the ruling house the system 
had advantages, for it did not leave a mass of young intellectuals 
outside the government to keep a critical and discontented eye upon it. 
The luisnccessful student might return as often as he wished to try 
his fortune, and though many were turned away disappointed, they 
generally consoled themselves with matters less inflammable than 
politics, turning to the retired life of the recluse or to the more amusing 
and no less idle existence of the drinking poet-wanderer. It was 
these disappointed candidates who were chiefly responsible for the 
growth in the T‘ang period of a new form of literature. Weary of the 
stereotyped essay which had caused their defeat in the examination- 
liall, they began to write in new styles, to introduce new matter into 
their compositions and to infuse into literary prose a certain 
admixture of coUoquial language, which resulted in the creation of the 
earliest form of conscious fiction known in China, the tales of romance, 
heroism, and the supernatural for which the period is famous. 

“ T'ang prose,” says Professor Wilhelm,® "represented a new 

' Si se- ’ £ If- 

* Wilhelm, Hutory of Chinese Civiliialioii, p. 122. 

VOL. Vir. PAM 3. 
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beginning. At the first glance it seems extraordinary, because the 
movement leading in this direction assumed the form of a renaissance, 
a revival of antiquity. We must not be misled by this, however. 
Every vital renaissance is something more than a revival. So it was 
in the T'ang period. The more ancient Chinese prose is remarkable 
for its concise, semi-rhythmical style, in which parallelism is used for 
the development of the thought. During the time of the Six Dynasties, 
literature had been growing more superficial and verbose, and in the 
Sui and early part of the T'ang period appreciation was confined to 
the stylistic tricks of the prose essay. The cultivation of this artificial 
style still continued, chiefly as a Court accomplishment. But, at the 
same time, ,a new movement was set on foot at the beginning of the 
T'ang period, under the banner of the ‘ old ’ style, which strove to 
promote a freer and more natural method of prose composition. This 
movement culminated in Han Yii, an exponent of Confucianism and 
a zealous opponent of what he called Taoist and Buddhist superstitions, 
but also something of an eccentric in his taste for the antique. He was 
an honest and sincere representative of the old hteiary style. The 
style originated by Han Yii and adopted by his disciples has survived 
to the present day, though the artificial style continued to flourish 
alongside it.” 

Parallel with tbis movement in prose compositions is the division 
of poetry into the new “ regulated ” style and the old " free ” style. 
In both cases the separation was the result of an effort to break through 
traditional forms and regain contact with the spoken language. This 
is clearly shown in the vases of poets like Po Chii-i, and in the prose 
of the story-teUers, among whom were many well-known scholars, 
including Liu Tsung-yilan, Li Shang-yin and Yuan Chen. Dr. Wilhelm, 
with considerable insight, finds in the movement a parallel to the 
modem -pai-hva movement in China. There can be no doubt that 
the formalism of the examination style was detrimental to cultural 
progre^, even though it had the merit of turning the thoughts of 
every family in the land towards study as a step in the direction of 
higher social position and responsibility to the State. 

That the T'ang period was intellectually and culturally brilliant 
is an axiom witii the Chinese. This view has been adopted witiiout 
question by many western scholars, while others dismiss the works 
of T'ang writers as scarcely worthy of consideration. We know that 
durii^ the centuries of disruption which followed the Han dynasty 
the fouadatioM of the splaidour of the T'ang empire were being laid. 
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It is tnie ako that its glorj’ shines the more brightly because of the 
darkness which preceded it. But its literary eminence cannot he 
estimated by the numlier of its scholars, the magnitude of their 
output, or the size of the imperial libraries. .4nd yet it is evident that 
some standards must be adopted and applied. Axe its productions 
to be judged upon their individual merits, or by comparing them with 
those of other periods in tlie history of Chinese literature 1 Are we 
to take into consideration the fact that we are dealing with a period 
in itself early as compared with other countries, or to maintain the 
isolation of Chinese culture and refrain from comparison with other 
literatures ? The case of ait is comparatively simple ; questions 
relating to line, form, and colour are the basis of a study of any art 
espression. Advance in technique, development along new lines 
owing to special influences and similar factors make it relatively easy 
to decide the place of a period in relation to other art periods in China 
or elsewhere. But literature, and especially Chinese literature, presents 
a very different problem, and a satisfactory method of approach is 
difficult to And. Until it has been decided whether or not it is to be 
judged by linguistic standards alone, that is to say, by form without 
regard to content, the true worth of T’ang Eterature cannot be 
estunated, and the opinions of western scholars will continue to 
conflict.* 

“ Song,” says an old Chinese writer,* “ is the voice of music . . . 
dance is the embodiment of music . . .” and poetry is surely the 
spirit of music and its other self.® The qualities most commonly 
found iu western poetry — imagination, fancy, mysticism and sug- 
gestion — often appear in Chinese verse in a guise which renders them 
unrecognizable. Whereas in the west the power and beauty of a poem 


‘ C/. Dr. Q, Margoulies, Le Kou-wln ChinoU, “ L’epoque des Tang, au point de 
vue litttraire, est peutetre la plus glorieuse et la plus brilliante de touts I’histoire de la 
Chine.” C/.,on the other hand, the caustic comments of P. L. Wieget, CAitic tiroajAoai 
theA^ (Hsien.hsien, 1928), p. 197. “ I have not found a single piece worth translating 
in the voluminous works of Sung Chih-wen, Wang Wei, Li Shang-yin, and others.” 
See also pp. 202-3. These opposing views suggest that Dr. Margnulies being, like 
the Chinese scholars themselves for the most part, interested in form and oblivious 
of content, finds T'ang literature “ glorious ” and ” brilliant while P. Wieger views 
it from the opposite angle, and so condemns it out of hand. 

« Tuan An-chieh g ^ |]5, j|^ a treatise on musie 

written at the end of the tenth eentuiy. 

> Yao Hsin-nung, ” The Spirit of Chinese Poetry ” (Serth China Mendd, 
28th March, 1934) : “ Every Chinese poem is a composition in music, determined by 
the tonal arrangement of characters and the caisura beat,” 
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arc largelj' proportionate to the intuition of the poet, in China they 
£ire almost entirely dependent on the intuition of the reader, 
fniagination, the power of seeing life as a unity, and so of finding 
resemblances where none apparently exist, is seldom found in its 
highest form — revelation. The phrase, “the morning stars” might 
crowd the mind of a Chinese with every appropriate line in the poetry 
of past ages, filling it with delicate images of stars reflected in the 
glass-smooth surface of a lake at dawn, or sinking over a mountain 
half hidden in mist ; but “ the morning stars shouted for joy ” is a 
perception beyond the grasp of Chinese poet or reader. Reason and 
tradition make it doubly difficult for him to penetrate the outward 
form and touch the divine. It is, perhaps, in suggestion that Chinese 
poets excel. It is of the essence of Chinese poetry to suggest by a word 
or a phrase a train of ideas limited only by the perceptive and 
imaginative powers of the reader. This highly specialized kind of 
imagination was developed by reason of the forms to which Chinese 
]5oems were restricted. The poet usually contents himselfwith describing 
what he sees, knowing that his reader, singing his poem — aloud or 
silently — will fill in the hare outlines from the storehouse of his 
own mind. 

For the imderstanding of T'ang poetry more is required than a 
brief outline of the historical and cultural aspects of the period. It 
is essential to know something of the way in which Chinese poetry 
developed if one is to appreciate the reasons why, by the general 
consent of Chinese scholars, the T‘ang period is given the palm 
for the writing of poetry. To state the matter as briefly as possible, 
Chinese poetry developed along two main lines, literary and popular. 
Both have their origin in the poetry of the Shift cliing ^ {Book 
of Poetry) and of the Ch‘u (Elegies of Ch‘u), the former 

belonging to the north of China and the latter to the south. The 
KiiO'fengf or “ Songs of the States ” in the Book of Poetry and the 
Chiu-ko * or “ Nine Songs ” in the Elegies were of popular origin, 
while other parts of both books became models for highly stylized 
literary forms. Before the Han dynasty almost all poetry was written 
in lines of four words. But the ancient poets were able to use the line 
of irregular length, appreeiatii^, even if they did not understand, 
the relief which such interpolations afforded in the monotony of 
short lines all containing the same number of characters. Thus, 
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in the S}iih eking lav the seed of the five and the seven-word line. 
Under the Han emperors rites and music were reorganized ; the 
Elegies of CIr II were given a place with the Odes as literary monuments 
of the past, and by degrees lines of the new lengths gradually evolved. 
The rhythm and lilt of these lines, with the pause no longer in the 
middle of the line, must have been e.’Ctreinely pleasing to their 
originators. The popular verse of the Han period was collected and 
edited, just as the early collections of odes were edited by Confucius. 
It was stored in the Bureau of Music, or Yiiehfnf and for that reason 
poetry of this type became known as yueJi-fii, a term which has been 
defined as meaning verses set to music, or intended to be set to 
music. During the Han period and that following it, literature was 
much influenced by the popular song, from which it gained con- 
siderably in vitalitj'. But the power of classical bterature proved 
superior to that of its unorganized, unsystematic rival, and from 
about the third century of our era there was a gradual reversion 
to the copj-ing of old models, though many poets wrote in both styles. 

The fact which emerges from a study of the period between 
Han and T‘ang is that two distinct classes of poets had grown up 
side bt'' side. There were " free ” poets, and poets bound by classical 
and traditional rules. Both wrote yuek-fu (folk-songs) and lu-sh'k 
(poetry in the old style), but whereas the former class was creative and 
spontaneous, the latter group modelled their verses slavishly on the 
masterpieces of earlier poets. As the period advanced and Buddhism 
spread, the translation of Buddhist literature resulted in the introduc- 
tion of the Indian phonetic system. Interest in the tones of the Chinese 
language was sponsored by Sh^n Yiich,* a famous poet of the fifth 
century, and author of a Handbook of the Four Tones, and under 
the influence of the new study poetry approximated more and more 
nearly to the style which finally blossomed in the T'ang period 
into '■ ruled " or ” regulated ’’ modern verse. The revolution brought 
about by the study of tones was not confined to the poetry of the 
north, but in the south its effect W'as to cause the old spontaneous 
elegies and songs to deteriorate into purely artificial imitations of 
the elegy (tz'ii)* and the equally degenerate and stylized form 

■ m 

^ Shen Tiieh ^ scbolar and liigh functionary under the Liang dynasty 
(502-556). In 4S8 Jie completed the drawing up of the Sviio shu ; author of the Ssi 
dhingp'u^ g based on the Indian /an.cA‘ieA ^ -^system. IMcdSlS. 
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knowa as “rhymed prose” (/«)•* The prose of the later Han 
period liad already been coloured by the fu and the tz‘u, and by degrees 
there was developed a style of composition known as jiHen 
in which all sentences were arranged in pairs. By the period of the 
Six Dynasties almost everything was written in this form both in prose 
and in poetry, with the exception of popular songs and ballads, which 
were sung without reference to particular styles, the co mm on people 
being concerned to give expression to their emotions and not to 
compose verses in this or that manner. This balance or parallelism 
is a feature of “ ruled ” poetry. Lines run in pairs, noun for noun, 
verb for verb, and the balance of words goes so far as to demand 
colour adjective for colour adjective, animal noun for animal noun, 
and so on. Even more important than balance of characters, however, 
is balance of tones. This is the essence of regulated verse. The written 
language employs five tones. The first two, the upper and lower 
even- tones form group 1 ; and the third, fourth and fifth, generally 
distinguished as upper, departing and entering, represent group 2, 
the uneven tones. In any couplet of a regulated poem even and 
uneven tones are arranged in accordance with a particular “ tone- 
pattern,’’ of which great numbers exist. Other rules for modem poetry 
are that a poem shall consist of four, eight, or twelve lines, with five 
or seven words to a line ; that words shall be parallel in each couplet, 
with the possible exception of the first and last couplets ; that a single 
rhyme from the even tones shall fall on the last character of the 
second, fourth, sixth, and eighth, and often the first, lines ; and 
that repetition of characters must be avoided, unless for special 
emphasis or effect.® 


^ m- 

’ These rules apply only to sfti'A “ Modern ” poetry, under the T'angs, 

consisted of the “ regulated ” style (111 skih ^ ) and a form known as chUeh cAfi 

-fej). which follows the rules for regulated verse end like it has five or seven-word 
lines. The phrase means “ detached lines ” anditisinfaet a short poem in the modem 
style whose chararter suggests that it le part of a longer poem. Its origin, however, 
remains obscure, the most probable explanation being that T'ang poets were given to 
huiMii^ up poems as a kind of round-game and that when the works of an individual 
poet were compiled his contribution was detached from the whole poem and 
included with his complete works. Ancient poetry also had two divisions. 

theyUeA./rr (|g 1 ^), or versesfor music, and the Ait aiiift ^), or ancient poems. 
Prom the yUth-fu, which had as their prototype the songs of a primitiTe community 
and were therefore not restricted as to the number of words to a line, was developed 
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At the close of the seventh century regulated poetry was introduced 
into the syllabus of the literary examinations. Its chief exponents 
were thus the candidates for the ei\'il service. To men who had given 
up hope of obtaining, or had no desire for, official employment’ it 
offered no attractions. On the contrary they preferred the complete 
freedom of the yiieh-Ju- or the ancient style with its simple rules which 
allowed any number of lines, with four, five, or seven words to the 
line, the number being variable in a single poem, and rhjrnes on 
alternate lines.* Many scholars with Buddhist and Taoist s}mpathies 
brought to the composition of their poetry this independent spirit. 
The way of the scholar in office was not their way, and their fi;ee, 
imtranmieUedlifefosterediiithem a contempt for regulations. Orthodox 
scholars also reverted to the yueh-fu and the ancient style as a relief 
from the restrictions of luodern verse, though it is generally said by 
Chinese critics that, difficult as is the ruled style with its elaborate 
tone-pattems, once learned it is easier to write well than the apparently 
simple ancient style. 

The poetry of the T‘ang dynasty is divided into foui' periods named 
after the seasons of the year.® The Early period, representing spring, 
is no more than a transition from the style of the Six Dynasties to 
that of the T'ang at its best, and many of its poets belong, in the 
spirit and style of their wTitings. to the earlier age. To this period 
belong the two ministers, Chang Yileh (667-730) and Chang Chiu-liang 
(673-740), (!?h‘en TzQ-ang (656-698), and, among lesser poets, the 
'• four heroes ”, Wang Po, Yang Chiung, Lu Chao-lin and Lo Pin-wang. 
The most notable “survival”, however, was 'Wei Cheng,® great 
general, great councillor, historian, and poet, but representative of 
the Sui rather than the T‘ang period. 

To the second and third periods, which coincide with the reign 
of Ming Huang (713-756) and the restoration of the T'angs after 

the pjiem with lines of iriegular length which, under the 1‘ang. was called “ ch'atig 
txan M ” •^), or “ long and short lines It may have been this form 

which resnlted in the lz‘ll (^) or fc‘C ch‘U (0) |^), songs of irregular lines which 
were the chief glory of Sung poetry. 

* The seven-word line ancient poem may have irregular lines, and every line mav 
rliyme. 

* Thedatcsoftbcspperiodsarevariouslystated; KiangKang-hu (Jnrfs JfountafM, 
Jntroiluition) gives them as Eatlv, 820-700; Glorious, 700-780; Middle, 780-850 • 
T-ate, 850-900. 

® (5S1-OI3.) -i'uthoc of the biographical section of the Sui shti {/fi'sfory of Iht Sui 
hyaaaty), which was drawn up under his direction. See Giles, Biagra^tieal 
Dicliowi/, 2204. 
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the revolution of An Lu-shan, belong Li Po,i Tu I\i ® Po Chii-i,® 
and their successors, Han Yii,^ Liu Tsung-juian,® and Yuan Chen,® 
each with his particular gifts and his special outlook revealing in 
his poetry a different aspect of contemporary life and thought. 
Throughout this period it is clear that the two distinct forms already- 
mentioned were in use ; the first, described by Mr. Waley ’ as the 
“ clothing of old themes in new forms ”, highly polished but lifeless, 
comprised imitations of early poetry and the “ modern”, regulated 
form ; the other was the descendant of the old folk-song or 
yiieh-fu in new garb. The reign of iting Huang was famous for elaborate 
court entertainments witii song, dance, and some form of dramatic 
representation. To supply performers the Pear Garden and other 
training-schools were instituted and placed under the control of the 
emperor himself. The songs sung at these festhttira varied considerably 
in character ; the old type of folk-song still survived ; poems in 
Chinese were probably composed to suit riie rhythm of the music 
of Central Asia which was becoming increasingly popular ; and 
“new folk-songs”, or poems written in the style of the old songs 
but lacking their spontaneous character, all provided material for 
palace and other musicians throughout the empire. Thus if T'ang 
poets were bound on the one hand by the restrictions of the examina- 
tion-hall, where conformity to rigid rules of prosody was exacted, 
on the other hand they enjoyed considerable freedom in the writing 
of songs and lyrics, and hy using both means they were able both to 
display their attainments in the hope of official position and to advertise 
them in the hope of popularity. To the same end they cultivated 
the society of eiE classes, gathering material for their writings and 
introducing into both prose and poetry current topics, long disused 
by orthodox scholars as subjects of composition. Among exponents 
of the “ new folk-song” were Kao Shih,® who wrote what are vaguely- 
termed “operatic pieces” for the troupe of actors with whom he 
travelled in order to enjoy the company of an actress to whom he 
was devoted, and Wai^ Wei,* famous as artist and musician who, 
Ijioiigh he later gained recognition as a serious poet, was better known 
in his lifetime as a writer of lyrics, which were set to music and sung 

‘ Dd. 762. » 712-770. » Dd. 846. 

« Dd. 824. ' 778-816, « 779-831. 

’ 170 Ohinesi Poemi, p. 16. 

• ^ 'M n-765). 

• i II (699-769). 
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tliroughout the empire. The singing of the h-iics of living poets 
created another class of compositions in prose or poetry — narratives 
relating to the poets them-selves and the musicians who sang their 
verses.^ 

The popularity of the “new follt-song”, the movement towards 
freedom fostered by Taoist hermits and Buddhist devotees who could 
not be coerced by the requirements of the educational system nor 
bound by the strict etiquette of the Confucian code, and the natural 
animosity of disappointed candidates at the public examinations, 
were factors which tended to separate poetry from life and reality. 
But a few poets there were who, seeking neither the salvation of their 
own souls nor forgetfulness in the contemplation of nature, hoped 
by their writings to benefit the world and cure contemporary evils. 
Chief among these were Tu Fu,® Yiian Chln,^ Po Chii-i,* Han Tti® and 
Liu Tsung-yiiau,® all serious men with a sense of responsibility in 
regard to their talents. To the same group of Eterary would- 
be reformers belonged also Yii T‘i," and perhaps also the satirical 
Li Pi.** although his satire often had its origin in personal grievance 
rather than in indignation over social evils. To the best writers of 
the latter half of the eighth and the early part of the ninth centuries 
it was the mantle of Tu Fu and not the gaily-coloured cloak of the 
frivolous Li T'ai-po that was bequeathed. To world-reform ideals 
they added new conceptions of Uterature. EarEer changes had for 
the most part- come about in the natural course of progress, hut this 
group of authors seems to have determined deliberately to create 
a new style of writing based upon the principle that literature ought 
not to be a means of personal glorification, but an instrument of 
.service to mankind, by which menmight be persuaded, ifnot governed. 
This ideahsm is not merely the mantle of Tu Fu ; it is a reflection 
of the growing influence of reEgious enthusiasm of serious Buddhist 
and Taoist propagandists on the one hand, and the earnest endeavour 
of ardent Confueianists on the other to maintain theii supremacy in 

• £/. Chin niaug mu shik, a. series of poems about a famous singing-gill written 

by Chung Y >1 ^ Jg. Li Sliang.yin ^ ^ SS, Po CiiQ-i and 

T-an Shu gg is. 

= 712-770. 5 779-831. 

‘ Dd. S46. 5 Dd. 824. 

* 773-S19. 

’ M’ of Wf* ^ ) and Ling ijing In (g 

^ ^ author of Chhi chvng chi tjs |g. See Giles, Siographieat 
iJktiOHary, 1180. 
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the aditiimstratioa and in public opinion b7 coming into line with 
the new movement. The leaders of reform were Po Chh-i and Ylian 
ChSad Unfortunately neitlier has left any writings that hear witness 
to their enthusiasm for the cause. Of Po Mr. Waley says, “ Content 
... he valued far above form ; and it was part of his theory, though 
certainly not of his practice, that this content ought to be definitely 
moral. He aimed at raising poetry &om the triviality into which 
it had sunk and restoring it to its proper intellectual level. It is 
an irony that he should be chiefly known to posterity, in China, 
Japan, and the West as the author of The Everlasting Wrong” ^ In 
the case of Yuan Chen almost all his poems which survive are in the 
styles which he deplores and have no relation to the social amelioration 
which he desired. A modern Chinese critic suggests, reasonably 
enough, that the existing collections of Yuan’s works may be incom- 
plete, but whether this is so, or whether his practice, like that of 
Po, fell short of his principles, cannot be determined. 

To the first half of the ninth century belong also Li Shang-yin ® 
and Tu Mu,^ the former a close and accurate observer of the foibles of 
his fellows, and the latter an ardent seeker after beauty and a champion 
of the weak. With the name of Li is coupled that of Wen T‘ing-yun.® 
Their style is similar and they share the distinction of having created 
a type of poetry Imown as Hsi-k^un.'^ 

The fourth period is represented by Han Wu,’ who himself records 
that the emperor’s verdict, after reading several of his compositions, 
was “ Talentmediocre” ; Lu Knei-ming,* who also wrote an essay on 
the Plough®; and the “Three Lo“” — ^Lo Yin, Lo Yeh and Lo 


’ For the story of the friendship of these two poets see A. Waley, 170 Chinese 
Poems, p. 105. 

* A. Waley. 170 Chisuee Poems, p. 105. 

’ ^ ^ ^ (b. 818). See Giles, Biographical Dietionanj, 1188. 

* tt (803-852). See Giles, Biogra^Uxil iOiettonory, 2070. 

^ 

* So calledfromthefactthfttagroiipofpoetsof the Sung dynasty ““1® a coUeotion 
of their poems which were written la the style of Li Shang-yin, and published it under 


the title, ifsi A'uit cA'any cA'ou ^ 

’ I? H- " of *e Tangs ” (844-923). 

• ^ See Giles, Biographical Diotiojiary, 1420, and Wylie, Notes on 

Chutest Lileraiurt, p. 93. 


• Lei es& ching jj§ g). 

10 The '“Three Lo " |g, ^ and ^ tL) 


period. 
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Ch‘iu. These all lived during the progress of the “ reform ” movement, 
hut none of them appears to have contributed to it. The djmasty 
was nearing its end under a series of ineifective and superstitious 
rulers. In 845 Buddhism was proscribed by the Taoist emperor, 
Wen Ti, the same blow exterminating Nestorianism and Jlazdeisin ; 
everj'where revolt broke out, and from 8T6 onwards the countn* 
was ravaged from south to north by brigands, under the leadership 
of the notorious Huang Ch'ao. In the capital the eunuchs were all 
powerful, and, in 900, they confined the emperor and for a time 
ruled absolutely. Finally, in 906, the dynasty was overthrown and 
the second Liaug dynasty established in its place. During this disturbed 
time scholarship lacked both patronage and organization, and 
reformers, social or literary, could do little. But the T‘ang period 
had played its part aud made its contribution to the progress of 
literature. Although one branch of their ^witings had maintained 
the traditional ‘'classical'' style. T‘ang scholars had encouraged 
in another branch the use of simpler forms, approximating, probably, 
to the spoken language, and when under the Sung dynasty printing 
niade possible a wide-spread interest in literature and brought into 
being a public whose ignorance of characters required that books 
should be read aloud, it was only a short step to the writing of novels 
and stories in colloquial language. Herein lies the historical significance 
of the T'ang period in the development of Chinese literature. 




The place of n in forming Semitic roots 

By A. S. Trittov 

I N Semitic languages a root containing )! often agrees in meaning, 
whoUr or partially, with some weak root. Brockelmann 
{Grundrm, i, 036) suggests that the Syriac vhp “barefooted ”, corre- 
sponding to the Arabic hfy, shows that .iVramaic once possessed a 
reflexive in This explanation will not serx'c when n comes at the 
end of the root. The evidence does not prove, though it may support, 
the theory that Semitic roots were once biliteral : all that can be said 
is that H was used to turn weak roots into strong ones. 

In the list that follows, the words with initial )i come first and 
then those with final n.'- 

Iiiilinl n. 

hjy barefooted ; S. nltp (H. ylip)- (B.) 
hbb be awake ; nhh. 
fu’i be fragrant: nfJj. 

hdd urge; ask importunately, H. iidhSs, urgent. 

jdd e.xert oneself ; njd be bold. 

jzz cut ; njz finish. 

dll be weak; )tdl be worthless. 

Swl raise the tail ; nil lift {out of the pot). 
htt fall, put down ; S. nht go down. 
kff hold back ; nkf be cut off, stopped. 

S. nkp be chaste. 

Sbb blow (wind) ; S.H. nib (but nsm and S.H. ksjji). 
jff be dry ; n^f milk dry. 

S.H. ngb be dry. 
sll clarify ; S. nsl pour through. 

STT creak ; S. nsr whistle. (B.) 

qjtc follow ; S. nqp. 

jrr pull ; S. ngr be long. (B.) 

jlw H. glic go into exile ; S. ngl emigrate. 

sll take out ; nsl unravel and let fall. 

H. nil fall off. 

* H. Hi'brpw; S. Syrian; ..Arabic roots unmarked; B. .already noted by 
Brockeimann. 
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qss cut ; nqs diminish. 

Jcbb overturn ; nJcb pour out (of a pot). 
gys compare ; H. ftqS. 
sfsf chirp ; S. nap hiss. 

H. skk, ikk -weave; H. nsk (mj). 

H. qbb curse ; H. nqb. 

H. ahk be dazzling ; H, nsh pre-eminent. 
rM be true ; nsh advise. 

H. ptva scatter ; H. npa. nfs push, pass -urine by jerks. 

kll pour in between ; nhl sift. 

Jwd hand over to ; nfd shake. 

Jyd io-w. 

S. krr go to law : (causative) hurt ; nkr (-viii) repulse a suppliant. 

Final n. 

’sw (v) imitate ; ’an (v) resemble one’s father, 

hjw stop in a place ; hjn. 

djiy darkness ; dhn smoke. 

raw do properly, make strong ; ran. 

sbw drive ; zbn, push. 

s’w be untidy (hair) ; S‘n. 

iqw be roiserable ; iqn be little, mean. 

ijy be miserable ; ijn. 

judge; H. jostn (noun). 
zwh, zyh go away ; zhn (zAI). 

S. riSffi head (\/ r’^) ; rin to make chief. 
sff put in a row ; §fn plant the feet in a line. 
r‘w be thin ; 3‘n have a small head. 
tno mix (perfumes, etc.) ; Ufm. 
qby be ignorant ; ghn feO to understand. 
gho strike (? derived sense) ; gH. 
close the eyes ; gdm. 

gmy cotct (with wood or earth) ; grm (with clothes to cause 
sweating). 

qiw be hard ; qSn have callosities. 

qfw hit the back of the neck (1 denominative from noun) ; qfn hit. 

qmy agree -with ; qamln suitable. 

lAw lie on the ground ; i5An. 

k'w be a coward (i ‘ ‘) > b® slack. 



THE PLACE OP M IN FORMING SEMITIC BOOTS 

kiny hide (testimony) ; him hide. 

Ibi/ eiit much ; Ibn. 
mtw stretch ; mtn. 
mzy praise ; nizn. 
hju' find fault with ; kjn. 
hd' be quiet ; Mn. 

wyy noise of battle ; icijn engage in battle. 
why he weak ; whn. 
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Eine rabbinische Parallele zu 

Von David KOxsTLrs’GER 

t TBER die niutmasslielien Ansicliten von der Herkunft des in der 
^ b^eisclirift angefiihrten arabischen Wortes, welches „ Abschmtt, 
Teil des Kur'ans “ bedeutet, ist Noldeke-Scbw’ally, Gescfaichte des 
Qouans i, 31 sowie El. iv, 606-7 u. Verbesseinngen u, Naehtrage das., 
Liefeiuiig J., diitte Seite des Uraschlags, nachzusehen. Keine det dort 
angefuhrten Ansichten vermag hinieichend zu befriedigen. Denn auch 
die in den ,, Nachtragen “ erwahnte Ableitung des Wortes oj 
von R. Bell aus syr. Surta (Surta, Surta) „ Schriftzeile, Schriftatiick “ 
ist sehon dcsshalb unuioglich, %veil bald das s, bald das t dem s und t in 
nicht entsprecben kann. Ubrigens kommt Surta — wenn es 
kein Druckfebler fiii Surta ist — bei Brockelmann, Lex. S}^.® nicht vor. 
S. das. 498, 624, 637. So scheint A. Mingana vielleicht docb Becht 
2 u baben, wenn er sagt : ,, The Word Surah is of imknown origin, and 
its right etymology is in our judgment still obscure. “ ^ 

Folgende Zeilea woUen keine neue Etymologie des Wortes Sj ^ 
vorbringen. Sie wollen lediglich auf eine Farallele hinweisen, welche 
vielleicht dazu beitragen wild die Entstehung des Wortes in der 
Bedeutung ,, Abschnitt, Teil eines Bucbes “ zu erklaren. 

K. 38, 20 'j steigen, Hnaufkommen = ofter im AT. 
Siehe die SteOen in den hebr. Worterbb. ziu Bibel. Vgl. Levy, Targ. 
WB. ii, 463 ; Brockelm. das. 766. ^ 

K. 18, 30; 22. 23; 35. 30; 76, 21 jjU; 43, 6S 
Schmuckgegenstande, Fuss-Annbander = Num. 31, 50 ; 

2Sam.l,10; Jes. 3, 20. — ^\'^gl. die Targumimz. St. ; Levy das. 

477 ; Brockelm. das. 749. Ifuii kommt im K. ausser 57, 13 im 
Sinne von Ring-Mauer, Le^ 7 • das. 464 ; Brockelm. das. 766 ; das Wort 
•j w in der Bedeutung „ Kur’anabschnitt “ in 10, 39 (dritte Periode 
Makkas) sowie 47, 22 ; 24, 1 ; 9, 65. 87, 125, 128 (madinisch) und 
2. 21 (viell. Makk. (?) Noldeke-Schwally das. 173) und der Plural 
11, 16 (dritte Periode Makkas) vor. Im Midrasch rabba 98, 18 
zu Gen. 49, 22 ist zu lesen: nnR lY^pn [«]CvS] iS . . . 

' Syriac influence on the style of the Kur'an, 13. Reprinted from Tha Bulletin of 
the John Bylaiida Lihmry, vol. ii, Xo. I, January, 1927. 

VOL. vn. P.<RT 3. 
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*ni: nnsT* -i"n fni iiaam ir:? nx n'bn ah 
nTj.’jf ino .n*vin3 

D.h. Als Josef (Gen. 41, 41 f.) iiber Agypten zu herrschen begann 
nnd in aeinem Prunkwagen ausfuhr, guckten die Tocbter der Konige 
(der Adeligen) dutch ihre Fenstergitter ihn (Josef) an, bei welcher 
Gelegenheit sie verschiedene Schmuckgegenstande iiber ihn warfen, 
damit er seine Angen erhebe tmd anch sie (die Toohter) anschaue. 
Er jedoch unterliess aus Bescheidenheit dies zu tun. „ Da spraoh zu 
ihm der Heiiige, gelobt sei er (Qott) : du erhobst deine Augen nicht 
urn. sie anzuschauen, so watr du lebst, einst wirst du deine Tochter 
(Nachkommen) mit einer m'JJl' in der Tora besoheren. Was bedeutet 
“TJ?!* ? Eine Bibelabsohnitt." * Gemeint ist — wie die 

Kommentatoren richtig bemerken — Num. 27, 1-li, -wo von d ^ m 
Landbesitz der Erbtdchter vom Stamme Josefe verhandelt wird.* 
Aus dieser Agada erfahit man nun, dass einen „ Abschnitt “ 

des Pentateuchs bedeutet, was dutch glossiert wird. Mag diese 

Glosse alteren oder jiingeren Datums sein, sie beweist immerhin, dass 
das Wort iTT'Jii,', wenn auch hiei nui einmalig gebraucht wird, einen 
„ Bibelabsohnitt “ hedeutete und infolge des spater gebrauchlichen 
Wortcs verdrangt wuide. „ Kur’anabschnitt “ entspricht 

nunwieder dem Ausdiucke m'J?!); „ Bibelabsohnitt Der Zusammen- 
bang Oder richtiga; der Bedeutungslibergang dieser Stamme 
„ steigen, Bing, Abschnitt “ muss noch faesonders untersucht werden. 
Dies ist jedoch nicht der Zweck dieses Aufeatzes ; er begniigt sich 
auf die bemerkenswerte Paialieie hinzuweisen. 

1 lin 3Iidrash Bag-gadol, ed. Sohechtei 747 lautet die Stella : n'^Spn lb 1DN’ 

naibn rntra riTvs ]m3 jna ntasn Nb nnx. 

• S. Bacher, Exeg. Terninol. i, 160-2 ; ii, 160-170. Den Terminus fuhrt 

Bacher n'oht an. 

* S. Sifre z. Si., ed. Horovitz, 177. 



A Grammar of the Language of Longgu, Guadalcanal, 
British Solomon Islands 

By W. G. IvEKS 

T his grammar has been prepared from a study of a small prayer 
book iu the Longgu language published by the Melanesian 
Mission Press in 1916. The book contains a translation of some of 
the services of the Book of Common Pra3’er, viz. Mattins and Evensong, 
the Litany, certain prayers, seven liturgical collects, twenty-four 
psalms, and nineteen hjinns. 

Longgu itself is situated on the south-east coast of the island of 
Guadalcanal, Solomon Islands, in the neighbourhood of Kaukau Bay 
and Paupau, about where the coast begins to trend southwards towards 
Marau Sound. 

The name ‘'Longgu” means “indentation, bay”. It is the 
equivalent of the Mala loku “ to bend, a bay 

The language has man}' peculiarities when one remembers its 
position ; its vocabulary contains many words which hitherto have 
been considered as peculiar to the Mala or Ulawa languages : e.g. anoa 
“soul”. Lau am; lou “again”, Sa‘a fo‘«; bevna “big”, Ulawa 
•paina ; ere, dunga “ fire ”, Lau ere, Ulawa dnngg ; me “ leg, trunk, 
source ”, Ulawa ‘a‘ae ; ioi “ to do ”, ilarau Sound toi ; unn “ thus ”, 
Marau Soimd una ; iaa “ had ”, Ulawa iaa ; valisi “ year ”, Ulawa 
halisi ; iia “ fish ”, Lau iia ; thada, thadwnga “ to be fitting, in agree- 
ment with", Sa‘a sada, sadanga; tkai “to know”, Sa‘a saai, Lau 
hai ; anggah “ ghost ”, Sa‘a akalo ; la, lae “ to go ”, Sa‘a la, lae ; 
inmi “man”, Sa‘a inoni; mwela “child”, Sa‘a mwela; vanua 
“people”, Ulawa Annua; hum “house”, Sa‘a nume. 

In the texts there are two instances {in a hymn) of the occurreiice 
of two typical Sa'a and Ulawa words {i)siin, (i)mnni “to-day” ; 
and it looks as if these words were borrowed, since the ordinary 
Longgu word for “ to-day ” is i nene ; but it is hard to see how the 
borrowing could have been effected, unless through e.g. the medium 
of a Sa‘a hymn book, and this is very unlikely. Mr. F. R. Isom, of 
the Melanesian Mis-yon Press, Guadalcanal, has kindly prosecuted 
certain inquiries about Longgu words, at my request, and his verdict 
is that the two words mrini (the prefixed locative t is general 
in the neighbourhood) are Longgu words. 

The article imni found in Longgu is regularly used in the Mala 
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language of Marau Sound, and is found also in Ulawa and San Cristoval. 
It lias not been recorded elsewhere on Guadalcanal, and seems to point 
to a Mala source. The presence of w in Longgu words would also 
seem to be an indication of a Mala or San Cristoval connection, the 
letter w not occurring otherwise in the Guadalcanal languages (except 
in the Mala language spoken at Marau Sound). However, it is doubtful 
whether the w in Longgu occurs otherwise than in the compounds 
6 jo, mw, which are written in the texts as buw, muw, vuw. The 
translators of the Longgu PraTer Book which has furnished the 
material for this grammar were natives of Florida, and thus were 
unacquainted in their own language with the letter w. The spelling 
vuw seems to indicate that where w occura in Longgu, apart from the 
nasal mw, or from bv) which can he shown to be a variant of q (!:«>), 
the w is not purely w hut vw. Four Longgu words in the texts which 
begin with vuw (w), viz. vuwaKa “morning”, vuwai “water”, 
vuwala “ word ”, iniwate " to give ”, appear in Sa‘a as wa'alie, wai, 
wala, wate. The Loi^gu words aJavuvxi “ youth ”, vuwai “ to strike ”, 
appear in Lau, Mala, as alakwa, hwai. 

There are two other words in the Longgu texts in which vuiv 
occurs : vuwa “ to ”, dative preposition, vuwmi “ to, for Since Lau 
has vua “ to ”, and Sa‘a has huni “ to ”, it would seem as if the w 
in vuwa and the wi in mwini were mistakes on the part of the trans- 
lator, there being also a word vua “ in order that, to ”, of purpose. 

In one case an initial w in Sa‘a appears in 1he Longgu texts as 
vu : Sa‘a wasi “ wild ”, Longgu masi. One suspects that the word 
is tnc>7-si. Also the Sa‘a tewa “ tall ” appears in the Longgu texts as 
tevowa, where tevwa is probably correct. 

Four words in the Longgu texts beginning with buw axe repre- 
sented in Ulawa by words beginning with pw, viz. butoala, negative, 
“no, not”, buwau “head”, buwela “stage”, buweu “ foolish ”, 
which appear in Ulawa as fwaU, pwau, pwela, pweu. The m in the 
Longgu words is probably due to the translator. 

Four words also beginn in g with muw in the Longgu texts are 
represented in Ulawa by words beginning with mw, viz. muwaemuwae 
“ to rejoice ”, muwane “ man, male ”, muwasi “ to laugh ”, muwela 
“ child ”, which appear in Ulawa as mwoemicae, mioane, mwasi, mmla. 
The translator is probably responsible here also for the inclusion of 
the u in the Longgu words. 

In two words in the texts muw appears in Longgu where Sa‘a and 
Ulawahavem: mwmngo “breath”, muicotouia " sea ”, Sa‘a 
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matawa. Tke nasalizing of m to mic in certain words occurs also iu 
the Mala languages, e.g. ilala, Mwala, the names of the island ; the 
)Hu of imtcDca is a prefix, and is a variant of it in Sa’a and L'lawa, 
The Ss'a and Xllawa micaani from " appears in the Longgu texts as 
buu-ani, which is represented in San Cristoval by ba7ii. 

The Longgu pronouns are rather akin to those of Sa‘a and Ulawa 
than to the Vatuianga or Inakona forms ; though the short forms 
ti, a, of the first persons, and ara of the 3rd pers. pi., are the Guadal- 
canal and not the Mala forms. The Longgu use of ani as a transitive 
suffix is found also in Lau, Mala. The Longgu gerundive ?o is the form 
of the gerundive used also in Sa'a and Lau and Ulawa, as against the 
infixed gerundive ra of Bugotu. The Longgu verbal particles are not 
compounded with the pronouns after the Vaturanga, Inakona, Florida, 
and Bugotu uses. 

In reduplication Longgu rather favours the method of doubling 
the whole word ; and the method of dropping the middle consonant 
in reduplication, which is fiivoured by the Florida and Bugotu 
lauguages, or of doubling tlie first syllable, which is the Vaturanga 
use, are not regular uses in Longgu. 

Though Mala peoples have been present iu Marau Sound, close to 
Longgu, for several centuries, yet the presumed Mala element in the 
Longgu language is rathei' that of the Sa‘a, Little Mala, type, than of 
the Marau Sound tj'pe which derives ultimatel)' from the Areare ^ 
speaking peoples of Big Mala. A reference to the Marau Sound 
grammar and vocabulary ® will confirm this statement. 

That intercourse took place in the far past between the peoples 
of Guadalcanal, in the neighbourhood of Longgu, and Sa‘a and Ulawa 
cannot be doubted. That particular portion of the Guadalcanal coast 
was to the mind of the Sa'a and Ulawa peoples the home of the bonito 
fish. According to the Sa'a and Ulawa folk-lore the bonito fishers 
returned every night to these parts of the Guadalcanal coasts during 
the season, the “ bonito maidens ” tending them and bringing them 
forth every morning. Bonito hooks that were lost had to be searched 
for in that neighbourhood, where the maidens had collected them 
&om the mouths of their fishes. A certain amount of this lore doubtless 
came to Sa'a and Ulawa through the medium of the JIala peoples of 
Marau Sound, but men from Sa'a accompanied the parties from 
Mala that visited Guadalcanal in the summer time during the bonito 

I Iveos, £SOS., Tol. V. Pt. 2. 1929. 

» lbid.,Voh VI, Pt. i, 1932. 
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season ; and there are folk-lore stories of men from Ulawa going to 
this part of the Guadalcanal coast. One hesitates to say that peoples 
from Little Blala settled at Longgu, as peoples from Big Mala settled 
at Marau Sound, but it came under one’s personal observation that 
Sa‘a men calling in at Longgu were able to understand the Longgu 
speech, and were themselves understood. 

Mr. Isom informs me that whereas years ago the Longgu language 
was general in the district round about the actual Longgu itself, to-day 
it is being replaced by the Florida language owing to the presence of 
Florida teachers in the schools of the Melanesian Mission. 

A vocabulary of the Longgu language is to be published later 
in BSOS. 


Abbreviations 

aij., adjective. 
adu., adverb. 

tael., excliisive, i.e. excluding the person addressed. 

incl., inclusive, i.e. including the person addressed. 

pers., person, personal. 

pi., plural number. 

proK., pronoun. 

sing., singular number, 

For references to the language of Inakona, which is spoken on the 
south-west coast of Guadalcanal, see “ The Language of Inakona, 
Guadalcanal, Solomon Islands,” by the Rev. A. Capell, B.A., Journal 
of the Polynesian Society, No. 154, June, 1930. 

For Vaturanga, see Ivens, “ A Grammar of the Language of 
Vaturanga, Guadalcanal, Solomon Islands,” BSOS., Vol. VII, p. 349. 


I. Auhabet 

1. Vowels : a, e, i, o, if. These have the ordinary Solomon Island 
values. According to the usual custom in the languages of Guadalcanal 
the vowels are sounded separately. 

2. Consonants : h, i, g, ngg, I, m, niw, n, ng, p, bw, r, s, t, th, v, vw. 
The b and d are both nasalized after the Guadalcanal fashion, tnb and 
ni. The sound of ^ is hard, and the “ Melanesian g i.e. the g of 
Florida and Bugotu, does not occur. It is omitted in certain words : 
iia “fish”, Florida iga; malaai “champion”, Florida malagai; 
but thCTe is no “ break ” in the pronunciation where the g is omitted. 
The ngg is for Jc, as in Florida and Vaturanga ; longgu —hku in Sa‘a. 
In the texts the ngg sound is printed as italic g', it is the same sound 
as ng in English “ finger 
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Tile sounds represented as mw, bw, vw in the list of consonants 
ate spelt mtw, biav, vmv respectivelj' in the texts; but since (as 
shown above) miw and buic of Longgu stand for mw and pw (ku>) 
of Sa’a and Ulawa, it seems better to class these two sounds as jnu> 
and bw ; and there seems to be no doubt that the vuw of the texts 
is properly I'lc. An I is omitted in certain words : itgao “ to desire ”, 
Inakona jf^aZo ; poo ” secret ”, Florida polo ; vi/i “ to wash”, Florida 
i‘«Zi. The itg is ng of English ” sing ” ; initial t is omitted in certain 
words : ivi ” cloth ”, Florida tm ; uva “ to distribute food ”, Bugotu 
tuva; «io«i “ man”, Florida ; also medial t ; veu “star” 

for vetii ; mac “ to die ” for mate ; mae “ because ”, Vatursnga mate. 
The th of Longgu usually represents an s in Sa‘a or Vaturanga, but at 
times it is a change from 1, as in Bugotu : vulha “ to reach ”, Ulawa 
huh, Bugotu vula. There is an interchange of tli and t : ihcUki “ to 
err ” (Vaturanga sasi), iliali ; wta, vulha “ to be born, to become ” ; 
Htkua "true” is a variant of uluni, which is wtu + m. There is 
probably a “ break ” in the sound of certain words, for the word for 
■' gong ”, Sa'a ‘o'o, is printed as o-o ■ the words m “ fish ”, aae “ leg ” 
show a lengthening of the initial vowel owing to the dropping of g, 
as happens in the case of the Lau word iio ; also the Sa'a i‘o ‘ ‘ to stay, 
live, be ” is iio in Longgu, a k having been lost. 

The letter h appears only in the texts in hdka “ ship ”, which is 
doubtless an introduced word. 

The word to«^onre»>ia “ to be able ”, Florida tangon%ama, shows the 
metathetio form name for >mna\ namma “to be powerful” is a 
reduplicated form of nama, similar to the Ulawa namavia. 

II. Articles 

3. Demonstratives : Singular na ; mani ; m. 

Plural ara ; nggim ; araiei ; molai. 

The article m is in general use as denoting both “ a ” and “ the ”, 
and also as marking a word as a noun. All words used as nouns are 
preceded by the article Jio : >mi inoni “ a man ”, no luma “ a house ”, 
na ma “ a thing ”, no utuni “ the truth ”. The article na is used with 
the pronoun taa “ what ? ” also with the possessive forms, na aita 
'■ his food ”, and with the ordinal numbers, na ruana “ the second ” ; 
it is used following the plural articles inggira, nggira, and with moZoi : 
nggira Jio molai komu “all the lands”, inggira na nggeni “the 
women ”. Na has a gerundival content, and is used with gerundival 
forms as in Florida, Vaturanga, and Bugotu. It is used thus with 
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a transitive verb only : manaiainio “to know tiee, the knowledge 
of thee ” ; and with tangonama “ to be able ” : <tra go se tangonatna 
m idumi “ they cannot number them ”, na idumiamu “ the coun ting 
of it, to count it ”, na sokolana “ its end ” ; the sentence na ngge 
thangao “ to help thee ” shows m s^arated from its verb by a con- 
junctaon; na may express prftpose : na toi vwinio “to work 
for thee 

mani precedes the noun immediately : te mani Mboa “ one sin ”, 
na mani Icolivuti "prayer, prayers”, na molai mani bosa "all the 
words ” ; it may be used with a verb : na mani nai vatau na pak 
" the putting away of sin ” ; or wi^ a gerundive : na mani voasiana 
a Ijord “ sacrificing to the Lord ” ; it conveys a notion of “ one, 
single Marau Sound also uses mani as an article : mani are “ a 
thing”, mani xua/ra “a word, a saying”; Ulawa has the phrase 
mani vxHana “his word”. 

The second article na is used like the Bugotu article “ belonging 
to ”, or the Horida wa in m Belaga “ a man of Belaga ”. The only 
instance of the use of this na in the Lon^u texts is in the phrase 
inggira na Israel “ they are of Israel ”, 

am is used of the plural of persons only ; in itself it is the pronoun 
of the 3rd pers. pi., see § 13 : ora hiboa “ sinners ara vuiinga 
“the many”, ara vua nggia “our forefathers”. 

imggvra, nggira are the personal pronouns, 3rd pers. pi., “ they ” ; 
both of them are used as plural articles of persons : inggira na ma amu 
“your forefathers”, nggira na Tciioa "sinners”, nggira na mwane 
“men”. This use of the pronoun 3rd pers. pi. as a plural article 
is paralleled by the corresponding use of hira in Vaturanga. 

When TO, pers. pron. 3rd pers. pi., is suffixed to a verb or a pre- 
position as object, there is no use of the plural articles : e naira na 
vanua vwininggia “ he put the peoples under us 

aratei is both interrogative and indefinite ; it denotes “ who, they 
who, those who”. It is compounded of ara and atei “who?” 
“some one 

mohi denotes properly “ all ”, but it is used of the plural of persons 
and of things : na molai mwda kiki “ all the bttle children ”, na molai 
malaai tana maramana “ the captains of the earth ”, na molai ma 
“things”. It is probable that molai is the same as mola “ten 
thousand with a plural suffix i added. 

4.. Personal article : a. 

All personal names, male or female, native or foreign, are preceded 
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by the article m. In the texts )M is used of relationship terms, of 
specific persons: na Dale "the Son", but this Ls clearly uTOng. 
It is probable that the article n preceding a word makes it a personal 
noun, though in the texts ua is used iu this connectiou ; m mntaurula 
“theb saviour”. 

The personal article a may be used with the plural, as in Yaturanga 
and Bugotu : na •paliiia a maim Xf/ijira “ the sins of their fathers ”, 
inggira a teei wiola “ they three one person only ”, e olu a ronu “ three 
persons ”, 

The word miu “ person ” is used with the personal article a : 
a ronu “ the person, so and so It is the equivalent of the I'lorida 
and Bugotu harni, and the Yaturanga mea. 

III. Noens 

6. A word in a verbal form may be used as a norm without any 
change of form, the article m merely preceding : tmuri to live ”, 
na tmuri “ USe ” ; wiutat “to be ill”, un wwtni ” sickness”. This is 
the practice of Florida also. 

6. The noun endings seen in the texts are «, va, na, i>ga ; rongo 
“to be famous”, rongoa “renown”; wneo “death”; iioa “be- 
haviour ” ; ua is seen probably in snluva “ inheritance ” and fautoitiu 
“ overseer ” ; of. Sa‘a sulu, susulu “to inherit ”, Bugotu ianlati valhe 
“ to keep house 

The ending «« of the ordinal numbers rua “two”, ruana “ second”, 
is a noun ending. 

There are several instances in the texts of nga used as a noun 
ending : mae “ to die ”, •maemaenga “ danger ” ; bobolinga “ stranger ’ 
(Florida boiboli “to sojourn”}; thadanga “in agreement with ” 
{thada “to be in agreement”); tkadanganggu ’ in agreement with 
me ■’ ; sobanga “ each ”, Bugotu sopo. 

The ending raa seen in rcmgoraa “famous, fame ” {yongo “ to be 
famous ”), which appears as Toga in Bugotu, would seem to be properly 
an adjectival ending. 

Qerundival endings — a, la. 

These gerundival endings are added to transitive verbs only, after 
the Yaturanga and Bugotu use ; they are shown to be nouns by the 
fact that the suffixed pronouns of possession are added to them. In 
the case of a, the suffixed pronouns na, da, 3rd pers. sing, and pi., 
and ni, 3rd pers. pi., denoting things, are added regularly in the texts 
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as objects of tbe geiuudival form in a. The use of the gerundiTal 
ending a corresponds thus with its use in Tatuianga, but not in Florida, 
In the case of la, the suffixed pronoun no is the only one th at is added 
in the texts. Examples are: na detema “to judge him”, no sum 
vuleam “ to repay him well ”, no noi vaoluana “ the renewal of it 
The last two examples show the gerundival ending added to the 
second member of a compound ; no hmxisiana na molai •pahida “ the 
remission of their sins” shows the suffixed pronoun no used in a 
coUective sense ; no voiopoant “ the eonoeabng ofthem”, nommaMritnZa 
na molai inoni “ to save men ”, na dete taboada “ to condemn them 
for no reason The only instance in the texts of the use of la as 
a gerundival ending is in the phrase na soJeohna na maramana “ the 
end of the earth The gerundival ending a would appear to be the 
same as la through the omission of 1. 

7. In the texts the greater number of the nouns take the suffixed 
pronouns of possession ; but the words for “ ftiend, neighbour, enemy, 
child (mivela), man, woman, thing” are not used with the suffixed 
pronouns, but take the possessive a. The vocative mama “ father ” 
is used of “ father ” generally, but not with the suffixed pronouns, 
like the other relationship terms; a mama nggira “their father”. 
Bosa “word” has the pronoun suffixed and is used also with the 
possessive na : na bosana, nana na bosa “ his word ”, 

8. As in Vaturanga the noun mate (mae) is used with the suffixed 
pronoun na : matena {maena) “ because ” ; there is no example of 
any other pronoun being suffixed. 

The noun aae “ root, cause ” has the pronoun na suffixed : aaena, 
na aaena “ because ”. This is also a Sa'a usage. The noun ai “ person, 
thing ’ ' (Marau Sound ‘ai) is added to numerals : e ma ai me olu ai 
“two or three persons”, e inta ai “how many things ? ” 

9. Genitive. A genitive relation is shown (1) by the use of the 
preposition ni “ of” : tajia ima ni thududa “ in the place of their 
sitting ”, i ortyva ni aaena “ under his feet ” ; this ni may denote pur- 
pose: na sarm m toi “ a maid-servant” ; mamunggeoU ni la berengia 
a Lm-d “ and return ye to go to the Lord ” ; it also denotes condition ; 
e iio ni inoni “ he became man ”, inggia ngga la ni muga “ let us go 
with rejoicir^ ” ; it is used with vuta : vuta ni “ to become ” ; (2) by 
the use of the suffixed pronouns of possession, 3rd pers. sing, or pi. ; 
na litmana na rmmne kamia “ the house of the chief ”, na hiUvda na 
wmia “ the hearts of the people ” ; (3) hy the use of the possessive 
noun na with the possessive pronouns, 3rd pers. sing, or pL, suffixed : 
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mm na tasitalavu a God “ the grace of God ” ; mida m ma na mohi 
inoni “the things of all nieu'’. 

10. Prefix. A possible instrumental prefix i is seen in the word 
ihaa “ staff”. 

11. Plural. Plurahty is denoted by the ase of ii’fjgira. nggira, 
personal pronouns, 3rd pers. pL, “ they,' ’ used preceding a noun forn;, 
or by the personal pronoun ara “they”, used with or without the 
article na: inggira na r«a <i»!u “your forefathers”, ara na hiboa 
“ sinners ” ; see § 3 ; the noun inohi “ all ”, § 3, is also used to 
denote plurality. A plural is shown by the doubling of a phrase with 
the copula ma : na vaivta ma na vatn/a “ generations, from generation 
to generation A similar use is found in Vatuianga, Bugotu. and 
Florida. 

The word sosolco “ finished, all ” is added to the noun to denote 
completion or totality : namoa m wolai ma sosolv “ aU thy things ”, 
na mclai vavata so$ol-o “ ail the generations ’’.In general the language 
is not careful always to note plurality. 

vele " seif, sole, alone, different ” is a noun, the pronouns of posses- 
ion being suffixed : toe vetemu “ you only, you by yourself inggira 
veteda “ they alone 

12. Gender. To denote gender nncanc “ male ” is added for males, 
nggeni “female” for females. 


13. (1) Personal 

IV. Pronouns 


Sing. 

1. fuau. 

mu, u. 


2. io€. 

0. 


3. ingaia. 

iigaia. 

Plui. 

1 inch inggia. 

nggia, a. 


1 excl. iami. 

ami. 


2. iamu. 

amu. 


3. inggim. 

nggira, ara. 

Dual 

1 inch {inggia rua). 



1 Rxcl. {{ami rua). 

2. (fafflunw). 

3. inggira nia, oro. 



14. The forms in the 3rd pers. sing, and pi. are used of things as 
well as of persons. 

The forms in the first column may be used by themselves as the 
subject, or they may be followed by the forms in the second column. 
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The forms in the first column may be used in addition to the suffixed 
pronouns of possession attached to nouns, or to the suffixed pronouns 
of the object, the person and number in each case being the same ; 
a/ra aiU metao ioe “ they praise thee ”, vonosiu inau “ against me ”, 
tana maamu ioe “ before thy face No special emphasis is conveyed 
by this doubhng of the pronom. Its frequency of use seems to show 
that the native mind is not content with the use of a single pronoun 
as an object. 

The forms in the second column are used by themselves as the 
subject, or they may follow the longer forms of the first column, 
and nau may be foUowed by «, and nggia by a : a salunggia vetengga 
“ we deceive ourselves In the Istpers. sing, the formula also occurs ; 
in the texts this na appears only as used with go, the verbal particle 
used of the future : na go eno sivo ” I will lie down Ulawa also 
has a sim.ilM' form na. 

The forms in the first column may be used as possessive pronouns, 
“ my,” etc. ; this is a Sa‘a and Ulawa use also ; the plural forms 
in the second column, except a and ara, are used also as pronouns 
of the object with verbs and prepositions. A form naui “ my ” occurs 
in the phrases a mama naui “ ray father ”, a Ha naui “ my mother 

The form a of the Ist peis. pi. inch combines with the conjunction 
ngge in the compound ?tgga. This is the a of Florida and Vaturanga, 
and the a of Bugotu ati, which appear in a similar position. This a 
is for ta, t having been omitted. Other forms appear in the texts, viz. 
atnolu, 2nd pers. pi., used of three persons : amalu iami mle “ you 
three (are) equally great ” ; also nggira olu, 3rd pers. ph, used of three 
persons. Oro of the dual 3rd pers. is paralleled by oro of Florida used 
of all persons, while Bugotu has the forms oro, uni, oro, ro. 
Since inggira rua occurs in the texts it seems safe to assume that the 
forms in brackets in the dual, which are conjectural additions, are the 
probable forms. This would more or less equate them with the Sa‘a 
and Ulawa dual forms. 

a/ra, 3rd pers. pi., is probably composed of a, personal article, 
and ro, the ordinary pronoun of the 3rd pers. pi. Vaturanga, Florida, 
and Bugotu all have a form ara, which in Bugotu is used exclusively 
as a plural article of persons only. VTien the subject comes last ara 
is used as a kind of anticipatory subject : ara go taa na kutuda “ their 
hearte will be sore ” ; it also serves as a kind of verbal particle for 
the 3rd pers. pi, : nggira na molai vanua ara ngoengoe “ the multitude 
was disturbed ” ; it may follow inggira, nggira : mi nggira ara ngge 
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lingea “ and they shall sing (it) " ; it also denotes "they who'’ : i^ggira 
ara taraiu “ they who teach me ", ^'ygxra am la usuUn am go Iiva>iii 
“ they that follow him (they) shall he thus ’’ ; it may be used alone 
as the subject : ara ngge adea una ” they are to do thus For its 
use as an article, and for inggira, nggira, see f 3. 

15. (2) Pronounssu&sed to verbs and prepositions as the object : — 

Sing. I. M. 

2 . 0 . 

3. (j. 

Plur. 3. ra, rania, raolu. 
ni, i. 

In the plural number, 1st and 2nd pers., the personal pronouns 
nggia, ami, atnu are used, and nggira may be used as well as ra ; 
this latter is also a use of Marau Sound. The form in the 3rd pers. 
sing., a, may be used of a collective plural. 

The forms rnraa, raolu are used of two or of three people respectively. 
The forms ni, i are used of things and not of persons, the former with 
the gerundive a, and with words which take the suffixed pronouns of 
possession, the latter is used with verbs : na bosaani “ to speak of 
them ”, e livani “ like them ”, nggo adei na bosa ni nggiduku make 
the words of my mouth ”. Florida and .Sa‘a have both of these forms. 

16. (3) Pronouns suffixed to nouns to denote possession : — 

Sing. 1. ‘ngga. Plur. 1 inch ngga. 

2. mu. 1 excl. mami. 

3. na. 2. miu. 

3. da. 

These forms are the same as in Sa‘a except for the change of k 
and ngg. Florida has da, dia (dira), 1st and 3rd pers. pi, respectively. 
There is no example in the texts of the use of ni, 3rd pers. pi., to 
sonify thii^, as in Florida. For the nouns that do not take these 
suffixes see § 7. 

The suffixing of na, da to nouns may convey a genitive idea, 
see § 9. 

These pronouns are used as the object, or the anticipatory object, 
with prepositions: vieana na inoni “to a man”; and also with 
certain, verbs, e.g. loo “to hit, lodge, reach”, vataa “ to spoil”, mamaa 
“to watch over”. 

The personal pronouns jkok, inggia, etc., may be added to nouns 
to which the above pronouns have already been suffixed. 
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17. (4) Possessives : a, m. 

These possessives are really nouns, since they are used with the 
suffixed pronouns of possession. 

a : Sing. 1. anggu. Plur. 1 inch angga. 

2. amu. 1 escl. cmami. 

3. ana. 2. (amiu). 

3. ada. 

The possessive a is used of things to eat, also with the words 
denoting “ enemy, friend, neighbour, child, man, woman, thing ” ; the 
article na precedes the forms with a ; wt denotes “belonging to”, also 
“for (my) part In the former case they precede the noun, in the 
latter case they follow it : na ana " his food ”, na ana iomu kolu “ his 
neighbour”, tana limada angga na Jcana “from the hands of our 
enemi^”, ada vanga “their food”, 7ianggua na aba ni mae “my 
enemy”, nanggua shows a added to nggu. There are two instances 
in the texts of ana denoting “ belonging to ” as in Sa'a : na matai 
ana na maa ‘ ‘ sickness unto death ”, na ma ni nvuga ana na maramana 
“ the place of joy of the world 

In the 2nd pers. sing, namoa, and not mmm, is the form that is 
used ; a may precede both namoa and nana : a namoa “ thy ’ ’, a nana. 
These are the only examples in the texts, but presumably a may be 
used with ail the forms. 

The verbs thagaom “ to pity ”, loo “ to hit, succeed ” are used in 
the texts with the forms anggu, etc. : e mani thagaoviada “ they are 
in misery”, e sobanga tooada “it happened to each of them”. In 
Sa‘a and Llawa to‘o is similarly used. 

There is a form ani used of things, as in Sa'a : nuti masodo ani 
“ to make light of them ”, e tangonama ani sosoko “ able to do all 
things”. 

18. The forms with the po^essive noun a are used as ordinary 
possessive pronouns, following the noun ; but in the 2nd pers. pi. 
the form is amu, the same as the singular, this is possibly a mis- 
print for amiu: na iio ada “their behaviour”, na bongi ni mae 
amami “the day of our death”, inggira ara vua amu “your fore- 
fathers ”, na la amu “ thy going ”, na boutava amu “ thy birth ”, na 
ma ni mauru anggu “my bed-place”. 

19. (6) Demonstratives ; — 

“ This, these, here,” ne, nene, i «ene, i nei ; “ that, those,” ine, 
nina, i nina, nggine. The demonstratives follow the noun or pronoun ; 
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nijgine may be added to a noim for emphasis or clearness : urn nggalemu 
nggine '* thy children 

20. (6) Interrogatives : — 

“ Who ? ” atci ? ma tei plural. “ What ? ” Jia ta, na lai ? The 
interrogatives are used also as indefinites : atei “ some one am tei 
“ whosoever ”, 

21. There is a distributive so&a?i<;rt (Bugotu sopa “ each, every ”) ; 
nggo la tluingara e sobanga tooada na molai aba ni mae '‘help them 
every one whom the enemies have got hold of”, ara ngge sobanga adca 
“ they each did it ”, e sobanga “ separately ”. 

mosi denotes ” every, each ” : na owsi inoni “ every man ”, na 
molai cmsi ma “ all things ”, e viia ai na owsi talili “ how many parts 
in each ? ” 

22. Relatives. There are no relative pronouns. A relative sense 
is conveyed by the use of the pronoun ; na fnolai paluda ara suu hitu 
” the sins of them they are penitent ”, i.e. “ of those who are penitent ” ; 
iggi/ra sosoho am iio iei “ they all they dwell there ”, i.e. ‘‘ who are 
dwelling there ” ; nggo Indu meta meiniami ami tZi tatei paliiniami 
"be gracious to us we (who) confess our sins”. 

V. Adjectives 

23. Words which qualify nouns are used in a verbal form, i.e. 
they are used with the verbal particle e : na Anoa e Abu " The Holy 
Spirit ■’ ; this e may, however, be omitted ; all so-called adjectives, 
except those with a definite adjectival form, are really verbs. 

Adjectival suifixes : a, la. 

In the texts the suffix o is found used with verbs and nouns : 
gulua “heavy”, nggalea ‘‘with child”, fonoa "completely”, Ukia 
“ little ” ; it frequently carries an adverbial sense. 

The suffix la is seen in oaela “rooted in, beginning from”, aae 
“ leg. stem ” ; la occurs in Sa‘a as an adjectival suffix, and a is for 
ga of Florida, etc. 

Adjectival prefixes ; ma, ta, labo. 

The prefix ma is seen in ?n<isotZo “ lightly, of no account ”, sodo 
“merely”, maomaoi “broken”, Sa‘a 'o‘i "to break ’, mahotali 
“ to break in pieces ” (Sa‘a pota “ to break”). 

ta is seen in ialili “ part ” ; and iaba in tabalili “ to set aside ”, 
Sa‘a lili “ to move about ”. 

24. Ciomparison of adjectives. Comparison is expressed by the use 
of vule “ to be big, great, to exceed ” (Florida vide) : e meta vulea 
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na rmgo “ it is better than money”, am iigge se ngangala x'ulea “ they 
will not be stronger than he”. The preposition ita is also used to 
denote comparison, as la is in Florida : ngaia e mh itada “ he is great 
among them ”, i.e. “ is greater than they 

A word taa is used as a superlative : e meta taa “ it is very good 

An adjective may be repeated with the copula mi in order to 
denote degree : e teawa me tema “ deep and deep ”, i.e. “ very deep ”. 

VI. Verbs 

25. Verbal particles. The verb in Longgu is conjugated by means 
of verbal particles or of pronominal forms ; any word used with the 
verbal particles is a verb, whatever he its form. The verbal particles 
precede the verb, and may he used without a subject expressed. The 
particles in use are e, go, the former being without temporal significance, 
while the latter is used of the future. 

The verbal particle e is used of 3rd pera. sing, only, and usually 
follo'ws a pronoun or a noun used as the subject. Apart from its use 
with adjectives, § 23, e is used without a subject when the meaning 
is “ there is, it is ” ; e Imcda " it is not, no ”, bwala e hwala “ whether 
or not ”, e meta “it is good ”, e utwni, e uthm “ it is true ” ; e may 
be used with a subject, or a subject may be understood : a Lord e 
mamamggu imu “the Lord watches over me”, e bosa vaniu “he 
^oke to me ”. 

There is a use of the connective me, i.e. ma, copula, e, verbal particle, 
similar to the Florida and Bugotu use of me, when the subject is in 
the 3rd pers. sing., and having been stated in the previous clause is 
not repeated. 

The numerals from “ one ” to “ ten ” are preceded by e : e tango- 
vulu “ ten”. 

The verbal particle go is used of a definite future, and with all 
persons and members ; the vowel does not drop or change : na go 
eno sivo “ I will lie down ”, ara go la vu langi “ they will go up ”, 
go mmanatainia namoa na vanm “ to teach thy people ”, ara go se 
tangonama na idumi “ they will not be able to number them ”. It is 
used also of the imperative. 

The conjunction ngge is frequently preferred to go when the future 
is indicated. 

The demonstrative na denotes a preterite, and also finality : ara 
go iiai na “ they will perish ”, nggvra kokolu na mai na molai inoni 
" the people have all gathered together ”, ioe o vwaira na “ thou hast 
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smitten them ”, inau na niai “ here I am ”, bu-ala 5ia ie inoni “ there 
is never a man ”, me tule na gou “ and especially There is a similar 
use of the demonstrative na in Sa‘a and Bugotu to denote finality. 

26. Imperative. For the imperative the verb is used directly, 
without a .pronominal subject ; or else it is used -with the pronouns 
of the second personj either alone or compounded with the conjunction 
ngge: amti la “go ye”, nggo va77iaoi>iaorau “cleanse thou me”, 
amu 7igge ta-po Inna “ clap your hands For the negative imperative 
ngge is used with the negative se : nggo se beU ‘ ‘ do not steal ' ' ; amu 
ngge se vangasi 7ia hitmiiu may mean either “don't harden your 
hearts ”, or “ you will not harden your heaxtis ”. 

27. Negatives. The negative used with a verb is se ; this may be 
compared with the negative sa'a in Sa*a, and with set in Bugotu : 
nggim se vuta ua “ they were not yet born ”, vua ngge se vataa77iu 
" so as hot to hurt thee ” ; the verbal particles e and go are both used 
with se : am go se tango7iama 7ia idwni “ they will not be able to 
number them ”, e se oni na kiboa ila7igga “ no sin dwells in us 

The ordinary negative is hwala, which is the Ulawa pwale. 

The verbal particle e is used with btcala. 

28. The conjunction is used as anillativ’e, “then, thereupon” ; 
it also serves for the imperative with the pronouns of the second 
person, and it is used more commonly of the future than go ; it may 
denote an optative, and is used foUowdng vtia “ in order that ” ; 
it also denotes “if”. The vowel of 7igge drops before the pronouns 
«, 0, a, used as subjects, and the result is written 7iggu, nggo, ngga. 
It may be compared with the Florida ngge and the Bugotu siggi. 

29. Repetition of the object. The object is anticipated by the use 
of the suffixed pronoun attached to a verb or preposition, and in 
agreement with the object; isTdia ngaia “after him”, e 7iaira na 
fOHua vioininggia “ he put the peoples imder us This anticipatory 
object is regularly used with prepositions, but not always with verbs, 

The object of a transitive verb may be separated from its verb : 
e salii tangonam-ara “able to deceive them”. This is also the case 
with a compound phrase when the gerundive a is used : «a 7nele 
taboana “to choose Mm rashly”. 

30. Order of the sentence. As a general rule the subject comes 
at the end of the sentence : ara ngge taj/o Uma na ^nolai vtoai beina 
“ let the floods clap their hands ”, e vav7ita nggia ngaia “ he gave irs 
birth ”. 

31. There is no true passive, but a passive sense may be conveyed 

VOt. Vlt. PAET 8. ^0 
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by tihe use of the pronoun oro, 3rd pers. pL, with the addition of the 
instrumental preposition ani : nggira na molai bos'a ni kolimUi ara 
nggekoKvutiania“ the words of prayer (which) they ere to pray with 

32. Verbal prefixes. The causative prefix is m : vadiongai “ to 
cause to fall’', miia “to destroy”, vamauri “to save”. The use 
of va makes a verb definitely transitive. 

The reciprocal is vei ; the verbal suffix i is added to the compound : 
vetorct “ to command ”. There is an example in the texts of the use 
of vlni as an instrumental prefix : amu ngge vini manata “ thereby ye 
shall know ”. This vini corresponds to Mni of Vaturanga, which has 
a similar use. 

33. Verbal suffixes. The suffixes which are added to verbs to make 
them transitive are : — 

(1) Simple : i, li, mi, ni, ngi, si, vi. 

tovo “to measure”. tovoi “to avenge”. 

mabotali “ to break in pieces ”. Sa‘a yotc “ to break ”. 

idu “to count”. idwtii “ to count things ”. 

moAi “tofear”. mauni “ to be afraid of ”. 

nanama “ to be powerful ”. nanamangi “ to have influence 

over”. 

mou “to break”. mousi “ to break a thing ”. 

nggia “to lead”. nggiavi “to lead a person”. 

A suffix a/i is used both transitively and intransitively : too, tooai 
“ to own, acquire ” ; ai has a transitive use in Lau and a participial 
use in Sa‘a. 

There is a suffix ngui : ladengai ttruuru “ to bend the knee ”, Sa‘a 
lada, ladangai “to place”. 

There is also a transitive suffix ani wliich is added to certain verba : 
garu “to desire”, kikinima “to worship”, sika “to hate”, seka 
“to take captive”, iangonama “to be able”, vali “to strive”: 
nggo thagaovira ara seka anira “pity the captives”, ioe nggo sc 
tamgonama ania “ you will not be able to do it There is a similar 
use of ani in. Lau, Mala. It may be that this cni is the prepo- 
sitional ani. 

(2) Compound. The compound verbal suffixes consist of ai with 
the addition of ni, and with or without a consonant prefixed : aini, 
laini, maini, raini, taini. These forms are in use also in Sa‘a. 

‘kahi “ to hurt thaVaaini “ to cause pain to 

■da “ to be determined padalaini “ to be determined about 
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soio “to be all”. sokomaini to complete 

uam “ to overflow ua/raini “ to pom a thing 

nggali “ round v^galilaini “ to surround 

maixaia, manalaini “to know” shows ini as a .suffix. 

A suffix iai appears in taidai, apparently with an intransitive force ; 
mwane e taulai vaolu “ the bridegroom ”, Vaturanga tau “ spouse ”. 

A suffix gini appears in liugini : nianala liugini “ to take care of ”, 
Uu being a common Solomon Island word meaning “ to move about ”, 
though not found in the Longgu texts. 

34. Reflexive. A reflexive use is conveyed by the word vete “ sole, 
self, alone”, the suffixed pronouns of possession being added. 

35. Reduplication. A verb is reduplicated in Longgu (1) by the 
repetition of the whole word: ave, aveave “to flow”, sue, suesue 
“to beseech”; (2) by the repetition of the whole word with the 
omission of the medial consonant : balhu, baiixUhu “ to promise” ; 
(3) hy the doubling of the first syllable: gam, gagana “ to think” ; 
poso, pojmo “ to be straight ”. The second method is not so common 
in the texts as the other two. 

The reduplication of a verb, so far as the texts show, signifies 
continued or intensive action. 

36. Auxiliary Verbs. The verb la “ to go ”, like haa in Vaturanga, 
or vaa in Florida, or la in Sa‘a, is in common use before verbs as 
an auxiliary : ara la vo/ram itana “ they who trust in him ”, nggo la 
vamabora “ give them peace ”, nggira ara ngge la lingea “ then shall 
they sing” ; iio “to sit” also denotes “to he”, as does oni “to 
dwell ”, and they may both be considered as auxiliaries. 

VII. Adverbs 

37. Time : tia “ still, yet ” follows the verb ; i nem “ now, to-day ”, 
tinggi “ first, first time ”, precedes the verb ; this is the Bugotu 
Idii and the Florida Hid-, e tinggi ilia “first declared it” ; lou 
“again ” ; aiigita, iangita “when ? ” voita, ivoiia “of old, formerly” ; 
vm “ place, time, time when ”, a noun ; tam vua “ when ” ; tavoni, 
tovoni “ quickly ”, precedes the verb ; this may be the Bugotu tovongai, 
tovongoi “ as soon as, untO ” ; ,seisei “ quickly ” follows the verb ; 
ngge “ then, thereupon, if ”, Florida ngge, Bugotu nggi : ngge lae rne 
lae “ for ever and ever ”, see § 28 ; i siiri, i siirini “ to-day ” appear 
in a hymn ; but see Preface. 

Place : mai “ hither ”, gou “ away ”, Lau hou ; i nei “ here, to- 
day, now” ; nei,nene,i nene“ here ” ; iei“ there ” ; geregere'‘ near” ; 
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tau, vatau “far off”; i ubu “in, in. the midst, inside”; i orova 
“Tinder” ; ior<Mia«a“ underneath”; i owa Jit oaewG “under his feet” ; 
UlawaoroXo ; ivua” outside, externally, on the ground ”,Marau Sound 
hta : i langi “ up ” ; iiggengge “ side, beside ”, used with the suffixed 
pronouns of possession, Ulawa ieie ; itgga “ there ” : here ngga “ see, 
behold ! ”, Florida iigga “ there ” ; pala, of direction : pala mai “ on 
.this side ”, Florida pnla “ side 

Jtfanner: c a<a “ why, how ? ” Lau Mioa ; e utaa “ ordj ” , te utaa 
“ one, only ” ; go qualifies the preceding word, e ata go “ similarly ”, 
Lau go ; vita, e vita “ how many ? ” e vifa ai “ how niany things ? ” 
liva, e liva, e Uvana, e livada, etc., “like, as”; tabo “for no 
reason ” ; jwoiti “ merely, only ”, 8a‘a ^nola ; both of these follow the 
verb ; taU “ at all ” precedes the verb ; una “ thus, to do thus, to 
speak, say ”, Marau Sound una ; e una is used of reported speech ; 
aama “ because of” ; baluni “ in addition ”, Florida balu “ some ” ; 
utuni, utJim “ verily, truly ” ; bm introduces a note of doubt : te 
hoa, me rua ai “ one, it may be, or two 

VIII. Peeposittons 

38. Locative i. 

Eest at ta, tana, ita. 

Motion berengi, bwani, tani, vonosi, vu. 

Dative vuwa, vuwini. 

Genitive ni, i. 

Instrumental ani. 

Accompaiiiment vai,.vaini. 

The locative i is used with place-names ; it is used also with the 
adverbs of place : i langi, i ubu, i vua ; ta is of general significance, 
as in Florida and Bugotu, and denotes “ in, at, from, of, to ” ; fa nada 
na kokolu “ of their company ”, nggia ta nana malabu “ we are of 
(from) his garden ” ; the pronouns of possession may be added : 
e vuta mai tana ” bom of her ”, iada “ among, from, them ” ; fa is 
ako used in comparisons. 

tana denotes “in, at, from”, also “ with ” of accompaniment ; 
the article na may follow : fono wa “ in the place where, while ” ; 
fana bcmgi “ in, from, the day ” ; tana na tJiavlavi “ in the evening ” ; 
it is also used in comparisons ; the na of tana is the suffixed pronoun. 

2 fo denotes “ with, from, to, upon, among, in ” ; the pronouns of 
possession are always s uffix ed ; e vatau itamami “ far from us ”, anti 
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tvtuTuilamu‘'"VK beg of thee '’,inwanekamaitada “ ruler over them ” ; 
the ordinaij’ personal pronouns may be added as well : itamu ioe 
“ to thee ”, itana ttgaia “ to him ” ; ita is used in comparisons. 

iei'engi means “to, towards” ; the pronouns of the object are 
always suffixed; heraigi is a verb meaning “to look at”, and its 
use as a preposition is similar to that of the Florida vaa rigi “ to 
The Bugotu ihae “ to come, to go ” is used as a preposition meaning 
“to”. 

bwani meam “from, from out of”, the pronouns of the object 
being always suffixed : buwiinggia “ from us ”,h,bxcani “ to forsake ”, 
tme bwani “ to die and leave ” ; bwani is probably connected with 
Sa‘a mu'oani “from”. 

iani means “ from”, of motion from : ami thathi tani siaialamu 
" we have erred from thy way Vaturanga also uses iaui in this sense. 

vonosi means “ against, to oppose ” ; it is a verb, and Sa‘a has 
hono, }ionosi“ to shut, against ” ; the pronouns of the object are always 
suffixed : vonosiu “ against me ” ; the ordinary personal pronouns 
may be added as weUi 

vu denotes “to, towards”, and is used of place only; vu buri 
“back”, w langi “upwards”, va luma “into the house”, vu su 
“ to go down ”, melavu betidalo “ he went to the home of the dead 
Lau, Mala, has_^, vu — “to.” 

mwa denotes “to”, the pronouns of the object being alwaj's 
suffixed : e bosa vuwada “ he spoke to them ” j vuwini denotes “ to, 
for ”, the pronouns being abvays suffixed : vuwiniu “ to, for, me 
Thewinuuwa appears to be a mistake, since Lau has to, for”, 

and the wi of uiitcwri appears to be a mistake also ; Sa‘a has Tiwii 
“to”. 

•ni denotes “ of” ; for its use see § 9. No article is used after the 
genitive ni. There are two instances of the use of i as a genitive in 
the texts : nggale i tasitakivu “ child of grace ”, nggale % ihake “ child 
of wrath ” ; i is in regular use in Florida and Sa‘a as a genitive. 

ani denotes “ therewith, thereby, therein, withal, about it ” ; it is 
used with the pronouns a and ra suffixed : e taa ania na hutunggu na 
vavata ne “ my heart was grieved with this generation ”, e h. ania 
m langi na mvga “ he is gone up with a shout ” ; the first example 
shows ani following the verb immediately and coining between it and 
the subject ; this is the ordinary usage in Longgu. 

ania may also follow the word under government ; aniu ngge mae 
ania “ ye shall die of it ” ; it is used like ana, the instrumental in Sa‘a, 
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of na ming a person : me se thadanggu nggo adliu ania a nggalemu “ and 
I am. not ^vortll 7 to be called thy son”. 

mi, mini denote ” with ” of accompaniment ; vai is not used with 
the suffixed pronoun : cmhu ngge mvga mi vagama “ rejoice with 
reverence ” ; vaini is used with the suffixed pronouns : vainira “ with 
them Lau has faini, Sa‘a pe‘i, pe‘ini = “with 

IX. CoNJtnrcnoNS 
39 Copulative ma. 

Disjunctive ma, taa. 

Illative ngge. 

The copula ma shifts its vowels to agree with the initial vowel 
of the word following, ma, me, mi, mo, mu ; but me and mi are com- 
monly used, whatever be the succeeding vowel. The vowel of ma 
drops before the initial i of the pronouns : mitiau “ and I ” ; it is 
customary to write mi oe “ and thou ”, mi ngaia “ and he ”, etc. ; 
ma also denotes “ but, or ” ; te bn>a me rua ai “ just one or two ” ; 
ma is frequently used when no copula is used in English ; this is caused 
by the habit of co-ordinating the sentences, where in English they are 
subordinated ; memae, maranaia, me la mi betidalo “ dead and buried, 
went to Paradise 

taa na denotes “ but ” ; Ulawa taa “but ” 

Pot ngge see | 28. 

X. Numebais 


40. (1) Catdinals : — 


1. tai. 

6. ono. 

2. ma. 

7. viu. 

3. olu. 

8. (alu). 

4. mi. 

9. (siw). 

5. lima. 

10. tangajulu. 


The numbers in brackets are conjectural ; they are wanting in 
the texts. 

The cardinal numbers are preceded by the verbal particle e : e rua 
“two”. 

te, teei both appear in the texts as meaning “ one ” ; te bongi 
“ one day, some day, at some time ”, te Itana “ any enemy ”, te ntaa 
“ one only ”, te mani hhoa “ a sin ”, God a teei mola " God is one ”, 
there is a form ata : e ata go “ similarly Sa‘a has taa “ one ”, 
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and Lau tas (e “ one ”, ata “ another There is ako in the texts 
a word taini “ altogether ”, -which is evidently connected -with, tai 
“ one ” : ara ngge taini ilia “ they shall say it altogether ” ; tai aha 
“one part” denotes “absolutely, entirely”; this is equivalent to 
“one time” of pidgin English. 

matayom is added to tangafviu to denote “ complete ” : e tangafulu 
maiapono “ a full ten ” ; mcla means “ ten thousand ”, as in Sa‘a : 
na inch ma na 7Hola “countless numbers” ; idu ihatki “count in- 
correctly” denotes “innumerable”. 

(2) The ordinals are formed by the addition of na to the cardinals ; 
rua, ruana ; the article na may precede ; “ first ” is nao. 

XI. Exclamations 

43 . e: ara mtinga, e “ how many they are ! ” 

Assent is denoted by tdhm, e ntkua “ verily ” ; “ no ” is buwala. 




Imagery in Ngok Dinka Cattle-Names 

By E. E. Evaks-Pritchard 

rpHE Nilotes refer to their cattle in a number of ways, and one of 
these is by colour or interrelation of colours which are associated 
in their minds with some animal or bird or reptile. Their cattle are 
thus called by colour-analogy crocodile cow, fish eagle cow, leopard 
cow, and so on. The Dinka go even farther and make a double analogy 
in referring to their cattle by terms which suggest some activity 
associated with, or some attribute of, the creature that display's similar 
colouring to the cattle. When a youth is initiated ho takes a new name 
by adopting the name of the buUock presented to him at his initiation 
by his father. Thus we can trace a man's bullock-name as follows : — 
(a) Bullock's colours ; (6) creature with colours similar to those 
of the bullock ; (c) something associated with the creature ; (d) 
man’s name. 

This is not mj' discovery. Professor and Mrs. Sehgman write : 
“ The following exarnples, obtained with Archdeacon Shaw's assistance, 
will show the lines of thought that are followed. A lad possessing an 
ox called Manyang, a name referring to the crocodile (»ki ‘male’, 
and ‘ crocodile ’) because that reptile is regarded as more or 

less brindled, takes the name IVIagor, por being the brindled mongoose. 
The owner of an ox Majak (jak ‘ peUcan ’) inaj' take the name Anoklek 
{noh ‘ to vomit ’,lek‘ & fish ’), while the owner of an ox Makwei {kwei 
the 'fish eagle’) took the name Akuemuk, explained as signifying 
‘ the holder-of-wings-rigid referring to the swooping of the bird. 
. . . Thus all grey calves have liih in their names (e.g. Melith, a grey 
bull-calf, lith being the word for a grey hawk). Archdeacon Shaw points 
out that cows (not heifers) are given a personal name which they bear 
through life, e.g. a grey heifer (therefore Nalith) became Gropdit 
(‘ snatober-of-biids’) after bearing a light brown calf, and a cow 
Namei became Pelawan (‘ tbe releaser of scent ') from the colour of 
the sweet-scented lang fruit.” ^ 

These examples would seem to have been gathered among the Bor 
Dinka on the East Bank of the Nile, and I supplement them here with 
others collected ftom a boy who was for a short time in my service 
during my residence in Nuerland, Biel, of the Fanai clan, of the Ngok 


-C. G. and B. Z. Seiigman, Pagan Tribet of tie Nilotic Sudan, 1982, pp. 169-170. 
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Dinlca, who live to the south of the Sobat River near its junction with 
the rilus River. In the list given beneath there are a number of cross- 
references to the Nuer language, since we conversed in this tongue, 
and these are marked N. 

(1) tmoT ma'-hi (N. thak mdbor), white bullock. Second name, 
ruilpei (bright moon), so-called becauee it shines at night like the moon, 

(2) mior majaak (N. thak majaak), bullock with white body and 
brown or tawny bead, neck, and rump ; so called because it resembles 
the pelican (jaak, N. bong). Second name, anoklek, because the pelican 
vomits (nok) a fish called lek when it has overeaten.® 

(3) mior ma diing (N. thak ma diing), bullocks with white hack 
(and maybe belly) and brown (or tawny) flanks. Second name, 
deelgook, because the maribou stork (deel, N, Ml) refuses (gook) a fish 
called diing (N. jwath).^ Is the association between the fish and the 
bullock one of sound or of colour ? The maribou stork refuse this 
fish because it has sharp spines or fins which cut the stork’s neck if 
it tries to swallow it. Consequently the stork is sometimes seen with 
the fish half in its mouth and half outside. Dr. Tucker suggests that 
a better rendering of deelgook would be “ the fish is too much for the 
maribou stork”. 

(4) mior ma ihiang (N. thak ma thiang), bullock of reddish colour 
with purple hue, a colour which might be translated “chestnut”, 
so called because it is like the colour of the thiang, a nilotic word used 
in the Sudan for this animal and incorporated into the scientific name 
of the species. Second name, aholbang, because the thiang toss {kol) 
their heads about, now in one direction, now in another {bang) as they 
look up while grazing. 

(5) mior ma yan (N. thak ma ydn), tawny bullock, so called because 
it resembles the colour of the yellow vole {y&n in Dinka). Second name, 
ajotlhiang, because the lion, which has a tawny colour, seizes (jot) 
the thiang. 

(6) mior ma lith (N. thak ma lith), bullock of grey (perhaps rather 
slate-grey) colour, so caEed because it is like the colour of the hawk 
(litk, N. nyalieih). Second name, agoryai, because the hawk scatters 


^ This . particle is given throughout as ma, thoi^h it may often be pronounced 
me or mi. 

‘ Archdeacon Shaw provides (in Bor Binka) an alteroatiTe name, along wer 
■= swallower of the river, referring presumably to the same bird, 

• According to Stigand {A X-uer-Srglieh Voeabulary, 1923, p. 14) this is a " iish 
shaped like a fat conger eel ”, 
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(gor) the little Spanish sparrows when it swoops downi upon them and 
they disperse in fright crj'ing gai. 

(7) mio-f ma lou (N. thajc nui mouse-coloured bullock, so called 
because it resembles the bustard’s plumage (lou). Second name, 
buwui. The association of this word is doubtful, but I was told that it 
refers to the sight of elephant in the distance which are like a cloud, 
and that the elephant has mouse-coloured skin.' 

(8) tnior ma car (N. thak ma car), black bullock. Second name, mutk, 
meaning a moonless night or a phase of the moon when it is not visible. 
On such a night you cannot see a black bullock in the ki'aal, while 
cattle with white markings are visible. 

(9) miar ma lual {N. tkak ma liial), reddish-brown bullock, possibly 
so caDed on account of a colour resemblance to a reddish-brown snake 
called litaldit.^ Second name, atukdier, because the hippopotamus 
which has a brown skin, will burst his way (iufe) through a fishing dam 
(dier) made across a river. 

(10) 7Kior ma cuor (N. tliaJc ma ator), speckled bullock, so called 
on account of its resemblance to the plumage of the vulture (cuor). 
Second name, awulei, because the vulture falls upon (wu) an animal 
(lei) kiDed in the bush. 

(11) nnor 7 m ny&&l (N. thak ma nySM), white bullock with brown 
spots and splashes on face, hack, and flanks, so called on account of 
its resemblance to the sldn of the python (7i7jaSl). Second name, 
aderthok, because the python winds itself (der) round a goat (thok) 
and kills and swaUows it. 

(12) mior 7na ke (N. thak ma kar), bullock with white back (and 
maybe belly) and black flanks (or flanks of any other colour except 
brown, when it is a 7na dii}7g). Is this called after the rail ® 1 Second 
name, ikoukiit, because during the rains the frogs chirp all night long 
in the pools. They are led by a song-leader (ki'it) and his death (ihou) 
always takes place at da^vn. On the following night the frogs are led 
in song by a new leader. The frog has markings which are like those of 
this bullock. 

(13) mtorffia«:ea(N.«fiai met wee), pepper -spotted bullock. Second 


‘ A suggested foinslation of tu 7oul is “ tramples the cattle-kraal ”, which might 
very well apply to the elephant. 

'• According to Sfigand (id., p. 21) this is the tree eohra. 

* Rtigaiid (id., p. 16) gives “iter, rail; brown rail, with white neck, which walks 
on floating vegetation ” in his Nuer vocabulary- The Dinka term for this bird is 
nnknown. 
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name, apokwea, because the sky ipoh) is spotted {wea) with stars 
at night. 

(14) mioT yom lou (N. tkak ma kwe looJca), bullock with mouse* 
coloured akin (see No. 7) and a white face. Second name, cyulgiet. 
I was told that it is so called because it has a colour which would not 
become faint however much it were washed. 

(15) mUrr ma kol {thak rm kul), brown or tawny biillocb with white 
splash on centre of flank or on rump, probably so called through 
resemblance to the sun {akol in Dinka). If this is so. the Nuer word 
kul perhaps dates back to a period when the two languages were 
undifferentiated, since the present Nuer word for sun is cang} The 
secondary name certainly suggests this association, and it is likely that 
kul is & variant of kol. Second name, anaJbeny. The chief {beny) is 
bright or shines (rwii), i.e. the sun shines or is bright. My informant said 
that the sun is afraid of nothing but comes out in all his strength. 

(16) n»4or ma nyatig (N. thak ma nyang), any bullock with brindled 
markings because the crocodile {nyar\g) has a brindled body. Second 
name, ado'mgel, which means the seizer in a place where there is no 
high river-bank grass (this grass is known as kvth in Nuer and akom 
in Dinka). The seizer refers to the crocodile which pounces on animals 
and men in such a place. 

(17) mioT ma Ml nyang (N. ihdk ma bil nyang), brindled bullock 
with white splash on flank (see No. 16). Second name, gwicatiep, 
because the crocodile [wymg] watches {gwio) the shadow [atiep) of 
a man in the water as he stands on the bank. 

(18) mior ma ngok nyang (N. thak ma yil nyang), bullock of blue- 
grey colouring with brindled markings. The word ngok in Nuer refers 
to the heron, and this suggests a similar meaning for the Dinka word. 
Is this so ? The only Nuer word, yil, I know means the seeds of the 
waterlily. Second name, kokihim, because when people filter {dhim) 
beer they hit the end of the woven filter which emits a sound “ kok 
kok kok ” and this can be heard a long way off. Now malted beer 
when it is spread on the ground is of a blue-grey colour 
resembling the colour of the bullock. 

(19) mior ma ngok (N. thak ma yil), blue-grey bullock (see No. 18). 
Second name, toadmu. wac means sour, and the name has reference 

malted grain which is of a blue-grey colour. (See No. 18.) 

An:oth«r instance of tliU piotabls persistence of the old word in cattle-names 
be noted iindcr No. 2 (mior majaak, N. thak ma jaak), where the present Nuer 
for pelican, is bong. 
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(20) mior ma cok rol (N. tkai ma cok rol), "bullock with one white 
foreleg, the white colouring extending under the leg-pit. Cok means 
leg. Second name, acokjiutk, because it is like a girl who has on her 
1^ (cok) a bright leg-ring (Jiulk, N. ciek). 

(21) mtor fm lek (N. thak ma bor lek), a white bullock with splashes 
like those of the giraffe in colour and distribution. This association 
with the giraffe is shown in the secondary name, and it is difficult to 
know why the bullock is not called after its name. It appears most 
likely that it is called after a certain fish known as kk (Nile perch ?) 
in both Nuer and Dinka, though I do not know whether this implies 
an association of colour. Second name, rijotdhu, because the giraffe 
is caught (jot) by the spiked wheel trap (d/ut).’- 

(22) mior ma lek lou (N. thak ma lek looka), a mouse-coloured 
bullock with splashes similar to those in No. 21. Second name, kowbai, 
which means “ 1a.mp; ones " and refers to hyenas which ruu as though 
lame. The association here is presumably between the coat of the 
spotted hyena and the skin of the bullock. 

(23) mior tna gook (N. tliak ma luil). I am uncertain of the colour 
of this bullock, but it appears from the Dinka name that it resembles 
that of the baboon (gook). Second name, aroktim, because the baboon 
climbs (rok) trees (tim). 

(24) mior ma Ml (N. thak ma bil). This bullock may be of any 
ground colour, but is distinguished by a large white splash in the centre 
of the flank (except when the ground colour is brown, when it is ma 
kid in Nuer and tna kol in Dinka ; see No. 15). Second name, acoiigbang, 
because the crested crane, which has a white splash on its plumage like 
the bullock on its skin, dances about (cong) aimlessly (bang). 

(25) miormajok (S.ihakma jok). "I^Tiite bullock with black head, 
neck, and rump. The ground colour may be of any other colour 
except brown, for it is then a tna jak (see No. 2). Second name, midai, 
because when a Government steamer passes by .all the people rash to 
the bank to look at (dai) it. One presumes that the Dinka see some 
resemblance between the colours of a Government steamer and of this 
bullock, but I am very doubtful about the association in this instance. 

(26) mior ma rial (thak ma rial), bullock with white body, but head 
and rump of another colour (usually black) and with large splashes of 
the same colour on hack and flanlcs. Second name, babur, because 


’ An alternative name in Bor Dinka, according to Archdeacon Shaw, ie adier 
hiiec sr covered in scales, referring to the fish, 
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the Dinka see a resemblance between a Government steamer {Jxibur) 
and this bullock. The colour of this bullock is a variation of No. 25, 
and this is expressed also in the secondary names. My Dinka 
informant said that there was nothing in nature with similar markings. 

(27) viior ma rol (N. thah ma rol), a bullock of almost any ground 
colour which is broken by a broad belt of white covering neck, shoulder, 
and foreleg. Second name, Ttaeiieeyli, the saddle-billed stork {ricdbp^h 
in Nuer). This bird has a belt of white in its plumage, similar to the 
bullock’s markings. 

(28) mioT may&m (N. thak ma bullock with a body of any colour 

but distinguished by a white, or partly white, face in contract. It is 
so called because it resembles the heautjful fish eagle, which has a black 
plumage with white neck and face {at least this is the meaning of the 
Nuer word kwe, and it seems that the same word is used by the Bor 
Dinka). Second name, gvxiTignkial, because the fish eagle waits for 
a fish to poke its head above the water {gwatig) to the sky (jiiial). 

(29) mior »wi kwac (N. thak ma hwae). Bullock of any colour, but 
spotted like a leopard (kwac). Second name, adimhwac, because it 
and the leopard are so spotted (dim). 

It may seem hazardous to record these derivations when I do not 
know the Dinka language and trust to the information of a single hoy. 
Moreover', a Dinka-Boglish dictionary is still lacking, so that I cannot 
check the translation of Dinka words. Nevertheless, I have ventured 
to publish them because little is known at present about Nilotic 
cattle-names, which are of great interest sociologically, DIustrating 
language as a technique of economic relations, and showing the way 
in which symbols referring to colours and their distribution arc formed. 
They are also of interest in a comparative study of the Nibtic group 
of languages for several Nuer words can only be understood 
etymologically by reference to Dinka terms describing the same 
animals. The precise significance of this fact cannot be estimated until 
more is known about Nilotic cattle-names, especially those in use 
among the Shilluk. An account of cattle-names among the Nuer will 
appear, accompanied by drawings, in my account of this people in 
Sudan Notes and Records. 

* According to Archdeacon Show ma hate and ma yom refer in the Bor diaJeofc to 
cattle with different markinge, the name given to an owner of a ma yom being oret 
jor “spoil the waterlily 



KEYIEWS OF BOOKS 

Aii Mek are Brothers [Shui Hu Chuak]. Translated from the 
Chinese hy Peart. S. Buck. pp. xiii + 1279. London: Methuen 
and Co., 1933. 21s. 

Ten works of Chinese fiction are sometimes singled out as 
zi' ^ ^ “'Works of Genius”, and they certainly include at least 
two masterpieces, the H ^ ^ San kuo cJiih yen % and 

7K chvan. These, with the IS ^ Chin p'iny viei 

and M ^ f£ Hei yu chi. figure again among the ES jF 

“Four Marvellous Productions”. Other novels of renown are the 
Hung lou nmig, ^ Feng sMn yen i, and Tung 

chou Ueh kuo ckih JS] ^ All of these are “ three-deckers ”, 
running to a hundred chapters or more, and until a few years ago 
none had been completely translated. Rather less than half the 
Hung lou ining was done by Benoraft Joiy, about the same proportion 
of the Feng shm yen i by Grube in German, and several chapters of 
the Hsi yu chi, with an abstract of the remainder, by Timothy Richards. 
"We have also been promised the whole of the Chin ■p‘ing inei by Colonel 
Egerton, but so far nothing has appeared. In 1925 Mr. Brewitt-Taylor 
produced his San Kuo, the first of the great Chinese novels to be 
presented in its entirety to the Western public ; and now Mrs. Buck 
has given us this complete translation of the Shuiliu, a work of nearly 
the same length, in a volume of 1,279 pages. 

It is, in truth, a monumental achievement ; for although trans- 
lation in China, with a teacher at one’s elbow, is a ver,' different 
matter from struggling with Chinese texts in this country without 
other help tlian somewhat inadequate dictionaries, the mere industry 
and patience which the task must have required, quite apart from 
the considerable knowledge of the language which it implies, cannot 
but excite admiration. It is true that the style of the Shui hv approaches 
much more nearly to pai hua or the pure colloquial than that of the 
San kuo, but that is not altogether an advantage ; for whereas the 
literary language is hardly susceptible of change, common speech 
in China, as elsewhere, is modified considerably by the lapse of time ; 
and this work is generally believed to have been composed, or rather 
compiled from a number of previously existing stories, about the time 
of Chaucer. Hence the occurrence of various phrases and locutions 
which are now obsolete or survive only in out-of-the-way dialects. 
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Such is the use of }J^ 0 as a verb meaning to steal, of which I can 
find no other example : ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ WI SS “ Haven’t you come to 
steal something ? ” (chap, i, p. 19, of Hu Shih’s edition, and p. 34 of 
the translation). ^ /Jn, seemingly an abbreviation of ^ ^ yj-. 5E 
“ wife and children ”, is twice used simply to denote a wife : ^ 

^ /]■, I have recently married a wife ” ; fji 6^ 

/]•. “ Whose wife is she ? ” 7 ^ on p. 428 is evidently a pimp 

or procuress, ljut its derivation is obscure. “ bird ” is often used 
in the sense of “accursed” ; >8 ^ “This accursed inn”; 

# A0 .ft K “ Don’t talk such cursed nonsense ” ; 'ffi S ft 
“ WTiat the devil should I be afraid of 1 ” The word |^, again, is used 
with the same shades of meaning <as our word “fellow”, though 
mostlyin a derogatory sense : g|5 “that creature”, “ that rascal”. 
Occasionally, too, it serves as a synonym for ^ : 5. ^ M ^ “ Come 
and see him”; Ijl "E ® M ifi “They all eyed one another”. 
M ^ carefully distinguished from ^ chiu ckia 

a tavern-keeper) is a term applied by several of the characters to 
themselves, but what its exact significance may be I cannot say. 
Mrs. Buck translates it simply by the first personal pronoun. Then 
we have a frequent use of ^ij as an emphatic final particle : 
^ ^ S'J 'fB “ I inquire after his health ” ; S'J ffl 

“ I must trouble you, then ” ; ^ ^ A 5’j 'fS ” Good- 

wife, entertain the gentleman” ; ^ 5'] ® “Why 

do you not take a little thought for me ? ” % is a particle wH(^ 
is often hardly translatable. Alone, it is usually an interjection : 
7C IS B4- ^ “Ha ! who is that calling me 1 ” With g, it imparts 
an element of persistence to the verb : ^ ^ j# “kept on asking 

. . .” The phrase ^fj §[, , again, is not easy to translate in all contexts, 
but it often seems to have a slightly depreciatory effect : S 

& ® “ I have just invited a few of you ^ SL M ^ M ^ M 
$ “ Oh, I am just putting up for the time at the district yamen ”. 

The iSAui hu is a panoramic narrative, richly embroidered with 
thrilling incidents, and valuable historically for the light it throws 
on the intimate life of the people ; it may also be regarded as a novel 
with a purpose, for the reader’s sympathy is deliberately enlisted 
on the side of outlaws and robbers who have suffered hardship and 
been driven to revolt through acts of oppression and injustice on the 
part of the governing classes and the selfish rich of their day. For 
a loi^ time the book was banned by imperial mandate, and officials 
who bought a copy were punishable by the loss of a year’s pay. Yet 
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its general tone is far from being immoral : although it is full of 
bloodshed and deeds of ^'iolence, great stress is laid on the innate 
decency and virtue of the leading bandits, who are constantly described 
as “good fellows’' and “honest, open-handed men” {{i 

^ ^ Mt)- One feels that the author of The Good Earth, with her 
broad and tolerant outlook on life, was the predestined translator 
of this work, instinct as it is with a warm, comprehensive hrimanity. 

Full tribute has already been paid by many reviewers to the 
general excellence of the work ; niv purpose is now to examine and 
appraise the translation from the linguistic and textual point of idew. 
Before going into further detail, it may be said at once that this is 
no mere paraphrase but a faithful rendering in plain and vigorous 
English, which suits well with the unaffected simplicity of the original. 
Sometimes, indeed, one may regret that Mrs. Buck has tried to be 
too literal, as in the following instances ; “ They were courteous 
for nigh upon half a day ” "J ^ ; “ It is all on my body ” 

(Hi ^ ^ Ji) ; “ 111® affairs of my house are all at sevens and 
eights ” (^ S ^ Hi ® A #j) : “ ^ guessed eight parts ” 
(A ^ ^)- This indication of d^ree by taking so many parts 

out of ten is a pmely Chinese idiom which has no counterpart in 
English. “ I felt pretty sure ” would be preferable as a translation. 

Another slight blemish is an occasional shakiness in the trans- 
literation of proper names. If £ is Shih, then surely and ^ should 
be Chih, not Chi. And it is bard to see why ^ should be Chen while 
^ is Cling, ;|;f: Ling, and Fang. IS is variously rendered as Sun, 
Shen, and Sheng ; and gg ^ appears as Chin Lo Fu. These 
inconsistencies seem to be due to a mixture of dialects. 

When I undertook to review this book I thought it would be a 
good opportunity to read the whole novel in Chinese, comparing the 
translation with it as I went along. That was six months ago, and 
at the moment of writing I ara still not half-way through ! How’ever, 
I am able to submit a certain number of passages which will need 
reconsideration in the highly probable event of a second edition. 
In describing the time and care that were spent on the translation, 
Mrs. Buck tells us that she went through the Chinese no fewer 
than four times from beginning to end, once by herself, twice with 
her teacher, and once with another Chinese friend. If in spite of 
all this revision some mistakes have still escaped her notice, one 
can only mxirmur indulgently with Horace — 

“ Verum operi longo fas est obrepere somnum.” 
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p. 2, 1. 19 : “he could change the winds and shape the clouds.” 
^ J®. S ^ 'S character means ‘ ‘ to discriminate between ’ ’ 

(for purposes of divination). Mrs. Buck seems to have confused it 
with also read fieri. 

p. 5, I. 6 from bottom : “panoplies ” is a slip for “ canopies ” 

p. 7, 1. 23: “when he had eaten a vegetarian meal.” ^ y 
^ § “he took with him the pure incense ” {from the Emperor), 
p. 9, 1. 7 : I must confess I do not see why Commander Hung 
in the prologue should cry ‘U^ after his deliverance from the serpent ; 
hut neither do I see any justification for translating the words 
“ Fortunate ! ” 

p. 153, 1. 15 : “ after they had passed two or three cities.” ^ y 
^ “ after they had done two stages of their journey Another 
confusion between two words of the same sound, ^ and 

p. 204, 1. 15 : “ but I do not know -whether or not you wish it.” 

I kno-w how skilled 

you may be in military exercises”. 

p. 216, 1. 12: For “Four Books” read “Five Classics”, 
p. 217, 1. 1 ; “ in the county of Yiin Ch‘6n in the city of Chi 
Chou.” ^ ii] M Wi ^ M “Yiin-ch'Sng Hsien [district city] 
in the prefecture of Chi-chou ”. 

p. 230, 1. 6 : “ you animal and one without all reason ” 4[j^ is 
unmannerly rather than unreasonable. 

p. 246, 1. 17 : “ he is not a good man ! ” yC ^ jip A “ 7°^^ 
don’t know a good man when you see him Cf. p. 567, 1. 13. 

p. 248, 1. 4 : “ who in real truth was this Kung Sun Sbeng 1 ” 
* ^ tt m -ffi -S- ^ 0 W SP A “now, who 

was this man who rushed in and grasped Kung-sun Shing ? ” 
p. 251, 1. 5 : “ there are earsin the comers of the wall.” ^ 
^ : Why not use the exact English equivalent: “Walls 

have ears ” ? There is nothing about “ comers ”. 

p. 245, 1. 17 : “nor will I forget to raise you up.” ^ 

T SE ^ “ I made no nustake in promotii^ you ”, g is confused 

with 0. 

p. 276, 1. 12 : “ the approach to the three fortresses was heaped 
with thunder wood and cannon, stones and repeating arrows and 
mi^ty bows.” 

^Tiat Mrs. Buck means by “thunder wood” I cannot guess; but 
she evidently mistook for ^ . Lei-mu are logs to be rolled down on 
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the enemy’s head, f'oo-sMh are not cannon bat stone cannon-balls, 
and ying-nu may be cross-bows made with an exceptionally stiff 
“pull 

p. 276, I. 16 from bottom : “rose early to travel by dawn and 
they rested at night”. 8^ “they started at dawn and 

halted at noon”; 

p. 288, 1. 10 : “ at that time Sung Chiang carried a staff.” ^ Ilf 
7 ^ tE ^ ® # S' “ • • • taking a retainer with him”. 

Tan-tang occurs again a few lines below, where it is correctly 
tran-slated. 


p. 289, 1. 4 ; “Ido notbnow what work there is for us from above.” 

Sung Chiang is speaking to a petty 
offieial ; “ I don’t know on what public business you are engaged.” 

p. 303, 1. 13 from bottom : . . . # are not “ row boats ” 

but punts, and here translated “small fishing boats”, are 

boats propelled by means of a single oar at the stern. Hence the 
familiar term yuloh (;^ 

p. 304, 1. 15: -“he had a kerchief tied about his head.” H 
W ® • CJi‘ing-jo li is a hroad-brimmed hamboo-leaf hat. 

p. 304, 1. 17 : “a weapon, which he held pointed like a pen.” 
^ ^ seems to be a spear with a hollow bamboo shaft, 

p, 343, 1, 3 : S |5 S ^ is the young woman, not the old woman, 
p. 343, 1. 6 ; ® H cannot be a “ toilet table ” here, if on the 
next page (1. 18) it is a “ long couch ”. 

p. 344, 1. 8 from bottom : A is ^ 

great spirit ”, but “ a man of refinement ”, 

p. 344, 1. 2 from bottom : “put aside the idle talk you have heard.” 
M ^ ^ fr S ® “gossip is being repeated everywhere ”. 

p. 345, 1. 4 from bottom : “ he was here where he would not be.” 
jE & ■fiK jE ^ was at a loss 

p. 367, 1. 7 from bottom : “ he has the cruellest kind of hand.” 
.jjg^jp^j^-^“heisa thorough-paced rascal ”. Mrs. Buck seems 
to have read which means “murderer”. 

p. 358, 1. 6 from bottom : “ happiness and woe are two things to 
which there is no door which any man may seek for himself.” ^ 
jg ^ g .g. Unless the punctuation is at fault, the 

above rendering would mean that happiness and woe are not to be 
caused or averted by any human endeavour, but depend entirely on 
Fate. The real meaning is just the reverse : “ There is no high road 
to happiness or misfortune ; every man brings them on himself.” 
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p. 369, 1. 7 from bottom: iff translated “rice wine lees”, 
is surely preserved ginger ? 

p. 369, 1. 15 : “bow can we go to him ?” 

•ftfe “ why should we not take refuge with him ? ” 

p. 369, 1. 11 from bottom ; “ and as all travellers do they slept at 
night by the way.” {B /L ^ ^ tE ^ ^ The point 

is that they were fugitives from justice, and hence “ they slept dnru^ 
the day when travelling merchants were on the road”. 

p. 383, I. 18 : “ proclaimed in such a month and such a year.” 
5fc fn # 0 • Why not give the reign-period Gking-ho 

(a.d. 1111-18) ? This is one of the few time indications in the story, 
which opens in the reign of Ch6 Tsung (1086-1100). 

p. 388, 1. 16 ; In Bull. 505., vi, p, 63, I discussed the term if; ^ 
and suggested that it must denote a chair protected from the sun by 
an awning. The same term occurs here, and I am glad to note that 
I have the support of Mrs. Buck, who translates it “ a tented sedan ”. 

p. 394, 1. 6 : “ it is easy enough to be here or there.” ^ ^ 

^ “ it is easy for me to manage ”. 

p. 402, 1. 6 : “ if it is told it will bring shame on you.’’ ^ ® 
^ I think this must be the right interpretation of 

g ijg -5^, though I cannot find a parallel case cited in any dictionary. 
In Giles’ Diet., No. 6138, we find : “ to make a show of being 
able to do anything ; to be an impostor ; to put on airs.” And again, 
under No. 2759 : “ to counterfeit a trade-mark or sign ; to wear the 
distinguishing badge of one’s profession.” The last meaning seems 
to come nearest to what is required here: “If the truth is told, 
it will display your shop-sign,” i.e. expose you to the world. 

p. 409, 1. 21 : “I asked you about the plum blossom tea and you 
talk about go-betweens in marriage, — these are two things far apart ! ” 
A note shoidd have been added to explain the pun on and 
which is lost on the English reader. 

p. 412, 1. 17 : “ the two in the beginning of the Han dynasty who 
helped the Emperor to his, throne ” are ^ Sui Ho and ^ 
Jju Chia. In both my editions of the text the former surname is 
wrongly given as j!j. 

p. 421, 1. 4 ; “ (ever since this goodwife was wed to this man) she 
has foDowed him in a hundred ways.” 

■' there has been trouble, she has stuck to him through 

and thin”. 
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p. 426, 1. 19 : “I will do naught but wait for your good heart.” 
^ ^ ^ ^ ‘‘I shall expect a fair niessage.” 

p. 426, 1. 3 from bottom : ^ '^oes not mean “ Son of Yiin ” 

but “ elder brother of [the city of] Yiin [-chou].” 

p. 435, 1. 2 : US is not ” one who pushes the boat”, but 

‘‘ one who avails himself of the boat ”,~a passenger. 

p. 435, 1. 12 from bottom ; ” a kind of bitter white medicine which 
rots the vitals when it is swallowed.” The Chinese is simply ® 
which is arsenic. Why this circumlocution 1 

p. 436, 1. 4 ; “I have taken the first step and the second must 
follow.” 

p, 527, 1. 9 from bottom : ” since I have begun, let me finish.” 
— ^ .-M — ^ ®oth renderings give the correct sense of the 
proverb. Literally, I suppose, the words mean : “ Don’t do one, or 
don’t stop at two.” They are first put into the mouth of the poisoner 
Hsi-m§n Ch'ing, and afterwards, ironically enough, into that of Wu 
Sung who, having avenged his brother’s death, found himself involved 
in a new orgj" of slaughter. The aentimeut is that of Macbeth : 

“ I am in blood 
Stepped in so far that, should I wade no more, 

’Returnin g were as tedious as go o’er.” 
p. 440, 1. 19 ; G, is not the first part of the night before mid- 
night ”, but 9-11 a.m. On p. 471, 1. 13, £ is again wrongly trans- 
lated “ the fourth watch of the night”. 

pp. 444-5 : The account of a eremabion in China is interesting 
in that it tends to justify Marco Polo's constant allusions to that 
practice, which cannot be traced farther back than the Sung dynasty, 
and appears to have died out again by the fifteenth century. 

p. 448, 1. 9 : “ immediately a curse falls upon man.” A. ^ S 
Bf SS ^ “man is subject to -^dcissitudes of fortune”. 

p. 456, 1. 16 from bottom : Si i® earthen cup ” hut 

an ink-slab. 

p. 459, 1. 6 : “ then all the neighbours laughed in deprecation 
of this.” iS IS5 ^ fS I'j ii- This sentence is really 

a continuation of Wu Sung’s speech : “ Worthy neighbours, do not 
make this a subject of ridicule.” 

p. 461, 1. 13 from bottom : ” it was you. who did the wrong first.” 
■f')' JS T " confess ”. 

p. 483, 1. 12 ftom bottom : “ and he would not go, and there were 
voices and shouts everywhere.” 
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^ Tiis again is part of Wu Sung’s speech : “ I haven’t run away. 
What do you come yelling and shouting here for ? ” 

p. 492, 1. 1 : “ if I hatter you at all then am I no proper man.” 

some business 

requiring an oily tongue, then I am not the man for you ! ” 

p. 507, 1. 18 from bottom : — ^ SE is not ” a cart or two ” 
but simply “a cart”. 

p. 509, 1. 14 : "I ought to take up my weapons and follow your 
very footatool.” /h A ^ Jit ^ ® “I ought to hold 

your whip and follow your stirrup,” i.e. be your servant. ^ and ^ 
have been confused — once more owing to identity of sound. 

p. 510, 1. 6 from bottom ; ” now the drinking has some meaning 
to it.” ^ ^ ^ “pour out some wine for this worthy 

man to drink 

p. 511, 1. 20 : “ and who would ask more 1” ^ S A ^ 
“ I oan hardly believe I am on earth ’ ’ (literally, “ how is it like being 
among men ? ”). 

p. 513, 1. 3 from bottom : “ a good beast can be shown mercy and 
it is grateful, but how can one look for gratitude in a man ? ” ^ ^ 
M M ^ ^ ^ living things may be brought to salvation 

except man ”. 

p. 517, 1. 15 from bottom : “ he did not dream that he would be 
seen.” ^ Sc Ki ^ ^ T ‘'ll® no precautions against 
being seen”. 

p. 534, 1. 10 from bottom : “ (rumours came) as thickly as splinters 
of a bamboo when it is bent and broken.” The Chinese is simply 
SI S'! — (the translator seems to have misread ^) : “like 
minute stabs,” or, as we should say, pin-pricka. 

p. 536, I. 2 from bottom : “ I will try and see how it is.” ^ ^ 
^ fjt 4&- — • ® “ let me disguise you 

p. 557, 1. 16 : “ if you had not been a star mighty enough to fill 
the heavens.” ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ "fc “ If by the grace of 

Heaven you had not,” etc. Mrs. Buck again confuses words of the 
same sound, ^ and 4. Her mistakes under this head doubtless 
arise from the oral delivery of her Chinese assistant. Let her recall 
the proverb The eyes are better guides 

than the ears ”. 


Lionel Giles. 
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Twilight in the Foebdiden City. By Sir Eeginald F. Johnston, 
K.C.M.Gr. pp. 486, maps and plates. London: Victor GoUancz, 
Ltd., 1934. 18s. 

Sir Reginald Johnston has been in such close contact with compara- 
tively recent events in China that he cannot be expected to approach 
them without certain prepossessions. It will be evident to the reader 
of these pages that he desires to see the restoration of the “ Dragon 
to his ancestral throne. So long as the reader keeps this in mind the 
fact by no means impairs the historical value of the work, which is 
very great. For no European has moved in such close familiarity 
with the chief personages of the late regime, and he is consequently 
able to put forward judgments of character which may sometimes be 
unfair, but which are always based on much more than mere 
hearsay, while his partisanship is entirely free from the disingenuous 
character of that of many Chinese political writers. 

In 1888 edicts were issued annouacing the forthcoming marriage 
of the Emperor Kuang Hsii and the resignation by the dowager- 
empress, Tz‘G Hsi, of the functions of government. In the folloiving 
year the marriage took place and the emperor, then nineteen years 
old, “ assumed the imperial duties and preic^atives.” But since in 
the traditional Chinese code of ethics filial piety is the fundamental 
virtue, “ the position of the dowager-empress after her retirement was 
superior . . . not only in practice but in theory, to that of the 
emperor.” When, therefore, Kuang Hsii and the reformer, K'ang 
Yu-wei, embarked upon the “ famous hundred days’ of helter-skelter 
reform” (the phrase is Sir Reginald’s), the emperor was “ by no means 
oblivious of the mapitude of the forces against which he and K‘ai^ 
Yu-wei had to struggle They had to choose between “ rushing the 
reform decrees through as quickly as possible ” and thereby arousing 
the dowager-empress to act, as admittedly she had a right to do, 
“as a constitutional check on ‘hasty legislation’,” and introducing 
them by gradual stages and so giving their opponents time to 
consolidate and organize against them. But, “on the whole,” says 
Sir Reginald, “ she seemed willing to allow the routine business of 
the State to be transected by the emperor and his counsellors without 
reference to her,” nor does he cite any serious instance of her inter- 
ference in public affairs between her retirement in 1889 and the 
moment when, in 1898, she was warned that the emperor was plotting 
against her with Yiian Shih-k‘ai. MTien “ wildly exaggerated reports 
reached her of what the emperor and his gang of reformers intended 
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to do witli her ” she acted promptly, and with a vigour which, had he 
been capable of it, might well have made Kuang Hsii master in his 
own house. Reading Sir Reginald’s story, one feels that the blame for 
the collapse of the reform movement must have lain with the emperor 
himself as well as with the empress-dowager and Yiian Shih-k‘ai, 
whose motives for betraying the plot to isolate Tz‘5 Hsi must be 
largely a matter of speculation. “ Intelligent, patriotic and earnest ” 
the emperor may well have been, but be had not the qualities which 
impel devotion, and throughout his career he showed a conspicuous 
lack of the boldness which, whatever her crimes and weaknesses, 
generally characterized the dowager-empress. Filial piety may be 
a cloak for timidity, and Kuang Hsii’s submissiveness was of the kind 
that makes a vindictive woman more vindictive because she despises 
her victim. For ten years he supported the cruel humiliations to which 
he was subjected and from which, according to the Chinese code, it 
would have become him to have freed himself by suicide. It cannot 
be denied that the unfortunate Kuang Hsii was the victim of a 
capricious and ruthless woman and of the traditional Chinese ethical 
system, but neither can it be denied that the dowager-empress was 
a stronger character and a more vigorous ruler, and the lower one’s 
estimate of her capacity and government, the less admirable and 
effective does Euang Hsii by comparison appear. 

Sir Reginald’s indictment of Yuan Shih-k‘ai is even more sweeping 
than his bitter denunciation of Ts'ii Hsi. The betrayal of Kuang Hsii 
and the reformers in 1898, and the relation in which he stood to T'ang 
Shao-i are not in themselves sufficient evidencse of his responsibility 
fox T'ang’s declaration of conversion to republican principles and 
consequent resignation of his position as imperial delegate at the 
Shanghai Conference in 1912. Yiian was ambitious and self-seeking, 
but in this instance Ms want of loyalty is not proven, while T'ang’s 
very evidently is, yet for Mm Sir Reginald has no word of 
condemnation. 

In general the causes which bring about the fall of Chinese dynasties 
tend to reoux. Briefiy they may be summed up as pressure from 
without, internal dissension, economic distress, and official corruption. 
In the chapters entitled “ The Manchu Court in Twilight ” and “ The 
Imperial Household Department ” Sir Reginald makes it abundantly 
dear that “tbe most serious factor of all had been the gradual 
tightening of the stranglehold of the Imperial Household Department 
or Nei Wu Fu, wMch he likens to “ a vampire draining the life-blood 
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of the dynasty The extent of the powers of the Nei ir ii Fu has been 
little appreciated in the West. Nob only- did it control all imperial 
properties and treasures and the affairs of the palace — both generally 
by virtue of its authority and in particular through its servants, the 
eunuchs — but it was also, in fact if not in name, one of the great 
departments of State, and the organ through which the emperor 
transacted husiness with the other departments. Its power and 
influence, says Sir Reginald, “ extended to the great world of politics 
and contributed to the notorious corruption of Chinese public life.” 
Not can the fact that traditional methods and individual incompetence 
were partly responsible for its corruption lessen the disastrous influence 
of the Nei Wu Fxi upon the fortunes of the declining Manchu house. 
“ He who rides a tiger cannot dismount ” the Chinese proverb says. 
Sir Reginald’s self-imposed task of riding tliis tiger was attended by 
a remarkable degree of success and he is to be congratulated on 
ha\’ing disproved the proverb by dismounting in safety. How far 
the adventurous journey might have proceeded will never be known. 
On the arrival of General Feng Yu-hsiang in Peking in November, 1924, 
the Manchu court passed from twilight to a long night of darkness ; 
the “dragon-throne” was empty, and its attendant “tiger” 
disappeared. 

Sir Reginald's relations with hi.s imperial pupil reflect in fullest 
measure those possible contacts and fundamental harmonies between 
the cultures of the West and of China which many have realized 
who have been fortunate enough to find friends among the Chinese. 
Weare glad to learn thatthe book is sellingwellin China ; itmayprove 
salutary for young Chinese to see their country through the eyes of 
a writer at once sympathetic to China and critical of the Republic. 

B. B. 


The Chinese, Their History and Culture. By Kenneth Scott 
Latousette. 2 vols. London : Macmillan, 1934. 30s. 

Dr. K. S- Latourette, who is Professor of Missions and Oriental 
History at Yale, is best known to students of Chinese through bis 
excellent book, A Ristory of Christian Missions in Chitia (S.P.C.K., 
1929). The present work is an outline of China’s history, culture, 
and present problems. “ Not since the last revision of Samuel Wells 
Williams’ The Middle Kingdom” says Professor Latourette in his 
Preface, “ have we had in a European language a satisfactory, large, 
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comprelensive book on China and the Chinese.” He theiefore essays 
to “ picture afresh the Chinese, their history and civilfration, bringing 
into its composition all our knowledge concerning them, both old 
and new,” As a background he first sketches in — perhaps a little 
too lightly — ^the geography and natural resources of the country. 
This is follow^ by a summary, comprising the remainder of Vol. i, 
of the history of China from the beginning to the present day. The 
second volume opens with a chapter on population, followed by others 
on government, economic life and organization, religion, social life, 
art and language, literature and education. To each chapter is appended 
a critical bibliography, including not only books, but also the more 
important articles scattered throughout the numerous journals devoted 
to Chinese studies both in European languages and in Chinese, and 
a certain number of standard Chinese works. As the book is avowedly 
a survey, intended for college and university courses on China, 
for the general reader, and for travellers or foreign residents in China, 
the author, justifiably if regrettably, has dispensed with footnotes. 

Professor Latourette has succeeded in being brief without 
sacrificing essentials ; for example, he summarizes in five pages 
without senous omission all the evidence and theories regarding the 
origins of the Chinese people. To achieve this end he has introduced 
as few names as possible, and if his book is thus made less valuable 
as a work of reference, he may yet justly claim to have included “ the 
minimum which all who seek to be familiar with the main features 
of the history and culture of the Chinese must know”. The historical 
section displays two special features : the author’s narrative of the 
history of China’s contact with the West is marked by a greater 
degree of detachment than most recent books which deal with the 
political relations of China with other countries ; and by reducing 
by half the space usually devoted to the history of the Manchus 
and the Republic he has been able to present the early history of 
China in truer perspective. 

In many of the fields which a book of this kind must seek to cover 
specialized monographs are not yet available, and the author must 
sometimes take refuge in generalization. As a consequence, although 
the material is up to date and the presentation of it impartial, a certain 
unevenness of quality is perhaps inevitable. Di. Latourette, having 
made a special study of Christian missions in China, writes with 
authority on Religion, and has much that is of interest to say about 
the causes of the feilures and successes of imported faiths. On the 
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subject of the trends of modem Education, on the other hand, though 
the bibliography suggests that he is acquainted ^th the best books and 
recent publications on the subject, he \vTites as though on less familiar 
ground. None the less, as a summarj' and interpretation of 
our kuo'wledge of China and the Chinese at present these volumes 
are to be recommended, and even when, as the author modestly 
foresees, our advancing knowledge shall cause it to be superseded 
as it now supersedes its model, it will be remembered, as The Middle 
Kingdom is remembered, as a milestone in that advance. 

E, E, 


China’s Geographic Foukd-ations ; A Survey of the Land and its 
People. By George Babcock Cressey. pp. xvii t- 436, 1 map. 
New York and Loudon ; McGraw-Hill Book Company, loc., 1934. 
24s. 

Geography, or rather topography, is one of China's oldest sciences. 
The geographic details given in the Tribute of Yii {Yu kung) in the 
Book of History {Shu eking) are probably the earliest existing records, 
and from the Chou RUnal {Chou li) it appears that a well-staffed 
department of geography was maintained during the Chou dynasty 
(c. 1150-250 B.C.). In addition to the section devoted to geography 
in the various dynastic histories, there exists in China a remarkable 
and comprehensive series of sj’stematic topographical works, some 
relating to the provinces, departments, districts, and cities of the 
empire, and others to the countries beyond the borders. But in spite 
of this mass of material, the social history of the Chinese people has 
yet to he written in full, and the relation of geography to society has 
remained unexplained by Chinese ■writers. It is a problem which 
has interested Western scientists, and to the solution of which 
Dr. Cressey has devoted ten years of travel and research. In 1923 he 
was appointed geologist in the University of Shanghai, and during 
the next six years he visited twenty-three of the twenty-eight 
provinces of China, travelling some 30,000 miles in the course of his 
researches. 

It has been pointed out that in China, perhaps to a greater extent 
than is usual elsewhere, the people belong to the soil. Dr. Cressey’s 
view is that there “ so deeply is man rooted iu the earth that there 
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is but one all-inclusive unity — ^not man and nature as separate 
phenomena but a single organic whole This belief in the essential 
unity of the land and the people gives us the key to the author’s 
treatment of his subject. His object is “to interpret the earth 
in terms of human use”, for he maintains, rightly, that “where 
people live so close to nature as in China, an appreciation of geography 
is fundamental in understanding human affairs”. Hismethod, there- 
fore, is to present the Chinese landscape as a background for human 
activities, and to show how man and his environment have succeeded in 
modifying each other. 

In spite of her natural resources China is an agricultural rather 
than an industrial coimtry; over-population has always made the 
problem of food-supply immediate and acute, with the result that 
every available patch of ground is cultivated to capacity. Side by 
side with agricultural communities of almost primitive simplicity 
are large areas which are being completely transformed by amazing 
economic developments. The westernization of specific districts is, 
however, a modem phase of the problem which faces present-day 
China. The fundamental obstacle to national unity is presented by 
natural as well as economic and cultural contrasts. 

China caimot be thought of only in terms of artificial political 
divisions ; and geographical differences are not even covered by the 
division into north and south, though Mr. Huntington ^ would seem 
bo be right in his belief that “ the curious anomaly of a progressive 
South and a conservative North” is at least partially explained by 
a process of “ natural selection through over-population, famine, and 
migration Dr. Cressey’s regional units, based upon the consideration 
of such factors as topography, climate, and language, are therefore, 
1, the North China plain; 2, the loess highlands; 3, the mountains 
of Shantung, Liaotung, and Jehol ; 4, the Manchurian plain ; 5, the 
mountains of eastern Manchuria ; 6, the Khingan mountains ; 7, the 
Central Asiatic steppes and deserts ; 8, the central mountain belt ; 9, 
the Yangtze plain ; 10, theEedEiver basin ofSzechwan; 11, the south 
Yangtze hills ; 12, the south-eastern coast ; 13, the hOls of Liagkuang ; 
14. the south-western table-land ; and 15, the Tibetan borderland. 
In each of these areas natural characteristics, the political background, 
and the consideration of future possibilities are made to form a setting 
for the human panorama, and perhaps the best feature of this valuable 
addition to our knowledge of China is that the reader is enabled to 
‘ L. Ellsworth Huntington, Tht Character of Sacee (New York; 1924). 
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share to a remarkable degree the author's luiderstaudiag of the life 
and outlook of the Chinese peasantr}’. 

The usefulness of the book is enhanced by a considerable 
bibliography and its attractiveness by many excellent photographs. 

E. E, 


The Mind OF China. By Edwin C.Baevey. pp. x{1) -f 321. Yale 
"University Press, 19.33. 18s. 6f?. 

The mind of a people as static-seeming as the Chinese is probably 
best approached historically. By following the sequence of events it 
is possible to trace the advance of thought produced by social and 
political changes. 

During the Han period officials were appointed to gather and set 
on record the tales common among the people. This practice, the 
origin of which is referred by tradition to Confucius’ declaration that 
even in the meanest ways there may be something worthy of attention, 
was probably a variant of the stUl more ancient custom of collecting 
and storing in the archives the folk-songs of the States, some of which 
have come down to us in the Book oj Poetry (Sliik eking). Unfortunately, 
though there remain some valuable sources of material, such as 
the Elsies oj Ch‘u (Ch‘u tz‘u) and the Hill and River Classic (Shan 
hai ching), none of the early collections of prose tales survives. Having 
no new beliefs to propound, Confucius maintained an unbroken 
silence upon the subject of spiritual beings, and his school developed 
a literary tradition which had no room for popular animistic stories. 
But in the course of the centuries between the fall of the Han 
empire in a.d. 220 and the establishment of the Sui dynasty in 581 
their attitude changed. During that time Buddhism spread through 
the entire country until, as the history records, nine out of every ten 
families were Buddhists. The impetus given to folk-tales by the 
growing influence of the foreign faith is clear. They formed the most 
effective propaganda that could have been devised, and increased 
steadily in number, while Buddhist activity in this direction roused 
a strong spirit of rivalry both among Taoist writers and in. Confucian 
scholars also. A definitely religious element thus often entered into 
the tales, the spontaneous character of which was further modified 
as they were constructed with a purpose. This rational development 
ceased only when the scholars of the Sung dynasty, exploring all the 
lore and teaching of the three schools, evolved the philosophy regarding 
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man and his environment which served China nntil the introduction 
of western scientific thought and material culture. Nor should it 
be forgotten that during the centuries in quration (without doubt one 
of the most formative periods in the whole of Chinese history) the 
infusion and absorption of new ethnical elements and a variety of 
other influences, political as well as cultural, must have effected both 
speculative thought and popular folk-tales. Neglect of this evolutionary 
aspect of Chinese beliefe perhaps forms the principal defect of 
Mr. Harvey's volume. 

The work of De Groot, Wieger, Dox4, and others had already made 
us familiar with many tales of the supernatural and the beliefs under- 
lying them ; but such works are not readily accessible, and Mr. Harvey 
has therefore done a real service to the student of folk-lore as well as 
to the general reader in producing this interesting study. Although 
the stories of which the book is foil are lately drawn from translations 
and not from original sources, they have been admirably selected for 
the author’s purpose, and his own. observation of Chinese institutions 
enables him to present to his readers a remarkable picture of a people 
whose lives still revolve round the central idea that everything is 
“ spirit-indwelt” and who, in times of emergency, still have recourse 
to “ any and every help available — Buddhist and Taoist priests, the 
souls of their ancestors, necromancers, fortune-tellers, and sorcerers 

From the point of view of social science the book is yet another 
proof of the solidarity of the human race. The author starts with the 
conviction that the reactions of the Chinese to life are not only 
“susceptible of analysis and understanding” but are fundamentally 
the same as those of other peoples, the likeness becoming more apparent 
as the analysis becomes more “objective”. He cites the over- 
emphasis of the religious element among the Chinese as an example 
of the way in which the “ life-pattern ” may be distorted by inability 
to maintain a balance between its constituent elements. The reason 
for this, we believe, is apparent. Environment is threefold — ^naturals 
social, and spiritual ; the special environment of a people may result 
in emphasis upon a special phase, and the greater the problems 
presented by the first two, the more complicated is the process of 
adaptation to the third phase likely to prove. Pressure may be relieved 
as more rational explanations of natural phenomena are sought and 
found, but among the Chinese animism remained a basic element of 
speculative thought until modem times, thus exaggerating the 
difficulty of adaptation to an unusual degree. Many examples are 
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cited wMch support this theory, and in our opinion these form the 
chief contribution of the hook to a further understanding of the 
“ mind of China Though Mr. Harvey does not seek beyond reactions 
to “life-conditions” for his explanations, modes of thought are the 
result, not of the environment only, but also of the essential qualities 
of the minds reacting to it. Perhaps our knowledge of Chinese origins 
is as yet too vague to allow of any detailed study along these lines, 
hut they suggest an interesting field for speculation. 

Mr. Harvey’s romanization of Chinese characters does not, as stated 
in the Preface to the book, conform to the Wade system. But though 
his use of words such as tao-Vai or yatnen, even if only in citations, 
without translation or explanation may prove discouraging to the 
general reader, his practice of using the Chinese terms to distinguish 
the various phases of the soul and other similar devices which avoid 
confusion are helpful to the student and must therefore be 
commended. E. E. 


Riddles OP THE Gobi Desert. By Sven Hedin. Translated from the 
Swedish by Elizabeth Sprigo and Claude Napier, pp. x 
-}- 382, 24 plates, 1 map. Routledge, 1933. 18s. 

Tents in Mongolia (Yabonah). Adventures and Experiences among 
the Nomads of Central Asia. By Henning Haslund. Translated 
from the Swedish by Elizabeth Sprigg and Cl.aude Napier. 
pp. xvi + 366. London : Kegan Paul, 1934. 15s. 

Children of the Yellow Earth. Studies in Prehistoric China. 
By J. Gunnar Akdersson. Translated from the Swedish by 
Dr. E. Classen, pp. xxi -l- 345. London; Kegan Paul, 1934. 
25s. 

Here are three widely different hooks on Asia, two written by 
Swedes and one — Tents in Mongolia — by a Dane. If there is one 
fact that emerges from the reading of them it is that the suspicion 
existing between China and the Soviets makes, and will for a long 
time make, exploration and scientific investigation in those territories 
which lie between them virtually impossible. The only one of the 
three who reports success in his undertakings is Dr. Andersson, 
who was in the employ of the Chinese Government and was working on 
Chinese territory. 

Dr. Sven Hedin’s book is frankly disappointing. It is the sequel 
to his earlier work — Across the Gobi Desert — on his Gobi expeditions, 
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and was to have embodied the discoveries and scientific results at 
which he did little more than hint in the earlier volume. But difficulties 
(political for the most part) beset the expedition from the time at 
which this new record begins in 1928, and so hampered the operations 
of his field-workers that in spite of the inclusion of digests of reports 
of a number of Dr. Hedin’s assistants in the field, the reader is left 
with the impression that the story which was promised in this volimie 
has yet to be told. 

This is probably tnie. Dr. Pei’s discovery of an almost entire 
human cranium claimed to be earlier than any previously found ; 
the meteorological observations and records of Dr. Haude and Major 
Zimmermann ; Dr. Norm’s geological work in Eastern Turkestan — 
of these and other branches of the expedition’s work we must surely 
hear further. But even if we cannot admit the literary value of this 
popular account of Dr. Hedin’s most recent activities our admiration 
is due to the man who could command the devotion and untiring 
labour of such a team. 

Three times in Dr. Hedin’s book a brief reference occurs to the 
name of Lieutenant Haslund. The story of bow this young Danish 
officer came to be in Asia and to join the Hedin expedition is worth 
telling and is worthily told by himself in TerUs in Mongolia, a 
vivid tale of an attempt to found a Danish farming colony in the 
heart of Mongolia. 

Towards the end of the World War, an eminent Danish doctor, 
C. E. Krebs, was labouring to alleviate the distrera in the war prisons 
in Siberia. When the Bolsheviks reached Irkutsk he bought a horse 
and rode, alone and by compass, “tiU he reached remote Peking.” 
On his way he passed through Bulgun Tal, the Sable Plateau, “ lovelier 
than anything he had seen,” which lies southwards from Lake Bailral, 
and to the extreme east of Urianhai, that “ lordless land ” “ dreaming 
care-free within its encircling alps ’ ’ , which, by an odd chance, had been 
included within the boundary-lines of neither Russia nor Chins. 
He had so. much to teU about the “ gold and asbestos and other things 
awaiting men who would come and take possession of it ”, and so 
much interest was aroused in Denmark, that it was decided that six 
men, with Dr. Krebs as leader, should form a first expedition with the 
object of investigating the possibilities for an eventual colonization 
of the region by several thousand Danish agriculturalists whose farms 
in Siberia had been confiscated by the Bolsheviks. 

After several years devoted to preparation and special training, 
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the expedition set out, not bj- the short route through Russia {the 
Soviet had refused them transit) but by way of Suez, Peking, and 
Kalgan. There the serious business of travel began, and it ^eas not 
until one hundred and twenty-seven daj's after their heavy ox-catavau 
had passed through the gate of the Great Wall of China out into the 
desert that they planted their sun-bleached, wind-tom Danish flag " 
in Bulgun Tal. 

For more than two years they worked, founding a farm for corn, 
horse and cattle breeding, building up a trade in furs, and investigating 
the district’s mineral resources. But the long arm of the Soriet Revolu- 
tion reached even to Bulgun Tal. In 1926 a conference with the 
authorities resulted in permission being granted to work there for 
twelve years, with no guarantee thereafter. Conditions were becoming 
increasingly impossible ; immigration into Mongolia was regarded 
with aversion; and so it came about that ‘'the members of the 
expedition were scattered before all the winds”, only the dauntless 
leader remaining in Bulgun Tal. 

The adventures and experiences of the pioneers are vividly described 
in this rinoere and lively book from the moment the idea was first 
mooted until they parted regretfully. The author describes himself 
as the son of one “ who understood the {esthetic value of ail that is 
primeval, and unspoilt”, and the cousin of a companion of Stanley 
ill Africa. He combines in himself the spirit of both. The most 
thrilling adventures are not the visit of the beautiful robber 
princess, the perils of the desert, the mad ride of fourteen 
consecutive hours on the wild horse, Hao, nor even the horrors of 
a Soviet prison. The author “ took to Mongolia like a duck to water ” 
and won his way into many Mongol tents. “ Every night I slept 
in a new camp and in the evenings I sat by hospitable hearths and 
listened attentively” — to hunters’ tales; to the plaintive melodies 
(many of which are reproduced in the book) which “ rose and fell 
like the flames upon the hearth ” ; to stories of Soviet atrocities ; 
to the “ rapid unintelligible cantrips ” of the sorcerer who, “laying 
a sheep’s shoulder-blade in the fire and then interpreting the cracks 
made by the heat, after long meditation and repetition of mystic 
formulas, can divine.” The author was adopted as the father of 
a Mongol boy to save it from the influence of evil spirits, and he 
witnessed the mystical warfare between a Shaman and the spirits 
in the body of a sick man. Tents in Mongolia is the work of a man 
who not only resided, but lived, among the Mongols. 

VOl. TTI. PABT 3. 
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Tlie book is profusely illustrated, and tie translation reads smoothly 
and well. 

Serious students of tie pre-history of China who have read 
Dr. Andersson’s earlier monographs may find this volume too light 
for their taste. It must be difficult to write a popular book on palffion- 
tology, geology, and archaeology, butlh. Anderssonias succeeded. His 
method is to combine des(jription with scientific data. He conducts 
his readers on imaginary journeys to various parts of China and 
then paints for them the China that must have been. No one could 
do it better. A colliery engineer in Sweden, Dr. Andeisson was trans- 
ported to the East to become Mining Adviser to the Chinese Govern- 
ment. The chance finding upon the desk of a friend of a small piece 
of stromatolitic ore added to his task of surveying the coairfields and 
ore resources of China a zeal for collecting fossils and aichseological 
material. In Children of the Yellow Earth he takes his readers into the 
prehistoric swamp forests at the period when the flora of the world 
had not yet been differentiated ; he shows them the giant saurians 
and the first mammals ; discourses of dragons and dragon-bones, 
long used by the Chinese as medicine. Next he relates the story of the 
discovery and investigation of the cave which yielded the Peking 
man ; be leads his readers into the Ordos desert in search of Pleistocene 
man ; he discovers the first traces of prehistoric villages, a cave 
which he believes to be a cannibalistic sanctuary, and no fewer than 
forty sites of the Yang Shao age, which “ stands out as a rich and 
brilliant episode not only against the genuine Neohfchic age . . . 
hut also against succeeding ages ”. Dming the age of the Yang Shao 
civilization, he tells us, “ the country teems with busy cultivators 
of tbe soil, living together in large villages.” Interest centres in its 
painted pottery, and Dr. Andeisson devotes considerable space to 
an analysis of the symbolism of the designs with which it is decorated. 

Only Dr. Andeisson could have written this record of his researches 
for only he knew all the detaib. He writes with an enthusiasm which 
is communicated to his readers, and this personally conducted tour 
of prehistoric China is a great success. The numerous illustrations 
fulfil their purpose and the translator has served his author well. 

E, E. 
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Son of Heaven. A Biograph}’ of Li SMIi-min, Founder of the T^ang 
Dynasty. By C. P. Fitzgerald, pp. ix (6) — 232. Cambridge 
University Press, 1933. 12s. Gd. 

Between the fall of the deser\'edly illustrious Han dyuasty early 
in the third century of the Christian era and the establishing of the 
no less illustrious T'ang d}'nasty through the energy and statesmanship 
of Li Shih-min in a.d. 618 lie three centuries as remarkable in their 
way as any in the history of China. Though marked by constant 
dissension and disruption they form, none the less, an era of surprising 
development. The north was overrun by barbarians, and only a 
remnant of a Chinese empire remained, with its capital removed to 
the south. The invaders, however, were slowly absorbed into, and 
became part of the conquered race and the infusion of new elements 
served to reinvigorate the Chinese people. Perhaps to the same cause 
may be traced a growing self-consciousness in the people which is 
evidenced in many directions, such as the spread of popular tales, 
popular interest in religion, and increasing attempts at crude but 
unmistakable dramatic representation. 

The glory of the T'ang dynasty was merely the fruit of this long 
preparatory period. Nor was it the fiist-fniit. The empire was reunited, 
not by the house of T'ang but by the Sui emperors who, had they been 
more capable and less luxurious, might have carried into effect the 
excellent projects which they initiated. But after its first effort the 
house of Sui deteriorated rapidly and it was left to the T'ang founders, 
father and son, and in particular to Li Shih-min, the son of a Tartar 
mother, to push to its conclusion the reunion of the empire, to 
reorganize the administration, and to build up an efficient fighting force. 
Not the least commendable feature of Mr. Fitzgerald's interesting 
biography of Li Shih-min is due to the fact that his own interest in the 
subject of his book has enabled him to draw for his readers something 
more than a line portrait ; he has succeeded in making of him a real 
person, a warrior-statesman honoured by his countrjTnen even to the 
present day for concrete and intelligible reasons. Great soldier and 
efficient administrator as he was, it is no less on account of the generous 
humanity of his nature that he is exalted by the Chinese. His pacifica- 
tion of the empire inaugurated an era of prosperity which exceeded 
anything that had existed for centuries. But pacification was not 
merely a matter of subduing the enemies of his house in China and 
the enemies of China outside. By his generous treatment of friends 
and enemies he won for himself a place in xhe hearts of the people 
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SO warm aad a reputation so great ttat his father, the first emperor 
of the new dynasty, soon abdicated and left the country in the capable 
hands of bis son. 

Although he scorned the intrigue with which the Chinese court 
was inevitably and invariably seamed, Li Shih-min was a capable 
diplomatist. He made friends with the invading tribes of Central 
Asia, buying immunity until such time as he had reformed the army 
and turned the undisciplined hordes which for generations had 
comprised the Chinese forces into an efficient fighting machine. By 
his zeal as well as by his sltiU and courage, he so encouraged his officers 
that with their co-operation before long he had trained bodies of troops 
with whom he himself marched to subdue the tribes beyond the 
borders. Although the series of campaigns thus inaugurated lasted 
throughout his life, and though the oi^anizing of his growing empire 
occupied him for some years, peace and not aggrandizement was his 
aim. Curbing his ambition, ho devoted himself next to improving 
internal conditions, and was able to give to the Chinese people instead 
of wild disorder, peace, unity, and good government. 

Mr. !Fitzgerald has rendered a service to students of Chiuese history 
and earned for himself a place among sinologues. Moreover he offers 
to the general reader a volume which is of considerable interest. To 
say that we could wish that he had devoted more space to the adminis- 
trative side of Li Shib-min’s career is not to cavil at that which he has 
given us. The maps which accompany the text are clear and adequate, 
and the book is attractively illustrated by reproductions of three 
of the six bas-rehefs of Li Shih-min’s famous chargers. 

E. E. 


How Chinese Families Live in Peking. By Sidney D. Gamble. 

Funk &, Wagnalls. S3. 

Mr. Gamble, who is Research Secretary of the National Counoil 
of Youi^ Men’s Ciiristian Associations, and the author of Peking, 
a Social Survey, has here carried a step farther his inquiries into the 
life of all classes in Peking. This time he has given to students of 
."social science and economics a detailed analj^sis of the household 
accounts of some hundred Chinese families, whose income and expendi- 
ture were carefully recorded for a year under the supervision of his 
assistants in the field. Primarily the book will appeal to those concerned 
with the study of social problems and national reconstruction in China, 
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but it is not without interest to sociologists elsewhere. Standards 
of living in various countries can be compared only with tlie aid of 
such studies as this, the first of its Irind to be made for any part of 
China. Although the author devotes most of his space to itemized 
budgets, diagrams, figures, and facts which will not interest the general 
reader, no one could read the boob through without gaining an insight 
into the daily life of the Chinese and an admiration for their amazing 
thrift and the serenity with which they maintain existence upon 
a pittance which, in the group with the lowest incomes, allows onlj' 
8 cents silver per day per person for food. 

In addition to the diagrams the book contains a number of illustra- 
tions, including some interesting ones relating to weddings and funerals, 
the chapter on which rviD be new to manv of 3Ir. Gamble’s readers. 

E. E. 


The House of Exile. By Noba Walu. London: The Cresset 
Press, Ltd., 1933. 16s. 

Mrs. Wain’s novel was favourably reviewed in China. By some 
upon whose judgment of such books the general reader both there 
and in this country relies it was even received as genuine auto- 
biography. Mrs. Pearl Buck acclaimed it — “ Undoubtedly one of the 
most delightful books of personal experience that has yet been 
written about China. Its authenticity is beyond question." 

In a brief foreword the authoress states that the purpose of the 
book is “ just to tell of everyday life in a Chinese family In order 
to give to the telling the real true-story atmo^here she has admitted 
herself as a daughter of the house, “ wearing Chiuese dress and learning 
the language,” into the “ walled courts ” of a Chinese "mandarin ' 
family. Here, in the “House of Exile”, the Lin family has dwelt 
for thirty-five generations. [Oxford Dictionary : A generation is 
usually computed at thirty years.) The parent stock, which still 
survives, had been established in Canton for one hundred and four 
generations previous to the removal to the “ House of Exile This 
generous allowance of one hundred and thirty-nine generations of 
ancestors means that the Lin family was living in Canton, 
and apparently keeping records of the family history, not otJt two 
thousand or more years before Canton existed but also some five 
centuries before the time to which archaologists assign the inscribed 
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bones of the Yin dynasty, which have come to light only within 
the present generation. 

As a fairy-tale the book may be allowed the adj eotive ‘ ‘ delightful ’ ’ ; 
as a book of personal experience it is impossible ; as an interpretation 
of China and the Chinese it is out of touch with reality. Mrs. Wain, 
herself the daughter of a Philadelphia Quaker family, has made 
converts, linguistioally speaking, of the entire Lin clan, who use 
“ thee ” and “ thou ” as to the m anner bom, 

We need not go further. A score of errors in history, language, 
literature and customs leap to the eye when one begins to analyse. 
Fanciful interpretations of this kind, far from “humanising” the 
Chinese and making of him a man and a brother, have the contrary 
effect. . . . 

“ Of his bones are coral made ; 

Those are pearls which were his eyes : 

Nothing of him that doth fade, 

But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange.” 

E. E. 


The Structural Prusciples of the Chinese Language ; An Intro- 
duction to the Spoken Langu^e (Northern Pekinese Dialect). 
By J. Mullie. Translated from the Flemish by A. Omee 
Versichel.. VoI. I. pp. xxxiii -j- 566. Peiping, 1932. £1 12s. 6d. 

This book forms the first part of the fifth work to appear in the 
series known as the Collection Internationale ie MonograpMes 
JAnguisliques. English studente of to-day are fortunate ; their seniors 
possessed few text-books on the Chinese language, and tTmr pre- 
decessors none at all. The only difficulty now is to decide which of 
the many manuals available is best suited to the individual student’s 
purpose. But, until the appearance of the present volume, the case 
of Flemish and Dutch missionaries working in the province of Jehol 
in North China was different. They possessed no handbook of Chinese 
written in their own language, but had to rely on French or English 
manuals. Not only is Chinese best studied in the mother-tongue of 
the student, but textbooks of Chinese written for one region often 
contain expressions, grammatical forms, tones, and pronunciations 
seldom used elsewhere, and the beginner may be puzzled to account 
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for ttese differences. It must, therefore, have been to an appreciative 
group of students of Chinese that the original version of Dr. llullie’s 
book was presented. 

As regards the English version the reTOwers opinion is sharply 
divided. The existence of a comparatively large number of textbooks 
does not mean that there is no room for others, and the present work 
has many excellent features. But it has also certain defects, amongst 
which we may cite the introduction of a system of tone-marking 
unsuitable to English students, an unduly extensive collection of 
unconnected and often oddly assorted sentences or “ texts ” as they 
are called in the book, and the use of terms such as “ determinative 
accusatiTe ”, “prohibitive mood”, “converbs,” and others foreign 
to English grammar. 

On the credit side there is a preface comprising thirty-two pages 
of useful material for reference, a good chapter on the phonetics of 
the Pekinese dialect, and a general outline of the structure of the 
language designed to allow a wide choice of examples throughout 
the remaining part of the book, which consists of a detailed study 
of the ground covered by the “ Outline ”, 

The work of the translator has been well done on the whole ; 
though errors of various kinds are fairly frequent they do not as a rule 
obscure the author's meaning. The recuiiing use of the word “ nath"e ” 
instead of “ Chinese ”, however, is displeasing to English as weE as 
Chinese ears, even though the sympathetic attitude displayed to 
Chinese ideas and ideals leaves no doubt that its empiojTnent is not 
intended to convey a suggestion of Western superiority. 

In view of the fact that a second volume, the contents of which 
are \mdeelared in Vol. i, has yet to appear, it is perhaps premature 
to commit oneself to a final judgment of Dr. llullie’s book, but he 
is to be congratulated upon the way in which he has endeavoured 
to expound the structure of the spoken language without rigidly 
forcing it into the mould of an alien grammar. 


E. Edwards, 
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Die LAKoaEDicHTE Yakamochi’s aus dem Mantoshu in Text 
UND tlEERSETZirNG MIT BaLAUTEauNOEK. I : Einleitung und 
Naga-Uta Buoh III, VIII, XVII, XVIII. Von Eduasd 
Emmebice Elorenz. Sonderdruck aus Asia Major, Vol. VIII, 
fasc. 4. X 6^, pp. 163. Leipzig, 1933. RM. 11. 

A precocious youth, who at the age of fifteen uttered “ When 
I look up at the crescent moon, Oh how it reminds me of the arched 
brows of a person at whom I but glanced ” (Man-y5, 995), proved 
himself one of the most distinguished poets of the eighth century. His 
name is Otomo-no-Yakamochi. As a son of that brilliant poet Otomo- 
no-Tabito and being cared for by his aimt Sakanoe-no-Iratsume 
who herself was a poetess of fame, Yakamochi studied the works of 
the celebrated poets Kakiuomoto-no-Hitomaio, Yamanoe-no-Okma, 
and Yamabe-no-Akahito. Little wonder then that we should find 
in the Man-yo-shu more than 470 poems composed by him during 
27 years, from a.d. 733 to 759. But after his smgular retirement from 
the literary circle at the early age of 41 he devoted himself diligently 
to his duties as a government official until death claimed him in 
A.D. 785 when he was 67 years old. It must, however, be remembered 
that during the latter part of his life he brought the Maa-y5-shu 
somewhat into the present form of twenty books. 

Some of Yakamochi’s poems have recently been rendered into 
English by Dr. J. L. Pierson (Man-y64u, Book iii), who a few years 
ago embarked on the laborious work of translating the whole of the 
Man-yo-shu. When this is completed the Western student of Japanese 
literatuie will be able to appreciate all the poems which Yakamochi 
composed. Meanwhile Dr. E. M. Floienz has given us a translitera- 
tion and a verse-for-verse translation of Yakamochi’s Choka, or “ long 
poems,” in the Asia Major, vp\. viii,fasc. 4, and vol. ix,fasc. 1, 1933. 
The book under review is the first half of this work. 

In the introduction Di. Floienz outlines the life of the poet 
(pp. 6-15). This is followed by a detailed account of Yakamocbi’s 
long poems under the headings ; (1) Natuigediohte, (2) Elegien, (3) 
Vermiscbtes, (4) Liebesgedichte, (6) Gienzwachterlieder, (6) Rceis- 
gesange fiber dp Ruhm des Ohtomo-Geschleohtes, and (7) Preislieder 
fiber die Herrlichkeit der kaiseriichen Palaste (pp. 15-32). Then the 
translator discusses the influence of the works of the earlier poets and 
of Chinese literatuieontheliterarystyle and phraseology of Yakamochi 
(pp. 33—41). Lastly we find an explanation of the Makura-kotoba 
which occur in the poems translated (pp. 41-5). 
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Like Dr. Pierson the present translator hasniaiiilv followed Kamocbi- 
Masaznmi's text and commentary, having regard to the elucidations 
given by modern Japanese scholars. But he has not so fully considered 
different versions as Dr, Pierson. Although this is. a shortcoming, 
the book is well arranged, and the introductory chapters are themselves 
a good study on Yakamoohi. The translation is accurate in general, 
whikt the commentary and footnotes will be useful to the reader. 

However, the Man-y6-shu is one of those books whicli the more 
carefuUy we examine the more doubtful we become of our interpretation 
as Professor Omodaka rightly remarks in his Man-yd-shu Skiiisliaku 
(vol. i, preface, p. 3). Some of the problems rai.sed below may illustrate 
this point : — 

p. 59, 1. 20, asa ni Jee vi. In all probability this expression means 
“ every morning, morning after morning”, and not “ jeden Morgen 
und i eden Tag ” , as translated. There are at least two serious obj ections 
to this current explanation. First, if we compare asa ni he ni with 
tsuhi ni he ni hiM ni (Man-yo, 931), and if we consider he in the two 
expressions as meaning '‘day", we shall find it difficult to explain 
why in the second phrase he ni is followed by the synonjmious liibi ni. 
If tsuhi »ii he ni signifies “ month after month and day after day ”, 
then hihi ni day after day ” would be superfluous. Secondly, the 
Naia dialect of a.d. 660-760 contained two kinds of he, fe, and me, 
one of t b^m , in my opinion, with the sound of French e in eU and the 
other with that of French e in The syUable he in he ni was 

usually transcribed in the Man-yS-gana which seems to have reproduced 
the less open variety of A-e. Now, if this he were a variant of Axt ” day ”, 
it would probably have been pronounced [Ae], not [fe], because [aj««] 
*■ heaven, rain ”, ” the eye ”, [safe] “ sake drink ’ , [siw^c] the 

sedge”, [fofe] “ the bamboo ”, and [w{/f] “the top” were derived 
respectively from anui, ina, saha, suga, taka, and ufa, which forma are 
preserved in compounds. From these two reasons we can only regard 
ni he ni and he ni as suffixes.* 

p. 60, footnote to verse 18. The word yiiine with the Negative 
Imperative signification seems to have nothing to do with yume 
“dream”, which was usuaUy written ime at the time of the Man- 
y6-shii. 

' See my book entitled The i’7io«e/;c ,5ys/ei« of .4iir,ieiil Jtipaneae. 

= A. Mssamuiie has -written au article “Asa. «i ks ni Songl ” {Ararayi, jroveiiiher, 
1981), which seems to have been commented on by Y. Endo in his “.4so ni ke ni 
Songi ni t.^ite ” {Xara Bunko, No. 22, May, 1932). I have not had opportunity 
to read either of these articles. 
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p. 68, footnote to verse 28. Masazurd was right in considering 
hereba as ^ ^ It is therefore a contraction of ki-a^eha, and not 
of as he supposed. 

p. 76, 1. 25. By the word ^ here translated “ Diohterhain”, 
is probably meant the anthology called ^ ^ which was compiled 

by Okuia.^ 

p. 81, Kommentar. The translator believes that the poem 3,969 
was composed a.d. 748. Chikage, however, suggested that ^ 2p “ 
-p if (a.d. 748) must be a mistake ioi % if (a.d. 747), because 
towards the end of the same volume (xvii) there appear four poems 
by Takamochi dated {1st month 

A.D. 748). Modem Japanese authorities, too, consider the date of 
the poem 3,969 as being a.d. 747, since the 'five characters 5c ^ 
-i" are lacking in the x ® ^ version of Takamochi’s 

two short poems composed on the 29th day of the 2nd month. The 
illness mentioned in the prefaoe to these two poems must be the one 
into which Yakamochi fell on the 20th day of the. same month (see 
the preface to the poem 3,962, p. 71), in giite of the translator’s 
warning ‘'nicht mit dei vom Jahre 747 zu verwechseln 1 ” (p. 81). 
This hardly seems to accord with the statement (pp. 22-3) : “ eine 
schwere Krankheit, die den Dichter in Etchh befallen hat (xvii, 70 
und 76),” dealing with poems which he regards as a year apart. We 
must therefore consider all the poems from No. 3,969 to No. 4,016 
as the products of a.d. 747.* 

p. 97, footnote to verse 10. -hahu in itshihahu is not a verb but 
is a verb formative element according to Professor M. Ando (Kodai 
Kokugo no Kmhyu, pp. 289-298). 

p. 106, 1. 1. toho-skvroshi should read tohoziroshi which signifies 
“ grand ” ; it has no snob meaning as ” lang und hellschimmernd 
p. 158, footnote to verse 34. ^fudging from the expressions twm- 
shvram “completely ignoring” (Man-yo, 1,739) and tana-shinte 
“ knowing thoroughly ” (Man-y5, 1,807) we can safely conclude that 
tana- (or tono-) means “ completely, thoroughly, all over ”, but not 
“ schichtenweise, in vielen Schiohten ubereinander ”, which meaning 
has been derived in association with the word tana “ a shelf ”. Thus 
tono-gwmori-afu denotes “ sich ilherall umwolken ” as rendered 
accurately by Dr. Florenz. 

* Cf. Y. Takeda, JUdai KokubungalM no KenJcya, pp. 336, 386~S. 

* Cf. ¥. Takeda, op. oit, p. 321 ; H. Omodata, op. <at., p. S3. 

’ (X J. L. Fienon, ilan-yO-H, Book iii, pp. 123-130. 
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p. 159, footnote to verse 4. The translator suggests that the 
-nu in -nuka is ideatieal -nith the Optative -ue which is changed into 
~nu on account of the following -ka. It is difficult to accept this 
suggestion for two reasons. First, we cannot explain why -»e should 
take the form -nu when it is followed by -ka. Secondly, -nuka with 
the Negative -nu is still found in modern Japanese with the Optative 
meaning. Under these circumstances it is best for us to follow the 
usual interpretation and treat this -nu as a negative suffix.^ 

With the exception of these few inaccuracies iu details the language 
of the poems is well explained by Dr. Florenz, and we must extend our 
thanks to him for this excellent translation. 

S. Y. 


L’BXPRESSION POBTIQUE DAN'S LE FOLK-LORE JAPONAIS. Pat QeOSGES 

Bonneau. Tomes XLII, XLIII. XLR", des Annales du llusee 

Guimet. lOf X 6J. pp. 104 192 189. 2 plans. Paris, 1933. 

Frs. 100. 

In the first volume, Poeles et Paysatis : Le Viagl-Six Syllahes de 
Formation Samnte, of this collection of Japanese folk-songs the author 
gives thirty-four songs, each of twenty-six syllables, which were 
composed before a.d. 1868 (some dating from the sixteenth, century) 
in adaptation of ancient poems of Japan and China. These are followed 
by forty songs, also of twenty-six syllables, composed by various 
men of letters since 1869, and twenty Dodoitsu ", the popular tunes 
among Geisha. The second volume, La Traiition Orale de Forme 
Fixe ; La Chanson de Vingt-Six Syllahes, contains two hundred and 
fifty folk-songs of twenty-six syllables, which the author heard the 
natives sing in different parts of Japan, including Ryukyu (but not 
Hokkaido), during 1926-1932. There are, however, many folk-songs 
of unrestrained rhythm in Japan. Eighty-nine songs of this type as 
collected by Dr. Bonneau in Eyushu during 1926-9 are found in 
the third volume, Tradition Oraie et Formes Libres : La Chanson du 
Kyushu, at the end of which are given twenty-one children’s songs. 

The traditional songs of Japan, extremely important as they are 
in a study on Japanese folk-lore, are little known to the Western 
world, and the present work is indeed a welcome publication. The 
snug s , printed both in the native writing and in Roman script, are 


* Cf. H. Omodaka, op. cit., p. 195. 
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neatly translated. The notes will be found helpful for the thorough 
appreciation of the contents of the son^, but the poems and proverbs 
quoted arc most unfortunately left untranslated. A complete index 
to the songs is provided at the end of each volume, and a comprehensive 
bibliography given in the first volume (pp. 23-31) will furnish a useful 
guide to further study of the subject. 

In the Avertissement (vol. i, p. 13, footnote 1) the author points 
out various rhetorical devices used in the songs such as alliteration, 
assonance, and the repetition of words and phrases, but no mention 
is made of rhythm. This is a pity, for the rhythm of these songs seems 
to have an interesting history behind it. Although the songs of pre- 
Man-y6 period were rhythmically unrestrained, they showed a tendency 
towards the 5-7 syllabic rhythm, which was almost universally 
followed by the Man-yB poets. About a.d. 750, however, there 
evolved a new mode of breaking Tanka after the third verse, with 
the result, that two rhythms, of 5-7-6 syllables and 7-7 syllables 
respectively, came into existence. As time went on the former gave 
birth to yet another rhythm of 7-6 syllables, as we find in “ Wasan ”, 
or Buddhist hymns, which flourished since the tenth century, and in 
various musical compositions of later date. It is due to these three 
forms of rhythm that the Heike Monogataii (the current version of 
which dates from the middle of the thirteenth century) has the beautiful 
melody which made it renowned. 

This plainly tells us that even before the thirteenth century there 
was a possibility for tbe development of a combined rhytbm of 7-7 
syllable and 7-5 syllables, on which are built the songs of twenty-six 
syllables under consideration. Among the songs described as “ formes 
fibres ” by the present author we find several composed in the 7-7 
and 7-6 syllabic rhythms. Let us take a few examples from vol. iii. 

Song 1. opening verse Bssa ost-ose consists of 7 syllables 

and forms the first part of the 7-7 syDabic rhythm. Thus the song 
is of twenty-six syllables, with yd and no yarn thrown in as chorus. 

Song 7. This is built entirely on the 7-5 syOabic rhythm. 

Song 28. In this the 7-5 syllabic rhythm is beautified by the line 
of 4-4-5 syllabic rhythm : Me wo dashi Ha wo dashi Tsuhomi dashi. 

Song 54. In Osaka I heard children sing the initial verses of this 
song as Idiikake nikake Sankakete, Shtkake gohake Hashikakete. In 
this way the song was sung in the 7-5 syllabic rhythm throughout. 

Song 56. I remember my mother (a native of Kyushu) singing the 
sixth verse of this lullaby in five syllables ; nani morota, instead of 
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Jiani wo mordta. Thus the soug had the effect of the 7-5 syllabic 
rhythm. 

A careful examination may also be made of the rhyme of the songs 
here collected by Dr. Eonneau, when some interesting facts may be 
observed. The collection of these songs must have a bearing on the 
history of the language and of the people alike, and those who pursue 
the study of the folk-lore of Japan should be grateful to the author 
for this unique work. 

S. Y. 


JUBILAUJISBAND HEBAUSGECIEBEX VOX DER DeVTSCHEX GeSELLSCH.AFT 
PUR NaTUR- UXD VuLKERKI.tXDE OSTASrEX.S ANL.tSSLICH IHBES 

60JAHRIGEX Bestehexs 1873-1933. Teill. 10x7^. pp. xxii -}- 
409. 1 map and 51 plates. Tokyo, 1933. EM. 10. 

It is never easy to review a Festschrift, but when the subjects 
dealt with extend over all branches of learning., as in the present 
volume, it is almost impossible even to give an outline sketch of all 
the eontiibutions. The book contains twenty-two studies, each written 
by a specialist, on archffiology, biology, botany, drama, ethnology, 
geography, history, literatui'e, medicine, music, painting, pohtics, 
religion, and sociology. 

The longest and a very fascinating article is the Kagekiyo, dne 
Betrackiwiig zum japaiiiscken Jiistorischen Schauspiel (pp. 281-345) 
contributed by J. Barth. Many a story has been tvritten of Taira- 
no-Kagekiyo, an impetuous warrior of the twelfth century, better 
known as Akushichibyoe. So popular did he become in the fourteenth 
century that his life formed the subject of No plays ; Kagekiyo and 
Daibutsu Kuyd. Influenced by these plays the celebrated Chikamatsu 
wrote a Joruri entitled Sliusse Kagekiyo in a.d. 1686. This work 
was adapted by two Joruri composers collaborating in the Dannoura 
Kabuto Gunki, which was staged in Osaka in a.d. 1732. Thenceforward 
Kagekiyo figured in many dramas and puppet-shows. In the mean- 
time the subject “Kagekiyo'’ found its way into Nagauta, which 
sprang up in Yedo in the early part of the eighteenth century, and the 
piece called Fukagawa Tanzen no OborodzuH came to be wmitten in the 
beginning of the nineteenth ceutur\-. All the pieces mentioned above 
are explained at length by Mr. Barth with a complete or part transla- 
tion of the te.xt accompanied by four attractive illustrations. 

This article is immediately followed by a long discussion on the 
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Familiensystemund Wirtsckaftim Alien undNeuen Japan (pp. 346-94), 
writtea ty Professor J. B. Kraus. The subjects are studied under 
five periods : (1) before a.d. 646, (2) from the Taikwa Reforms of 
A.D. 646 till 1191, (3) the feudal period, (4) under the feudal policy of 
Tokugawa, and (6) ftom the Meiji Restoration till modem times. A 
very scholarly work throughout. 

Equally admirable is the article entitled Eine japanische Naiw- 
und L^ensschildenmg aus der Zeit EngelbeH KSmpfers (pp. 207-46) 
contributed by Dr. F. M. Trautz. While the German physician 
E. Kampfer was studying the animals and plants of Japan as well 
as Japanese history during his two years’ sojourn in that country 
ftom A.D. 1690 to 1692 the distinguished Haikai poet Basho wrote the 
Genjaan-no-Ei, which is the author’s reflection on his life. Dr. Trautz 
has well translated this famous specimen of the so-called Haibun 
from the Otsu manuscript in Basho’s handwriting dated a.d. 1690. 
The translation is accompanied by a line-for-hne transliteration, 
notes, and a bibliography. The whole manuscript is photographically 
reproduced, while some of the remaining nine plates illustrate the 
neighbourhood of Genjuan on Kokubuyama, not far from Otsu. 

The readers who are interested in Japanese drama of the Meiji 
era will find a translation of Okamoto-Kido’s “ Osakajo ” rendered by 
Dr. H. Bohner under the title OsoJba Sckhss (pp. 14-49), whilst 
those who have taste for the popular literature of the Tokugawa 
period wiU enjoy Dr. W. Donat’s Aiis Saikaku, Funf Geschichten 
von liebenden Fratten ; Driites Bandchen, Geschiehie vom Kalender- 
macher (pp. 263-80), which is a translation (with notes) of Book 3 
of Saikaku’s “ Eoshohu Gonin-onna (written a.d. 1686), and Dr. M. 
Ramming’s Literarhistorisclie Bemerkungen iiber die Kibybshi der 
TokugaworZeit (pp. 92-102, with one plate). This latter is a good study. 

Lastly a mention may be made of two contributions on Chinese 
literature. One of them is Dr. E. von Zach’s translation (pp. 1-13) 
of the Ym-Uen-ohu (;® iS 3^) in fifty chapters, written by Ln Shih 
(^ dr) ®'nd contained in Book 14 of the Wen Hsiian (^ ®). The 
other is Dr, F. X. Biallas’ rendering (pp. 395-409) of CA’im-ssM (j^ ©) 
and Huai-slia (jg ?<i?) from the Chiu-chang :^), composed 
by Ch’ii YUan (® j§) and contained in the Ch’u Tz’Q (^ ^). 
Dr. Biallas chiefly followed the Chu Hsi version and his acknowledg- 
ment of variations according to the Wang I version seems incomplete. 
The Chinese text contains a few misprints. 

All the remmniag contributions, though left unmentioned, are 
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of interest and value, while the second volume, judging from the 
announcement, appears to include several important articles. Indeed, 
the Deutsche Geseilschaft fur Natur- uud Volkerkunde Ostasiens 
is to be congratulated on the publication, of this work. 

S. Yoshitake. 


Buddha’s Teacitogs. Beii^ the Sutta-Nipata or DiscouiscjCollection, 
edited in the original Pali text with an English version facing 
it. By Losp Chalmers, G.C.B., D.Litt. Harvard Oriental 
Series, xxzvii. Cambridge, Mass. ; Harvard University Press, 
1932. pp. xxii, 300. 

This is a popular, rather than a scholarly, translation, by one 
capable of giving us the latter, no less thau this. Hence perhaps we 
must feel, ruefully feel, that in its title the Harvard Management, 
as is admitted in the “Descriptive List”, has kowtowed to “the 
publisher’s point of view ” and piefi.ved to the translator’s accurate 
rendering a fairly gross misnomer. The latter’s introduction, lucidly 
historical as far as it goes, should have made the Management, in 
the interests of truth, hold its editorial hand. Neverthdess, if we agree 
^ways to see in the later cult-term “ Buddha ’’ just a symbol for an 
evolving series of monkish teachings, and reserve the name Gotama 
or Sakyamuni for the origmal “ Teacher ”, I have nothing whereat 
to take objection. 

For the Sutta-Nipata is unquestionably mainly, though not wholly, 
an anthology by a number of monks for any number of monks. The 
outlook, the ideals of the “ almsman ” are alone held really worthy. 
The man who “shoulders man’s co mm on lot” — a happy rendering 
of vahanto jionsam dukJchattir—is patronizingly passed over for him 
'who “ in aloo&ras tastes true peace ”, and who, in. “ walkii^ alone 
like a rhinoceros ” is fearful lest, in “ showing compassion to friend 
or comrade he with a bound mind wither his o^vn welfare ”. Here 
surely is no gospel likely to have been the basis of a world-religion ; 
here is something most untrue and rmworthy of the man who gave his 
life to show compassion to every mau he found needing him. 

It is no fit rejoinder to say here are the monk-interests of a “ dual 
gospel”. Cenobitio monk-communities evolved their oion gospel, 
to which these poems owe their shrinking from having “ life, having 
it more abundantly”, their ideal of a “waning” into something 
there were no words to describe {ver. 1,076). The monks around 
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Gotama were as yefc liardl 7 so miaded ; they were like him, not true 
recluses, but missioners. And to them, not to laymen only, we find him 
recorded as wishing them joy in aspiring to the happy “ suchness” 
(iathatta) of men who had got so much further on the Way as to be 
enjoying a happier world. 

I am not saying that the happy wayfaring of the Way is not in 
this book. It is there, and to that extent the “ Teachings ” ring true. 
But here comes in my quarrel with the English translator. Look out 
for the terms of the wayfaring : “ schooling,” “ breeding,” “ fostering,” 
” drilling,” etc. How varied and rich is the English in this style of 
Jacobean-Bible-cum-Joseph-Hooker-and-Ken ! Yet how poor a guide 
to those who are searching for the “ Teachings ” ! For all these terms 
ate in PaH one and the same word : the causative of hhu, “ to become.” 
So again are the words" rebirth”, “ lives ”, “life to come”, “worlds ”, 
" existence ”, “ stage ” : all the one word bhava “ becoming ” ! Let 
every reader watch carefully the page opposite, and see how, to be in 
literary style, translators have sedulously evaded using this great, 
pregnant, if somewhat awkward English word. Let them see how the 
one use of it, where in 60 Pah passages it is evaded, lifts the veil from 
the hidden teaching ; — 

He strips the veil from things, and so becomes {bkavaii) 

the peerless all-enlightened ... 1 

More oaptiousness ; — In these pages we find an inverse procedure 
with one English term for many Pah words: “peace ’’(with a 
capital P). No one conversant with the Pifakas wonid even nnoritically 
see, in this, a summum bonum in “ Buddha’s Teachings ”. Even for 
these it is too much a ship-wrecked sailor’s, a charwoman’s final 
quest. It may suit a sitting Buddha-rupa ; it is not of the ardent 
untiring spirit, fighting to the end, as of a very John Wesley, which 
peeps out in the Suttas. But those opposite pages reveal nine different 
words in the one “ Peace ”, and one context where is no Pali equivalent 
(ver. 519). 

Captious yet once again, I grieve to see the “ purged of self ” for 
pakkalta reproduced here from the Further Dialogues. "We at least are 
not hound, as was maybe the commentator, to read for j)adahit-atta, 
pesU-atta, especially in a work where we have the parallel bkavitatta 
(ef. the bhavitatianam of Dhp.) and sukkit-atta. Pahiiatta illus- 
trated the growth, the making-become the self as a More in the Way 
to the Most ; but it swore with AnattS, and so it had to be twisted 
into pesitatta. 
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"Far am I from underworthing the patient labour of nobly spent 
years or the enviable literary richness of the result. But there are 
thingsweightierthan literary style. We have in the Pitakas an historical 
problem of the utmost religious importance, and no peculiarly British 
vigour or elegance must come between us and it. An Indian-Buddhist 
translation into English of this anthology is still to be made. 

C. A. F. R. D. 


Essays in Zen BunonisM (Second Series). By Daisetz Teitaeo 
Suzuki, pp. xii + 326. London : Luzac & Co. (published for 
the Eastern Buddhist Society), 1933. 20s. 

The reviewer, who is not acquainted with the author’s First Series 
of these essays, has the double disqualification of being ignorant of 
what is published matter and of what is yet, in Series 3 and 4, to come. 
It is perhaps best that he announce what has been further published 
and pass on. The outline (whether publisher’s or author's) on the jacket 
helps us very little. WTiy should it i Its mission is to say : Open me 
and read patiently, without skipping. To do this, leisure and inclina- 
tion must both be at hand. Reviewers seldom have enough of the 
former. And when in a Mahayanist book, they see EBnayana virtually 
made to pose as original Buddhism — what “the Buddha” said 
instead of as the later (if relatively early) Buddhism that it really is, 
degenerate, unworthy to wear the robes of real Sakya, he is scarcely 
likely to find the inclination. Let me illustrate ; Inhisessay“ Passivity 
in the Buddhist Life ”, the author says : ” ' Be ye a lamp and refuge 
to yourselves ’ {attadlpd altofiaraita) was the injunction left by the 
Buddha to his Hinayana followers . . . But the Mahayina was not 
satisfied with this narrowness . . . wanted to extend the function of 
l-aruva’^—no, Dr. Suzuki, not “ love “ pity “ to the furthest end 
it could reach.” I agree with the “ narrowness ” of the passage as 
translated. But suppose the quotation had. been from the but little 
earlier Early rpaniiads : bow would he have rendered it ? Surely 
differently, thus ; “ Be ye they-who-have-the Self as lamp, the Self 
as refuge, and no other.” Why then render the passage in the quite 
anaclironous way so unfortunately adopted by European translators, 
giving the modern use of the word “ self”, and not the old Indian 
way, the way that would have been used by Gotama Sakyamuni, 
" and no other ” 1 I insist on the “ no other ” ; there is no record what- 
ever of pre- written tradition showing him at variance with brahmans 
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on the accepted Imraaijence of that day. On the contrary ; and the 
Pitakas show plainly that the man was not to be left relying on his 
unaided human self ; everywhere he is taken by the hand and told 
what to believe, what to do or not to do, especially the latter. It was 
only the Hinay^a of the third, woJ the sixth, century b.c. which diows 
the indwelling Self as lost to view, which shows Dhaima, the Self 
as conscience, externalized in codes of doctrine “ to be leamt ”, which 
shows the arahan as a little god with “ everything done ” (God help 
us !), which shows the Goal of the Way faded out into a Not, 
a Void. 

Let the author but refrain from following the bad example of our 
anachronisms in this matter, and his patient prolonged expositions 
of phases of Mahayann traditions will call for all our gratitude ; may 
he enjoy health to finish his good work ! 

One more little grumble ; I suggest he refrain from creating a 
very panic in authors, especially poets, by quoting some line expressive 
only of a certain character, a certain mood, as if it were the poet’s 
philosophy of life, for instance, when Calderon makes a character say 
anything so absurd as : “ the greatest crime of man is that he ever 
was born” or Wordsworth catches the mood of some old muser on 
an “ old grey stone dreaming his time away”. It is enough to make 
a poet lay down his pen, fearful of his reputation. (The author, by 
the way, approves of the former citation as ‘‘ true ” ?) 

The volume is of four essays, mainly concerned with an exposition 
of ko-ans, which are virtually sutras (literally “ documents ”) on the 
exercise of zen, or zenna, the Chinese equivalent of dhydna, Pali : 
jhdna. The author has naturally a good deal to say on the subject. 
But it is a more interestitig historical problem than he either sees, 
or admits, to show the difference between, not Hinayana jharta, but 
original Sakyan jhdTW,, and z&i. The one common feature in these 
two is not elimination of active intellection {vitarha, vicara) (since 
in 2671, 1 read, this is only diverted), but the one quality ; “ beyond.” 
There is good evidence to show (overlooked though it be by Buddhists 
and Europeans), that the “beyond” is not “the Unconscious” 
(pp. 18, 84), nor the mystic union of Christians, but converse with the 
men of other worlds, i.e. devas. Nothing perhaps is so neglected in 
original Buddhism as its preoccupation with fellow-men beyond the 
veil, and with the practice oijhana as a training in “ psychic ” gifts. 
I have published much on this evidence, as yet without awakening 
response. If I could make Dr. Suzuki see it ! 
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The twenty-five reproductions of old Chinese and Japanese paintings 
ate very charming, and the author has spared no pains to make them 
also intelligible. 

C. A. F. E. D. 


History op Buddhist Thought. By Edward J. Thomas, pp. 314 
-|- svi, London : Began Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., 
1933. 15s. 

This is a volume in the series : The History of Civilization,'’ and 
has been announced for some 3 ’ears. It is maiuh' interesting as bringing 
into better focus than has yet been done the results of increasing 
acquaintance with Mid and East Asian medieval writings. The 
author’s erudition has here rendered a great service to the consulting 
student, who will be glad to have the book on his shelves. But more, 
I venture to think, as a guide to, and analysis in, variou-s phases of 
Buddhist thought : less as a history of the evolutiou in changing values 
of Buddhism as a whole. Take the inception of it : it is stripped 
of the features of the new gospel it claims to have been, and is intro- 
duced to us as an “ ascetic ideal ”. But such an ideal is not what 
a founder of so great and rare a phenomenon as a world-religion 
dictates in his misaon-mandate to the hahtjana the ■' mauyfolk ”. 
Gotaraa’s mission is recorded as solely addressed to these ; hence 
the teaching in it of bmhDvtcanya can only mean that this word was 
used in the broader of its two senses duly admitted by the writer, 
namely, as the holy, literally the God, life to be aimed at by every 
man, not by brahman student or monk only. Wo must seek a better 
than ascetic ideal in the burden of the gospel wherewith Gotama 
was inspired, for me as truly inspired as was the founder of Christianity. 
Thus as a history of religious thought, the book starts wrong. It is 
so far in a line with the epigram of a noted divine : Jesus founded 
a kingdom of God ; Buddha founded an Order of monks. We can get 
deeper than that. It is regrettable too, that the late introduction 
of writing in India, which in ray opinion profoundly modified the 
evolution of Buddhist scripture, has uot been discussed. This historical 
problem has been too little discussed by those who, like the author, 
are competent to throw more light on it. 


C. A. F. R. D. 
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A History of Pali Litebatore. By Bimala C. Law, Ph.D., B.L. 
With a Foreword by Geheimrat W. Geioee. In two volumes, 
pp. xxviii 689. London ; Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 
Ltd., 1933. 21s. 

This is a work replete with information as to what constitutes 
“ Pali ”, what constitutes its literature, old, medieval and even modem, 
and as to what scholars and other writers have contributed to the 
materials for that final and authoritative history which is yet for to 
come. Dr. Law’s book is a full and important addition to those 
materials, such as in German is ranked under the useful preposition 
“ su, zur, zum It is no detraction from the merit of his great industry 
if it be so placed. Research 'does not yet permit of more. While I agree 
with my friend, the venerable writer of the Foreword, that the author’s 
judgment of problems is sober and impartial, there are very many 
problems in the history of the Pali Canon, which ai'e here not even 
touched upon or recognized as existing. Even were the materials 
sufficiently to hand, the task of handling them in critical history would 
require of the historian the exclusive consecration of a much longer 
period of his life than has here been apparently the case, if anything 
like mature judgments were to be reached. The nsefulness of the work 
lies chiefly in its amounting to a bibliography, thematic, analytic, of all 
that many workers ’ in this field have published for over half a century, 
a bibliography to which reference has been made easy by a rich index. 
In this way he has indeed earned the gratitude of many who will, 
when the present slump in Pali research has passed, find it well to, 
have this work on their shelves. 

Among minor matters which I deprecate are such an uncritical 
statement as the Dhammapada contains the sublime teachings of 
the Buddha The. very beginning shows this to be too rash a state- 
ment. In view of the very obvious gloss inserted before couplets 1 
and 2, in which ‘mind’ replaces ‘the man’, discordant with the 
galkds themselves where the man acts “ with the mind ” — ^the Upani- 
shadic mode of expression — I must protest, that “ the Buddha ” could 
not well have “taught” both verses and gloss. Then the keeping 
alive the foolish Aaoka-myth of data being held to have been religious 
missionaries : — here Rhys Davids and Professor F. W, Thomas should 
have taught him caution. Once more, it was ill chosen, in a history of 
Pali literature, to use not the Pali, but the Sanskrit spelling of the 

' A defect in it is the absence of treatment of "'hat German scholars have 
contributed. Theii names alone ate quoted. 
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name Gotama. And lastly, there is evidence of haste in press re\-ision ; 
the short lists of Errata could be made twice as long. As a fellow- 
sinner I speak here with great synrpathy. And I note, e.g., that Ms 
printer too has judged his own wisdom superior when the word 
‘ causal ’ had to be reproduced, and has got in the uncorreeted 
contrary ‘ casual ’ I I repeat, these are minor flaws. Did time and 
space permit, more weighty matters could have received comment. 
Di. Law’s Conclusion, pp. 642-7, is a competent and modest resume 
of what he has tried to do : “ to give a general survey of canonical 
and non-canonical Pali literature.” “ Points of interest and importance 
are left for future study and investigation ... we are stiU on the 
threshold of the study . . This is most true, but he has helped 
it along. 

C. A. F. R. D. 


The Livao da Seita dos Indios Oriejjtais (Brit. Mus. MS. Sloane, 
1820) of Father Jacobo Fbnicio, S.J. Edited with an Intro- 
duction and notes by Jabii Charpentieb. CVVitb the support 
of the Vilhelm FVman University Fund, Uppsala.) pp. 252, civ. 
Uppsala ; Cambridge : W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., 1933. 

The internationalism of the scholar-world is not a new phenomenon ; 
would that the world, in its other social phases, were not so far behind 
it ! Here is a book, largely in English, by one bavdng a name not 
English, published by and in the land of the Swedes, about an Italian 
Jesuit, from a MS. in early seventeenth-century Portuguese, the subject 
being “ the sect ” of the Eastern Indians, in. other words the religious 
cult of India from Calicut to Malabar. ^Vhat a noble comity of man 
in the quest (o) to learn about and benefit his fellows, (6) record what 
he had learnt that others might learn 1 It is ten years since 
Dr. Charpentier told this Journal (II, 732 ff.) about the MS., and he 
has now found means to edit and pubhsh it. What a pity he could 
not follow up the edition with an English tianslation ! Who among 
us can read Portuguese ? 

The hundred pages of Introduction give a comprehensive sketch 
of ” the extent of European acquaintance with Hindu religion and 
mythology”, from Ktesias of Knidos, 400 b.c., to the end of the 
sixteenth century, which should be a mine of reference to the student. 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 
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Manameyodaya : Ak Elementary Treatise on the Mimamsa by 
Narayana. Edited with an English translation by C. Kunhan 
Raja and S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri, and a foreword by 
Professor S. Kuppuswami Sastri. pp. li + 345. Adyar, 
Madras; Theosophical Publishing House, 1933. Rs. 6. 

To Narayana Bhatta of Malabar in the sixteenth century, we 
owe the Ndraya^^a and the Prakriydsarvasva, together with other 
less celebrated works, among which the Manameyodaya deserves a 
creditable place. It can claim no great originality ; the editors have 
ascertained that it is in effect an abridgment of the Nltitattvavirbhava 
of Cidananda Muni, but that the material of that work has been 
rearranged, and that Narayana's treatise is better adapted than its 
prototj’pe to serve as an introduction to the study of the Mmaihsa, 
system as expounded by Kumarila Bhatta. Narayana himself did 
not complete the work ; the section dealing with means of knowledge 
alone is his, and that on objects of knowledge has been supplied, but 
in a kindred spirit, by a later Narayana. There is no doubt of the 
interest and utility of the work as a means of commencing the study 
of the philosophic elements of JEmariisa. The authors bring out, 
on the whole clearly and effectively, the divergences between the 
doctrines of PrabhMrara and Kumatila, and shed considerable light 
on the relation of their views to those of Advaita Vedanta, Nyeya. 
and certain a^ects of Buddhist doctrine. It is no defect of the work 
that it does not reveal any profundity of thought ; that would merely 
be out of place in such a treatise, nor, of course, is there any reason 
to suppose that Narayana was a thinker of independent views. 

The first edition of the text appeared as far back as 1912 in the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, No. XIX. The editors have found another 
MS. and they claim with justice that they have substantially improved, 
in part by its aid, the text of the treatise. But their greatest service 
consists in the English translation which they have given ; it is of 
great value even to those familiar with philosophic Sanskrit, and may 
confidently be relied upon by students of philosophy who cannot 
make much of the Sanskrit text. Due recognition should be paid 
to the useful notes (pp. 311—334) and to the succinct and very con- 
venient list of doctrinal differences (pp. xli-li). The only criticism 
that need be offered is that the glossary is inadequate, aud that au 
index would have been of great value. This defect will, it may be 
hoped, be removed in a later edition of a most useful work. 

A, B. K. 
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The BhamatI of Vacaspati on ^ANKiVEA's BrahmasCtrabhasya 
(CatussuteI). Edited -n-itli au English translation by S. S. 
Suryanarayana Sastri and C. Kunhan Raja, and a foreword 
by Sir S. Radhakrishnak. pp. Ixxiv + 245 (Devauagarl text) 
-f 318. Adyar, Madras : Theosophical Publishing House, 1933. 

Sankara's views on the Brahma Sutra are easUy accessible to 
students of Indian philosophy in excellent translations, but the 
comment of l^acaspati on the Bhastja has hitherto been withheld 
from all save the very limited circle of those who can penetrate 
unaided to the meaning of his technical diction. It is accordingly 
of great importance that his views should be made accessible, and 
the portion of his work here presented is that which, is of the greatest 
general interest. The difficulties of the task undertaken are manifest 
and serious. One is confronted with the fact that Vacaspati expressed 
his views ^vith reference to current discussions and criticisms of which 
we have but the most fragmentary knowledge, and that inevutably 
we must often fail to realise the exact force and point of his remarks. 
The editors point out that it is clear tliat Vacaspati used the BraJma- 
siddki of Mapdana and the Paucapadika, a fact which is helpful in 
elucidation of his points, biit it is clear that he had many texts before 
him of which we know nothing certain. An excellent example is 
afforded by the citation on p. 122 which runs in our te.xt : yalhdhvh, 
Buddkisiddkamtuna tad asad Ui. Now, of course, in the Nyaya Sutra, 
iv, 1, 50, we have a doctrine similar to the citation, but with the 
essential difference of the omission of na. But it is probable that 
the temptation to omit the must be resisted, for in the Nyaya 
the aphorism is the expression of the asatkaryavada doctrine of the 
Naiyayikas, while the Kalpataru of .;lmalananda and the Bhama- 
titiluka both give the doctrine in the Bhamatl as expressing the satku- 
ryavada. It seems impossible, therefore, to correct as suggested, as 
the editors reluctantly admit (p. 302). It is impossible to doubt that 
in other cases where the editors have been in doubt the solution 
evades us, simply because we have not the necessary knowledge to 
explain the exact doctrine with which Vacaspati was concerned. 
Even so, there is no doubt that the editors have made a very real 
success of their difficult and perplexing task of translation. 

The editors have given in a valuable introduction useful help in 
appreciating the doctrines set out by Vacaspati. They justly admit 
that he is lacking in originality, and they comment quite fairly on 
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tte difficulties in whicli he is involved in his treatment of the con- 
ception of Jlvanmulrti {pp. xh-xliz, 269, 270). It is perhaps more 
doubtful whether occasional allusions to Western philosophical doctrine 
are of much aid. It may be doubted if we are helped to understand 
Vacaspati by the assertion (p. zxii) : “ He would seem to have more 
sympathy with the Associationist and the Behaviourist explanations 
of the acquirement of meaning than with an eiplanation like that 
of the Gestalt psychologist." Nor are the doctrines of Bradley and 
Bosanquet perhaps of much value for comparison with Vedantie 
doctrines. But these at most are minor blemishes in a very useful 
work. It is more surprising to find that caityavandarui is interpreted 
in a manner unnecessarily restricted (p. 303). 

A. B. K. 

The Ghbeanea Samhita. Translated by Chandra. Vasu. 
pp. xviii 4- ]32. Adyar, Madras; Theosophical Publishing 
House, 1933. Rs. 2.8. 

The Ghemi^da SariiMta is a well-known treatise on Hatha-Yoga, 
which shares much material with the popular Hatkayoga-prad/ipika. 
The value of this translation, which originally appeared in 1893, 
lies in. the fact that its author received instruction from his Guru 
in the mode in which the curious exercises inculcated were to be 
performed, and is able to assure us of the valuable character of some 
at least of these performances. He wisely insists on the necessity 
of expert guidance in the performance of j>rav>a,ydma, lest insanity 
and not clairvoyance be the outcome. Hatha-Yoga is not to be con- 
founded with asceticism any more than the training of an athlete. 
Levitation is produced by the Khecari Mudra (iii, 25-7), and its 
possibility is asserted (p. xiv), though western science has not yet 
determined its conditions. Further enlightenment may be expected 
from the edition of the HathayogapraMpika announced by the 
publishers. A. B. K. 


The Yoga-Saba-Sa^tgeaha of Vunana Bhiksxj. Text in Deva- 
nagari and English trai^ation by Ganqanatha Jha. pp. 148 -I- 
xiii -|- 75. Adyar, Madras : Theosophical Publishing House, 
1933. Rs, 3. 

This little volume contains a revised edition of the translation 
of the Yogasdrasamgraha, which Dr. Ganganatha Jha made imme- 
diately after leaving college in 1892, and which was published by his 
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friend, the late Tookaram Tatya. Needless to say, the new version 
is a most satisfactory substitute for the original, and renders available 
both to students of and aspirants to Yoga a treatise of a specially 
suitable kind. 

The text which is appended to the translation is edited by 
Vindhye^varlprasada^arman, and like the translation is apparently 
a second edition ; at least the mudritasuddhijiatra referred to on p. ix 
does not appear to be reprinted, and it may be assumed that its 
contents have been embodied in the text. The whole makes a very 
acceptable and convenient addition to the valuable series of trans- 
lations of philosophical works which we owe to the Theosophical 
Publishing House. 

A. Berriedai.e Keith. 


Air Introduction to Buddhist Esoterism. By Benoytosh Beatta- 
CHARY'YA. pp. viii -f- 184, 12 pi. Oxford University Press, 
1932. 15s. 

Dr. Benoytosh Bhattacharyya, the gifted son of the late Mahania- 
hopadhyaya Haxaprasad Sastri, has dedicated rhis new work of his 
to the sacred memory of his father. To the dedication is affixed the 
well-known lofty stanza of the Gita (ii, 20) : — 

No jdyate suriyate vd kadScin 
Ndyam bhutra bliavUd va na bhuyalj [ 

Ajo nityah saivato ’yam purdtjo 
Na hanyate hanyamdne kafvre [| 

Filial piety is always apt to inspire deep reverence ; learning ‘and 
a thorough acquaintance with one’s topics inspire confidence in the 
reader ; and Dr. Bhattacharyya is undoubtedly possessed of, all 
these good qualities. It is only to be regretted that with these excellent 
oapadties he has produced a book the general tendency of which will 
scarcely convince any scholar who 8urve}'s with an unbiassed mind 
the things dealt with here, dz. the Buddhist Vajrayana and the 
doctrines of the Tantraa. 

The learned author tries to prove that already the Buddha himself 
was by no means averse to the appliance of magical rites, and that 
consequently the development of Buddhism which we know as 
Vajrayana has its roots already in the earliest teaching of Buddhism. 
That the Buddha himself was something of a magician we can, un- 
fortunately, neither prove nor disprove ; however, there seems to be 
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no basis for such a suggestion within the oldest canonical texts. And 
in this connection we may as well remember that A^oka, who was 
undoubtedly a strong devotee of the Buddhist faith, in his ninth 
Roclc-Edict preaches against such magical rites as are practised at 
child-birth, marriage, etc. Anyhow, the instances brought forth by 
Dr. Bhattacbaryya from the old texts prove nothing ; for what is 
described in those passages is the performance of wonders by followers 
of the Buddha, not the practising of magical rites. 

Dr, Bhattacharyya’s opinions are dear-cut and definitely stated ; 
they will, however, meet with but scanty applause from his fellow- 
scholars. He vehemently denies that the Vairayama should be called 
“ idolatry ”. StiU we venture to ask : if not that, what else should it 
be called, seeing that its adherents worship a considerable number of 
terrible, disgusting, and partly obscene deities ? If this be not idolatry 
then we have since innumerable centuries become used to a wrong 
and perverted sense of that word. He further ridicules the idea that 
the deities of the Vajray^a — ^the plurality of them apparently female 
ones — have anything to do with Kali or with Saivism in general. 
It is quite true that the deities of the Vajrayina may have influenced 
the Saktism and Blali worship of Bengal and made them still more 
revolting than they were at an earlier date. It is also quite as true 
that the female deities of the Vajrayana are mostly exact counter- 
parts of the blood-soaked, skuU-garJanded Kali, Durga, Camunda or 
whatever the horrible goddesses and Saktis of Hinduism be called.^ 
And though I am not quite prepared to follow Sir John Marshall in 
finding, at Mohenjo-Daro, exact traces of very old Sakti-worship, 
there cannot be the slightest doubt that the cult of terrible “ mother- 
goddesses ” belongs to the most primitive ingredients of every Indian 
religion, that such cults were especially welcomed within the pale of 
Saivism, and that from there it spread into the debased Buddhism 
of Eastern India and further into that of Nepal, Tibet, etc. Few 
developments within the history of religions seem to stand out clearer 
than this one. 

The learned author, in the concluding chapter of his work, tells 
us that “ the Tantras should be regarded as the greatest coutribution 
of India to world-culture ” (p. 165), and that “ the Tantric culture is 
the greatest of all cultures ” (p. 173 seq.). As this is apparently not 
meant for a bad joke, we must take it as it stands ; then it is, however, 

Tf. e.g. Kairaimi standing on the chest of a corpse with E51I dancing on the 
' ^iva, etc. 
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wholly unintelligible. It would, indeed, be mournful to think that 
the Tantras, these more or les-s lunatic rigmaroles dealing with filthy 
and obscene rites, detailing the worship of horrible and disgusting 
deities, and prescribing terrifying magical practices for the destruction 
of wholly innocent persons should be the highest outcome of the Hindu 
spirit, fortunately, this is not so ; nor will Dr. Bhattacbarj’va ever 
be able to convince any .sensible person that this is the case. 

Though the hook is generally carefully written and contains quite 
a number of very instructive passages, there is no lack of minor slips, 
of which some may be shortly mentioned here. 

p. 3, n. 1 : Caste, as the learned author sap, undoubtedly is an 
Indian institution. Still, its germs are certainly to be found already 
in the Indo-Iranian period, if not earlier ^ ; for Iranian society was split 
up into classes of priests, warriors, and farmers corresponding to the 
three highest castes.* Ajid outside the pale of such a society there 
certainly existed also in Ancient Iran a great number of low elements 
corresponding to the Dasas or Sudras. 

p. 3, n. 2 : Even though filial piety may load Dr. Bliattacharyya 
to tbinV that the paper by Mm. Haraprasad Sastri on the Vratyas 
is the most illuminating one on the subject, this may well be doubted, 
as there exists a well-known and somewhat extensive modern literature 
dealing with the Vratyas. 

p. 6, n. 2 : In the quotation from Manu (1, 31) read "jwdaJafi. 
p. 9 : nisacara in the quotation from the Sarvadarsaiui-samgraha 
is rendered by “ night-revellers ’’ ; read “ ogres ". 

p. 20 : There is an unnecessary series of misprints iu the names of 
the six heretical teachers. Read ; Puraija Kassapa, Makkhali Gosala, 
Ajita Kesakambali, Pabudha Kaceayana and Nigantha Nataputta. 

p. 26, n. 1 : The edition of the iSau«dara»ifl)idfl that ought to be 
quoted nowadays is, of course, that by Mr. Johnston (1928). 

p. 34: Why pacyanie should be rendered by ‘‘oot” is quite 
unintelligible. 

p. 44 seq. : In spite of a great many words the author has not 
succeeded in clearing up the problem of Uddiydna. WTiether the name 
can be connected with the Urdi mentioned by Pataujali on p. iv, 2, 99, 
remains uncertain. 


’ Of. e.g. the late Professor Windisch in the introduction to iiU edition of the 
T&in b6 Cuailnge (1903). 

* Cf. farther, M. Benreniste. JA., 1932, ii, 117 sqq. 
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p. 66 seq. : On the date of Saraha, of. also Shahidullah, ies chants 
mystiques de Kdnha et de Saraha, p. 29 seq. 

p. 96 : It seems that Di. Bhattacharyya ought to be aware that 
the Christian name of Professor Griinwedel is not “ Arthur 

p. 113 : With the idea that Mahakala eats the evildoers, of. the 
well-known situations in BhagavadgUd, li, 26 seq., and Dante, Inferno, 
xxxiv, 53 seq. 

p. 118 : That the Buddhists should have bestowed upon Gane^a 
the name of Vighna is entirely new to the present writer. 

p. 133: The story of Yamaand Yamantaka apparentlyis nothing 
but a double of the well-known legend of Siva, Yama, and 
Markandeya. “ The popular belief that the buffalo is more powerful 
than the bull ” has got nothing to do with it. 

These short remarks are not meant to detract from the value of the 
book. It undoubtedly contains much valuable material which the 
author has in general handled with great skill. The main tendency 
of the work — the effort to raise to an abnormal height the miserable 
literature- of the Tantras — must, however, be proclaimed a total 
failure. 

J. C. 


Peilosopev of Hindu Sadhana. By Nalini Kan ta Brahma. 
With a Foreword by Sir Barpaballi Radhakeisenan. pp. xvi 
-I- 333. London : Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd. 
n.d. (1932). 12s. 6d. 

The present writer, unfortunately, is not aware whether this is 
the first great work of Professor Nalini Kanta Brahma or not, as having 
himself only a very scant idea of philosophy he has not before met 
with any book by the learned author. However, even a somewhat 
superficial perusal of the work in question has revealed that it contains 
much of uncommon interest and imparts much useful learning. The 
Professor himself, in his Preface, warns his readers — ^if they be not 
philosophers ex professo — against some of his chapters ; and these 
have certainly proved too knotty to the present writer. 

The autiior teUs us that he attempts “ a presentation of the practical 
side of Hindu Philosophy as manifested in the different religious 
^sterns of the Hindus ”. This practical side of philosophy is summed 
up under the tran' Sddhand “ means to an end ”, which is said “ in 
the sphere of religion” to be “used to indicate the essential pre- 
liminary disdpline that leads to the attainment of the spiritual 
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experience whicli is regarded as the summum bonuin (the iiighest good, 
or Siddhi, i.e. completion and perfection) of existence 

The work is divided into two great parts, of which the first one 
deals with “Sadhana in general " and contains five chapters treating 
the place of Sadhana in Philosophy and Religion, its different stages 
and forms, and giving a historical survey of these various forms. 
The second part, which is by much the longer one, contains a survey 
of the special forms of Sadhana, viz. the kartm-viarga — to which are 
attached chapters on the karma-yoga and the system of Patanjali — 
the jilarni-znorga, the bhakti-marga, and the Tantric form of Sadhana. 
The final chapter (xv) deals with "'The different stages of Sadhana 
and the synthesis of its different forms in the Bhagavadgita ” and winds 
up the whole work in an interesting and dignified way. If this be the 
start of Professor ITalini Kanta Brahma, he has indeed made a very 
good one, and we wish him every success in his future researches, 
the resulte of which will certainly prove important. 

J. C. 


Hindu Monism .and Pluralism as found in the Upanishads and in 
the Philosophies dependent upon them. By Max Hunter 
Harrison, pp. xiii + 324. Oxford University Press, 1932. 
11s. 6i. 

The author of this book is an American missionary who has been 
working in Ceylon and has then, during two years, studied the 
Upanishads and Lidian philosophy in general in Columbia University 
and in tbe Union Theological Seminary, New York City. He tells 
us in the preface that Dr. J. N. Farquhai inspired him to undertake 
a selection of certain passages in the Upanishads meant for publication 
in the Heritage of India Series, and that dming the performance of 
this work he became convinced that the Upanishads do not contain 
■■ one normative system of thought by no means any new or 
startling discovery. 

The book, which deals chiefly with the Upanishads and their 
leading ideas, with the advaita of Sankara, the modified advaita of 
Ramanuja, and the origins and pluralism of the Sanikhya system is 
undoubtedly well composed and can be read with interest. It certainly 
contains no new ideas and has only made ample use of theories which 
are well known to everyone who has even very slightly busied himself 
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with Indian philosoph7 and its historical development. The biblio- 
giaph7 — which is ver7 fai from complete— contains a list of the works 
from which the author has obtained his knowledge, which seems 
moBtl7 to be second-hand. Stfll, he has made able use of his not too 
vast reading and created a work which will, no doubt, be useful to 
the student who wants an introduction into the doctrines of the leading 
Indian philosophies. 

The et7molog7 of brahman is shortty alluded to on p. 115 and in 
note 1. It has been exhaustivel7 dealt with in the present writer’s work 
Brahman. Sine sprachieissenschaftlich-exegelisoh-reli^nsgesckichtliche 
Untersuehung, i, ii (1932). J. C. 


History of Indian Philosophy. B7 S. K. Belvalkab and R. D. 
Ranade. Volume VII. Indian Mysticism : MTsticism in 
Maharashtra, B7 R. D. Ranade. pp. xlvi + 494. Poona, 
1933. Rs. 15. 

In 1927 there appeared volume ii of a reall7 enormous work planned 
and undertaken b7 Professors Belvalkar and Ranade, viz. a Histoi'y 
of Indian Philosophy, which will he completed in eight (or rather nine) 
bulk7 volumes. The first volume to he published contained a descrip- 
tion and an analTsis of the TJpanishadic philosoph7 b7 Professor 
Belvalkar. The one which was issued last 7ear, and which is called 
vol. vii, is in realit7 vii : 1, for the authors tell us that there will appear 
a second part of this same volume. What has now been published 
seems wholl7 to be the work of Professor Ranade and deals with the 
great Maiatha m7stics, Jnanadeva, Namadeva, Ekanatha, Tukirama, 
and Ramadasa. The second part will contain the stor7 of mTSticism 
outside Mahaxastra. We are, however, told in the preface (p. 31) 
that it is not vol. vii : 2, that will nest make its appearance, but rather 
vol. iii (Mahabharata) or vi (Vedanta) both of which will be composed 
entirel7 b7 Professor Belvalkar. 

The life-stories of Indian, saints generaU7 are not ver7 csciting, 
thot^h successive generations have, of course, ornamented their 
biographies with not a few wondrous happenings. Of the Maratha 
saints dealt with here Tukarama and Ramadasa present a certain 
historical interest through their connections wilii Shivaji, though even 
these connections seem to have man7 obscure pointe. Indian 
chiorLolog7 here as always is faulty and uncertain; and the dates 
both of the birth and death of these famous mystics are generally 
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beset with, problems which Professor Ranadc has imdonhtedlr tried 
very hard to unravel — if cvc^\’^^•he^e with equal success escapes the 
present writer’s power of judgment. Anyhow, the most important 
items are not the scanty and rather monotonous biographies of the 
five saints but their mystic doctrines which have been extensively 
analysed and provided with an enormous lot of quotations from their 
proper works. 

The preface and the list of contents cover forty-six pages, while 
of the 494 pages constituting the proper work some seventy are devoted 
to an index of sources, an index of names and subjects, and a biblio- 
graphical note. Although the most extenmve chapters are perhaps 
a little trjung, especially to scholars who are not familiar with the 
Hterature in question, it must be confessed that Professor Ranade’s 
book makes rather pleasant reading and is full of learning and interest. 
It would, however, have been a very good thing if this volume could 
have been immediately followed by the second part, so that, after 
having made a thorough acquaintance of the Mahlraatra mystics, 
we nright then have taken up the work dealing with those of Bengal, 
Hindustan, and the Southern countries. 

That the Krspa Devakiputra mentioned in the Ckand. Up., iii, 
17, 6, is originally identical with the Krsna of the Bhagm'atififd (p. 3) 
cannot, according to my humble opinion, well be doubted ; and I 
may venture to refer to lA, lix, 121 ff., where I have put forth uiy 
opinion on this problem. Professor Eanade apparently accepts the 
translation of the Tantric miidrd by parched cereals ” (p. 6), which, 
as far as I understand it, is wholly out of the question.’ Nor do I quite 
understand the learned author's words concerning Krsija aud the 
Gopis (p. 10 f.). That Krsna, who is said to have been sporting rnth 
even 1,600 maidens at one time, has, of course, got nothing to do with 
the undoubtedly historical Krsna ]!>e\'aklputi'a ; he was origiiuilly 
nothing but a bucolic deity worshipped by the shepherd caste near 
JIathura and, like other deities of the same type, he was by no means 
averse to amorous dalliance. When and how he became confounded 
with his namesake of epic fame is not known to us, nor do I feel sure 
that we shall ever become possessed of all the details of this entangled 
story. Wliether the dates of the Tamil saints mentioned on p. 17 are 
to be taken for granted is by no means clear to me ; at least they do 
not tally with those afforded us by other authors, and the whole 
problem of Tamil literary and religious chronology seems to involve 

‘ Cf. below, p. 681. 
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a great deal of obscurity. Nor doe.? tlie date of Raiuanaja (1050-1135) 
giveu on p. 18 coincide with that accepted by the late Sir R. 6. 
Bhandarkar and by other authorities. On p. 313 f. we are told that 
Ph anudefta brought back to Pandharpur an image of Vitthala which 
Kranaiaya of Vijayanagar (1509-1529) had dragged away to his 
capital. The present writer is not aware whether this image is still 
meant to be in existence ; in that case it must have been brought 
back to Maharastra at least before 1565 as the Muhammadan 
conquerors made total havoc of the great temple of Vitthalasvarain 
at Hampi.' 

These small remarks are, of course, only meant to betray the great 
interest with which the present writer has perused the extensive work 
of Professor Ranade. 

J. C. 


The Saktas. An Introductory and Comparative Study. By Ernest 
A. Payne, pp. 153. (The Religious Life of India.) Y.M.O.A. 
Publishing House, 5 RusaeU Street, Calcutta, 1933. 

The Saktas and their literature, the Tantras, have been of evil 
fftmft since long time ago both within and outside their native country. 
The Vai?nava8 — and even other sects — have heaped abuse upon these 
their spiritual opponents ; and European scholars of different creeds 
and opinions have been at one in denouncing the infamous rites 
prescribed in the Tantras and practised by the devotees of the Sakti. 
And it scarcely seems marvellous that a sect practising human sacrifice,* 
excessive consumption of intoxicating liquor, and hideous sexual 
orgies as the means of salvation ^ould not be able to count upon any 
great degree of sympathetic understanding. 

However, Sir John Woodioffe — who, according to Mi. Payne, 
is not wholly identical with the mysterious Arthur Avalon — 
Di. Benoytosh Bhattacharyya, and perhaps even other writers have 
lately pleaded the cause of Saktism and Tantrism, though they have, 
according to my humble opinion, done it with more enthusiasm than 
skill. We are told by these writers that we are chiefiy to interpret 
the Tantras spiritually and symbolically, that the hideous rites and 
the ma^cal nonsense with which they overflow is not to be taken in 

1 Cf. Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, p. 208. 

* Hnm&Q aacn£eo was fortaaJIy abolished in 1835 ; however, it has undoubt^iy 
been practised in a limited degr^ even during later years — at least in Assam. 
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a literal but ia a liigbiy spiritual ■way. This is e^adently to overrate 
the credulity of European readers ; and at any rate the majority of 
the Tantric sectarians do not appear to have hit upon such an inter- 
pretation of their sacred texts. 

However, it can only be useful to get an impartial description of 
the ways and practices of the J^ktas — at least as far as they are known 
and can be properly described, llr. Payne, who has probably seen 
missionary work in India, has made a praiseworthy effort to furnish 
us with such a description. It would be unjastifiable to suggest that 
he is an advocate of the ^akta cause for he has his eyes well open to 
the abominations of their religion. On the other side ho seems to think 
that there may really be found within the Tantras something of value 
besides the grossly cruel and sensual rites and the jumble of nonsensical 
and horrifying magic that fill most of their pages, ilr. Payne also 
points out that some of the finest pieces of Bengali poetiy have been 
inspired by the worship of Hail, the great Mother Ooddess. This may 
all be quite right, still the present ■?\'Titer can have no doubt that 
Indie, and especially Bengal, would have been in a considerably 
happier and more lofty status were it not for the existence of the 
Tantras and the debased cults of f^aktism. 

The author seems to be somewhat too prone to accept the theory 
of a Dra vidian influence on Indian religion, and he has made no happy 
choice in taking Professor Slater for his g:uide in this field of research.* 
It is fairly safe to assert that the Dravidians, wherever they did issue 
from and whatever were their racial connections, have never occupied 
the greater part of the Indian peninsula. It seems, however, highly 
probable that at a fairly remote age they entered the Indus valley 
through BalQcistan and later on betook themselves — possibly under 
Aryan pressure — towards the Deccan and the extreme south. Their 
presence on the eastern coast simply means that the Andhras or 
Telugus at one time conquered those parts and took up their habitat 
there ; however, there are no definite proofs known to me that they 
ever penetrated further than the southern frontier of Orissa. That 
the builders aud inhabitant.? of Mohenjo-Daro -were Proto-Dravidians 
now seems to be a favourite idea, though it can, of coiuse, not be proved 
at the present state of our researches. Mr. Parae does not, however, 
seem to have observed the hypothesis of Sir John Marshall that 
Sakti cults ill nuce are to be met with akeady iu 3Ioheiijo-Daro. 


• On Slater's book, ef. Dr. Barnett in JHAS., 1924. p. 485 ff. 
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It -would be useless to discuss termiaology on this point. Personally, 
I feel sure that Mother Goddesses figured largely in the cults of 
Mohenjo-Dato ; Sakti-worsLip in its essentia! sense, however, may 
have originated not only at a much later date but in quite a different 
part of India. 

Upon the entangled questions connected with the various cults of 
female goddesses much light is undoubtedly shed by the curious 
-work of Mr. Briffanlt called The Mothers, though the opinions of its 
author are partly rather extravagant and his materials not always 
quite faultless. That Mother Goddesses are peculiar to the cults of 
Crete, Asia Major, Syria, Mesopotamia, and India — not to mention 
other countries — seems beyond doubt. There seems, however, to have 
been but Httle place for them within the religions of Northern and 
Central Asia to which that of the Aryans did no doubt originally 
belong. 

That Ssitism in Bengal has had several revivals during times of 
political upheavals and general unrest is an interesting observation, 
and one which is scarcely astonishing to the student of Indian history 
and religions. It has long been ob-vious to the present writer that 
S^tism and Kali worship went through a mighty renaissance about 
1905 and were intimately connected with the epidemic of political 
assassinations ragii^ in Bengal and elsewhere during that and the 
following years. And I may perhaps be excused for quoting a few 
lines published in a Swedish general history ^ some yeai-s ago : “ Bengal 
is the home of horrible and bloody cults of a di^usting nature and 
intimately connected with the terrible gore-dripping and skull-garlanded 
goddess Kali. One ofherchieftemples is at Calcutta; and the popular 
hymn Bande Mdtaram praises her as the deity protecting the holy 
soil of Bernal from the reign of the foreigners. Kali has an eternal 
longing for blood ; and certainly nothing could be more pleasing 
to her than the sacrifice of the blood of the loathed ndecohas. To 
make a disagreeable story short : the numerous murders of Anglo- 
Indian and Hindu officials, that culminated in 1909 and were generally 
performed by young Bengali students, were, according to the ideas 
of the assassins, not only political attentates but also human sacrifices 
to Kali.” 

That Gawn dmply means “ the yellowish one ” and has got nothing 
to do with the gour should not be doubted ; nor is there any shadow 


* Noretedle Varlds-huloria, xv, 1928, p. 574. 
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of doubt that Comorin is a Portuguese rendering of Kumari (p. 7). 
On the dismemberment of Sati (p. 7 f.). literature has beetr quoted in my 
edition of Fenicio's Livro da Seita dos Indios Orienlais (Upsala, 1933), 
p. 190. That tmidrd 'within the serie.s of the parioa malvraJi should 
ever have meant an}’thingbut “ mystic gestures " {p. 16, fi. 1) is pure 
invention which is not to be credited. The well-known article •' Aghori " 
by Crooke in the ERE., i, contains the most \'i%'id description of these 
filthy and horrible feasts (p. 28). There are. within the work of 
Mr. Payne, really very few and very sliglit jni.stakes or miswritings ; 
however, forms like dolajdtra (= dolayalTa) and some other ones seem 
rather unnecessary in an otherwise verv successful work. 

J. C. 

L’Inde Pbofonde. Toukaram. Par Michel Ledrhs, S.J. pp. 38. 

Louvain : Editions de TAucam, 8 Rue des Recollets, 1933. 

This is a short but quite able pamphlet on Tukaram, the saintly 
Maratha poet of the time of Shivaji, written by a Jesuit Father. 
The biographical data seem to have been taken over from Abbott's 
translation of that part of Mahipati's BhakUiTiliimrlu dealing with 
Tukaram, while for the extracts from his poetry the authorisapparontly 
indebted to the work of Fraser and ilarathe. Whether Father Ledrus 
is himself a Marathi scholar escapes me. At any rate he has apparently 
busied himself with Sanslorit ; and this makes it a little trying to 
find him repeating the recurring but faulty translation of the Upani- 
shadioictijisttby “ not so, not so ” ('‘ pasainsi, pasaimsi "). For neti 
always meant “ no, no ", and will never mean anything else. To 
the man who first formed this expression the Supreme Spirit could 
only be described by means of the pure negation— an idea which is 
foreign neither to the later development of Hindu religion nor to 
certain amongst the schoolmen. 

J. C. 

Sahitya-Ratsablaba. Edited by T. R. Chintamani. pp. xix -n 126. 

Madras : Printed at the Diocesan Press, Vepery, 1932. 

It is a time-honoured thesis that Sanskrit literature contains 
very few historical works ; and what there is has taken the form 
of mostly not very entertaining epic poetry. Xo doubt the Maha- 
bharata and even parts of the Puranas may contain some traces of 
what was once real history, while the Ramayana seems to be entirely 
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founded upon a series of old folk-tales ; there is at least not the 
slightest reason for suggesting that it contains the story of the spread 
of Aryanivsm towards the South, and the apes are certainly not 
Dravidians. Otherwise there is only the Rajatarahgiril, which is 
undoubtedly a historical source of great value, while the Gaiidavaha, 
the works of Padmagupta and Bilhapa, and perhaps a few others 
are historically of very slight importance. 

Mr. T. R. Chintamani, a Lecturer at Madras University, however, 
tells us that there exists in Orissa and in the South a small series 
of historical poems of which only a few seem to be available in print. 
One of these is the Sahityaratndkam, composed by a certain Yajnana- 
rayapa Diksita during the first half of the seventeenth century. This 
Tajfianaiayaija was the son of Govinda Diksita and a court-poet of 
Raghunatha Nayaka of Tanjore. As Govinda Diksita served the 
worthless king Acjuita Raja of Vijayanagai, who died in 1542, he 
must have been of a fairly great age when his son Yajnanarayaoa 
was born ; and we are told in the introduction (p. vi f.) that he 
remained for a prolonged time a bachelor. 

The Sahityaratnakara contains sixteen cantos and ends rather 
abruptly. It is a sort of panegyric of Acyuta Raja and Raghunatha 
Nayaka. The exploits of Hindu princes have, with few exceptions, 
not been very grand and exciting, nor could this be said to have 
been the ease with the two rulers glorified in this poem. It is com- 
posed according to the old and well-worn rules regulating the havya ; 
it certainly does not present much of interest nor does it betray any 
prominent poetical inspiration. However, we ought to feel grateful 
to Mr. Chintamani and his coOaborators for having made this poem, 
even if it be rather indifferent, available to their fellow-scholars. 

J. C. 

The Doctrine of PrajnI-paeamita as exposed ik the Abhi- 
SAMAYALAMKARA OP Mattreta. By E. Obermilleb. Reprint 
from Acta Orientalia, vol. xi. pp. 1-133. Oslo, 1932. 

Dr. Obermiller, a pupil and collaborator of Professor Stcherbataky, 
like his guru is just as much at home in Sanskrit as in Tibetan, which 
seems a necessary outfit for being able to work upon the literatiu’e of 
the Mahayana and upon Buddhist philosophy in general. A previous 
bulky work of his ^ contained a translation, with introduction and 

' Cf. A'ta Orientalia , val, ix, pp. S1-S06. 
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notes, of the Uttamtantra of Maitreya. In the present paper he has 
taken up another work by the same author, the .ibhisam‘iynhn>l;3ra, 
and dealt with the doctrine of prajmpammita as c.xposed within this 
book, which in Tibetan tradition enjoys a great fame. Pp. 1-100 
contain the real treatise, which is divided up into sb; chapters, dealing 
with the literature connected with the Abliisaiiini/alamlcara, the different 
paths {sravahi, ]}raiyeknbiiddhti, Mahayina path) and the stages of 
the Hinayana and of the Bodhisattva, the eight padarlha's and the 
seventy artha'n of the Abhisamayalaiiil.'ara, the concordance of the 
degrees of the Path with the Subjects of that work, and finally with 
the author of the work and his system. Then follow about thirty 
pages containing an Index of Technical Terms in Sanskrit and Tibetan, 
which is indeed a most useful one. 

This work by Dr. Obermiller, like his previous ones, is undoubtedly 
one of great and lasting merit. Just as are the works by Rosenberg 
and Stcherbatsky, also those by Obermiller are indispensable to 
everyone who is busying himself with researches in Buddhist philosophy 
and its various stages of development. To a scholar who, like the 
present writer, is unacquainted with Tibetan and only slightly at 
home in the doctrines of Buddhism they, unfortunately, to a great 
part, remain books sealed with seven seals. 

J.ARL GHjVRPENTIER. 


The Crusade OF Nicoponis. By Aziz Suriyal Atiya. pp. xii + 234. 

London : Methuen & Co., 1934. 10.s. 6d. 

This monograph on the historically so momentous battle of 
Nicopolis in 1396, its prelude, its immediate consequences and its 
importance in medieval historj' as the last serious crusading enterprise 
from Christendom against Islam, is without any doubt a most useful 
contribution to our knowledge of the period. Although there existed 
already a rather extensive bibliography on the subject, as well in 
general works as in special studies, the author has been able to make 
use of many new documentarj' sources or to profit, in a more correct 
form, from sources only imperfectly known hitherto. After having 
given, in his first chapter, a survey of European political conditions 
at the end of the fourteenth centurj", the second chapter offers gleanings 
from the propagandist literature of the same century in Christian 
countries, which make us desirous of getting acquainted with the mote 
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extensive researches on the subject which he promises to give in a later 
work. This literature is significant for the general trend of thought 
that, still animated in the later Middle Ages the intellectual centres and 
at the same time for the knowledge as well as the ignorance of 
geographical, political, and religious conditions in the Near East. 
It reveals a great contrast between the Christian and the Muhamma- 
dan worlds, as far as in the latter hardly any traces of reasoned 
propagandist literature — besides the religious traditional obligation 
of the Holy War — are to be found ; the Turkish chronicles of the time 
justify the Ottoman conquests only by saying that the people living 
in the conquered territories had bad irulers, which no doubt was the 
case. This contrast shows the intellectual superiority of the 
Christians, but at the same time their weakness. The following 
chapters treat successively of the preparations for the battle, the 
march of the crusaders, the composition of the hostile armies, and the 
battle itself, while in chapter vii. The Aftermath, is undertaken 
the laborious work of investigating the difficult negotiations and 
transactions connected with the raising of ransom for the high 
Burgundian and other French nobles who had fallen into Turkish 
captivity. Chapter viii, Conclusion, gives an epilogue in which the 
author points out how the Christian defeat at Nioopolis was only a 
symptom of the hreaking up of the early medieval unity of European 
Christendom on account of the awakening of national tendencies, 
a conclusion with which it is diffi cult not to agree. 

Throughout the whole book the battle of Nioopolis has been 
treated from a point of view of European history, which is very naturally 
indicated by the fact that the European sources and documents are 
in an overwhelming majority against the Eastern sources. Some 
literary and statistical documents are presented in the first six appen- 
dices. In addition the work is closed by an extraordinarily extensive 
bibliography, which comprises many works of general reference 
(including the Qur'an), which certainly have been of much use to the 
author but which have no immediate relation to the subject treated. 
The more special part of the bibliography appears to be fairly 
complete ; there exists a dissertation on the battle of Nioopolis by 
Gustav Kiing (Berlin, 1906), which seems to have escaped the author’s 
attention. It would perhaps be useful in works of this kind to give 
in a speoial chapter a reasoned discussion of the different kinds of 
sources and their relative value ; for many important sources the 
author has done so in the text itself, but a systematical treatment 
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might be of greater use to the reader, especially if he is not \rell 
conversant with their nature. 

In the bibliography the author cites not a few oriental sources 
(unfortunately with rather many tj’pographical errors as on p. 209 : 
fashkin Znde for Tashkopm Zade). Nevertheless these sources have 
not come fully to their right, which applies especially to the ancient 
Ottoman Chronicles, of which the author has only used the anonjunous 
Turkish Chronicle edited in French by Buchon in his Froissart edition, 
the certainly very important Annales and Pandectes of Leunclavius, 
and the edition of Uruj Bey by Babinger. Some other chronicles of 
the same kind, however, are since longer or shorter time available, 
such as“ Neshii ” {ZDMG., xv), ‘Ashik Pasha Zade (ed. Giese, Leipzig, 
1928), and another anonymous chronicle (ed. Giese, Breslau, 1922). 
It is true that these sources do not throw much more light on the 
facts, but they are not without value, as has been shown by F. Giese, 
who has discussed the battle of Nieopolis in No. 34, April, 1928, of 
the Bpliemmdes OrieiilnJes of Harrasso^’ritz at Leipzig. It is note- 
worthy that Giese here comes to the same conclusion as the author 
as to the date of the battle, n.l. 25th September. 1396 (cf. p. 151). 
Giese further points out that nowhere is it said that Dogan was 
commander of the garrison of Nieopolis (cf. p. 61). It is likewise 
to be doubted if the inhabitants of the to%vn were at Bayezid’s time 
mostly Turkish, as the town had been, until not long before, a 
Bulgarian town ; even nowadays, as the author says on p. 154, 
40 per cent of the inhabitants are Bulgarian. 

The discussion of the different Turkish troops in the Sultan's army, 
on p. 71 sqq., leaves place for some remarks. This applies especially 
to the “ Sipahis”. It is not certain if at Bayezid’s time there were 
already paid “ Sipahis ” besides the fief-holders {thnarli and sa‘m) 
and their retinue, who, as horsemen, were also called ‘"Sipahis”. 
The question of the Jauissaries is treated by the author with much 
prudence ; mainlv on the authority of Ducas he comes to the con- 
clusion that at the time the Janissaries were levied only ftonr the 
Christian prisoners of war ; this fact, however, is equally proved by 
the ancient Ottoman chronicles, 

Finally, something may be said on the question of whether Bayezid 
was the first Ottoman ruler who bore the tide of Sultan, discussed 
in Appendix x (p. 157 sqq.). While we may be thankful to the author 
for collecting material on this question from a nmnber of Arabic 
literary and from numisniatical sources, it would seem that the solution 
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of the problem must be sought in another direction. It is quite 
certain that in Turkey itself the ruler was not called Sultan, but 
mostly KhunkSir, as appears from the Chronicles. But where the 
Ottoman rulers needed the use of a more ceremonious titulature, as 
on coins or in inscriptions, they made use of the Arabic-Persian 
protocol as known from Seljulc times, where “ Sultan ” was a very 
high title, probably since the time of the first Seljuk conqueror of 
Persia, Toghrul Bek (cf. my article “Sultan” in the Bncydopiedia 
of Islam). On the other hand the word “Sultan” denotes in the 
Arabic literature since the third century of the Hijra any person who 
has some political authority and this use of the word has been main- 
tained even after, under special conditions, “ Sultan ” had become a 
very high title. Hence the frequent occurrence of the word in Ibn 
Battuta and the apparent confusion in the other Arabic sources. 

In using the notes, which have been placed at the end of the book, 
it is slightly inconvenient that there is no reference at the top of the 
pages to the chapter to which they belong. 

J. H. Kramers. 


Kttab al Awrak (Section on Contemporary Poets). By Abu Baer 
Mohammad ibn Yahya as SulI. Edited by J. Hetworth Dunne. 
Text and introduction in Arabic. 9^ x 6J. Pp. J -t- v o 1 . 
London : Luzac & Co., 1934. 10a. 

The Av/raq of Es §uli is well-known by name to all students of 
Arabic literature. The author, who flourished in the tenth century> 
finished the portion of the book containing the history of the Abbasid 
Khalife and the poetry of members of their line and of certain others 
who were connected by relationship with the Prophet, but died without 
having completed a final section on other poetry of the Abbasid time. 
Mr. Heywoith Dunne now publishes the text of this section, taken 
from a unique manuscript of the twelfth century at Cairo, which 
appears to represent as much of it as was produced. 

The plan which Bs §ull followed in this part of his book was to 
embody as much as possible of tiie poetry of the more obscure poets 
but only a selection of that of those of renown. The work of the latter 
was generally well known and he himself had taken a prominent part in 
making it accessible by forming collections. The poems- cited are 
generally accompanied by indications of the persons to whom they 
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were addressed or the circumstances under vliicli they wore composed , 
and some information about the authors is given, most of it in the 
form of rather disjointed anecdotes. The work is arranged according 
to families, all poets who belonged to the same family being brought 
together, and the families grouped alphabetically under the names 
of their most prominent member. 

The present volume brings under notice aimut a dozen poets, 
members of three families of which Aban, A^ja’ and Aliniad ibn 
Yusuf stand as the leading representatives. .\ban and Ashja’ were 
both associated with the Bamiakids and with Harun er RashTd, 
Ahmad ibn Yusuf was one of the viziers of El Ma’mun. The poetry 
collected in the book includes a good proportion of eulogies and elegies 
— ^the stock-in-trade of those who made their livelihood by poetry 
— ^but also many other pieces on a variety of subjects. Some of the 
poets and their poetry are treated of in other books. El AgianI, 
for instance, deals at some length with those who have been named. 
Mr. Hey^vorth Dunne has examined this hook and several others for 
the purpose of his edition and shows the result in his footnotes. It 
appears that something can be added occasionally to the examples 
of poems given by Es Sull, but on the other hand he affords a good 
deal concerning his subjects and their work which is not to be found 
elsewhere. As an illustration, he cites more than sixty verses of Aban’s 
rendering of Kallla and Dimna in rhyming couplets, whereas El 
A^tol, apparently the only other book that records any of this 
important poem, gives only two. Moreover, the minor poets to whom 
Es SuIj gives special attention ore as a rule noticed in El A^anl only 
very slightly if they are not passed over there without mention, and 
little about them is found in other books. Additions to out knowledge 
of the Abb^id poetry of the eighth and ninth centuries are particularly 
welcome, because of the developments in .Arabic poetry which were 
proceeding at the time. Even if Es Suli did not make such additions 
his work would be important as one of the earliest authorities for its 
subject. 

Mr. Heyworth Duane’s edition is a good one. The text that he 
produces is generally satisfactory. The illegibility of the roanuscript 
must have made its establishment particularly difficult, and it is 
only in parts that he has been able to get help by comparison with 
other books. He acknowledges the assistance given to him by some 
of his Egyptian friends in sohdng problems that presented themselves 
and doubtless such help must have been very valuable. He has made 
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a numter of excellent emendations, duly recorded in the footnotes, 
where also he draws attention to several passages which appear to 
be corrupt, but cannot be restored with certainty. He supplies a good 
number of useful vowel points and facilitates reading, likewise, by 
some explanations of difficult words and other comments. In his 
introduction he gives an account of the Cairo manuscript of the 
Kitab el Auraq, and a life of Ea SulT. He supplies an adequate index. 
His work has evidently been done with much care. 

The printing of the book is not always as good as might be desired. 

Mr. Heyworth Dunne states that he means to publish the remaining 
portions of El Auraq. Fragments of the book preserved in various 
places appear to cover a good proportion of the whole of the original 
text. The publication is likely to include much new historical matter 
of value. 

R. Guest. 


Nabi. Soziologische Studien zui alttcstamentiichen Literatiir 
und Religionsgeschiehte. Von Alpeei) Jefsen. pp. xii -1- 258. 
Beck, Huenchen, 1934. 

Nabi is used to denote those persons who axe called in the English 
version sons of the prophets. The nabi belonged to the Canaanite 
religion, as is shown by the story of Wen-Amon, and was unknown 
to Israel until they settled in Palestine, when they borrowed the 
institution from the older civilization. In Judah the nabi became 
part of the state religion and is found working with the priest at the 
capital as, for example, at the coronation of Solomon. It is suggested 
that David employed a nabi to get oracles for him from God till he 
got into his power the ephod with which the priests obtained oracles 
for him. In Israel, on the other hand, thenabisnever got State recogni- 
tion and usually lived humbly on the alms of the poor. The stories 
show what the nabi would like to have been, a messenger from God, 
a miracle worker, one who knew the future and things hidden from the 
common man. Therefore he possessed baralca, to use the Muslim term, 
and was a blessing to his friends and a danger to his enemies. Elijah 
and Elisha were not nabis but tradition turned them into nabis. In the 
stories about Elijah we can trace the development. At first he is the 
Tishbite, no more than a voice bringing the message of God, later 
he is made into a “ man of God ”, a nabi, and a miracle-monger. The 
pre-exilic writing prophets had nothing in common with these men, 
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though Isaiah has beea turned into one by popular legend. As a clas-s 
they existed till the end of the Old Testament period : Nehetniah 
was accused of suborning nabis to proclaim him king, and Haggai 
and Zechariah were typical representatives of the class. During the 
centuries the conception of the nahi changed considerably and the 
contemptuous question “ Is Saul also among the prophets i '' would 
have had no meaning at a later date. Much of the history of Israel 
was composed under the influence of this class. 

To review this book thoroughly, examining everv reference, would 
take nearly as long as it took to write. A few points may be picked 
out. The statement that the centre of the northern kingdom was far 
from Canaanite influence (p. 169} is extraordinary. 1 Sam. iii, 1 does 
not say “ tiU then there had been no %-isions in Israel " (p. 151). This 
might be a possible translation of part of the verse, if it stood alone ; 
but taken together with the rest, “ the word of the Lord was rare,” it 
is impossible. Dr. Jepsen admits that it is hard to reconcile 1 Kings xx 
with what is known from the Assjuian records. He does not refer 
to the surprising fact that in much of the chapter the king of Israel 
has no name. It looks as if a popular tale had been attached clumsily 
to Ahab ; especially as he is nowhere else surrounded by a crowd 
of Yahwe nabis. 

Dr. Jepsen haswrittena stimulatir^, one might even say, a provoca- 
tive book. It is the fruit of much reading and acute thinking. If the 
basis of his axgiunents is often slender, that is inevitable in dealing 
with the Old Testament. It may be exaggerated to say that his 
conclusions always contradict those of his predecessors, hut at least 
the note of contradiction is very marked. In places the book is more 
wordy than is necessary. Even if all the conclusions are not accepted, 
they will have to he met and answered. 

A. S. T. 


Kitab lyxiLAT al-Euqaha' (das Konstantinopier Fragment). By 
At-Tababi. Ed, Joseph Schacht. pp. xxiv -f- 274. Leiden : 
E. J. Brill, 1933. 

The only thing to criticize in this book is the printing. The list 
of misprints is too long and it is not exhaustive. P. 216, 1. 4, should 
be In addition to minor slips, many letters have dropped 

and others are smudged. Here criticism stops. 
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The manuscript is written without points hut, as much of the 
text is known from other books, the task of reading it is not so difficult 
as would appear. • Professor Schacht has done his work as editor 
thoroughly and with immense labour. The text has been compared 
with parallel passages and all variants noted in the margin. Much 
material is crammed into the short introduction, where the relation 
of this book to its sources is discussed. Jizya (p. xv, 1. 17) should 
be jiJiad. It is tempting to suggest instead of 

on p. 217, 1. 17. The present text of p. 232 (foot) says that the govern- 
ment must employ a dhimmi artisan so that he can pay his taxes ! 

At times language is more literary than legal ; four terms are 
used to denote “ ofunsoundmind ”, and they are used indiscriminately. 

Some examples may be of interest. Abu Hanifa is sometimes 
illiberal. If an enemy had freed a slave in his own land and then 
brought him into the land of Islam, the manumission was invalid. 
Once, at least, he is clearly immoral. In a land of enemies a Muslim 
may not sell to them with interest if the profit is to their advantage ; 
but if it is to his own he may. He assumes a very efficient customs 
service or that Muslim law runs in enemy lands when he says that, 
if an enemy comes into the land of Islam and buys a slave from a 
Muslim or a dhimmi and takes him back to his own land, the slave 
becomes free. 

Al-Shafi‘i taught that captured books were to be translated and, 
if they dealt with some useful subject like medicine, they were to be 
sold and the price put into the booty. If they were idolatrous, they 
were to be defaced but the covers put to some good purpose. One 
man taught that the tribute should be paid in local money, even if 
it were of less value than the state coinage. The papyri show that 
this opinion did not find favour^witt the government. 

AH figures given in the books for the land tax seem to make it 
less than the tithe. AbQ Hanifa held. that, if the land tax was by 
mul^ama, half the harvest might be taken as tax, and al-Shafi‘i 
would have allowed two-thiids to be taken. It may be noted that 
al-Shafi‘i did not hold that the ihimmi, who turned brigand or acted 
as a spy for the enemies of Islam, had cancelled the covenant with 
him. 

The publication of this book makes it possible to correct aZ-JIfisoji 
of aL-Sha‘rani in places, but it will not supersede it altogether. Malik 
and Abu Thaur gave a horseman two shares in the booty ; according 
to aUMizan they allowed him three shares. But this book says nothing 
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about tie maa mounted on a camel. Property stolen or captured 
from a Muslim, if recaptiued by a Muslim army, niu.st he re.stored to 
tbe owner; so Malik as reported in al-illzaH. .il-Tabari adds the 
qualification “if claimed before the distribution of the booty”. 
In nl-Mlzdn there is no kifdb al jihad but much of the material is 
brought under the head of “di^sion of booty”. 

The system of al-Awza‘i needs such long reports that its dis- 
appearance from practical life is not surprising. 

A. H. T. 


A Lexicon op Accadian Pkayeks ix the Ritcals of Explation. 
By C. J. Mullo IYkir. pp. si-x 4- 411. 0.xford University Press 
(Humphrey Milford), 1934. 21s. 

This book provides an edition of the prayers in the form of a 
lexicon, a systematic arrangement of the granuiiatical forms, and 
notes on the etymology of the words. The review deals with tbe 
last section only.^. 

A number of words and meanings are common to B. and South 
Semitic, but do not occur in A. The list of words in Brockelmann, 
Grundriss 1, 127, in which k becomes k must be greatly enlarged. 
Certain roots common to most Semitic languages occur in B. with 
peculiar meanings ; e.g. dll “ to praise 

There are a few mistakes. H. y‘d corresponds to A. iv‘d, not to 
wd ‘ ; A. has no sll “ to rest ” ; A. sbS should be SwS. Occasionally 
Dr. Mullo Weir equates roots which are similar in form but quite 
different in meaning. 

A few suggestions may be made. 

agukhu “ waistband, loincloth ”, cf. A. hkw. 

akU “ weak ”, ef. B. ahj. 

aphaUu “ sage ”, cf. SA. ’fkl. 

askuppatu “threshold ”, cf. A. skf. uskuffat. 

baliulMi, ba’uldti “ mankind ”, cf. SA. bkl. (Brockelmann compares 
H. bhr.) 

“ cattle ”, possibly A. bkm. 
dasu “ act unjustly, oppress ”, A. di/s. 
eseku “ distribute ”, perhaps A. wsk. 
gasdru “ strengthen ”, cf. A. jsr. 

> Atbreviationa ; A. .Arabic. B. Bahylonian-.Assyrian. E. Ethiopic, H. Hebrew, 
SA South Arabian. 
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sahma^tu “ violence ”, probably A. hms. 

has^u “ crusb ”, of. A. husala " dross 

ikJcaru “ peasant ”, cf. A. ’akkdr, H. ’ikkdr. 

kamasu ” bow down ”, cf. SA. kms (probably) “ subdue 

Jcoiu " bind ”, perhaps SA. kf “ command ” (?). 

kasu “ cold ”, cf. A. 

^Utu “ bowels ”, the connection with A. klb and H. M is not 
mentioned. 

kannu “ girdle ”, E. knt. 

le’u “ be capable ”, A. Vy “ be slow, hindered There are cases 
of a root having opposite meanings in two languages. 
ma^dru “ be in front, meet ”, A. and SA. mkr. 
malaSu “ pluck out ”, perhaps A. mis “ be smooth 
mcddni “ send away ”, SA. mir. 
mphu “ tempest ”, cf. A. mliw. 
meSru “ abundance ”, cf. A. ^h. 
na’diu “revere”, cf. A. na’Sd “calamity”. 
nvrtu “slaughter”, A. rihr. 
palsajiu, ■parsdhu “ crouch down ”, A. /riA. 
raSu “ grant ”, A. and SA. rJw. 

rukunitu “ mud ”, cf. A. rdhb “ clay stopper of a wine jar ”. 
sapahu “ scatter ”, cf. SA. sfh “ announce 
sihlu “ thorn ”, ef. A. ’ishil. 

Sardku “ be strong ”, cf. E. and SA. irh. 

It may be noted that B. did not always keep the emphatic sounds, 
e.g. k sometimes corresponds to A in other languages. Also one root 
may appear in more than one form in B., e.g. ma^d’u and misu both 
correspond to A. msh. This also occurs in SA. 

A. S. T. 


Legends of Our Lady Mary the Perpetual Virgin and her 
Mother Hanna, pp. 314, pi. 33. 75. 6<i. net. 

One Hundred and Ten Miracles of Our Lady Mary. pp. 355, 
pi. 64. 10s. 6d. net. 

Both translated from the Ethiopic by Sir E. A. "Wallis Budge. 
Oxford University Press, Humphrey Milford, 1933. 

These two volumes are cheap editions of books published some 
twelve years ago, the Ethiopic texts being omitted and the plates 
reduced in size. The lives of the Virgin and her mother are practically 
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translations of familiar apocrj-plial tales and so are the moat interesting 
miracles. Latin and French parallels are quoted with copious references 
to the literature on the subject. The tales have a mixed historv. 
One, about a spring which Jesus caused to flow, is evidently a Christian 
adaptation of an Egyptian legend, ilusliin influence is seen in some. 
There is a trace of theological disputes in the statement that Muhammad 
■was sent to the ^Ixabs only. That it is wicked to be one of" tlie council 
of judges ’■ recalls the temper of early Islam. That a good woman 
can wear only “ pure ” clothes, such as have not been bought with the 
price of fornication or other illegal traffic, may come from the same 
source. So do the horrors of the punishment in the grave. Water 
that is as sweet as honey and as white as milk suggests the rivers 
of the Garden. That the Virgin was in the body of Adam as a lustrous 
pearl and from him passed to the patriarchs recalls the doctrine 
of the light of Muhammad. 

Natural objects such as leaves with holy words on them are com- 
mon to Muslims and Christians. So is the tale of the man who put 
the money he owed in a piece of wood, threw it into the sea, and 
trusted in the Prophet or the Virgin to carry it to his distant creditor. 
The Virgin gave a thirsty dog drink from her shoe. Saladin pardoned 
an adulteress for the same kind deed. 

The practice of incubation is mentioned and a lame nuin was not 
permitted to enter a church. Many of the miracles are immoral. 
The use of the word mikrah in Quran 3, 32 is probably derived from 
the story that the Virgin as a girl lived in the Temple. The pictures 
are delightful. 

A. S. T. 


Tee Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Isl.a>i. By Sir 
Mohammad ItjSAL. pp. vii f 192. Oxford Univerrity Press, 
Humphrey Milford, 1934. 7s. M. 

It is hard to do justice to this book because parts provoke criticism 
while the general purpose secures our sympathy. Someone said that 
an article for the Quarterly Review had to be written three times : 
once profoundly ; once simply : and once with profimdity hidden 
in simplicity. It is to be feared that this book was written once only. 
Take this sentence : “ It is the application of the principle embodied 
in this verse to the reporters of the Prophet’s traditions out of which 
were gradually evolved the canons of historical criticism " (p. 133). 
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The grammar is bad. Rules of criticism axe evolved out of reports 
not out of reporters. The sentence should run : The application 
of the principle embodied in this verse to the reported traditions 
of the Prophet gradually evolved the canons of historical criticism. 
Sir Mohammad says that Christianity (which had originally appeared 
as a monastic order-, p. 139) is hostile to the world while the Qur'an 
makes the world a witness to the nature of God and good in itself. 
If he quotes the Qur'an, a reviewer may quote the Bible. The refrain 
to the story of the creation of the world is, “ God saw that it was good.” 
the cherubim sang, “ The fulness of the whole world is His glory,” 
and Jesus said,“ Consider the lilies of the field.” On this subject tbe 
Qur'an teaches nothing new. 

On p. 68 we read, “I have conceived the Ultimate Reality as an 
Ego ; and I must add now that from the Ultimate Ego only egos can 
proceed.” AVe want some proof of this second statement ; it reminds 
us of the axiom of the Muslim philosophers that from one only the oue 
can proceed. The Bible provides a useful text for part of this state- 
ment : “ God made man in His image.” On p. 65 this opinion of the 
Ash'arite thinkers ^ quoted, “ The atom in its essence, therefore, has 
no magnitude ; it has its position which does not involve space. 
It is by their aggregation that atoms become extended and generate 
space.” One expects some indication that this is nonsense. Again, 
the Qur'an says that God is light. Sir Mohammad says : 

The teaching of modem physics is that the velocity of light cannot 
be exceeded and is the same for all observers whatever their own 
system, of movement. Thus, in the world of change, light is tbe nearest 
approach to the Absolute. The metaphor of light as applied to God, 
therefore, must, in view of modem knowledge, be taken to suggest the 
Absoluteness of God and not His Omnipresence which easily lends 
itself to a pantheistic interpretation. 

No objection can be taken to this pouring of new wine into old 
bottles ; but it must be recognized that the wine is new. Surely, 
it is a mark of a great man that his words are capable of a wider 
meaning than he ever anticipated. That the prophet was neither 
theologian nor philosopher is one of the certain facts of history, and 
we may he sure that he did not pray, “ God ! grant me knowledge 
of the ultimate nature of things” (p. 3). 

Sir Mohammad quotes the verdict of Goldziher (the name is spelt 
wrongly) that the traditions are, on the whole, untrustworthy, and sets 
against this the verdict of Aghnides {Mohammedan Theories of Finance, 
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p. 59) that those in the canonical collections " are [tenuine records of 
theriseandearlygroM'th of Islam”. He has forgotten that Goldziher’s 
judgment applies only to the traditions as records of the life and 
opinions of the prophet. He used the traditions to write the story 
of the rise and early growth of Islam. 

Sir Mohammad makes a spirited defence of the laws of inheritance 
aa well adapted to Arabian society ; he does not say if tliey may be 
altered to suit a totally different society. 

The antitheses are too sharply cut. To say that tlie Qur-an is 
anti-classical, in other words, empirical, forgets the work of Aristotle, 
who taught the observation of nature, and of the physicians, whose 
work was the basis of all Arabian medicine. 

Criticism has been concerned with details aud modes of presenta- 
tion. The book is a fervent attack — in the best spirit of the jihad — 
on unbelievers. Religion is not abandoned to physical science. If 
the facts of religion do not come under the ordinary rules of science, 
so much the worse for science ; the spiritual man judgeth all things and 
is judged of none. It is the man that counts, call him soul, self, ego ; 
his life does not consist iu the abundance of the things he possesses. 
Man is not a finished product. He was made a little lower than the 
angels and what he shall hereafter be is hid from mortal eyes. God 
breathed His Spirit into man, and it is his duty to put himself at the 
service of Him who can do for him abimdantly far more than he can 
ask or think. Religion is not the repetition of a creed ; it is companion- 
ship between God and man and therefore leads to the fellow’ship 
of man with man. 

Nor is heaven a holiday. Life is one and continuous. Man marches 
always onward to receive ever fresh illnminations from an Infinite 
Reality which “ every moment appears in a new glory -And the 
recipient of divine illumination is not merely a passive recipient. Every 
act of a free ego creates a new situation, and thu.s offers further 
opportunities of creative unfolding. 

An inspiring book. 

A. S. T. 

Pagan Survivals in Mohammedan Civilization. By Professor 
Edward Westbemabck. pp. viii + 190. London ; Macmillan, 
1933. 8s. 6d. 

If a custom is not part of statutory Islam, Professor Westermarck 
cotmts it a pagau survival. He has described many such customs and 
TOL. vn. PiKT 3. •15 
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has qjecrulated a little on the origin of them. It may be useful to give 
examples from other lands of some of them and to say eomething 
about the theories. 

There is no sharp cleavage between the clean and the unclean 
the holy and the forbidden. A holy man brings blessing to the house 
be visits, but the touch of a Jew, who is unclean, may encourage 
plants to grow. Similarly among the Hebrews, those who worshipped 
strange gods were slain but the touch of the ark killed Uzzah. The 
two opposites have the same eifect I In the sentence, “ They shed 
in the sacred place blood which it is a sin to shed,” no one would gue^ 
that the same word represents “ sacred ” and “ which it is a sin to 
shed” . The explanation must be sought in the fact that originally 
the supernatural was a-moial. It was dangerous, trespass on it brought 
punishment, and it was highly infectious. One word denoted this 
dangerous thing. When moral ideas came into being and the super- 
natural was divided into two, this word was still used for what was 
dangerous because it was unclean and also for what was dangerous 
because it was holy. This is clearly seen in Hebrew. Divines debated 
whether certain books defiled the hands ; in other words, were they 
part of Holy Scripture 1 If part of the canoci, they were holy, and th'=' ir 
holiness would come off on one who handled them and must be removed 
before he could go back to the everyday duties of life where things 
unclean were common. For ihe contact of the holy with the imclpan 
might produce an explosion. For the same reason, those who took 
part in the sacred race round the Ka'ba did so naked, or borrowed 
clothes from the townspeople of Mecca. If their own garments had 
been brought into contact with the holy place, they would have been 
infected with its holiness and useless for daily wear. 

The belief that there is blessing in certain animals is found outside 
Afnca. The prophet said : “ The devil does not come near one who 
has a noble horse, or a house where such a horse is.” And again : 
“ Wellbeingistied totheforelock ofahorse.” Healsosaid: “God put 
His blesang on the sheep,” and “ Pray where the sheep lie down.” On 
the other hand, some would not pray where camels were accustomed to 
camp, for some camels are descended from the jinn. Another tradition 
runs : "The cock is myftiend, the friend of my friend, and the enemy 
of God’s enemy ; he guards his house and four others round it.” So 
it is not surprising to find the code a favourite object of sacrifice. 
Another tradition is : “ If a black dog (or a jinn) come to you while 
you are eating, throw it something, for it has desires. “ In other words, 
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the evil eye will smite you. It is related that ‘Uthman saw a very 
beautiful boy aad said : Blacken the dimple in his chin.’" to avert 
the eye. These may be pagan sur\-ivals, but they are not peculiar 
to north Africa. That sexual intercourse de.-jtioys the efticaey of 
a charm reminds one of those men who removed their seal ring.s 
before intercourse or visiting the latrine. 

It is curious that in the Muharram celebrations in Baghdad a 
Christian is always present, They say that he fought for Husain 
at Kerbela and he is distinguished by the umbreUa he carries. 

The custom of killing a sacrifice in the presence of one whose 
help is wanted is recorded from the Yemen ; but the use of the word 
’dr (shame) for it seems peculiar to north Africa. An old story show,? 
how this name arose. One who had provoked the calipli's wrath took 
refiige by the grave of the caliph’s son. A friend of the suppliant 
said, “ To break faith with the dead is a shame to the living.” This 
book is practically an extract from the author's larger work Ritual 
and Bdief in Morocco. 

A. S. T. 


The Dawn op Conscience. By J. H. Breasted, pp. xxvi. + 431. 

New York, London : Chakles Scrihneb’s Sons, 1934. 12s. 6d. 

Egypt saw the dawn of conscience and the historj- of morals is set 
against a background of religion. At first the sun was worshipped 
as a power of nature and then it became the ruling force in the affairs 
of men, the shepherd of his people. The king at death was lifted to 
the sky and became one with the sun. The worship of the sim was 
a State religion and over against it was the popular worship of fertility, 
the combination of earth and water, of Osiris, who became the god 
of the dead in the underworld. The dead man was identified with 
Osiris and enjoyed the “ pious ” services of his son Horus. Then the 
two faiths mingled ; the sun was brought down to light up the under- 
world, Osiris was raised to the sky, and all the dead enjoyed the 
after life in the fields of the sim. The heretic king, Ikhnaton. tried to 
make the worship of the kindly sun a universal religion and failed. 

The earhesli known moral judgment, ‘‘He who does what is 
loved, and he who does what is hated ; life is given to the peaceful 
and death is given to the criminal,” is dated about 8500 b.c. The 
words right and 'wrong do not yet appear. Bound about the twenty- 
seventh century the tombs assert claims like this, ” I was one beloved 
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of Ms father, praised of his mother, whom his brothers and sisters 
loved.” This family conception of goodness is illustrated by the 
pictures in the tombs where domestic life is all important. Morals 
developed in the family. The unbroken history of Egypt in its secluded 
valley allowed the idea of moral order to grow, “ I had these statues 
made by the sculptor and he was satisfied with the pay I gave him.” 
This is but one sample out of many showing that morals looked beyond 
the family and were essential if man was to stand in the judgment. 
A minister was so anxious to avoid even the appearance of evil that 
he gave judgment against his own kin, though the right was on their 
side. Centuries later a kings aid that this was “ more than justice .” 
To the same age belong the maxiras of Ptahhotep. One of them 
runs, “ When thy fortunes are evil, thy virtues shall be above thy 
friends.” Moral ideas were associated with the sun god rather than 
with Osiris and now even the king had to be justified to obtain life 
in the hereafter. 

About 2600 B.c. we read, “ More acceptable is the virtue of the 
upright man than the ox of him that doeth iniquity,” and a little 
later, ” A man’s virtue is his monument ; forgotten is the man of 
evil repute.” When the old kingdom fell to pieces pessimism became 
common, as is shown by such compositioi^ as the Song of the Harper 
and the Dialogue of the Misanthrope with his Soul. At the end of 
this period king Amenemlet said, 

“ I gave to the beggar, I nourished the orphan, 

I admitted the insiguificaut as well as him who was of great 
account, 

But he who ate my food made insurrection ; 

He to whom I gave my hand, aroused fear therein.” 

Yet in the Instructions to the Minister it is written, now as for 
" bim -who shall do justice’ before all the people ” it is the minister. 
In the period represented by the Book of the Dead morals gave place 
to magic. 

After the failure of Ikhnaton the old happy content is gone ; 
its place is taken by a feeling of insufficiency and sin. “ Punish me 
not for my many sins. . . . All day I follow after my own dictates 
as the ox after its fodder.” 

A short review cannot touch all the striking texts quoted but it 
omit the professor’s reminder to man, the moral animal, 
only at the beginning of his development. 
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General William Eaton. Bt F. Rennell Kodij. pp.314. Londou : 

Routlcdge, 1933. 12s. 6rf. 

William Eaton dreamed a dream of a State in nortli .Africa under 
American protection. In 1784 the Barbary corsairs captured an 
American ship. Two years later peace was made with Morocco at 
a price. ^Vllen a treaty was made with Algiers in 1795 it had cost 
900,000 dollars in subsidies, bribes, and ransoms. America grew tired 
of buying useless treaties and sent small fleets to the Mediterranean. 
In Tripoli the reigning Bashaw (to use the current spelling) had 
deposed his elder brother, who lived in exile at Tunis. Eaton, who 
was consul at Tunis, thought of exploiting the situation at Tripoli. 
He would use the exiled Bashaw, who had partisans in the country, 
rouse the tribes' of the south, and invade Tripoli from the east while 
the fleet attacked the capital. In Eaj’pt he collected a small 
miscellaneous army. Somehow he contrived to lead it along the desert 
coastland to Dema, being met half-way by American ships with 
provisions. He captured Dema and w’as ready to advance on the town 
of Tripoli when American ships arrived with news and orders. Peace 
had been made with Tripoli behind his back and he was ordered to 
embark with his foreign soldiers. So ended the dream. 

Eaton had a policy ; one can hardly say as much for the American 
Government and its commanders in the Mediterranean. The march 
along the coast to Dema was a great feat. Perhaps it is not surprising 
that he did not always get on well with his coUeagues. He could 
write. His dispatches are clear and to the point. An extract from 
a letter may be allowed, describing his servant ; 

Born in Gibraltar, is free of London, a comdet in Ireland, a borgo- 
master in Holland, was circumcised in Barbary, was a spy for the 
devil amoi^ the Apostles at the Feast of Pentecost, has the gift of 
tongues, and has travelled iu Europe. And he will undoubtedly be 
hung in America, for I intend to take him there. 

The end is best left untold. 

S. Teitton. 

Kresx’yanskaya Dolya. Ruz-i siyah-i katgar, “ The labourer's 
plight”. By Ahmap ‘Ah khan KhcdI-d.ada. Translated 
from the Persian into Russian by V. Tabdov. pp. 230. Moscow. 
193L 2s. 9d. 

The Persian original of this book was printed in Kermanshah 
in 1927 and is not easily obtainable nowadays. The story is that of 
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a Kuidish peasant born in 1300/1882 whose adventures extend over 
the years of the Persian revolution down to the times of the war 
(Sayyid piya ad-Din’s cabinet is mentioned on p. 191). The hero’s 
biography is an uninterrupted series of misfortunes and “ spurns 
that patient merit of the unworthy takes Some of the pages 
read like a melancholy satire but on the whole the novelty of the book 
chiedy consists in its realistic tendency, a rare phenomenon in Persian 
literature. It is more of a " social document ” than a novel. The style 
(so far as one can judge of it through the garb of a foreign translation) 
is simple and unaffected. 

The book belongs to the same class of literatme as Zaynal-* Abidin’s 
Siyakat-namoryi Ibrahi^n-heg, but differs from it by reason of the 
lower social position of the observer who has no time to go into the 
higher problems of policy and administration which leave unaffected 
the depths of rural life. 

The Russian translation has been done by a competent hand and 
the foot-notes give a correct explanation of technical terms. Some 
geographical names have been misread, so p. 51 instead of Chom- 
Chomal read : Chamoliamal (near Bisutun) and the Kurdish summer 
huts made of branches are called kapir, not kabir. 

V. Minoesky. 


GtEammaiee DU viBux-PEESE. A. Meillet. Deuxieme edition enti^re- 
ment corrigle et augmentee par E. Benvenistb. CoUeotion 
lingtustiqne publi6e par la Socifite de Linguistique de Paris. 
Librairie ancienne Honore Champion, 1931. Frs. 60.00. 

In 1915 M. Meillet wrote his Grammaire du vieux perse to show 
commmt ... la mithode comparative aide d tracer une description of 
a little known language (p. xvii). He offered to philologists a most 
valuable inteipretatioa of the linguistic facts preserved in the 
Achaemenid inscriptions. The texts had been notably improved by 
fresh collation since the dictionary of Bartholomae had registered 
the words, and M. Meillet could bring much of importance from his 
own independent studies. The result was useful also in indicating 
the pxobleuis which remained to be solved. The first edition, soon 
exhausted, is now followed by this second edition, revised by 
M. Benveniste, who has explained the form of his revision (p. xviii) 
to be the addition of new paragraphs, the modification of most of 
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the paragraphs, and — what is most important — the incorporation 
of more recent matter from the recently published inscriptions. Since 
the publication of the second edition, too. there have Iiecn important 
publications of new inscriptions, and more are to be expected. 

Among the problems due to the Old Persian script, there is that 
of the final and medial Tn. It would seem more acceptable if it were 
recognized that medial ^ m 'ptiyabr tn , and ptiyavhy iy stood 
not, as has usually been read, for a, but was here used, as in initial 
position, for a. We should then have jmti-a-baraw. pnli-a-vahyaiy 
(of. p. 49). It is also desirable to recognize two uses for final yrr = (i) to 
indicate final -a, (ii) to indicate a final vowel -a. to distinguish this final 
vowel from the cases in which a final consonant once existed, though 
no longer indicated in the Old Pers. script. So titrf iya Voc. Sing. 
martiya, or Nom. Plur. marliya distinct from m rtiy Noni. Sing. 
maTtiya(h), oxabr aham{t). It then suffices to admit this in ?( ; a uta, 
hy a -ahya Gen. Sing., beside the defectively written h y -ahya, and 
similarly in nam beside nama both for «a»io Neut. Aco. Sing. 
This can be extended to explain ako the case of avajniy a 
avajanya{t) beside avjt ava^ata{h) with the a treated as the final 
of am. This is preferable to the assumption of two preverbs amS-, 
where the participle, as also later Iranian ’rz/, has only the one preverb 
ava- (cf. pp. 91-3). 

The following notes are offered in hope that they may be of service. 
P. 15 : We now know also of the first Cyrus Idng of ParsumaS {see 
Weidner, Arckvo f. Orimt^orschung, 1931, and Campbell-Thompson, 
Liverpool Annals of Archaeology, 1933). P. 43 ; Doubts as to the 
reading Babairuk, in spite of the Pail Bdveru-, are roused by the Gr. 
Bdbuldn. The Pall form is not certainly from the time of Darius, and 
is possibly from Middle Iranian. It may be noted that, according 
to the usual transcription, Old Pers. has ABurd (Elamite 
Gr. Assurioi), hut in Mid. Iran, it was rather with -o-, as in Arm. 
Asorestan, Pahl. 'svkrst’n *as(jrastdn, N-Pers. Suristdn. The Elamite 
has hapili. P. 49 : asabdribiS rather than cisabdraibis is suggested by 
uSabdrim, hence -bdri-. P. 50 : In meaning a k aha Is preterite, hence 
from *dsat, rather than perfect *dsa. P. 60 : adi y. An uncertainty 
as between t and 6 is now attested, beside nt'tr and »i ‘ 8 r, also in 
/r t rm beside/r d r j?}. Possibly a ^ i ?y means ati. P.72; Itisnow 
possible to add the Mid. Iran. (South. Dial.) iw?/. P.75,155: arjiim. 
My proposal to read *d-ran]anam (BSOS., vi, 598) seems to me prefer- 
able to a derivation from arg- to have worth M. Benvoniste, in 
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conversation, expressed agreement with this view. P. 80 : We have 
nowalsoa Jia fti t (seeK. G.Kent, J AOS., 5i, 61). We should probably 
read Andhlta with I, to agree with 6r. Anaeilis, and N.Pers. NaheB 
Nahld. P.76: In the problem of the phonetic values of 6 i 5 ', disenssed 
again by Lommel in his review of this book OLZ., 1934, 184 f., a 
piece of evidence which seems to be important for d is available in 
the Armenian word partes. As has been recognized, this can be 
explained, as a word borrowed before the Armenian shift of d to j 
fi:om an Iran, pan-daiza- (not Old Persian). Since the Armenians 
lacked S, they rendered 8 by r, certainly in the Parthian period, 
even after f of a preceding syllable, of. aroyr “ brass ”, Sogd. mS-, 
Bal. rod. It is possible to infer that in partez they were representing 
a d, not 8. P. 169 : The Georgian gv^ag-i translates Pers. dMa-bdn 
“watchman” in Visramiani (see 0. Wardrop’s translation, Oriental 
Translation Fund, n.s. xxiii, p. 17). Prof. Schaeder has recently 
discussed the word in Iranioa (1934), p. 5. P. 156 : The texts in Scheil, 
Mimoires is la Mission Archdohgique ds Perse, vol. xxiv, make 
naucaina- certain, excluding naurina-. 

H.W.B. 


EsSAI DE GbAMMAIEE SoonrENWE, DEtJSrfcME PABTIE, MOBPHOLOGIE, 
.5YSTAXE XT GLOSSAHtE. E. Benvekiste. Mission Pelliot en 
Asie Centrale. 1929. Libraiiie orientaliste Paul Geuthner. 
Frs. 76. 

E. Gauthiot had completed the study of the phonology of Sogdian, 
and after his death tbiH was published as the first part of the Essai 
de grammaire sogdienne, with an introductory note by M. Meillet. 
He had been able to use for comparison with the dialect of the Buddhist 
texts, the Sogdian translations of the Neatorian Lectionary, and the 
fragments of Manichean texts, published by F. W. K. Muller. The 
decipherment of the Sogdian Buddhist script was achieved in 1912, 
so that Gauthiot had worked very rapidly. M. Benveniste undertook 
to complete the Essai. The second volume was published in 1929, 
after considerable delay in the printing. Important studies which 
appeared before the printing was finished could happily be referred 
to. The study of Sogdian being new, important work has appeared 
each year. New texts have been made accessible by Eeiohelt, by 
Lentz (in ManicJidiscke Eogmalik aus ehinesischen und iranischen 
Teceten, von E. Waldschmidt und W. Lentz, 1933), and by Kosenberg. 
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Every text has brought new information, so that no book could claim 
to be more than preHminary. Thus important studies by Reichelt 
have advanced knowledge of the Sogdian verlml system. 

The second volume of the Essai treats in detail of verb, noun and 
pronouns, adverbs and conjunctions, with syntax. The major part 
necessarily retains its value. It is in matters of interpretation of forms 
that progress has been great. It remains, with all the new material, 
a valuable book of reference, which has been of great SGr^dce during 
the years since it was published. In using it, it is now, however, 
necessary always to consider what later studies have brought. 

In transcription only one sign was ambiguous which represented 
both n and z medially and initially. Comparative study has decided 
most of these cases, as for example ’nw'z’k “ all ”, which had earlier 
been transcribed ’7iw’n’k, but appears correctly in the glossary. 

The vocalization, which is an important part of the work, could 
naturally not claim to be final in all cases. Hence the transcriptions 
of -’k, ’y, pp. 93-4, cannot all be accepted now. So iurVy is probably 
)narte (or mard) not rtvirtay. Certain suffixes, too, can be now more 
fuUy explained. So the -n’k of agent, probably -anak, is best treated 
separately from the -an participle, and the adjective - wk anak (as 
in pwt’n’k butanak “ of Buddha ”). 

In the inflexion it is interesting to note -shen in Manichean texts 
also, in the form qvmdyshcn “ is making ” quoted by Lentz 
(Waidsohmidt and Lentz, Die Stellung Jesu in llanichaismus, p. 40). 
Here we have the fuller form as in Buddhist Sogdian, beside Christ. 
Sogd. -sqn. 

It is now clear from Reichelt’s study in the Stvdia Indo-Iranica 
in honour of W. Geiger. 1931, that the augment played a large part 
in Buddh. Sogd., not only in (here p. 43). By a recognition of 
the augment a different and more satisfactory explanation of the 
preterites of type pt’yywho than could be given here (pp. 43-44) 
becomes possible. Similarly, the infinitive in -t, -ty is certainly to be 
separated in origin from the participle in -t (p. 54). 

One etymology may be proposed. On p. 169 ptldwn- (misprinted 
in the text) is connected with the kavis. Could one not rather take it 
direct from kav- “ to be crooked, bent ” ? It is possible to compare 
Av. apakava-, frakava-, Pahi. nikon, and to think of Saka kura- 
“false”. 


H. W. B, 
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PAiim-DiALEKTE I. Materialieo zur Kenntnis der Schugru-<3-ruppe. 
Von Wolfgang Lentz. 1933. Gottingen. : Vandeidioeck & 
Rupreciit. RM. 15. 

The materials on the Shu^ni group of dialects here published were 
collected by Dr. Lentiz as ethnographer and linguist of the Russian- 
German Alai-Pamir Expedition in 1928. The list of earlier publications 
on this group is given (p. 109), and to these the present book brings 
great enrichment. In careful transcription the author has recorded 
prose texts and songs, and has accompanied them here with an 
important bibhographieal introduction, exhaustive indices of pronouns, 
numerals, verbs, and a separate index of the other words, all fully 
provided with references. It is a work not only of value to students of 
Iranian philology, with its clear picture of the Shn^ni language as 
a whole (more than an aggregate of E. Iranian words), but to ethno- 
graphers and students of literature and folk-lore. The section (p. 57 f.) 
on the character of the songs is in this latter respect particularly 
worthy of notice. Before this book was finally printed, the first 
Shu^nl book to be printed in the Latin script reached the author, 
and he was able to add an interesting notice of it (p. 215 f.). It may 
be sincerely hoped that the wish of the author of this first book that 
through it education may be brought within reach of the Sbu^nl 
people, may be speedily fulfilled. The adaptation of the Latin script 
is itself of interest. 

The first fruit of the result of Dr. Lentz’s Pamir studies, costing 
as all such work does, much labour, is to be followed, and it will be 
hoped, soon followed by the further materials on YazgulamI, I^ba^mi, 
and Wafti which are promised. 

H. W. B. 


Codices Avestici et Pahlavici Bibliothecae Univeksitatis 
Hafniensis. Vol. I : The Pahlavi Codices, K 20 and K 206, 
1931. £12 12s. Vol. II : The Pahlavi Codex, K 26. 1932. £6 6s. 

The long deferred project of publishing the Avestan and Pahlavi 
Codices of the University of Copenhagen in facsimiles has begun to 
be realized with the publication of these two first volumes. The state 
of the MSS. had not pehuitted of their beii^ sent abroad for the use 
of scholars. It was, therefore, necessary either to visit the Library 
or to obtain photographs. 

In K20 is contained a series of twenty Avestan and Pahlavi 
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texts, many of which were not earlier available in facsimile, or even 
in printed editions. Several of the texts were translated by West in 
SBE., V, but these translations were useful rather in indicating the 
contents than in matters of detail. The texts are : (1) Artak Viraz 
Namak, (2) Matdyan i Yavilt i Friyan, (3) Length of a ilau's Shadow, 
(4) Yast fragment, (5) Ahraman and Eiim, (6) gayast ne gayast, 
(7) Piahang 1 Oim, (8) Bundahisn, (9) Vahman Yast, (10) Handarz 
i Ognar i danak, (11) Matiyin i gijastak Abalais, (12) Aturpat i Mahra- 
spand’s answers to the King, (13) Yalt fragment, (14) Srog Yast 
HaSoxt, (15) Yasna extracts, (16) The recital of the Yada ahu vairyS, 
(17) Eivayat inPahlavi, (18) Cimigasan, (19) DrOn offering, (20) Patit 
i xvat. The second volume contains the two texts Artak Viraz Namak 
and Yavist 1 Friyan. 

Frequent use, since I wrote an earlier notice for the JRAS., 1933, 
p. 1001, has confirmed how excellently the work of reproduction 
has been carried out. The MSS. are in almost every case quite clear. 
It is possible that occasionally an examination of the MS. with 
magnifying glass would enable doubtful signs to be determined. 
I think at the moment of K 20, 122. v. 19, where it is impossible to 
be sure of on the facsimile. But such cases are not common. 

The intention of the University of Copenhagen to make accessible 
these valuable MSS. cannot be too highly praised. The original 
orthography is always di^uised when a Pahlavi text is printed. With 
the increasing knowledge of Middle Iranian in the Tui&n texts and 
Sogdiau, Pahlavi has left the stage of disappointing guess-work, 
although it is even now in many passages impossible for the interpreters 
to agree. These splendid volumes therefore satisfy a want, and it 
is to be hoped that the later volumes of the series will not be long 
delayed ; in particular, the facsimile of the Datastan and the Citakflia 
i Zatspram will be eagerly awaited. H. W. B. 


Satast ne §ayast : A Pahlavi Text on Religious Customs, edited, 
traushterated, and translated with introduction and notes by 
Jehangik C. Tavadia. 1930. Alt- uad Neu-Indische Studien 
heiausgegeben vom Seminar fur Kultur und Geschiehte ludiens 
an der PEambuigischen Universitat. Hamburg : Friedeiichsen, 
De Gruyter & Co. RM. 10. 

The reviewer has already had an opportunity of publishing a 
notice of this excellent book in the JRAS. Further use of it, together 
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with the facsimile in the Codices Avestioi et Pahlavici of the University 
of Copenhagen, has confirmed the opinion expressed, which a first 
acquaintanceship had suggested. We have here an up-to-date treat- 
ment of a difficult PahJavi text, full of important information and 
words. West’s earlier translation in the SBE., v (1880) was naturally 
no more than a preliminary work, which must necessarily become 
antiquated with the increasing study of Middle Iranian materials. 
Dr. Tavadia has here offered transliteration, translation, and notes 
with a glossary of selected terms. His knowledge of modern customs 
among the Paisis is naturally evident and has produced most profitable 
results. For the customs of Persia the whole book is of interest. 
The many difficulties of the text have been successfully overcome. 

The following notes may be useful. The word discussed on p. 9, 
*' , Parsi-Peis. « j is probably to be read hamJearzak, if the 

reading klzk ka/rzak ‘flesh” of the Pahlavi Psalter is trustworthy. 
P. 30 : is used of the head of the young child ZartuSt in DkM. 614, 

17, tarUTc ear I avs purr y^a/rr apurnayak. P. 86 : Similarly, San 
“hemp ” seems to occur beside pambak in Gr.Bi. 118, 1, San ut no8 
panAak. For varni (N.Pers. harm) should be read rather than 
narm, see my note in JRAS., 1934, p. 611. P. 93 : The word left un- 
translated in tie quotation of Gr.Bd. 117, 1 f., is to be read kardal 
“ mustard ”, with k beside N.Pers. kkardal, as Tuxfan Mid. Iran, (S.) 
qyrzng “ crab ”, beside N.Pers. MarSany. This kardal is associated 
with hmcit in Gr.Bd. 93, 11, on account of the oil extracted from it. 

H. W. B, 


Tee Ball and the Polo Stick or Book of Ecstasy. A translation 
of the Persian Poem Jul u Chaugan or Halnama by ‘Arifr, with 
three unpublished Polo miniatures in colour. By E.. S. 
Greenshielps, I.C.S. (ret.), M.E.A.S., 1932. 

This is a literal translation as a companion volume to the text 
which Mr. Greenshields edited in 1931. It is usefully done, and may 
be looked upon as a partial commentary to the text. The miniatures 
here reproduced are most attractive. The reader will, however, 
naturally get far more by reading the text itself where alone he can 
follow all the double meanings. It is somewhat of a merit to publish 
such a text. Scholars are more often drawn off to wor^ of greater 
importance. 



H. W. B. 
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Contes, L^gendes et Spop^ies populaires d’Armenie. II : Legendes, 
traduits ou adapts de Varm^nien par Frederic ilACLER. Les 
Joyaiix de I'Oiieat Tome XIV, 1933. Librairie orientaliste 
Paul Geuthner. 

M. Maoler has here translated from various modern Axureuian 
dialects seven tales, of 'which sis -were published in Moscow in 1901 
by S. Hakouni, and one by Njdeliian [Nidebean] in Tiflis in 1902. 
They are most interesting examples of Armenian folk-lore with Biblical 
reminiscences, marvels, and charming pictures of everyday life among 
Kurds and Armenians. The tale of Khalantar is interspersed with 
verses, and hence interesting also for its form. 

H. W. B. 


Oriental Studies in Honour op Cuesetji Euachji Pavry. Edited 
by Jal Dastur Cursetji Pa'vry, with a foreword by A. V. 
Williams Jackson, 1933. Oxford University Press. 50s. 

Contributions to this fine •volume of studies have come from 
Japanese, Indian, Parsi, American, and European scholars, who have 
all succeeded in relating their work in some way to the complex study 
of things Iranian, their origins, institutions, influences, or evolutions. 
They deal with history, mythology, religion, folk-lore, architecture, 
lir^uistics. The delay in publishing has meant that some of the articles 
can no longer be considered up to date — during the past four years 
publications in Iranian and related studies have been numerous — 
but most of the contributions are probably unaffected and retain 
their value. The abundance prevents a full treatment. A. T. Olmstead 
has at last informed the Iranianist what the ilu Assara ilu Mazai 
means from the Assyriological point of view. This has long been 
needed, in view of the extensive and sometimes uncritical 'use made 
of these words, A. Gotze has ■written on Sw^a8^ura, but here Iranian 
cannot be excluded by the considerations urged by Gotze, since 
Av. asGna- may contain suna~, Skt. sajm-, and further, the cognate 
words occur in Iranian, so that absence of the word from the extant 
Iranian texts would prove nothing. History is represented by the 
articles of Barthold {insisting on the tolerant relations of Islam and 
Buddhism in B. Iranian territory), Herzfeld and Lehmann-Haupt 
(both contributed articles on the date of Zoroaster ; it is useful to 
have the considered opinion of a speciabst historian that the two 
ViStaspas could be identical, although no decisive proof is adduced 
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eveii here), Keith (on the home of the Indo-Europeans), Kincaid, 
Modi, Ogden, Sayce, Weaendonk (on the title “king of kings”). 
Linguistic problems and religious matters have received most space. 
They are so many that only a few are named here. A. V. Williams 
Jackson and Scheffcelowits have contributed Manichean notes (that 
of Soheftelowitz cautions against earlier interpretations of the Pihrist 
passage on the parentage of Mani). The article of Pagliaro on the 
Fires of Zoroastrianism is of interest. H. Collitz has compared Yama 
with Satumus, Bertholet treats of the doctrine of the guardian angel, 
Shigeru Arald discusses the disparate character of a chapter of the 
Yidevdat. In linguistica, Caland proposed interpretations of Av. 
asiiitas as middle participle, fraia equivalent to fra, upaHabairyHi 
postibly to * ‘upastamn. This latter word is also discussed by Schwyzer, 
who investigates all the possibilities of misreading an older text, 
and treats also of vakg,msaoS. H. Giintert esplained Av. aku-, sima-, 
and hdiriSi, R. G. Kent has treated the name Akuramazdd, Kramers 
explained Av. Gathio daem as “community”, which, however, 
hardly convinces. In Pablavi, Dhabhar has a useful interpretation 
of the earlier misunderstood dastpassax’’, here “hand of punishment”. 
Nyberg has an important translation of and notes on the Blrsasp legend 
in the Pah!. Riv. Dd., although at times perhaps too much confidence 
is shown in the text. Benveniste has explained astax^dn “ bone ”, as 
a compound, of which the posterior member had earlier not received 
sufficient attention. Wider prospects are afforded by MargoHouth’s 
article on Mihyar the Dailamite, by Schwarz on Balkh, S. Konow 
on the relation of the Sakas to Zoroastrianism, Laufer on the “ Persian 
Wheel”, and other papers of interest. 

This list alone makes evident the importance of the whole book. 
It is excellently printed, and but a few misprints have escaped the 
proof-readers, of which it may be pennitted to refer to one ; on p. 24 
read spf'dJio for spidko. One may in conclusion express the wish that 
the volume may be a source of pleasure to the recipient. 

H. W. B. 


The Valleys of tee Assassins. By Feeta Staek. pp. [5], 366, 
22 plates, 3 maps. London : Methuen, 1934. 12s. 6d. 
Though entitled The Valleys of the Assassins, Miss Stark’s book 
covers, in reality, a good deal more than that particular area. She 
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describes in addition, not only her discovery of the long-lost Assassin 
stronghold of Lamiasar, and her travels around the lofty Takht-i- 
Sulaiman and the adjoining districts of llazandarau, but also two 
journeys in Luristan. Her experiences in Luristau are described in 
the first half of the book. 

On her first journey Miss Stark travelled in X.W. Luristau, which 
still has the attraction of being very imperfectly knoum. She was 
very anxious to find some of the Bronze Age graves, in particular, 
those in •which men and horses are said to be buried together, but 
in this she was disappointed ; in many parts the graves had already 
been irifled, and in others the people were disinchned to dig, sometimes 
because of religious ecruples and sometimes because of their (enforced) 
respect for the new Peraan law of antiquities. Miss Stark neverthe- 
less was able to get one quite interesting skull, and to purchase a 
number of bronzes. Miss Stark says, in speaking of one of her 
endeavours to purchase bronzes : “ I now had a difficult time, for, 
■with no experience to guide me, I had to estimate every object as 
it came along and strike a balance between my an-xiety to secure it, 
the necessity of not spoiling my own market, the ad'visability of not 
showing that I had any money to speak of with me, and the fact 
that I had very little.” 

Miss Stark’s second journey was to the mountains of the Pusht-i- 
Kuh, in search of some hidden treasure -which is said to exist in a 
cave somewhere there. It would be unfair to Miss Stark to give away 
the “ plot ”, for it makes a good story. 

Though many of the tribes-people whom Miss Stark encountered 
were poverty-stricken, they were as heritable as their limited means 
would allow. One of the tribesmen once said to her : “ IVhat I have, 
I give you. What is not here, you cannot have.” 

When travelling from Qazidn to Akmut, Miss Stark had a better 
guide than the late Captain Ecoles, Mr. J. T. Henderson, and the 
reviewer had in 1928, for she was able to avoid the route up the river- 
bed in the Alamut gorge, and to go instead by the ancient track over 
the ridge to the east of the gorge, of which our guide denied the 
existence. The famous Rock is, as Miss Stark remarks, a grim place. 
Of the Castle of Hasan-i-Sahbah she says: “ Nearly everything is 
ruined beyond the power of imagination to reconstruct ” ; this is 
perfectly true, for the late Captain Ecoles and the re-riewer endeavoured 
to make a plan of these remains, but they were in so ruinous a state 
that the task proved impossible. 
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Lartiiasar (of the remains of which a good sketch, is given on p. 243) 
must in its time have been almost as striking as Alamut. It is situated, 
as Miss Stark remarks, in country about which very httle is known, 
where there are many unidentified sites yet to be discovered in its 
recesses. It is to be hoped that some day Miss Stark will pay a further 
visit to those parts and make some more discoveries. 

As Miss Stark herself explains, her book was written “ for fun ”, 
and so much serious archeological, historical, and geographical data 
ace omitted. Nevertheless, it adds much to our knowledge of these 
outof-the-way parts and of the peoples who dwell therein, and the 
excellent maps will serve to fill in a number of areas that have hitherto 
been mere blanks. 

The book is interestingly and amusingly written, and Miss Stark’s 
descriptions reveal her sympathy with the people she met, and her 
understanding of them. 

L. Lookoabt. 


Asap a. a. Fyzee : The Ismaili Law op Wiiis. 8J x 5^. pp. is + 94. 

London, Bombay, etc. : Humphrey Milford, 1934. 8s. 6d. 

“ The systematic historical study of Islamic iurisprudence ” as 
Mr. Fyzee rightly says, “ is still in its infancy ” ; his own qualifications 
for that study (we may add) are excellent. In the Da'a’imu-l-Islam, 
the law book of an esoteric sect, he has material of exceptional interest 
and we look forward eagerly to the promised complete translation 
of which the present thin volume is only an instalment. May we offer 
a small suggestion for the complete work ? It would be a convenience 
to many readers if the Arabic and English could be printed in parallel 
columns or pages. 

Judging by the present instalment, the distinguishing characteristic 
of the Da'a’imu-l-Isldm, when compared with the better-known works 
of Islamic lawyers, is its greater religiosity. The Hedaya, for instance, 
thinks it necessary to begin by justifying the legality of wills “ although 
contrary to analogy ” ; and only refers to the Qur'an as a second 
argument in support of its dictum : nor are the Minhdju-t-tdlibin 
or the Ithna Asharia authorities (if Baillie’s Imamecea be a safe guide) 
very different in their attitude. The Da'a’im, on the other hand, 
begins with the express text of the Qur'an and goes on through many 
pages of mingled political, religious, moral, and esoteric exhortation 
of considerable eloquence. After aU this — ^which is strictly speaking 
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not law at all though of value to the student of legal historj' — eoines 
the purely legal part of the book. This., as Jlr. Fj-zee rightly points 
out, is of interest in that it more often agrees with Sunni than with 
lihm Asharia doctrines.* 

One or two minor inaccuracies should be corrected when the larger 
work appears, but do not detract from the merit of ilr. Fyzee's work. 
The Tbadis (p. 5) are not Ski'i, and to class them as such is about 
on a level with calling English Roman Catholics Methodists because 
they are dissenters from the Established Church. The word “ would ” 
in the third line on this page is obviously a misprint for “ should 
There is no such community as “ the Malaks ” of Nagpur C.P. (p. 4) : 
the Atba-i-Malak Badar community whose affairs came before the 
Privy Council in Mohammad Ibrahim v. Comnissiemer of Income Tax. 
Nagjntr, 32 Bom. L.R., 1638, is the Mehdi Bagh sect referred to in 
a footnote on the same page. The word Malak is part of the title of 
the community and of its religious head for the time being, hut not 
of individual members of the sect. We have met Daudi Bohras of 
distinction who asserted that the word Bohra was of pure .Arabic 
derivation, and Sulairaanis who repudiated the word allwgether. 
These views are probably unsustainable, but they should, it is 
suggested, receive mention in a legal work. An esoteric sect with an 
autocratic da‘% bears a superficial resemblance to a Hindu caste with 
an autocratic guru ; and there are many l^al dangers for a Muslim sect 
in being supposed to be of Hindu origin. In this connection the recent 
great judgment of Tyabji J. in Akbarally v. Mahomedaliy (1933J 
57 B. 551, does much to assert the Islamic liberty of the Daudis. 

S. V. FitzGerald, 


or K-iTYAYANASMETI O.V VyAVAH.ARA. 

By P. V. Kane. 10 x 6|. pp. xlii + 372. Bombay. Rs. 4. 

This is the most complete reconstruction of the \os^ dharmasSslra 
of Katyayana which has yet appeared, though, as Mr. Kane himself 
admits, there are considerable gaps. But the value of such a recon- 
struction as this will not be completely lost even if (as is by no means 
impossible) a manuscript of the fmrli itself should hereafter be 

’ Incidentally 3rlr. Fyz«e apeaks of my “repeating tb© inaccuracy’’ of that 
Ismailis aregoTernedbyithoaAaharialaw. If he will look at my book again he will 
sec that I merely mentioned a preTailing opinion but carefully dissociated myseli 
from it. 

701. VET. PiBT 3. 


46 
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discovered. In tiat event we shall have a guide to the principles 
followed by the nibandhakars in their citations from the 

Mr. Kane — one instinctively says Dr. Kane, and it can only be 
modesty which has kept him from the scarlet gown— is one of those 
rare scholars who have so completely saturated themselves in the 
hterature of a period that they are able, as it were, to live its life. 
Anything which he says about the sastrio literature must be received 
with respect : and he appears to be equally at home in the modern 
literature of judicial precedent. It is all the more to be regretted that 
he has committed himseK to superficial comparisons with Roman 
law without first consulting some scholar with a real laiowledge of that 
system. 

The author of the “ Katyayauasmxti” was obviously no mere 
visionary sage but a practical lawyer. First-hand aoquaintaiice with 
the work of the courts and with the manner in which problems 
present themselves to a lawyer are apparent at many poiniB in his 
work. Mr. Kane therefore has good grounds for assigning him to a 
late period in the development of the amiti law. Procedure occupira 
a large part of the work and in spite of a few archaisms, such as ordeals 
(in which, indeed, all the dharma writers compare unfavourably with 
the arihasdstra) his procedure is markedly modern in tone and free 
from mere ritualism. 

It is more startling to see Katyayana held up to admiration as a 
champion of women’s rights, apparently on the basis of his rules 
regarding $tnd7tan, rules under the complexity of which generations^ 
of Hindu law students have groaned. But complications are seldom 
associated, with enlightened views. True the writer does assert 
(v. 105-6) a woman’s unfettered disposition over samdayika (other 
than gifts of thehu8band,v.907) : but what a restricted list sandaptia 
is ! It can seldom mean more than personal ornaments and house 
furniture. The woman’s subjection to her husband, her absorption 
in him are laid down though not perhaps in such harsh terms as in 
some of the older sastras. Her perpetual tutelage is asserted (v. 930), 
and here again though the language used is not so harsh as Manu’s 
the effect is even more strildng she can spend for her husband’s 
spiritual benefit without asking anybody’s consent : for her own, 
whatever she does must have the permission of father, husband, or son. 

ilr. Kane quotes the apt parallel of the English Common Law 
prior to the Married Women’s Property Acts. Probably in sastric 
as in English society the actual position of woman was better than 
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the bare letter of the law would lead one to infer. In any case, Engli.sh 
law has had its reformers, let us hope that Hindu law may be equally 
fortunate. 

S. V. F. G. 


A Hausa-English Dictionary and English-Hausa Vocabulary. 

Compiled for the Government of Nigeria by the Eev. G. P. 

Bargery. pp. 1,226. Oxford University Press. London : 

Humphrey Milford, 1934. Price 25s. 

Bargery’s Hausa Dictionary is one of the most complete lexico- 
graphic representations of an African language. The Hausa language 
is the expression of an old and high African civilization, which had, 
before the advent of the European, reached a remarkable develop- 
ment and had through long periods been enriched by influences from 
North Africa and from the Bast ; in more recent times Islam has 
pervaded the countay and has brought about deep changes in the 
mental and also the material life of the people. All this has contri- 
buted to the enormous richness in vocabulary of Hausa, which draws 
its word-material from original African negro languages, from the 
Hamitic stock in the north and east, from Arabic, and in present days 
also from Engli^. 

The user of this Dictionary will soon be under the impression that 
its author is ftiUy master of the language. The structure of Hausa 
is complicated, its means of word formation by change of sound or 
of tone or by adding formative elements are extremely far developed, 
and only an expert like Mr. Bargery could represent this wealth in 
linguistic growth so fully as is done in this Dictionary- As far as 
I see, the author proves to be a reliable guide. He goes to the root of 
the meaning of a word, then illustrates it through all its various 
developments, and explains its use in phrases, which in many cases are 
also of folkloristic or anthropological value. Of high usefulness are the 
many references from one word to another, which help to clear up 
meanings and lead the reader into the inner life of the language ; 
thus under the word hmibihi, which means “ silly, pointless excuses ”, 
ninety-seven words are given which beai' relation to kinibibi: by looking 
up these words the reader \vill gain a most interesting insight into the 
character, the social valuations, and the customs of the people. Still 
larger is the number of references under huge here the reader's 

attention is directed to about 160 words which have a similar, yet in 
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no case the identical meaning. These cross-references to so-called 
synonyms are the greatest help for any one who .wante to understand 
the life and function of a language, its ways and means of expression 
and its resources in word-building. 

The Dictionary is not limi ted to one dialect, though the pronuncia- 
tion adopted seems to be based on the speech-form used in Kano. 
Most of the work was done in Kano and Eiatsina. but the native staff 
of helpers also included Hausas of Sokoto, Zaria, and other places, 
and the author made visits to Daura, Gumel, Hadejia, and to the 
French territory north of Nigeria, including Qobir. 

Mr. Bargery uses two orthographies, a broad one with a narrow 
one added in brackets. This is very wise from a practical point of 
view, it makes the book equally usefiil 'for the practical man and the 
scientific investigator. His representation of sounds will meet with 
general agreement, since in the narrow transcription all essential 
sounds are given their own symbols.. The phonetic introduction is 
somewhat short, attention is drawn to a number of dialectal variations, 
but these do not seem to be complete. So e.g. the fact might have 
been meutioned that a word like bahwai “ seven ”, is often pro- 
nounced boJai, in fact, this is the only pronunciation I have heard 
(although I should admit that my experience in Hausa is limited to 
the coast region) ; likewise tafi is very frequently heard as ig?, and 
similar forms of vowel-assimilation are fi:equent. The consonant k is 
before i and e so much palatalized that at least in some dialects it 
becomes a palatal t. k\ t’, ts’, o’, and s’ occur as ejective soimds, that 
is to say, are followed by a glottal stop. Of these k’ and t’ seem to 
be original, while Is’, o’, and s’ are dialectal variants of t’. According 
to some authors the language has also an ejective p’. Prietze mentions 
it, for instance, in p’alp’ila, falfela “ a bird ”, a word not found in 
Baigery’s book. This ought to be further investigated. The same is 
true of the implosives ’b and ’d ; here the question would be whether 
a glottal stop is connected with the formation of these sounds ; the 
implosive ’b in Duala and otha: Cameroon languages seems to be 
different from the corresponding sound in Hausa. 

Bargery is the first author who has fully realized the importance 
of tone in Hausa. The general view was that Hausa had stress accent 
only, but no tones. Bargery shows convincingly that though Hausa 
is not a tone language in the same sense as Toruba, Bwe, Twi, etc., 
yet it uses semantic as well as grammatical tones, and that a correct 
pronunciation of the language is utterly impossible without observing 
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the intonation. This is a real progress and gives Hausa quite a new 
featine. The tones are carefolly marked in the narrow transcription 
and also in the grammatioal introduction. On the other hand, stress 
is also there, but the author leaves it unmarked. The relation between 
tone and stress is another problem, which calls for a continued study 
of this important language. 

Hausa is also of interest from an historical point of new. Though 
one may hesitate to call it a Hamitic language without qualification, 
yet it has definite Hamitic features, and, in a study published by 
W. Vicychl in the African section of the Mitteiliingen des Seminars fiir 
Orientalische Sprachen (Berlin, 19.34) the relations between Hausa 
and ancient Egyptian are dealt \7ith ; tie results of this study appear 
to be important, they show not only words and grammatical formations 
which both languages have in common, but also the existence of rules 
according to which soimds have changed. 

For all these studies Baigery’s Dictionary provides a sure starting- 
point, and at the same time it will be equally indispensable for all 
those who have to learn the language. The author as well as the 
Government of Nigeria, who financed the compilation and the 
publication of the book, may well be congratulated on their 
achievement. 


D. Westepmann. 




NOTES AND QUERIES . 

NOTE ON THE WORD CHIAO 

A certain amount of ^ork has been done on the history of Chinese 
conjunctions and particles, but very little on the history of Chinese 
vocabulary in general. I am going to deal here with the word chino 
In early texts, the Confucian classics, the philosophers '' (with 
the exception of Lieh Tzu) in the Tso Ckitan, the Kuo Yu, etc., tliis 
character is always read in the first tone, and has the meaning ” to 
seek But not “ to seek ” in general. Almost always it means to 
seek a blessing from Heaven, to bring upon oneself a heavenly reward. 
Less often it means to bring upon oneself a curse, to “ let oneself in 
for ” a disaster or punishment. In current literarj- Chinese the word 
has, however, a quite different sense. It is read in the departing 
tone, and functions as a noun, meaning “limit", boundary ", 
“ goal ”, and so by metaphorical extension the “ issue ” of an event. 
The two earliest examples of this substantival sense occur in Lieh Tzu '• 
and in the opening clauses of the Tao Te C7ri«^. Lieh Tzu, it is generally 
admitted, is certainly not earlier than the second half of the third 
century b.c. The Tao Te Ching belongs, according to my view (which 
is also that of China’s foremost scholar, Ku Chieh-kang), to the same 
period. This substantival sense occurs again in the Chan Kuo Ts‘e,^ 
which dates from, the beginning of the second century b.c. Here we 
find the expression cAiao-i'ingi ^ “ a guard post at the frontier”. 
Now in Buai-nan Tzu * this same expression is written which 

leads us to the conclusion that ^ in its sense “ limit ”, “ boundary 
“ frontier ” is simply a phonetic equivalent used to express a particular 
sense of ^[5 “ frontier One may compare the use of for ^ (to 
wind thread or rope). 

These considerations help us to understand a difficult passage in 
the Analects.^ 

# ST Jii ISl ^ 1 - It is clear that the last two clauses mean 
“I Late those who mistake disobedience for courage. I hate those 
who mistake indiscretion for frankness ”. Knowing that chiao means 
“ to seek ” in ancient texts, and not realizing that it only means “ to 
seek” in a very Hmited, technical, ritual sense, the commentators 
have taken the first clause to mean “ I hate those who mistake seeking 
for wisdom ” ; “ seeking ” being unconvincingly explained as meaning 


> i.11. 


* viii, 10. 


’ End of oh. xiii. 


< xvii, 24. 
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“ prying into other people’s affairs But the sense required by the 
context is “ I hate those who rdstake cunning for wisdom”. The 
word intended is quite clearly ^ “cunning”, “sly”, “specious”. 
I submit that just as ig has a doublet so gj originally had a doublet 
1s% which became obsolete. Puzzled by tli® scribes turned it into 
There is an old variant reading which, though erroneous, 
points in the right direction.^ 

A. Waley. 


[The foUowng note on a Kanarese MS. in the Marsden Collection 
has been sent us by the Rev. Leo Saldanba, S.J., of Bajpe, South 
Kanara, India. — Editoe.] 

On my recent visit in October, 1933, to the School of Oriental 
Studies I was requested to see two manuscripts of the William Marsden 
Collection, Kos. 34 and 37 in order to class them according to the 
language in which they were written. The first MS., l!7o. 34, is a folio 
volume of about 700 pages, neatly written in Dravidian Ka n arese 
characters, and I could easily read it and decipher the language 
though nearly 200 years old. Its language is pure Kanarese spoken 
in the missions of Eaichur, Mudgal (Bijapm whose Sultan supported 
a mission by the Jesuits of Goa),* Dharwar, Bellary, Mysore, North 
and South Kanara, which have as their vernacular the Kannada or 
the Dravidian Kanarese language which has its own script. By 
Dravidian Kanarese I do not mean either Mahrathi or Konkani or 
Kanari or the Pramana language as understood by the Portuguese 
or Goan contemporaries of Fr. Thomas Stephens, but I mean that 
Dravidian language called Karnataka — ^Kannada, or the present 
Kanarese Dravidian language which is spoken by the people in the 
missions stated above.” No author is mentioned nor the date of its 
compilation. From reading its contents, I find the following : — 

I. Its name 18 “ SatyaUpadesha”, i.e. Teaching of Truth, namely, 
Truths of Christian Religion. The page of the cover has on it a detailed 
calendar stating the days of Catholic devotion and practices of piety 
to be observed. The first section of the volume consists entirely of 


‘ Compare Oiies, No. 215 (n, vii, I, Legge, p. 386), ^ BE S 
^ For ^ a catation In the Han Shu (sxrii B, fo!. 3 verso) gives wEieh 
is obviously right : " They asfc-for-blessiug witioat arroganee, and ten thousand 
bleseinga come . . ." is here, as frei^uently in old texts, for 

* Cf. Oolonei Meadows Taylor, Story of My Oum L^e. 
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sermoDs or instructions (prasa-ngas) on Ctristian truths. It has six 
parts : (1) Creed, (2) Our Father, (3) Oomiuandinents of God and the 
Church, (4) Sacraments, (6) Virtues and Vices, (6) Christiau’s daily 
exercise. 

The second section has as its title Sacred Pearls (Divi/a Muthu), 
instructions on Christian perfection. They are 104 in number. 

The third section has the passion of Our Lord Jesus Christ uith 
a chapter on the practice of devotion on the Sacred Passion from 
sunset of Thursday to Friday afternoon peculiar to the Kanarese 
Christians. 

The fourth section contains a life of the Mother of God {Deva 
Mateya CJiariire), Blessed Vhgin Mary. 

The fifth section contains lives of some saints (Archasistara ngapak 
jnananghi ) : — 

1. St. Stanislaus Kostka, a novice of the Society of Jesus. 

2. St. Clement, Pope and Martyr {Archa Santappara Charitre). 

3. St. Juliana, Virgin and Martyr [Archa J ulianammara Charitre). 

4. St. Laetitia [Archa Letisyamtmra Charitre). 

5. St. Cecilia, Virgin and Martyr [Archa Cet^mmmra Charitre). 

6. St. Agnes, Virgin and Martyr [Archa Agnesammara Charitre). 

7. St. Theodora, Virgin and Martyr [Archa Demdanam)yiara 
Charitre). 

Taking it as a whole, I find that the volume is a complete exposition 
of Christian truths, Christian morals, Christian perfection — a Teritable 
mine of religious instruction and a muUum in paroo. 

In Volume III, Part I, pp. 144-145 of the Bulletin oj the 'School 
of Oriental Studies, the learned Jesuit writer of the article "The 
Marsden MSS. and Indian mission Bibliography ”, the Rev. E. 
Hosten, S.J., says; “It would be interesting to know whether the 
folio volume of the Marsdeu MSS. entered here under oui No. 34 
represents the five volumes of de Almeida’s Jardim dos Paslorea. 
If it does, an effort should be made on the Goa side to have the complete 
series republished. We need scarcely add that Konkani is often spoken 
of in old accounts as Kanarese.” 

On comparing as he suggests on p. 144 the contents of this folio 
volume witii the contents of vol. i of Jardim dos Pastores (of 
Fr. Miguel de Almeida, S.J., as stated in the Examiner, Bombay, 
22nd July to 19th August, 1922) also found in the Marsden Library, 
London, I find that (1) Jardim dos Pastores, vol. i, contains directions 
for the pastors of souls (missionaries) whereas “ Satya Upadesha” 
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has a series of instructions directed to the faithful. (2) The former 
is written in Konkani language and in Latin characters ; the latter 
is written in Dravidian Kanarese characters and in the Dravidian 
Kanaiese language. (3) The former begins (besides duties of pastors) 
with discourses for Christmas Day, discourses on Grace and birth of 
Christ, whereas the latter begins with discourses on God and His 
Existence and Attributes at the outset. (4) The first volume of the 
former completes the discourses (48) with Eternal Life including the 
passion of Our Lord (iOth discourse), on Quinquagesima Sunday, 
whereas the latter has six sections (of which the third is' on the 
passion) exposing serially all the Christian truths and morals. (5) The 
former is a series of Sunday sermons in order of the ecclesiastical 
year, but the Utter is a complete exposition of Christian truths without 
following the order of Sundays. 

From this I conclude that Jardim dos Pastores is quite distinct 
from“ Satya Upadesha ” both in Uuguage and script, scope and treat- 
ment, and has nothing in common with the former of which it is nob 
a translation. From what I could gather, till now, about “ Satya 
Upadesha”, I conclude that (o) it is a work of a Catholic writer, (b) 
who was a Jesuit missionary among Dravidian Kanarese people, (c) it 
is a book of instruction probably put in the hands of catechists among 
remote Christian congregations. The book is well worth the trouble 
and expenses of republieation, cost what it may. 

n. The other MS., No. 37, of the same collection is a small 
pamphlet in Kanarese language and character containing a short 
exposition of Christian Doctrine for neophytes and children, in 
catechetical form of question and answer (dialogue) between a catechist 
or the missionary and his neophyte pupil, for initiation into Christian 
truths and practices. It is a pious treatise suggesting several pious 
practices and prayers (matUras) evidently of Catholic origin and 
containing invocations (praiina), a kind of litany as Rev. H. Hosten, 
S.J., remarlcs. As the matter of this MS. tallies fully with that of MS. 30 
in the same collection in Nagari characters and Mahiatta language, 
the former is practically a translation of the latter, and must have 
been composed by the Jesuits of the Goa province. As the latter is 
in the same handwriting as that of the manuscripts of the Adipurana 
and the Devapurana, both of which are Fr. Stephens’ works, I conclude 
that the author of the Mahratti MS., No. 30, which was subsequently 
trai^lated into Dravidian Kanarese (the MS. No. 37) must be the same 
M that of the Christian Purana. 



SUMMAEY OF A THESIS FOR DEGREE OF Ph.D. 

PANJABI SUEi POETS 
By Lajwanii Rajia Krishna, 1934 

The title of the thesis denotes the §iifi poets "who wrote in the 
Panjabi language, and not iiose who merely belonged to the 
Panjab. The period dealt with is a.d. 1460 to 1900. 

Before entering into an account of the poets and their poetry we 
have in an introductory chapter briefly sketched §Qfrism outside 
India, followed by a description of its growth and development in 
the Panjab. Here we have also classified different trends of Sufi 
thought iuto separate schools. The verse-forms, the technical terms, 
and other peculiarities of Panjabi §uD: poetry have been fully explained. 

The following few chapters have been devoted to life-histories 
and to the discussion at length of the works of the outstanding poets 
representing various schools. In these chapters a few specimens 
from each poet’s verse are transliterated and literally translated. 
The poets are IbrahOn Farid, Madho Lai Husain, Sultan Bahu, Bullhe 
Shah, All Haidar, Fard Faqir, Hashim Shah, and Karain A15. 

In the chapter that follows, are discussed some Sufis who, though 
unknown to the public, appear to have been good poets. A few 
examples, to illustrate their mystic ideas, and taken from the extant 
portions of their manuscripts, are given. 

The last chapter deals with those Sufi poets who, from a literary 
view-point, were of little importance. 

Throughout this dissertation we have clearly indicated the sources 
of our information for the hfe accounts, the works, and mystic ideas 
of the poets. All verse quotations are taken from books, the 
authenticity of which is established either by finds of manuscripts or 
by unanimous acceptance of them by Panjabis of every denomination. 
Information gathered from guardians of shrines and the minstrels 
attached to them, the descendants of the poets and the learned, has 
been referred to as such. 

A bibhography of books, journals, and pamphlets consulted or 
quoted is appended, 
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